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PREFACE 


HE present volume, fifth of the celebrated series, The Cultural Heritage of 

India, published by the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, attempts 
to make a systematic study of India's great literary heritage preserved in various 
languages of the country, old as well as modern. A perusal of the articles in 
this volume enables one to appreciate the basic phenomenon that despite 
various diversities—geographical, political, ethnographical, and linguistic 
—the fundamental unity of India clearly shines forth, and India since time 
immemorial has formed a solid single unit not only on the cultural plane, but 
also on the intellectual and literary. 


INDIAN LITERATURE : ITS BASIC UNITY 


Indian life and thought and Indian literature in ancient, medieval, and 
modern times (until very recently) have remained imbedded in the Upanisads, 
the Ramdyana, the Mahábhárata, and the Puranas, Without a knowledge and 
appreciation of these, no knowledge and appreciation of Indian literature, 
even for the modern age, is possible. These great works have exercised a tre- 
mendous fascination on the Indian mind for some 2,000 years and more, and 
left a profound influence on all Indian literatures. In fact, these works are 
India: and in all the languages of India and their literatures, it is the content 
and the spirit of the Ramayana, the Mahābhārata, and the Puranas, with the 
Upanisads and Dharma-éastras in the background, that have found and are 
still finding their full play and their natural abode. They have moulded the 
life and literature of India and constitute the greatest literary heritage of the 
country. The cultural unity of India, ancient, medieval, and modern, has been 
primarily nurtured through them. There is, besides, the huge corpus of litera- 
ture in Sanskrit that has grown round the six orthodox systems of Indian phi- 
losophy and various other aspects of human knowledge and interest, to which 
scholars and writers from different parts of India had contributed. This *matter' 
of ancient India or of the Sanskrit world forms the bed-rock of the medieval 
and modern literatures in most of the modern languages of India. Even a brief 
perusal of the histories of Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Punjabi, Malayalam, Kannada, and Telugu literatures, as well as of those which 
have not been as yet recognized in the Eighth Schedule of the Indian Constitu- 
tion (viz. Maithili, Magahi, Bhojpuri, Nepali, and Rajasthani), will show that, 
looming behind all these literatures not only as their background but also as 
their perpetual inspirer and feeder, there are the towering mountains of the 
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retroflex sounds of t, d, r, n, and 1; the use of ‘post-positions’ in the declension 
of the noun; points of similarity in the structure of the verb; compound verbs; 
*echo-words' ; etc. | 

Overlaying their genetic diversity, there is thus in the general run of Indian 
languages at the present day, an Indian character, which forms one of the bases 
of that ‘certain underlying uniformity of life from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin’, of that ‘general Indian personality’, which has been admitted by 
an Anglo-Indian scholar like Sir Herbert Risley, otherwise so sceptical about 
India’s claim to be considered as one people. 


ARYAN 


Of these linguistic and cultural groups, the Aryan is the most important, 
both numerically and intrinsically. As a matter of fact, Indian civilization has 
found its expression primarily through the Aryan speech as it developed over 
the centuries—through Vedic Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan), then Classical Sans- 
krit, then Early Middle Indo-Aryan dialects like Pali and Old Ardha-Magadhi, 
then Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit and after that the various Prakrits and Apa- 
bhrarhfas, and finally in the last phase, the different Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages of the country. The hymns and poems collected in the four Vedas, 
probably sometime during the tenth century B. c., represent the earliest stage 
of the Aryan speech in India, known as the Old Indo-Aryan. Of these again, 
the language of the Rg- Vedic hymns gives us the oldest specimens of the speech. 
From the Punjab, the original nidus of the Aryans in India, Aryan speech spread 
east along the valley of the Gang&, and by 600 B.c., it was well established 
throughout the whole of the northern Indian plains up to the eastern borders of 
Bihar. The non-Aryan Dravidian and Austric dialects (and in some places the 
Sino-Tibetan speeches too) yielded place to the Aryan language, which, both 
through natural change and through its adoption by a larger and larger number 
of people alien to it, began to be modified in many ways; and this modification 
was largely along the lines of the Dravidian and Austric speeches. The Aryan 
speech entered in this way into a new stage of development, first in eastern 
India (Bihar and the eastern U.P. tracts) and then elsewhere. The Punjab, 
with a larger proportion of born Aryan-rpeakers, remained true to the spirit of 
the older Vedic speech—the Old Indo-Aryan—to the last, to even as late as 
the third century 8.c., and possibly still later. This new stage of development, 
which became established during the middle of the first millennium B.c., is 
known as that of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit. The spoken dialects of Aryan 
continued to have their own lines of development in the different parts of 
North India, and these were also spreading over Sind, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
and northern Deccan, as well as Bengal and the sub-Himalayan regions. The 
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whole country in North, East, and Central India was thus becoming Aryanized 
through the spread of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects. 

While spoken forms of the Aryan speech of this second stage were spreading 
among the masses in this way, a younger form of the Vedic speech was estab- 
lished by the Bráhmanas in northern Punjab and in the ‘Midland’ (i.e. present- 
day eastern Punjab and western U.P.) as a fixed literary language, during the 
sixth-fifth centuries B.c. This younger form of Vedic or Old Indo-Aryan, 
which was established just when the Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) dialects were 
taking shape, later came to be known ag Sanskrit or Classical Sanskrit. Sanskrit 
became one of the greatest languages of Indian civilization, and it has been the 
greatest vehicle of Indian culture for the last 2,500 years (or for the last 3,000 
years, if we take its older form Vedic also). Its history—that of Vedic-cum- 
Sanskrit—as a language of religion and culture has been longer than that of 
any other language—with the exception possibly of written Chinese and Heb- 
rew. It may be noted that Vedic and later (Classical) Sanskrit stand in the 
same relation to each other as do Homeric and Attic Greek. Sanskrit spread 
with the spread of Hindu or ancient Indian culture (of mixed Austric, Mongo- 
loid, Dravidian, and Aryan origin) beyond the frontiers of India: and by A.D. 
400, it became a great cultural link over the greater part of Asia, from Bali, 
Java, and Borneo in the South-East to Central Asia in the North-West, China 
too falling within its sphere of influence. Gradually, it acquired a still wider 
currency in the other countries of Asia wherever Indian religion (Buddhism 
and Bráhmanism) was introduced or adopted. A great literature was built up 
in Sanskrit—epics of national import, belles letters of various sorts including 
the drama, technical literature, philosophical treatises—every department 
of life and thought came to be covered by the literature of Sanskrit. The range 
and variety of Sanskrit literature is indeed an astonishing phenomenon, unmis- 
takably testifying to the uniqueness of the wisdom and genius of the ancient 
Indian masterminds and the expressiveness of the language in a style which has 
been universally acclaimed as one of the richest and the most elegant the world 
has ever seen. 

The various Prakrits or Middle Indo-Aryan dialects continued to develop 
and expand. Some of these were adopted by Buddhist and Jaina sects in ancient 
India as their sacred canonical languages, notably Pali among the Buddhists 
(of the Hinaydna school) and Ardha-Magadhi among the Jains. The literature 
produced in these languages particularly in Pali (and also Gandhari Prakrit) 
migrated to various Asian countries where original contributions in them came 
into existence. The process of simplification of the Aryan speech which began 
with the Second or MiddJe Indo-Aryan stage, continued, and by a.p. 600 we 
come to the last phase of Middle Indo-Aryan, known as the Apabhrarha stage. 
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Further modification of the regional Apabhrarhfas of the period A.D. 600-1000 
gave rise, with the beginning of the second millennium A.D., to the New Indo- 
Aryan or Modern Hoo languages, or bhásgds, which are current at the 
present day. 

The New Indo-Aryan languages, coming ultimately from Vedic Sanskrit 
(or ‘Sanskrit’, in a loose way), are clesely related to each other, like the Neo- 
Romanic languages derived out of Latin. It is believed that in spite of local 
differences in the various forms of Middle Indo-Aryan, right up to the New 
Indo-Aryan development, there was a sort of pan-Indian vulgar or koine form 
of Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan. But local differences in Middle Indo-Aryan 
grew more and more pronounced during the centuries round about A.D. 1000, 
and this led to the provincial New Indo-Aryan languages taking shape and 
being born. Taking into consideration these basic local characteristics, the New 
Indo-Aryan speeches have been classified into a number of local groups, viz. 
(i) North-Western group, (ii) Southern group, (iii) Eastern group, (iv) East- 
Central or Mediate group, (v) Centra] group, and (vi) Northern or Himalayan 
group. The major languages of the New or Modern Indo-Aryan speech family 
are: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sindhi, and 
Urdu. Kashmiri, one of the major modern Indian languages, belongs to the 
Dardic branch of the Indo-Iranian group within the Aryan family. Although 
Dardic by origin, Kashmiri came very early under the profound influence of 
Sanskrit and the later Prakrits which greatly modified its Dardic bases. Most 
scholars now think that Dardic is just a branch of Indo-Aryan. 

DRAVIDIAN 

Dravidian is the second important language family of India and has some 
special characteristics of its own. After the Aryan speech, it has very largely 
functioned as the exponent of Indian culture, particularly the earlier secular as 
well as religious literature of Tamil. It forms a solid bloc in South India, 
embracing the four great literary languages, Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil, 
and Telugu and a number of Jess important speeches all of which are, however, 
overshadowed by the main four. It is believed that the wonderful city civiliza- 
tion of Sind and South Punjab as well as Baluchistan (fourth-third millennium 
B.C.) was the work of Dravidian speakers. But we cannot be absolutely certain 
in this matter, so long as the inscribed seals from the city ruins in those areas 
like Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, etc. remain undeciphered. The art of writing 
would appear to have been borrowed from the pre-Aryan Sind and South 
Punjab people by the Aryan speakers, probably in the tenth century B.C., to 
which period the beginnings of the Bráhmi alphabet, the characteristic Indian 
system of writing connected with Sanskrit and Prakrit in pre-Christian centuries, 
may be traced. 
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The Dravidian speech in its antiquity in India is older than Aryan, and 
yet (leaving apart the problematical writings on the seals found in Sind and 
South Punjab city ruins) the specimens of connected Dravidian writing or 
literature that we can read and understand are over a millennium later than 
the oldest Aryan documents. Of the four great Dravidian languages, Tamil 
has preserved its Dravidian character best, retaining, though not the old 
sound system of primitive Dravidian, a good deal of its original nature in its 
roots, forms, and words. The other three cultivated Dravidian speeches have, 
in the matter of their words of higher culture, completely surrendered them- 
selves to Sanskrit, the classical and sacred language of Hindu India. Tamil 
has a unique and a very old literature, and the beginnings of it go back to 
about 2,000 years from now. Malayalam as a language is an offshoot of Old 
Tamil. From the ninth century A.D. some Malayalam characteristics begin to 
appear, but it is from the fifteenth century that Malayalam literature took 
its independent line of development. Kannada as a cultured language is almost 
as old as Tamil; and although we have some Telugu inscriptions dating from 
the sixth/seventh century A.D., the literary career of Telugu started from the 
eleventh century. Tamil and Malayalam are very close to each other, and 
are mutually intelligible to a certain extent. Kannada also bears a great 
resemblance to Tamil and Malayalam. Only Telugu has deviated a good 
deal from its southern neighbours and sisters. But Telugu and Kannada use 
practically the samc alphabet, which is thus a bond of union between these 
two languages. 


SINO-TIBETAN AND AUSTRIC 


Peoples of Mongoloid origin, speaking languages of the Sino-Tibetan 
family, wcre present in India at least as early as the tenth century B.c., when 
the four Vedas appear to have been compiled. The Sino-Tibetan languages 
do not have much numerical importance or cultural significance in India, 
with the exception of Manipuri or Meithei of Manipur. Everywhere they are 
gradually receding before the Aryan languages like Bengali and Assamese. 
The Austric languages represent the oldest speech family of India, but they 
are spoken by a very small number of people, comparatively. The Austric 
languages of India have a great interest for the student of linguistics and 
human culture. They are valuable relics of India’s past, and they link up 
India with Burma, with Indo-China, with Malaya, and with Indonesia, 
Melanesia, and Polynesia. Their solidarity is, however, broken as in most 
places there has been penetration into Austric blocs by the more powerful 
Aryan speeches with their overwhelming numbers and their prestige. Speakers 
of Austric in all the walks of life (they are mostly either farmers, or farm and 
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plantation, or colliery labourers) know some Aryan language. In some cases 
they have become very largely bilingual. Their gradual Aryanization is a 
process which started some 3,000 years ago when the first Austrics (and 
Mongoloids as well as Dravidians) in North India started to abandon their 
native speech for Aryan. But in the process of abandoning their own language 
and accepting a new one, namely,the Aryan, the Austrics (as well as the 
Dravidians and the Sino-Tibetans) naturally introduced some of their own 
speech habits and their own words into Aryan. In this way, the Austrics and 
other non-Aryan peoples helped to modify the character of the Aryan speech 
in India, from century to century, and even to build up Classical Sanskrit as 
the great culture speech of India. As the speakers of the Sino-Tibetan and 
Austric languages had been in a backward state living mostly a rather primitive 
life in out-of-the-way places, their languages do not show any high literary 
development excepting, as already said, in the case of Meithei or Manipuri 
belonging to Sino-Tibetan, which has quite a noteworthy and fairly old 
literature. They had, however, some kind of village or folk-culture, connected 
with which there developed in all these languages an oral literature consisting 
of folk-songs, religious and otherwise, of folk-tales, and of their legends and 
traditions. And a literature, mainly of Christian inspiration, has been created 
in some of these speeches by translating the Bible in its entirety or in part. 
Songs, legends, and tales of the Austric languages have been collected and 
published, particularly in Santali and Mundari, and in Khasi. Munda and 
Santali lyrics give pretty, idyllic glimpses of tribal life, some of the Munda 
love poems having a rare freshness about them; and a number of Santali 
folk-tales are very beautiful. A few of the folk-tales prevalent in the Sino- 
Tibetan speeches are also beautiful (e.g. the Mikir tale of a young man who 
had a god’s daughter as his bride, and the Kachari story of a young man 
who got a swan-maiden as his wife), but they do not appear to compare 
favourably with the Santali and Mundari languages in the matter of both 
lyric poems and stories. A systematic study of these languages started only 
during the nincteenth century when Europcan missionarics and scholars got 
interested in them. I have discussed in detail the speeches of the Sino-Tibetan 
and Austric families prevalent in the country in my contribution to this volume, 
entitled ‘Adivasi Languages and Litcratures of India’. 


CONCLUSION 


There is, as already said, a fundamental unity in the literary types, genres, 
and expressions among all the modern languages of India in their early, 
medieval, and modern developments. The reason of this unique phenomenon 
is that therë. has been a gradual convergence of Indian languages belonging 
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to the different linguistic families, Aryan, Dravidian, Sino-Tibetan, and 
Austric, towards a common Indian type after their intimate contact with 
each other for at least 3,000 years. 

This volume of The Cultural Heritage of India is indeed an encyclopaedia 
in its scope and range, and it will certainly provide an authentic and valuable 
contribution towards the study of Indian languages and literatures in their 
glory and grandeur; it will also afford a spectacular display of the genius of 
India reflected in various branches of knowledge. It is needless to add that 
the literary heritage of India constitutes a priceless possession covetable to 
any nation, however great it may be by any standard. 


SuNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
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P DIAN culture has an organic unity, and this has been largely brought about 
by language movements, shaped and moulded by the Sanskrit language. 
Sanskrit, by its unique status and unfailing vitality, has been the most powerful 
formative agency from, the very beginning of Indian history and civilization, 
giving them their special Indian character. 


VEDIC LANGUAGE 


The early Vedic Aryans inherited a noteworthy literature of hymns and songs 
from their ancestors, the Indo-Iranians in Iran, and, before them, the primitive 
Indo-European people who had their home in the steppe lands of Eurasia. The 
hymns of the Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, their roots going back to the world of 
the Indo-Europeans, form the earliest available document of the Indo-Aryans. 

These hymns, as used in the religious ceremonies of the Vedic Aryans, were 
chanted with meticulous regard for the proper pronunciation of the words in 
sounds and forms as well as in accent; and the hymns had acquired a remark- 
able sanctity in themselves. The priests who studied the hymns, and chanted 
them after getting them by heart, were men who were styled the Brahmanas 
or the Srotriyas, and they were dedicated to preserving the hymns through oral 
tradition. As custodians of this sacred heritage of a national literature, they were 
accorded the highest status. Early in life, they had to go through a rigorous 
discipline, observing brahmacarya (continence and chastity) and mastering the 
voluminous mass of hymns with proper accent and intonation. 

The tenth and last book (mandala) of the Rg-Veda and a considerable part 
of the Atharva- Veda show a later phase of Vedic Sanskrit; and the later exegetical 
and philosophical works, the Brahmanas and the earlier Upanisads, have 
preserved considerable relics of the old Vedic language. 

This vast literature of Vedic exegesis and Vedic speculation in philosophy, 
the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanisads relating to each Veda, 
was connected by tradition with one or the other of the four Vedas. These 
works were composed through scveral centuries, and unmistakably indicate the 
continuous and gradual evolution of the Vedic language (Vedic Sanskrit) into 
its later phase, the Classical Sanskrit. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 


Classical Sanskrit received its first serious study and formulation with Panini 
(c. fifth century B.c.). Before him, the Aryan language was in a fluid state, 
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like any other spoken language. Panini’s great Sanskrit grammar in some 
4,000 aphorisms in eight chapters, called the Astddhydyi, ushered in quite a 
linguistic revolution by stabilizing the norms of the language, leaving enough 
scope for the incorporation of later forms and modifications growing within 
thc framework of the principles laid down by him. 

A great many works in this later Classical Sanskrit, the Mahābhārata, the 
Rámáyana, the Puranas, and othef works, such as the Dharma-Sastras, 
acquired almost the same sanctity as the Vedic texts. Thus, Sanskrit with its 
expanding literature became a dynamic force to dominate, absorb, and direct 
most of the cultural and linguistic movements in the following centuries. 

Panini’s great influence standardized the Sanskrit language firmly; Sanskrit 
continued to be the mightiest force in the literary, linguistic, and cultural world 
of India. The later forms of the Indo-Aryan speech, the Prakrits (Pali and the 
rest), were taken up by the hetcrodox sects, the Buddhists and the Jains and 
their teachers, who created a great literature in these forms. But from the begin- 
ning the prestige and importance of Sanskrit almost overwhelmed them. 

THE EFFLORESCENCE OF SANSKRIT 

During the Gupta age, from the fourth to the seventh century A.D., 
Sanskrit attained a creative efflorescence. During this period, the Makabhárata, 
in almost its present form (with Krsna as its divinc hero), emerged as the 'fifth 
Veda’; the Mahabharata is thc greatest book in Sanskrit and Indian literature 
and, some would say, even in world literature. The older Puranas, such as the 
Vayu, the Matsya, and perhaps the Visnu and the Márkandeya, were composed 
or revised during the Gupta age. The study of the Dharma-Sastras (works on 
social customs, laws, and religious rituals) and the various sciences as well as 
philosophy in all its various branches and in the different schools received a 
great impetus. Among the sciences, astronomy, mathematics, and medicine 
were assiduously cultivated, while architecturc, sculpture, and painting reached 
their highest level of artistic expression. 

Secular literature—poems and romantic cpics, dramas, and prose romances 
—reached its climax in the kdvyas (epics) and the náfakas (dramas). Sanskrit, 
already the medium of intercourse between the cultured sections of the pcople 
in the whole of India, became the great unifying force, the source and inspira- 
tion of culture in its manifold aspects. Sanskrit (along with some of its younger 
forms of speech, the Prakrits) spread outside India in the wake of Indian com- 
merce and expansion and, with the spread of Indian civilization and religion 
(both Buddhism and Bràhinapism), all over Asia. Thus Sanskrit found new 
homes in Central Asia, Tibet, Indo-China, and Indonesia. It was also studied 
in China, Korea, and Japan, and round about a.p. 500-800 it was the great 
cultural language binding India with the greater part of Asia. A man knowing 
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Sanskrit could travel from Central Asia to Java and Bali without experiencing 
any difficulty in language. As many scholars believe, Kālidāsa, one of the 
world's greatest literary artists, flourished at the court of Candragupta II 
Vikramáditya (c. a.D. 400). Ever since they were written, his Raghuvantsa, 
Meghadüta, and Sakuntald have been accepted as supreme models of literary art. 

In spite of the Prakrits coming into use among the Buddhists and the Jains, 
Sanskrit continued not only as the medium of Brahmanical (and even Buddhist 
and Jaina) religious ritual, but it was established also as the language of the 
élite (Sista) at the royal courts and academies of learning and as the medium of all 
higher studies in the various branches of philosophy and science. Caraka testi- 
fies that discussions in medical schools all over India were carried on in 
Sanskrit. 

However, Sanskrit was never static. In its growth, it absorbed and assimi- 
lated many words and terms of expression from the regional dialects, both of 
Aryan and non-Aryan (Dravidian, Kol or Munda, and Tibeto-Burman) 
origin. 

THE PRAKRITS, APABHRAMSAS, AND BHASAS 


Pali and the Prakrits represent the Middle Indo-Aryan period (from after 
600 B.c. to about A.D. 1000). These dialects came into existence as the result 
of certain phonetic changes and grammatical modifications which had naturally 
come in with the passage of time. 

The Prakrits have come down to us in inscriptions (from the fourth to the 
third century B.c.) and literary works preserved at different times and places. 
Vararuci’s Prdkrta-prakésa (fifth century A.D.) and Hemacandra's Prakrit 
grammar (twelfth century) are two of the most famous Prakrit grammars. 

In the course of time, the Prakrits were transformed into what are known as 
the Apabhrarhfa dialects, of which there are quite a number, which began to be 
used in literature, both folk or popular and ornate or scholarly, after a.n. 500. 
As a medium for folk as well as bardic poetry they were used from Bengal in the 
east to Saurashtra in the west. Voluminous epics like the Mahābhārata and 
noteworthy secular compositions like Sandesardsaka, as well as dohás (distichs) 
by Bráhmanical, Buddhist, and Jaina writers, have come to us in Apabhraméa. 
Its regional varieties are seen in the rdsas in western India and in such works as 
those of poets like Vidyápati in the east (fifteenth century). 

We can trace the origin and development of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages (the 'Bhásás') to Apabhrarhśa. The evolution followed a pattern of 
its own. The dialects—desabhásds or local speeches or forms of patots—standard- 
ized and enriched under the influence of Sanskrit, developed their literature. 
The spoken forms of Middle Indo-Aryan had their own normal development 
from decade to decade through the centuries, but at every stage Sanskrit re- 
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mained the perennial source of inspiration, ready to come to the rescue of the 
desabhágüs whenever they moved too far away from the old Indo-Aryan. 

Prakrit and Apabhrarhéa disappeared. Sanskrit, strengthened by the genius 
of Panini, survived, and became a new source of inspiration for the modern 
Indo-Aryan (as well as Dravidian) languages in the development of their 
literature. 


SANSKRIT AND THE DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 


When the South received the impact of Sanskrit, it developed a devotional 
literature of supreme quality first in Tamil, and then in Telugu and Kannada. 
There was an earlier native Dravidian tradition of literature in Tamyl— thc 
Sangam literature—but this literature from the very beginning received strong 
Brahmanical or Sanskrit influence and learning through sages, writers, and 
grammarians like Agastya and Tolkappiyan. A song by Ka4ri-kizhar addressed 
to an early Pandiyan king attests to the influence of early Vedic sages. The song 
runs: ‘May your head bend low before the upraised hands of Vedic sages when 
they bless you.’ The Jains and the Buddhists also brought North Indian Aryan 
influence into the Dravidian speeches of the South. 

The Sangam literature was overlaid by that of the Saiva and Vaisnava saints, 
the Nayanmars and the Alvars, and Tamil literature became saturated with 
the spirit of the Puranas and of Sanskrit, as happened in all other languages; 
the various versions of the Rámáyana and the Mahābhārata are national works 
as much in the South as in the North. 

The Sanskrit literature of the South, that is, of the Dravidian-speaking 
States, has added lustre to the Sanskrit literature of India. Sankara, Ramànuja, 
Madhva, and other philosophers, as well as poets and saints, who wrote in 
Sanskrit, are as great in the history of Sanskrit as Kautilya and Kalidasa, 
Rájasekhara and Bhavabhüti. 

Sanskrit literature, and a sort of itsunderstudy, the literature in Pali, Prakrit, 
and ApabhrarhSa, were running their usual course when, by a.n. 1000, their 
last transformations, the new or modern Indo-Aryan languages, came to the field 
and became the rivals of Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits. 


BHAKTI MOVEMENT AND REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


A new attitude in religion, that of bhakti—an abandon of faith in God—came 
in, and very largely dominated Indian religious life and also Indian literature. 
This was faith in some aspect of the Divinity—either Siva, or the Great Mother 
Goddess Sakti or Parvati, or Visnu (especially in his incarnations of Rama 
and Krsna), or in some of the other gods like Ganesa, Sürya, and Kumara, 
Later, bhakti also permeated Buddhism and Jainism. 

Mainly through bhakti, the great religious leaders played a notable part in 
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the development of the regional languages. Among them we may mention: 
Jüànes$vara, Namadeva, Basava, Narsi Mehta, Guru Nanak, Mirábái, and 
Sankara Deva. Great stimulus was given by the bhakti movement to Braja- 
bhas4, a Western Hindi dialect, and also to Awadhi or Kosali, an Eastern 
Hindi speech. The followers of Sri Caitanya, through their writings, greatly 
influenced the development of Bengali. 

Sacred cities like Varanasi, Ayodhy4, Mathura, Vrndavana, Navadvipa, 
and Amrtsar became centres of this new Indo-Aryan bhakti literature. From the 
fourteenth century onwards we have poets by the score. 

Tulasidasa’s Ráma-carita-mánasa, an early Awadhi (Eastern Hindi) version 
of the Ramayana, became a classic in its own right and, for the greater part of 
northern India, provided the gospel of righteous living in a language of perfect 
beauty. Süradása and Mirabai wrote their lyrics on Krsna in Braja-bhasa and 
in Rajasthani. 


THE MODERN RENAISSANCE 


The three universities established by the British in India in 1857 adopted 
English as the medium of instruction, but at the same time prescribed Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian as ‘classical languages’, besides Greek and Latin, one of 
which most students preparing for the ‘Entrance Examination’ had to take as 
a compulsory subject. In this way, through the English schools affiliated to the 
universities, the doors of Sanskrit were opened wide to all students, irrespective 
of caste ar creed. 

The study of English began scriously first in Bengal and then spread to 
other parts of India. The college-educated Indian élite soon came under the 
spell of Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Browning, 
Tennyson, and the rest; and then began, under the joint influence of Sanskrit 
and English, the modern literary renaissance in India. 

Enriched by Sanskrit, and leavened by the expressive vigour of English, all 
the modern Indian languages acquired wider horizons and higher ranges of 
expression. Indian literary forms were inspired by those of the West; the two 
were interwoven to produce a rich expressiveness, a new technique, and quite 
a vast vision of beauty. 

The modern spirit in literature first began to manifest itself in Bengali, for 
by 1850 Bengali had started on its modern career. It fell in line with English and 
European literature, but retained its native character and preserved fully the 
great heritage of Sanskrit and of the spirit of Indian civilization. 

Since the days of Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), Bengali prose became a 
powerful medium with the help of Sanskrit. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, due to the influence of Persian as the official language of the Muslim 
rulers, Bengali had a large Persian vocabulary. However, from the first decades 
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of the nineteenth century, it retrieved its genius and its Sanskritic character. 
Rammohun Roy, ‘the Father of Modern India’, was at first a Persian and 
Arabic scholar and learned Sanskrit later in life. In his Bengali writings he 
scrupulously used a highly Sanskritized style. 

In the hands of Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, Bengali prose took its final 
shape. After him, this tendency was continued by the three great literary figures 
who dominated the language in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries: 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt, Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and Rabindranath 
Tagore. With them were quite a host of other prolific writers. 

A song in Bengali composed by Rabindranath Tagore has been adopted 
as the national anthem of the Indian Republic. The song is a majestic composi- 
tion with its sonorous Sanskritic vocabulary, describing in a series of noble stanzas 
the ideals and ideologies of India as a country, which accepted the basic human 
values and looked upon God, the ultimate Reality, as the only Arbiter of the 
destinies of both India and humanity. 

Modern Hindi also, during the last one hundred years, has acquired great 
expressiveness by drawing upon the vocabulary and other resources of Sanskrit. 
The first great writer in modern Hindi was Bharatendu Harishchandra of 
Varanasi (1850-1883); it was he who gave the tone to modern literary Hindi. 
In spite of certain opposition, the reasons for which should be dispassionately 
looked into, Hindi can still be regarded as the representative language of India 
and it is most widely understood in the Aryan-speaking India and in the 
bigger towns of Dravidian India as well. 

Hindi (or Hindustani or Hindusthani) is a great language. In various dia- 
lectal forms, the two most important of which are Braja and Awadhi, it has one 
of the richest medieval literature of India. In tts modern colloquial form it is 
the link language of North India, and is also understood in many of the 
cities of the South. 

The history of the other great languages of modern India, whether Aryan 
or Dravidian, follows the pattern we find in Bengali. These languages are: 
Gujarati, Marathi, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, Malayalam, Oriya, Punjabi, 
and Assamese. 

The modern renaissance in India has produced several eminent poets among 
whom we may mention Maithili Sharan Gupta (Hindi), Nanalal (Gujarati), 
Subrahmanya Bharati (Tamil), Gurudzadu (Telugu), and Vallattol Narayana 
Menon (Malayalam). Their works reflect the three elements of the renaissance— 
burning nationalism, a glorious view of India's ancient past, and faith in India's 
future. 


URDU AND PERSIAN 


Persian was the court language of the Muslim rulers, and Urdu came into 
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existence in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries as the medium of communica- 
tion between the people and the Persian-using court and army officials. Written 
in a modified Arabic script, though its basic structure was Indo-Aryan, it 
became a literary language by borrowing vocabulary, structure, idiom, imagery, 
and allusions from Persian. 

Hindus connected with the courts had to master Persian, They performed 
the prescribed daily rituals and worshipped Hindu deities with Sanskrit mantras, 
but their want of familiarity with the Indian script (particularly in Punjab and 
western Uttar Pradesh) often made, them write, and therefore read, these 
mantras in the Perso-Arabic script of Urdu. However, they regulated their per- 
sonal, social, and religious life according to the S&stras, the Hindu scriptures. 

Urdu is not the language of all the Muslims in India; a vast majority of them 
speak the local languages like Bengali, Marathi, Telugu, and Tamil. On the 
other hand, several sections of Hindus in Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, and Punjab 
speak and write Urdu as their first language; but Urdu is now a diminishing 
force among Hindus. 


ENGLISH 


When Persian ceased to be the language of the rulers, aspiring young men 
turned to the study of English, the official language of the British rulers, All that 
was left of Persian to the regional languages of North India (from Punjab to 
Bengal) was a legacy of some Persian words and idioms. 

In the course of half a century, English gradually became the medium used 
by the élite all over the country to express their growing sense of national] pan- 
Indian unity and solidarity. 

The place which English occupies in India is now underestimated, if not 
ignored altogether—at least in some quarters. The whole texture of Indian 
constitutional and legal concepts has been woven with ideas represented by 
English words. Indian scholarshtp owes its high standard to close contact with 
western scholarship through the medium of English, For a long time to come, 
progress in science and technology in the country will be possible only through 
the medium of the English language because of its international character. 
Above all, as things are today, English is the only available medium for inter- 
State, inter-university, and international communication. 

English is no longer the language of England alone; it is an international 
language. Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Mahatma Gandhi, Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, Jawaharlal Nehru, and many other authors who wrote in 
English have contributed large Indian elements to the language. Modern 
Indian writers of English have made a distinct contribution to world literature 
by their works which bring the spirit and mentality of modern India in telling 
and forceful form before the entire civilized world. Such writers are Toru 
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Dutt, Romesh Chandra Dutt, and Rabindranath Tagore; and among other 
writers of creative literature we may mention Mulk Raj Anand, R. K. Narayan, 
Raja Rao, Bhabani Bhattacharya, and others, They are Indians, but at the 
same time, through the medium they are handling so effectively, the English 
language, they are also of the whole world. 

Beneath the diversity of languages and literature in India flows an under- 
current of basic unity of culture and ‘civilization rooted in the fusion of Sanskrit 
and Sanskritic languages with. the Dravidian languages and other local dialects. 
This basic'unity, I hope, will be elaborately brought out by the learned authors 
of the various chapters which follow. 


PART I 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 


2 
LITERATURE OF BRAHMANISM IN SANSKRIT 


HE Bráhmapic religion, in its different phases, has a vast and traditionally 

continuous literature which concerns itself, directly or indirectly, with the 
various aspects of that religion. We have made an attempt in the following 
two sections to present a connected historical account of this literature, from the 
age of the Vedas down to about the end of the medieval period, taking into 
account the more significant literary works, and paying special attention to 
some of the hitherto neglected works. 


I 


THE VEDIC LITERATURE 


The literature of Brahmanism begins with the Vedas. We should note, first 
of all, certain distinctive features of the Vedas. The term veda does not denote 
any single book; it denotes an entire literature, and a literature which is strik- 
ingly extensive from the standpoints of chronology, geography, and authorship. 
Composition of the various texts which are believed to constitute the Vedas 
was sprcad over many centuries and over different localitics, and 1 is ascribed 
to many generations of poets, priests, and philosophers. But ancient tradition 
connected with the genesis of the Vedas does not warrant the use of such words 
as ‘composition’ and ‘authorship’. For it is traditionally claimed that the Vedas 
are apauruseya, that is to say, no human agency was responsible for their creation. 
The Vedas have existed from time immemorial, and will exist for eternity. The 
activity of the various ysis (seers) associated with the Vedas is restricted only 
to ‘seeing’ or ‘discovering’ them. Finally, the claim that the Vedas are apauruseya 
has naturally given rise to another claim, that of veda-prámánya. The Vedas, 
being free from all the limitations and deficiencies usually associated with a 
human agency, posscss absolute validity in the field of knowledge. 

The Vedas have been transmitted from generation to generation through 
oral tradition, They arc called the Srutis because they were recited and ‘heard’, 
not written and read. (The word smuti, incidentally, is also interpreted as ‘the 
rhythm of the infinite heard by the soul’, its apauruseyaiva thereby being con- 
firmed.) Though the Vedas signify not any single specific text but a veritable 
library of texts which are remarkably diverse in form and content, there is a 
thread of logical development running through them, and it is this that imparts 
to them a distinctive unity. 
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Vedic literary history is usually divided into three main periods: the 
Samhita, the Brahmana, and the Upanigad periods. Broadly speaking, these 
periods represent a chronological as well as a logical sequence. 

Reference may also be made to another feature of the Vedas, which is 
important from the point of view of Vedic literary history. This concerns the 
emergence, in the course of time, of various Vedic sãkhäs (branches) which have 
sponsored their own recensions of the different Vedic texts. 


THE PRE-VEDIC HOMELAND AND THE VEDIC RELIGION 


lt is believed that the ancient ancestors of the Indo-European-spcaking 
people once had their common home in the North Kirghiz region. In the course 
of time some tribes amongst them migrated towards the south-east and even- 
tually settled down in the Balkh region. There they developed a form of their 
origina] Indo-European language, which may be characterized as proto-Aryan, 
the direct ancestor of the Vedic language. They also developed a form of religion 
which may be characterized as proto-Aryan, for it was, in many respects, a 
direct precursor of the Vedic religion.! From Balkh, there occurrcd further 
migrations and some tribes proceeded again south-cast and finally reached 
Sapta-Sindhu, the land of the seven rivers. These tribes were the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryans. 

When the Vedic Aryans settled down in this new region and established 
their tribal dominions, a sense of security and prosperity gradually grew among 
them. One thing which they undertook to do in this new phase of life was to 
collect, revise, add to, and systematically arrange their stray and scattered 
mantras, which had been composed by the early Vedic seers. The word manira 
denotes, on the one hand, the prayers addressed to the various divinities of the 
mythological religion of the classes within the community of Vedic Aryans, 
and, on the other, the formulas and incantations connected with the religion of 
the masses. All these mantras were now brought together, and two great collec- 
tions (Samhitas) resulted: the Rg-Veda Samhitd (or the Rg-Veda) and the Atharva- 
Veda Samhita (or the Atharva-Veda). Since the word samhita means ‘collection’, 
it necessarily presupposes a former stage of stray and scattered mantras. Even- 
tually, two more collections were also made: the Sáma-Veda Samhita and the 
Yajur-Veda Samhita. 'Thesc four Samhitàs are commonly referred to as the four 
Vedas. 


1 "The religion of the Vedic Aryans may be said to have been mainly twofold. On the one hand, 
they developed a cosmic religion (in which such concepts as Dydud-Prthivi (Heaven and Earth) and 
Varuna-Ria (the cosmic power by which all are covered) played the most prominent role], a hero-religion 
(which was dominated by the personality of Indra), an Agni cult, a Soma cult, and so on. This was 
the religious ideology of the ‘classes’ within the community of the Vedic Aryans. On the other hand, 
coeval with this, there was also the religious ideology of the ‘masses’, which was essentially magical 
in character. The carly Vedic ysis composed mantras relating to both these types of religion. 
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The Rg-Veda Samhtta which has come down to us belongs to the branch 
known as the Sákala Sakha. It consists of 1,028 sūktas (hymns) including eleven 
vdlakhilya (additional) hymns. These hymns, which are made up of a varying 
number of maniras in the form of rks (metrical stanzas), are distributed in ten 
books called mandalas. The formation of the mandalas was governed mainly by 
the principle of homogeneity of authorship. Among the classes of the Vedic 
Aryans certain families had already acquired some measure of socio-religious 
importance. The mantras, or hymns, which the progenitor and the members of 
any of these families claimed to have 'seen' were collected in the book of that 
family. The nucleus øf the Rg-Veda mandalas two to seven is formed of six such 
family books, which are respectively ascribed to the families of Grtsamada, 
Visvamitra, Vàmadeva, Atri, Bharadvája, and Vasistha. The eighth mandala 
largely belongs to the Kanvas. The ninth mandala is governed by the principle 
of the homogeneity not of authorship but of subject-matter, for all the siktas 
in this mandala relate to soma (an intoxicating juice). The first and the tenth 
mandalas, each of which has 191 hymns, are miscellaneous collections of long 
and short süktas. | 

Within a mandala, the süktas are arranged according to the subject-matter. 
That is to say, the süktas are grouped according to the divinities to whom they 
relate, and then these devatd groups are arranged in some set order. Within a 
devatà group, again, the sitktas are normally arranged in thé descending order 
of the number of their stanzas. 

The Rg-Veda has also been arranged by another method. In this the whole 
collection is divided into eight astakas (books). Each astaka is subdivided into 
eight adhydyas (chapters), and each adhydya is further subdivided into about 
thirty-three vargas (sections) consisting of about five mantras each. This arrange- 
ment, however, is obviously mechanical and intended mainly to serve the. 
practical purpose of Vedic study. 

Tradition requires that before starting the study of any sikta one should 
know four essential items about it: ysi, authorship; devaid, subject-matter; 
chandas, metre; and vintyoga,® ritualistic application. The poets of the Rg-Veda 
show themselves to have been conscious artists and they sometimes employed 
various stylistic and rhetorical devices. The majority of the süktas in the Rg- 
Veda are of the nature of prayers addressed to different divinities usually with 
background descriptions of their various exploits and achievements. Apart 
from these prayers and their mythology, however, we do get in some süktas of 


3 This last item is evidently an after-thought. The mandala arrangement of the Rg-Veda clearly indi- 
cates that this Samthitd is not at all ritual-oriented. It also becomes clear that the various hymns were 
not composed with any elaborate sacrificial ritual in view. The ee purpose was superimposed 
on them in a later period. 
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the Rg-Veda intimations of the further development of Vedic thought in the 
directions of ritualism and philosophical speculation, In connection with. the 
latter, special mention may be made of the Hiranyagarbha-sükta (X. 121), the 
Puruga-sükta (X. 90), and the Ndsadiya-sitkta (X. 129). 

THE, ATHARVA-VEDA SAMHITÀ 

In contrast to the Rg-Veda, the Atharva-Veda is essentially a heterogeneous 
collection of mantras. It concerns itself mostly with the everyday life of the 
common man, from the pre-natal stage:to the post-mortem. It portrays that life 
with all its light and shade, and highlights the generally obscure human emo- 
tions and relations. Truly, there is an. aura of mystery and unexpectedness about 
it. The interest of-the Atharva- Veda is varied and its impact is irresistible. 

A distinctive feature of the Atharva-Veda is the large number of names by 
which it has been traditionally known. All these names are significant, and 
together give a full idea of the nature, extent, and content of this Veda. The 
name Atharvdngirasah (an abbreviated form of this, Atharva-Veda, has, in the 
course of time, come to be the one most commonly uscd) is, for example, 
indicative of the twofold character of the Atharvanic magic: the wholesome, 
auspicidus, ‘white’ magic of the Atharvans and the terrible, sorcerous, ‘black’ 
magic of the Angirasas. The substitution of Bhrgu for Atharvan in the name 
Bhrgvangirasah is presumably the result of the dominant role played by the 
family of the Bhrgus in a certain period of India’s cultural history. The purohita 
(priest) of a Vedic king was expected to be an adept in both white and black 
magic, and in order to discharge adequately the duties of his responsible office 
he naturally depended on the mantras and practices of the Atharva-Veda. Thus 
it was that this Veda also came to be called the Purohita- Veda. It was also called 
the Xsatra-Veda, becausc it included within its scope many practices spccifically 
relating to the Ksatriya rulers. 

The Atharva-Veda consisted of brahmans (magically potent mantras) and was 
therefore, according to one view, called the Brahma-Veda. But there is another 
reason why it is called the Brahma-Veda, which is far more significant, On 
account of the peculiar character of the contents of the Atharva-Veda, it was, 
for a long time, not regarded as being on a par with the other thrcc Vedas, 
called trayi. As a rcaction against this exclusive attitude of the Vedic hierarchy, 
the Atharva-Vedins went to the other extreme and claimed that their Veda 
not only enjoyed, by right, the full status of a Veda, but actually comprehended 
the other three Vedas. The view, had already been independently gaining 
ground that the Rg-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, and the Sdma-Veda were essentially 
limited in scope and that brahman alone was truly limitless. The sponsors of the 
Atharva-Veda claimed that this brahman was adequately embodied in their Veda, 
and that the Atharva-Veda was therefore the Brahma-Veda. 
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However, it is not unlikely that the name Brahma-Veda became stabilized 
because the priest of the Atharva-Veda in the Vedic ritual was called brahman. 
The Atharva-Veda is usually considered to be a Veda of magic, and magic 
becomes effective only through the joint operation of mantras and the corre- 
sponding practices. The Atharva-Veda Samhita itself contains only the mantras, 
while its various practices are described in its many ancillary texts, particularly 
in its five kalpas. The Atharva-Veda is accordingly sometimes referred to as the 
Veda of the five kalpas. But mystic and esoteric verses are there in the Atharva- 
Veda, and this justifies in a way its claim to be regarded as the Brahma-Veda, 
dealing specifically with Brahman, the supreme Spirit, the other three being 
more or less connected with the ritual of worship. 

Nine (or sometimes fifteen) sakhds of the Atharva-Veda are traditionally 
known, but the Sarhhitás of only two Jakhds, the Saunaka and the Paippal&da, 
have been preserved. It was once believed that the Paippalüda Sakha was restric- 
ted to Kashmir and it was therefore called, though erroneously, the Kashmirian 
Atharva- Veda. It has now been established, however, that that fdkhd of the Atharva- 
Veda had also spread in eastern India (Orissa and south-west Bengal) and in 
Gujarat. The entire Paippalada recension was discovered some years ago in 
Orissa by the late Dr Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya and a small portion of it 
has been published.* 

The Saunaka Sarhhitd of the Atharva-Veda has been more commonly current. 
It consists of 730 süktas divided into twenty kdgdas (books). About five-sixths of 
the süktas, which are called artha-sflktas, contain metrical stanzas, whereas the 
remaining süktas, which are called parydya-:süktas, contain avasdnas (prose-units). 
Unlike the Rg-Veda Samhitd, the arrangement of the Atharva- Veda Sarmhitd is not 
governed by any consideration either of authorship or of subject-matter. In- 
deed, it is understandable that the historical tradition regarding authorship 
was not preserved in respect of this ‘Veda of the masses’. Again, the Atharva- 
Veda shows considerable looseness in matters of metre, accent, and grammar, 
presumably because it was not subjected, as the &g-Veda was, to deliberate 
revision and redaction. 

The contents of the Atharva-Veda are remarkably diverse in character. There 
are in this Veda charms to counteract diseases and possession by evil spirits, 
bhaigajydni. The Atharva-Veda presenta perhaps the most complete account of 
primitive medicine. There are also prayers for health and long life, dpusydgi; 
for happiness and prosperity, faujfikdni. There are also spells pertaining to the 
various kinds of relationship with women, sirikarmdgi. Another significant 
section of this Veda contains hymns which concern themselves with affairs 
involving the king, rdjakarmégi, and others which are intended for securing 
harmony in domestic, social, and political spheres, sdrimanagydni. 

? Calcutta. Sanskrit College Research Series. Paippaláda recension, Text No. 14, granthidka 26, 
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As for black magic, the Atharva-Veda abounds in formulas for sorcery and 
imprecation, for exorcism; and. counter-exorcism, ábhicdrikóni and kytydpari- 
harandni. Polarity may be said to be one of the most striking features of the 
Atharva- Veda ; for side by side with the incantations for sorcery and black magic, 
it contains highly theosophical or philosophical speculations. These specula- 
tions, indeed, represent a significant Jandmark in the history of Indian thought. 

As has been mentioned, the Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda are the only two 
primary Sarhhitàs, the other two Sarhhitüs being mostly derivative in character. 
Again, it is to be noted in the same context that the Sáma-Veda and the Yajur- 
Veda may be styled as Samhitas since they are, in a sense, collections of mantras, 
but in them are reflected tendencies which are not of the Sarhhità period but 
are of the Brahmana period. 


THE SAMA-VEDA SAMHITÀ 


The Sáma-Veda Samhita is a collection of mantras prescribed for chanting at 
various soma sacrifices by the udgátr (singer-priest) and his assistants: thus this 
Veda serves an avowedly ritualistic purpose. Though called Sdma-Veda, it is not 
strictly speaking a collection of sdmans (chants). The Sdma-Veda, as we have said, 
is essentially a derivative production in the sense that most of its mantras are 
derived from the Rg-Veda. Three distinct stages may be inferred in the evolution 
of this Veda. There is a specific manira taken from the Rg-Veda in its original 
form. This mantra is taken into the Sdma-Veda with a view to its being made 
the basis of a proper sáman. The only change that is effected in this process 
concerns the marking of the accents, numbers, 1, 2, and 3 now being used to 
indicate accents instead of the vertical and horizontal lines used in the Rg-Veda. 
In this second stage the mantra is called sámayoni-mantra. 

The Säma-Veda is actually a collection of such sémayont-maniras. The collec- 
tion is in two main parts: the Pürvárcika and the Uitarārcika. The Pürvárcka 
consists of 585 single verses, of which the first 114 are addressed to Agni, the 
next 352 to Indra, and the last 119 to Soma. The Uitarárcika consists of 1,225 
verses grouped into 400 units of connected verses which are mostly trcas (strophes 
consisting of three verses). The total number of mantras in the Sama-Veda, 
excluding, the repeated ones, is 1,549, all of which except 78 are taken from the 
Rg-Veda, mostly from its eighth and ninth mandalas (books). 

It is, however, not in the form in which they occur in the Sdma-Veda Samhita 
that these mantras are employed by the udgátr in the soma ritual. The sámayoni- 
mantras are transformed into chants or ritual melodies called gdnas. This is done 
by means of such devices as the modification, prolongation, and repetition of 
the syllables occurring in the manira itself, and the occasional insertion of 
additional syllables known as stobhas. These ganas, which represent the third 
and final stage in the evolution of the Säma- Veda, are collected in four books: the 
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Grámageya-gána, the Aranya-gána, the Üka-gána, and the Ühya-gàna. Of course, these 
gana collections are quite distinct from the Séma-Veda Samhita. Normally, each 
gana in these collections is given some technical name, for example, Brhat, 
Rathantara, or Gotamasya Parka. Since one sámayoni-mantra can be chanted in a 
variety of ways, it may give rise to several ganas. For instance, three gdnas, 
Gotamasya Parka, Kafyapasya Barhisa, and another Gotamasya Parka, have evolved 
out of the first mantra in the Séma-Veda Samhtd. Consequently, the number of 
Sáma-gánas is much larger than the number of sámayoni-mantras. The number of 
ganas in the Jaiminiya school is 3,681 and that in the Kauthuma school 2,722. 

Thirteen sadkhds of the Sáma-Veda are traditionally mentioned, though only 
three sakhds, the Kauthuma, the Ránayaniya, and the Jaimini, are well known today. 
Patafijali, in his Mahábhásya, speaks of the Sdma-Veda having a thousand ‘paths’, 
sahasravartma sämavedah. This characterization presumably suggests the large 
number of possible modes of séma chanting, rather than a thousand sdkhds of the 
Süma- Veda, as is construed by some. 

In the Bhagavad-Gità (X. 22) the Sáma-Veda is glorified as the most excellent 
of the Vedas. This may be due to the great efficacy of the magical potence engen- 
dered in the Vedic ritual by the chanting of the sdmans. 


THE YAJUR-VEDA SAMHITÀ 


Like the Sama-Veda, the Yajur-Veda is essentially ritualistic in character. 
This is clearly indicated by Yaska’s derivation of the word Yajus from the root 
Jj, to sacrifice. But while the Sdma-Veda concerns itself exclusively with the soma 
sacrifice, the Yajur-Veda treats of the entire sacrificial system. Indeed, the Yajur- 
Veda may be regarded as the first regular textbook on Vedic ritual as a whole. 
It deals mainly with the duties of the adhvaryu (firc-priest), who is responsible for 
the actual performance of the various sacrificial rites. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that while the Sdma-Veda represents a very early stage in the history 
of Indian music, the Yajur-Veda marks the beginning of Sanskrit prose. 

Tradition speaks variously of the Yayur-Veda having 86 or 101 sékhds. But 
for our present purpose we may consider only its two main recensions, the 
Krsna Yajur-Veda and the Sukla Yajur-Veda. The difference between these two 
recensions lies not so much in their content as in their arrangement. In the 
Krsna Yajur-Veda the mantras (mostly derived from the Rg-Veda) and the yajus 
(sacrificial formulas in prose) and their ritualistic explanations (called the 
Bráhmana) are mixed up together. That is to say, in the matter of form and 
content, the Sarhhità of the Kysna Yajur-Veda is not particularly distinguishable 
from the Brahmana or the Aranyaka of that Veda. As against this, the Sarhhità 
of the Sukla Yajur-Veda contains the mantras and yajus only, reserving the corres- 
ponding ritualistic explanation and discussion for the Satapatha Bráhmana which 
belongs to that Veda. 
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From among the many schools of the Krraa Yajur- Veda the Sarhhités of only 
four schools are available today, either entirely or in fragments, These four schools 
are: the Taittirlya, the Küthaka, the MaitráyupI, and the Kapisthala-katha. 
The Taittiriya school is traditionally divided into two branches, the Aukhya and 
the Khandikeya. The Khindikeya is further subdivided into five branches: the 
Apastamba, the Baudhüyana, the Satyüg&dha, the Hiranyakedin, and the 
Bhiradvaja. The Taittirlya school has preserved its literature perhaps most 
fully amongst all the Vedic schools, maintaining;its continuity from the Sarhhità 
period, through the Br&hmana, the Aranyaka, and the Upanisad periods, to 
the Sütra period. It is presumably on account of this fact that the Taittiriya 
school is often equated with the whole of the Krspa Yajur-Veda. 

The name Taittiriya is variously explained. There is, for instance, the 
legend which narrates how Yajfiavalkya, who had developed differences with 
his teacher Vaidamp&yana, vomited the Veda which he had learned from his 
teacher; how, at the instance of Vaiíampüyana, his other pupils, assuming the 
form of tittiri birds, consumed the vomited Veda; how, consequently, the Veda 
so recovered by the tittiri birds was called the Tatttiriya-Veda; and how, finally, 
Yajfiavalkya secured from the Sun-god another Veda which came to be known 
as the Sukla or bright Yajur-Veda. It is also suggested that, on account of the 
interspersion in it of the mantras and the brdhmana portion, the Krsa Yajur-Veda 
appears variegated like a stiri bird, and is therefore called the Taittiriya 
Samhitd. However, the most satisfactory explanation of the name seems to be 
that an ancient sage called Tittiri was traditionally regarded as the ‘seer’ of 
this Veda. 

As suggested above, the Sarnhità, the Bráhmana, and the Aranyaka of the 
Taittiriya school form one single unit, and together cover the entire Vedic 
ritual, The Taittiriya Samhitd is divided into 7 kdndas (parts), 44 prasnas or 
prapathakas (chapters), 651 anuvdkas (sections), and 2,198 kandikás (sub-sections). 
The principal sacrifices* described in it include the new-moon and full-moon 
sacrifices and the agnisfoma, the vdjapeya, the rdjasiya, the sautrdmagi, the 
agnyüdheya, the agnihotra, the pasubandha, and the agnicayana. These are 
supplemented by the Taittiriya. Bráhmaga which deals with the asvamedha, the 
purusamedha, the naksatra sacrifices, and others, and also by the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
which deals with the sarvamedha, the pitrmedha, the pravargya, and others. 

It may be observed that in the Zaittiriya texts neither the different sacrifices 
nor the mantras are given in any rational order, In view of the peculiar arrange- 
ment of these texts, a special method called the sdrasvata-pdjha is adopted in 
connection with them which studies the mantras and the brdhmaga portion 
together. 


* For details of the rites and sacrifices mentioned in this article see V. M. Apte, ‘Vedic Rituals’, 
CHI, Vol. I, pp. 234-63. 
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. The other Sarhhitás of the Krsna Yajur-Veda agree substantially with the 
Taittiriya Samhréd in the matter of content and arrangement, and even verbally. 
The nucleus of the Kàthaka Samhitd consists of three kándas, called Ithimikd, 
Méadhyamikd, and Grimikéd. Two more kándas are added to this nucleus, presum- 
ably, by way of appendices. 

A comparative study of the Kysna Yajur-Veda and the Sukla Yajur-Veda shows 
that the Kathaka Samhité occupies a position intermediate between the Taittiriya 
Samhita and the Vájasaneyi Sarhhitd. It may also be noted that the school of the 
Küthaka seems to have been widely current in the days of Patajfijali, as is 
evidenced by his statement that ‘people used to talk about the Kdthaka and 
the Kaldpaka in every village’.® 

The Samhita of the Maitrayani school (the school that is closely related to 
that of the Mdnavas) may be said to be more systematic in its arrangement than 
either the Taittiriya Samhitd or the Kdthaka Samhitd. Its nucleus is made up of 
three kándas, but there are also a fourth kända, of the nature of an appendix, 
khila, and a fifth kända, which constitutes the Maitri Upanisad. The Kapisthala- 
katha Samhita is available only in a fragmentary and more or less corrupt form. 
Out of its 48 adhyáyas (chapters) as many as 19 are lost. The text of this Samhità 
shows but little divergence from that of the Kathaka Samhitd. 

A significant feature of the Sukla Yajur-Veda Samhita, which is also known as 
the Vàjasaneyi Samhita, is that the entire Samhita and its Bráhmana, called the 
Satapatha Bráhmana, have come down in two distinct versions, the Mddhyandina 
and the Kdnva. These two versions show essential agreement in content and 
arrangement; their only difference lies in the readings of some of the sacrificial 
formulas and in orthographical peculiarities, such as reading -d occurring 
between two vowels as -/. 

As has been indicated above, the name Sukla Yajur-Veda implies the pres- 
entation of mantras and yajus in a pure and lucid manner by separating them 
from the Bráhmana portion. This Samhita is called Vajasaneyt Samhita after its 
traditionally accepted author, Yájfiavalkya, who is believed to have been the 
son of Vajasani. It is also suggested, as another explanation of the name, that 
Yàjüavalkya secured (san) this Veda from the Sun-god who had assumed 
the form of a horse (vdjin). The word vdjasam may even mean ‘the obtaining 
of food or strength', which is, after all, the principal purpose of a sacrifice. 

The Vájasaneyi Sarhhità in the Mádhyandina version consists of 40 adhydyas, 
303 anuvdkas, and 1,975 kandtkds. The first 25 adhydyas, which perhaps originally 
formed the entire Sarhhitá, contain verses and formulas relating to the principal 
sacrificial ritual. The next four adhydyas include additions to these basic verses 
and formulas. Adhydyas XX X.—XX XIX deal with such sacrifices as the purusa- 
medha, the sarvamedha, the pitrmedha, and the pravargya, while the last adhydya 

* Mahdbhdsya, IV. iii. 101 (Haryana Sahitya Sarnsthan, Ist Edn. 1963, Vol. III, p. 716). 
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constitutes what is popularly known as the [a Upanisad. The Künwa Samhita, 
which also consists of 40 adhydyas, generally follows the same pattern of 
distribution of subject-matter. 

Attention may be drawn here to some points of special interest in connection 
with the Sukla Yajur-Vede Samhitd. The sixteenth adhyáya of the Mddhyandina 
Samhita, which forms the famous.Satarudriya (one hundred hymns to Rudra), 
throws considerable light:on the character of the ancient Siva-Rudra religion. 
The thirtieth adhyáya, dealing with the purusamedha, is important in that it men- 
tions a number of mixed castes. A mantra connected with the asvamedha contains 
historically significant allusions to Ambà, Ambika, and Ambálika, and also to 
Subhadra of the city of Kampilya in the Pañcāla country. It is also noteworthy 
that the Mádhyandina Samhitd uses the word arjuna and the Künva Samhita the 
word phálguna in a formula relating to a sacrificial rite at the coronation of a 
king. Indeed, the latter Sarhhitā seems to show close familiarity with the Kurus 
and the Pāñcālas and their country. 


VEDIC RITUAL : SACRIFICE AND INTERPRETATION 


The Sdma-Veda Samhià and, more particularly, the Yajur-Veda Samhita 
already reflect the stage in the evolution of the Brahmanic religion when that 
religion had come to be more or less wholly identified with the Vedic sacrificial 
ritual. Sacrifice was then looked upon not merely as a means to an end, but as 
an end in itself. Indeed, sacrifice had become the very centre of the life of the 
individual and the community. The sacrificial system, which had already 
been rendered highly complex, continued to be made still more complex. It was 
naturally not possible for an ordinary individual to master all the increasingly 
complicated details of the ritual, involving the prakrti sacrifices (the original or 
model, i.e. primary sacrifices, of which there isa complete enumeration of all the 
limbs), the vikrti sacrifices (the derived or modified, i.e. secondary sacrifices, of 
which only some limbs are specially taught and others followed as in prakrit), 
and also the nitya (obligatory) and kdmya (optional) sacrifices, the kavis (corn 
and other offerings) and the soma sacrifices. It was consequently inevitable that 
in the Vedic society there should arise distinct classes of priests, whose main 
occupation was to officiate at the various sacrifices in different capacities, 
such as hot, adhvaryu, udgütr, and brahman. It was also inevitable that these priests 
should produce manuals dealing with the different aspects of the theory and 
practice of sacrifice. The manuals are the Brahmanas. A claim implied in the 
Brahmanas is that all the mantras in the Rg-Veda, the Atharva-Veda, and the 
other Sarhitàs are intended to serve an essentially ritualistic purpose, and that 
the Brahmanas prescribe the manner in which they are to be made to serve that 
purpose. Accordingly, each of the Brahmanas is connected with one or other of 
the Samhitas. 
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Broadly speaking, a Brahmana text consists of two main parts, the vidhi and 
the arthaváda. The vidhi part sets forth the various details relating to a particular 
sacrifice, such as the proper time and place for that sacrifice, the rite of initia- 
tion, the priests, the sacred fires, the divinities, the mantras, the oblations, the 
utensils and other materials, the daksind (sacrificial fee or gift), and the expia- 
tion rites. The corresponding arthavdda part glorifies that particular sacrifice as 
a whole, or a specific rite or detail in it, by emphasizing its efficacy. It does so, 
firstly, by means of ancient legends, most of which have the conflict between the 
gods and the demons as their central theme. They narrate how the gods and the 
demons were engaged in a battle; how, in the initial stages of that battle, the 
gods were overpowered by the demons; how the gods then somehow acquired 
the knowledge of a particular sacrifice or a ritual detail; and how, finally, on 
account of their having performed that sacrifice or having practised that ritual 
detail, they became powerful enough to vanquish the demons. Another method 
of glorifying, justifying, or recommending any sacrifice or rite adopted by the 
Brahmanas is by etymologizing. Through an etymology, which is often fanciful, 
an item pertaining to the sacrifice is sought to be unfailingly connected with 
its promised fruit. 

The arthavdda sometimes lays stress on what is technically called the rüpa- 
samrddhi (perfection of form) of a sacrificial rite. It is often seen that, so far as the 
meaning of a mantra is concerned, the mantra and the ritual action which is to 
be accompanied by that mantra have hardly any rational connection with each 
other. Indeed, it is the sound of the maníra, and not its sense, which actually 
possesses the ritualistic potence. But when, in some cases, even the meaning of 
a mantra conforms to the ritual action, the mantra becomes, so to say, doubly 
efficacious and thereby brings about the rüpasamrddhi of the sacrificial rite. — 

But perhaps the most common device employed in the arthavdda for confirm- 
ing the efficacy of a sacrificial rite described in the vidhi portion is bandhutd, the 
establishment of some kind of mystic tie between the various aspects of a sacrifice 
and their desired result. 


THE BRAHMANAS 


Many Vedic texts are traditionally called Brahmanas, but the more impor- 
tant among them are the Aitareya and the Kausitaki belonging to the Rg-Veda; 
the Taittiriya belonging to the Krsna Yajur-Veda; the Satapatha belonging to the 
Sukla Yajur-Veda; the Jaiminiya and Tándya belonging to the Sdama-Veda; and 
the Gopatha belonging to the Atharoa-Veda. 

The Aitareya Brühmana, which naturally concerns itself mainly with the 
duties of the priest of the Rg-Veda, namely, the koty, is divided into eight paficikds 
of five adkyáyas each. Clear evidence is available of Panini’s having known all 
the forty adhyayas of this Bráhmana. The first twenty-four ddhydyas of the Aitareya 
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Bráhmana deal with the kautra (the function or office of the hotr) of the various 
soma sacrifices; the next six with the agnihotra and the duties of the hoty's assis- 
tants; and the last ten, which show signs of being a later addition, with the 
pasuydga and the rájasitya. 

The Kausttaki Brühmana, also known as the Sdnkhdyana Brahmana, has thirty 
adhydyas. It is a Det iii textand covers more or less the entire sacrificial 
procedure. 

As has been indicated dad, the Taittiriya Brdhmana is merely a continua- 
tion of the Taittiriya Samhitd. Its three kándas either supplement the discussion 
of the ritual in the Samhita or give a more detailed treatment of some of the 
topics dealt with in it. — 

The Satapatha Bráhmana, on the other hand, must be regarded as an inde- 
pendent work and it is quite remarkable in many respects. Indeed, after the 
Rg-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, it is perhaps the most important Vedic text in 
both extent and content. The Müdhyandina version of the Satapatha Brühmana 
consists of 14 kdndas (each with a separate name derived from its contents), 
68 prapáthakas or 100 adhyäyas (from which the Satapatha Brahmana presumably 
gets its name as ‘the Bráhmana with a hundred paths or sections’), 438 bráhmanas, 
and 7,624 kandikds. In the Kanva version, the first, the fifth, and the fourteenth 
kándas are each divided into two kéndas; thus the total number of kandas in that 
version is seventeen. Otherwise, the names of the kdndas and their contents are 
generally the same. 

The first nine kdndas of the Madhyandina-Satapatha Bráhmana, which seem to 
represent the older portion, fully correspond with the first eighteen adhydyas 
of the Vajasaneyi Sarihità, and thus cover the basic sacrificial ritual. The tenth 
kdnda, called Agnirahasya speaks of the mystical significance of the various 
aspects of the sacred fires; while the eleventh, called Astddhydyi, recapitulates 
the entire sacrificial ritual. The twelfth kdnda is called Madhyama, which 
title glearly suggests that kandas X-XIV constitute a separate unit added 
later to the original Brahmana. This would seem to be confirmed by 
Patafijali's reference to this Brahmana as Sasfipatha (sixty paths), a name pre- 
sumably derived from the fact that the first nine kdndas together consist of sixty 
adhydyas. The twelfth kända concerns itself with expiation rites and the sautra- 
mani sacrifice. The thirteenth kända deals mainly with the asvamedha sacrifice 
and also, rather briefly, with the purusamedha and the sarvamedha sacrifices. The 
first three adhydyas of the last kända of the Satapatha Bráhmana are devoted to the 
consideration of the pravargya ceremony (introductory to the soma sacrifice); 

while the last six adkydyas constitute the famous Brhadáranyaka Upanisad. 

One of the important features of the Satapatha Bráhmana is the large number 
of legends it contains. Among them may be mentioned: Manu and the fish; 
the migration of Videgha Máthava from the region of the Sarasvati to the 
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region of the Sad&nir&; the rejuvenation of Cyavana; the romantic affair be- 
tween Purüravas and Urvaéi; and the contest between Kadrü and Vinati. 
Another important feature is that, while some portions of this Br&hmanpa are 
intimately connected with the Kuru-Páficülas, others have their provenance in 
Kodala-Videha. This fact clearly indicates that the Satapatha Brühmaga is a 
composite work and that its composition must have extended over a wide range 
of time and area. In this connection it is noteworthy that the principal figure in 
kdndas I-V and XI-XV is Yajfiavalkya, whereas it is Sandilya in Adgdas VI-X. 

The Sdma-Veda can boast of having the largest number of Brihmana texts, 
but only two or three of them can properly be called Bráhmapas; all the others 
are more or less of the nature of parifistas (appendices). The Jaiminiya Brdhmana, 
which consists of 1,252 sections and which is thus one of the bulkiest of the 
Vedic texts, constitutes the best source of information regarding the technique 
of the sdmagds (the priests who chant or recite the Sdma-Veda). It is also a 
difficult text, however, since the ritual and legendary data in it are more or 
less isolated. 

Another Brihmana which belongs to the Sdma-Veda is the Tdndya Brdhmasa. 
It is also known as the Paftcavithsa Brühmana, for, as its name implies, it consists of 
twenty-five books. Its chief concern is of course the soma sacrifice in all its varie- 
ties, but of particular interest are its detailed description of the satiras 
(sacrificial sessions) organized on the banks of the Drsadvati and the Sarasvati, 
and its treatment of the vrdtya-stomas (hymns of praise). Like the Paficavimsa 
Brdhmana, the Sdma-Veda has a Sadvirha Brdhmaga, the last book of which deals 
with omens and portents; it is called the Adbhuta Brdhmana. 

The Gopatha Bráhmana, which is the only Brāhmaņa of the Atharva-Veda 
known to us, is perhaps the youngest of the Brahmana texts. It is also limited 
in extent, consisting as it does of only two books with eleven frapáfhakas. The 
Caranavyüha, which is one of the parisistas of the Atharva-Veda, says, however, that 
the Gopatha Brdhmana originally consisted of one hundred chapters out of which 
only two have survived. This is quite plausible, since many statements referred 
to in other texts as being derived from this Bráhmapa are not traceable in its 
extant text. 

A significant point about the Gopatha Brdhmara is that, for the most part, it 
contains myths, legends, and parables which illustrate and explain various 
ceremonies in the Vedic ritual. The Atharvanic character of this Brihmana 
becomes evident in several ways. For instance, it glorifies Angiras as the ‘sage 
of sages’ and emphasizes that a Vedic sacrifice performed without the help of 
a priest of the Atharva-Veda is bound to fail. 

In the literary history of ancient India, the Brahmanas are important for 
the following reasons: (i) they represent the earliest attempts to interpret the 
Vedic mantras, (ii) they mark the beginnings of Sanskrit prose; (iii) they have 
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preserved many ancient legends; and (iv) they have in them the seeds of the 
future development of several literary forms and works, and of various branches 
of knowledge. ' 

Moreover, the Brahmanas contain an exclusive and comprehensive treat- 
ment af Vedic sacrificial ritual, and thus constitute a highly authoritative source 
for one of the most significant periods in the religious history of India. It is, 
again, the Bráhmanas which have prepared the background for the philoso- 
phical speculations of the Upanisads. And, finally, culture-historians can ill 
afford to lose sight of the various facts of socio-political history interspersed in 
the ritualistic lucubrations of the Bráhmanas. 


THE ARANYAKAS 


The Aranyakas may be said to have been regarded as independent Vedic 
texts only by courtesy. Actually, they are a kind of continuation of the 
Brahmanas, textually as well as conceptually. They mark the transition from 
the ritualism of the Brahmanas to the spiritualism of the Upanisads. While, on 
the one hand, most of the texts of the Aranyakas form the concluding portions 
of some of the Bráhmanas, on the other hand, some of the Upanisadic texts are 
either embedded in or appended to them. The Aranyakas, which are obviously 
esoteric, seek to present the true mystique of the ritual by glorifying the inner, 
mental sacrifice as against the external, material aspect of it. The study of the 
Aranyakas was traditionally restricted therefore to the solitude of the forest, 
aranya. That is why they came to be called the Aranyakas. It is also not unlikely 
that these texts derived their name from their schematic connection with 
Vanaprastha dsvama (the forest-dweller’s stage). 

Only a few texts have come to be traditionally called the Aranyakas. The 
Aitareya Aranyaka, belonging to the Rg-Veda, consists of five books. The second 
and the third books are specifically attributed to Mahidàsa Aitareya, and are 
generally theosophic in their tendencies. The first three sections of the second 
book, which ate said to be intended for persons who desire liberation in gradual 
stages, teach the prana-updsand (worship of vital power). The last three sections 
of the second book constitute the Aitareya Upanisad which sets forth Vedantic 
doctrines. 

The third book deals with the sarthitd-updsand (unified form of worship) 
and is meant for persons who are still attached to worldly possessions. In its 
other parts, this Aranyaka treats of such sacrificial ceremonies as the Mahdoreta. 

The Kausiteki or Sátkháyana Aranyaka, which also belongs to the Rg-Veda 
consists of three books, the first two of which are ritualistic in character while 
the third forms the Kausitaki Upanisad. 

As for the Taittiriya Aranyaka, it is, as already mentioned, a direct continua- 
tion of the Sarhhitá and the Brahmana of the Taittiriya school. In its first six 
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books it supplements the treatment of Vedic ritual in the Samhita and the 
Brahmana by dealing with such sacrifices as the sarvamedha, the pitrmedha, and 
the pravargya. Its next three books constitute the Taittiriya Upanisad, while its 
tenth and last book is known as the Mahá-nárdyana Upanisad. 

The first three adhydyas of the fourteenth kända of the Satapatha Brühmana 
are called Áranyaka and their subject-matter is the pravargya sacrifice. As already 
mentioned, the last six adhydyas of this künda make up the Brhadáranyaka 
Upanisad. 


THE UPANISADS 


The word upanisad is interpreted variously. It is made to correspond with 
the word updsand which is understood to mean either worship (Oldenberg) or 
profound knowledge (Senart). Hauer understands the word in the sense of 
mysterious wisdom derived through tapas (religious austerity). The word is also 
connected with the Pali word upanisd and thus made to mean something like 
cause or connection. In his bhdsya (commentary) on the Tatttiriya Upanisad San- 
kara interprets upanisad as that which destroys (sad, to destroy) ignorance. But 
the sense most commonly signified by the word upanisad is the esoteric teaching 
imparted by the teacher to the pupil who sits (sad), near him (upa), in a closed 
select (ni), group. The Upanisads are also called the Vedanta, because they repre- 
sent the concluding portion of the apauruseya Veda or Sruti, or the final stage 
in Vedic instruction, or the ultimate end and aim of the teachings of the Veda. 

The importance of the Upanisads, however, as the first recorded attempt at 
systematic, though not systematized, philosophizing can hardly be gainsaid. 
They are one of the most significant sources of the spiritual wisdom of India, and 
are traditionally regarded as one of the three prasthanas (source books) of Indian 
philosophy. Also, one cannot fail to be impressed by certain notable features 
of the Upanisads, such as: their unity of purpose in spite of the variety in their 
doctrines; the note of certainty or definiteness which informs them; and the 
various levels at which they consider.and represent reality. 

Much need not be said here about the Upanisads as religious literature, 
because they are concerned with the contemplative-realizational rather than 
with the ritualistic-ceremonial aspect of the spiritual life of the people. They 
belong to philosophy rather than to religion. There are over 200 Upanisads, 
including such recent works as the Khristopanisad and the Allopanisad. The 
Muktikopanisad gives a traditional list of 108 Upanisads, of which 10 belong to 
the Rg-Veda, 19 to the Sukla Yajur-Veda, 32 to the Kysna Yajur-Veda, 16 to the 
Sàma-Veda, and 31 to the Atharva-Veda; but even out of these, many texts are 
called Upanisads only by courtesy. Usually, thirteen Upanisads are regarded as 
the principal Upanisads. They are traditionally connected with one Vedic sakhd 
or the other, and several of them actually form part of a larger literary complex. 
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The Iga Upanisad belongs to the Sukla Yajur-Veda and is included in the 
Vajasaneyi Sarhhitd as its last adhydya, that is, the fortieth. This Upanigad, which 
derives its name from its first word, emphasizes the unity of being and becoming, 
but in this connection it speaks of Iia, the Lord, rather than of Brahman. It 
elaborates the doctrine of vidyd (knowledge) and avidyd (ignorance), and sets 
forth the view that a fusion of both (samuccaya), is a necessary precondition for 
the attainment of amytatva (immortality). 

The Kena Upanisad, which also derives its name from its initial word, forms 
part of the fourth book of the Talavakára Brühmaga of the Sdéma-Veda. It consists 
of four sections, of which the first two, which are in verse, deal with Brahman, 
pard-vidyd (higher knowledge), and sadyomukti (immediate liberation); while the 
last two sections, which are in prose, deal with Iévara, apard-vidyd (lower know- 
ledge), and krama-mukti (gradual liberation). This Upanigad contains the famous 
legend of Um& Haimavati. 

One of the better-known Upanisads is the Katha or Kdthaka Upanisad, 
which belongs to the Krsna Yajur-Veda. It consists of two chapters which have 
three vallis (sections) each. For the background of its philosophical teaching 
it has the striking legend of Yama and Naciketas. A noteworthy point about 
this Upanigad is that it has many passages in common with the Bhagavad-Gitd. 

The Prafna Upanisad, the Munda or Mundaka Upanisad, and the Mándiükya 
Upanisad belong to the Atharva-Veda, The Prasna Upanisad, as its name suggests, 
deals, in its six sections, with six questions, prasnas, relating to such topics as the 
nature of the ultimate cause, the significance of Om, and the relation between 
the Supreme and the Word. The name Munda is suggestive of renunciation, 
and in its three chapters this Upanisad discusses sannydsa (renunciation) and 
pard-vidyd as against sarhsdra (the world) and apard-vidyd. Incidentally, India’s 
national motto satyam eva jayate (truth alone triumphs) is taken from this Upa- 
nisad (III. 1. 6). The Mándükya Upanisad is a very small text consisting of only 
twelve stanzas, but it has attained a significant place in the philosophical 
literature of India on account of the fact that Gaudapada, Sankara's predeces- 
sor, wrote a commentary on this Upanisad, his famous Mándükya-kdrikd, which 
may be said to contain the first systematic statement of the doctrine of absolute 
monism, later elaborated upon and given full form by Sankara. 

The Taittiriya Upanisad is a part of the larger literature complex of the 
Taittiriya school of the Krspa Yajur-Veda. As has been pointed out, the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth books of the Taittirlya Arayyaka constitute the Taittirjya 
Upantsad, the tenth and last being the Mahd-ndrdyana Upanisad. The Taittiriya 
Upanisad is divided into three sections called vallis: the Stksé-vallf, the Brahmda- 
nanda-valli and the Bhrgu-valli. The Aitareya Upanisad of the Rg-Veda is equi- 
valent to the Aitareya Aranyaka (II. 4-6). 
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By far the most important of the Upanisads are the Chándopya and the 
Brhadáranyaka. The Chandogya Brahmaya, belonging to the Kauthuma Sakha of 
the Sdma-Veda, consists of ten chapters. The first two chapters, which comprise 
the Mantra Brahmana, deal with ritualistic subjects, while the last eight chapters 
constitute the Chdndogya Upanisad. Some of the topics of particular philosophical 
interest in this Upanisad are the Sandilya-vidyà (the technique taught by the sage 
Sandilya); the samvarga-vidyd (the technique relating to the all-consuming 
cosmic wind), the vatsvdnara-vidyd (the technique relating to the all-consuming 
cosmic fire), and the teachings imparted by Prajapati to Indra, by Ghora 
Angirasa to Krsna Devakiputra, by Uddálaka Aruni to Svetaketu, and by 
Sanatkumára to Nárada. 

The Brhadáranyaka Upanisad, which belongs to the Sukla Yajur-Veda, is the 
biggest and perhaps the oldest of the Upanisads. In the Madhyandina recension 
this Upanisad corresponds with Chapters IV-VIII of the fourteenth känga 
and Chapter VI of the tenth kända of the Satapatha Brühmana of the same recen- 
sion. The Kanva Brhadáranyaka Upanisad (which, incidentally, Sankara chose 
for his commentary) is analogous to the last six chapters of the sixteenth kända 
of the Kāna Satapatha Brahmana. There is, however, no material divergence 
between the two recensions so far as the subject-matter is concerned. The first 
two chapters of the Brhadáranyaka Upanisad constitute the madhu-kdnda, the main 
purpose of which is to establish the identity of Jiva and Brahman. The next two 
chapters, which seem to form the kernel of this Upanisad, are dominated by the 
personality and the teachings of the greatest of the Upanigadic philosophers, 
Yajnavalkya; together they make up what is known as the yajfiavalkya-kànda or 
the muni-kànda. The last two chapters form the khila-kénda which deals with vari- 
ous kinds of upasanás. 

Added to these ten traditionally recognized Upanisads are three others, 
making altogether the thirteen principal Upanisads. These three are the 
Sveldfvalara and the Maitri, or Maitrüyani, both of which belong to the Arsna 
Yajur-Veda, and the Kausitaki which belongs to the Rg-Veda. 

The Svetdsvatara Upanisad, which has six chapters and 113 stanzas, is essen- 
tially a theistic text. It presents the supreme Brahman as Rudra, the personal 
God, and teaches the doctrine of bhakti (devotion). This Upanisad is also 
remarkable for its use of Sáàmkhya terminology and its attempt to reconcile the 
different religious and philosophical views which were then in vogue. 

The Maitri or Maitráyani Upanisad has seven chapters, the last two of which 
are comparatively modern. It mentions the Trimürti concept, and, in its re- 
ferences to the illusory character of the world and the momentariness of phe- 
nomena, seems to betray the influence of Buddhistic thought. 

The Kausitaki Upanisad, though also called Kausitakt Bráhmana Upanisad, 
is not connected with the Kausitaki (or Sankkdyana) Brühmana. As we have already 
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seen, this Upanigad is the third chapter of the Sankhdyana Aragyaka. Among 
other topics, it deals with the progressive definition of the Brahman, the 
course to Brahmaloka (the sphere of Brahman), and Indra as life and 
immortality. 

Apart from these principal Upanisads there are many others, but they are 
essentially sectarian in character and pseudo-philosophical in content. They are 
usually divided into various classes, such as Sàmánya-Vedánta, Yoga, Sannyása, 
Saiva, Vaisnava, and Sakta, in accordance with their main tendencies. 

As for the age of the principal Upanisads, they may be said to extend 
roughly over a period from the eighth to the third century B.c., the older ones 
among them being decidedly pre-Buddhistic. As far as the relative chronology 
of the Upanigads is concerned, it is customary to speak of four classes, namely: 
ancient prose, early metrical, later prose, and later metrical. 

The Upanisads can, no doubt, be said to represent the high watermark of 
Vedic thought; but it also needs to be realized that certain features of their 
teachings, such as Brahma-vidyd (knowledge of Brahman), were too subtle to be 
adequately comprehended by ordinary people. They demanded a high 
intellectual level and strict spiritual discipline on the part of the seeker. The 
Upanisads gave the people a philosophy but not a religion. 


ANCILLARY VEDIC LITERATURE : THE VEDANGAS AND THE SUTRAS 


As we have seen, the Sambhitas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the 
Upanisads are believed to be apauruseya. Not so the Vedangas, for in the rc- 
organization of Vedic knowledge they present an attempt to systematize various 
aspects of that knowledge which are necessary for understanding the Vedic 
texts. The six Vedángas are: sksé (phonetics); kalpa (socio-religious practice 
and ritual); vydkarana (grammar); nirukta (etymology, exegesis, and mytho- 
logy); chandas (metrics); and jyotisa (astronomy). Each of these six Vedangas 
is connected, in one way or another, with the Vedic religion, although only the 
Kalpa may be said to be directly religious in purpose. By the Kalpa-Sütra is 
usually meant a whole literary corpus comprising the Srauta-Sütra, the Grhya- 
Sūtra, and the Dharma-Sitra; these, broadly speaking, refer respectively to the 
religious, the domestic, and the social aspects of the life of the people. These 
Sütras primarily seek to regulate and codify the practices which were already in 
vogue, but at the same time they also initiate new practices or modify the old 
ones in accordance with the times and the traditions of the school in which they 
originated. 

There is reason to believe that each Vedic school produced its own Kalpa- 
Sütra though not all of them are available today. The nature of a Kalpa-Sütra 
will be clear from the following analysis of the contents of the Kalpa-Sütra of 
the Apastamba school of the Taittiriya Sakha of the Krsna Yajur-Veda. This 
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Kalpa-Sütra consists of thirty prasnas (literally questions, chapters), the first 
twenty-three of which constitute the Srauta-Sütra. The twenty-fourth prasna is 
called the paribhagá-prafna and contains the paribhdsd (general rules and defini- 
tions) connected with the ritual. In view of its character as ‘introduction’, this 
prasna should have been placed at the very beginning of the Kalpa-Sütra ; but, 
as the commentator Kapardisvamin explains, this paribhádsá is applicable to both 
the Srauta-Sütra and the Grhya-Sütra and is therefore placed between the two. 
The paribhasé-prasna also comprises the pravara (the series of ancestors) and the 
hautra (the duties of the Ahotr). The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth frafnas give 
the mantras to be employed for the various grhya rites, while the twenty-seventh 
prasna makes up the Apastamba Grhya-Sütra proper. The twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth prasnas contain the Dharma-Sütra, and the thirtieth prasna is the 
Sulva-Sütra. To these thirty prasnas is sometimes added a thirty-first prasna which 
constitutes the Pitrmedha-Sütra. 

Among such complete Kalpa-Sütras which are available today may be 
mentioned those belonging to the Baudhayana, the Hiranyakefin, and the 
Vaikhanasa schools of the Taittiriya Sakha. All these texts are called Sütras 
because they adopted the unique literary form which was developed during this 
period, namely, the sütra form. A sütra is an aphoristic statement, at once brief, 
unequivocal, comprehensive, generally valid, and expressive of the essential 
point. 


THE SRAUTA-SÜTRAS, GRHYA-SÜTRAS, AND DHARMA-SÜTRAS 


As we have seen, the Srauta-Sütras contain injunctions regarding religious 
practices, the word ‘practices’ being understood in the restricted sense of ritua- 
listic practices. Naturally, therefore, they are directly connected with the 
Brahmanas, particularly with the vidhi portions. The Srauta-Sütras, however, 
present the procedure of the various sacrifices in a far more complete and 
systematic manner. Presumably, these Sütras were composed as practical aids 
to the professional officiating priests. Closely related to the Srauta-Sütras are 
the Sulva-Siitras which deal with such matters as the construction of the sacri- 
ficial.altars, the measurements of the different kinds of fire-altars, etc. 

The Srauta-Siitras generally treat of sacrifices in which the three sacred 
fires, the ahazaniya, the gárhapatya, and the daksina (or sometimes more) are 
employed. These sacrifices usually require the services of several officiat- 
ing priests from among the adhvaryu, the hotr, the brahman, and the udgdiy, and 
their assistants. According to the traditional enumeration, the srauta sacrifices 
include the seven haviryajfia-samsthd sacrifices (with clarified butter), namely, 
agnyüdheya, agnihotra, darsapirnamdsa, Ggrayana, cáturmásya, nirüdkapasubandha, 
and sautrámani ; and also thé seven somayajfia-sarhsthà sacrifices (with sema juice), 
namely, agnistoma, atyagnistoma, ukthya, sodasi, vdjapeya, atirütra, and ápioryáma. 
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The srauta sacrifices are also classified in three groups: (i) tsfis (corn sacrifices, 
with oblations of butter, fruits, and so on) of which the darfapürnamása sacrifice 
is the norm; (ii) the pasu (animal) sacrifices, of which the nirüdhapasu- 
bandha is the norm; and (iti) soma sacrifices of which the agnistoma sacrifice is 
the norm. 

The majority of the brauta-Bütras known today belong to the Yajur-Veda 
(particularly to the Krspa Yajur-Veda). This is quite understandable, for the 
adhvaryu plays the most active role in the sauta ritual, and the Yajur-Veda is 
essentially the Veda for the adhvaryu. 

The Baudháyana Srauta-Sütra belongs to the Taittiriya Sakha of the Aysna 
Yajur-Veda; it is perhaps the oldest among the Srauta-Sütras. Indeed, Baudha- 
yana is traditionally regarded as the foremost among the dcdryas. The Baudha- 
yana Srauta-Sitra is called a pravacana (sacred treatise) and is written more in the 
style of the Bráhmanas than of thc Sütras. Special mention may be made of two 
sections included in this Sūtra, the Dvaidha and the Karmánta; the former 
critically records the views on ritualistic practices held by the various 
ácáryas of the Taittiriya Sakha. 

The other Srauta-Sütras which belong to the Taittiriya Sakha are thc 
Bharadvaja, the Apastamba, the Satyasadha-Hiranyakesin, the Vaikhdnasa, and 
the Vddhila. The Bhdradvdja Srauta-Sitra consists of fifteen prasnas, the 
Paitrmedhika-Sütra, and the Parisesa-Sitra. It does not give any Aautra at all. 
The Apastamba Srauta-Sütra is the best known of the Srauta-Sütras. A Hautrapari- 
sista ascribed to Apastamba is also available. There is considerable similarity 
between the Apastamba Srauta-Sütra and the Satydsddha-Hiranyakesi Srauta-Sütra 
so far as their ritual is concerned. A noteworthy feature of the Vaikhánasa Srauta- 
Sütra is that, unlike the other Srauta-Sütras belonging to the Yajur-Veda (which 
begin with the description of the Darsaptirnamdsa sacrifice) it begins with thc 
agnyádheya sacrifice, and this is followed by the agnihotrahoma. The extant text of 
the Vadhüla Srauta-Sütra is corrupt and fragmentary. 

Of the two Srauta-Sütras belonging to the Maitrayani Sakha, the Mānava 
and the Vardha, the former is closely connected with the Apastamba Srauta- 
Sütra, while a parisizta of the latter is important for the expiation rites. The 
Küthaka Srauta-Sütra has become known only through references to it in other 
Srauta-Sütras and commentaries. The Kétydyana Srauta-Sütra is the only Srauta- 
Sūtra of the Sukla Yajur-Veda. It does not contain the Aautra, but it has as many 
as ten parisistas. The two Srauta-Sütras-of the Rg-Veda, the Afoaláyana and the 
Sénkkayana, deal mainly with the hautra. The Sáma-Veda has four Srauta-Sütras, 
the Latydyana, the Drahydyana, the Faiminiya, and the Gobhila. The Látyé- 
yana Srauta-Sitra deals with the chanting of the sámans which relate mainly to 
the agnistoma and other soma sacrifices. The Drdhydyona Srauta-Sütra, which 
bears considerable similarity to the Latydyana  Srauta-Sütra, consists of 
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thirty-two pajalas (chapters), but only the first fifteen of them have been publi- 
shed so far. The Gobhila Srauta-Sütra deals with the pipda-pitr-yajfia, among other 
rites, It may be noted that the Grhya-Sütra of this school refers to the anvasjakya 
rite as the norm of the pigda-pitr-yajfla and mentions only the distinguishing 
features of the latter. The anvasfakya rite is a frdddha or funeral ceremony per- 
formed on the ninth day in the latter half of the three (or four) months following 
the full moon in Agraháyapa, Pauga, Mügha, and Phülguna. The Vattdna- 
Sttra of the Atharva-Veda is a short text concerning the duties of the brahman and 
his assistants, and also of the sacrificer. The Xausika-Satra, which also belongs 
to the Atharva- Veda, is essentially a Grhya-Sütra, but it contains several passages 
relating to the srauta ritual. In this context the Atharva-Veda-prdyascittáni may 
also be mentioned. It deals with expiation rites and the forty-fifth paristsfa of 
the Atharva-Veda, which is called Agnthotra-homavidhi. Several other manuals 
dealing with ritualistic practice have been produced by different Vedic schools. 
These manuals are called paddhatis and prayogas, and are, of course, of a much 
later date. 

The Grhya-Sütras deal with the grhya (household) rites which broadly com- 
prise the seven pdka-yajia-samsthds: aupdsanahoma, vaisvadeva, pdrvana, ajlaká, 
müsisráddha, sarpabali, and isdnabali; and also the rites connected with the 
various samskdras (sacraments). Some rites, like the grayana, the madhuparka, 
and the obsequies are common to both the Srauta-Sütra and the Grhya-Sütra. 
The Grhya-Sütras have. very little to do with the Brüáhmanas, but they are 
directly connected with the Sarhhitás since they derive their maniras from them. 
It needs to be pointed out, however, that not all the mantras prescribed to be 
employed in grhya rites are traceable to the Sarhhitas. The grhya rites are general- 
ly performed with the help of only one fire, and in many of them the services 
of officiating priests are not required. Soma has no place in any of them. When 
they form part of a corpus, the Grhya-Sütras presuppose and occur after the 
Srauta-Sütra. It is, however, difficult to say whether the Srauta-Sütra and the 
Grhya-Sütra belonging to the same school can be ascribed to the same author- 
ship. At the same time, one does come across many verbal repetitions in the two 
Sütras of the same school. 

Like the Srauta-Sütras, the Grhya-Sütras show, to a certain extent, the in- 
fluence of the specific Vedic schools to which they belong. The Sdnkhdyana 
Grhya-Sütra, which belongs to the SAnkhayana school of the Rg-Veda and which 
is based on the Bagkala recension of that Veda, consists of six chapters, the last 
two of which are presumably later additions. The name of the author of this 
Grhya-Sütra is said to be Suyajfia Sankhayana. The Kausitaka Grhya-Sfitra, 
which is attributed to Sáàmbavya, has five chapters and is almost a replica of the 
original Saikhdyana Grhya-Sitra. But perhaps the most important Grhya- 
Sūtra belonging to the Rg-Veda is the Asvaldyana Grhya-Sütra. It consists of four 
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chapters and its author is traditionally believed to be Saunaka's pupil 
Aivalayana. A few other unpublished Grhya-Sütras of the Rg-Veda, such as 
the Saunaka, the Bhdraviya, the Sákalya, the Paingi, and the Pardsara, are 
referred to in other texts, 

Of the two Grhya-Sütras of the Sukla Yajur-Veda, one is published. This is 
the Paraskara Grhya-Sütra, which is also known as the Kátiya Grhya-Sütra or the 
Vajasaneya Grhya-Sütra. The other one, the Baijavápa Grhya-Sütra, is known only 
through references to it in other works. The Páraskara Grhya-Sütra is connected 
with the Madhyandina Sakha. 

The largest number of published Grhya-Sütras belong to the Krsna Yajur- 
Veda. The Baudhàyana Grhya-Sütra (with four prafnas), the Bhdradvdja Grhya- 
Sütra (with three prasnas), the Apastamba Grhya-Sütra (with three prasnas, of which 
two give only the mantras for grhya rites while the third gives the injunctions 
regarding the performance of these rites), and the Satydsddha-Hiranyakest Grhya- 
Sutra (with two prasnas) are included in the Kalpa-Sütra corpuses of their 
respective Vedic schools. The Vaikhánasa Grhya-Sütra, which also belongs to the 
Taittiriya Sakha of the Krsna Yajur-Veda, presupposes (like the Apastamba Grhya- 
Sütra) a collection of maniras to which it refers only by pratikas (symbols). The 
Agnivesya Grhya-Sütra is ascribed to Agnivesa who is said to have founded the 
Agnive$ya school which forms a subdivision of the Vadhüla school of the 
Taittiriya Sákhà. However, in the matter of both style and content this Grhya- 
Sūtra differs substantially from the other Grhya-Sütras of the Krsna Yajur- Veda. 
It appears to have been largely influenced by the religious practices of a com- 
paratively late date. The Maitrayani Sakha of the Kysna Yajur-Veda has two 
Grhya-Sütras, the Mdnava Grhya-Sütra and the Váráha Grhya-Sütra. The Manava 
Grhya-Sütra is divided into two main sections, called purusas. Among the topics 
which seem to be peculiar to this Grhya-Sütra, mention may be made of the 
worship of the four Vindyakas, the sasthikalpa, vratacaryá, and sandhyd, and 
the several diksds. The Vàráha Grhya-Süira has quite a large number of siiras 
in common with the Manava Grhya-Sütra and the Kathaka Grhya-Sütra. The 
Kathaka Grhya-Sütra belongs to the Kathaka Sakha of the Krsna Yajur-Veda and, 
because it has five principal parts, it is known as Grhya-pafictkd. It is also called 
the Laugakst Grhya-Sütra. 

Among the Grhya-Sütras belonging to the Sáma-Veda, the Gobhila Grhya- 
Sütra presupposes, besides the Sáma-Veda Samhita, a collection of mantras known 
as the Mantra Brühmana. In fact, this Grhya-Sütra and the Mantra Brahmana 
appear to have been composed side by side according to a common plan. The 
Khádira Grhya-Sütra, which is almost identical with the Dráhyayana Grhya-sütra- 
writi, is presumably an abridgement of the Gobhila Grhya-Sütra. The Jaiminiya 
Grhya-Sütra, which is divided into one part of twenty-four khandas and another 
of nine khandas, seems to presuppose the Jaiminiya Samhita of the Sdma- 
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Veda. The so-called Kauthuma Grhya-Sütra of the Sáma-Veda is a corrupt text 
showing signs of being of a later date. Two other Grhya-Sütras of the Sáma- Veda 
are not published, but are referred to in other texts; these are the Gautama and 
the Chándogya. The Kausika-Sütra, which belongs to the Saunaka Sakha of the 
Atharva-Veda, is traditionally regarded as the Grhya-Sütra of that Veda. But 
apart from the grhya rites, the Sūtra deals with the various magical practices 
of the Atharva-Veda, It is suggested that the Kausika-Sütra represents a mixture 
of two separate Sütras, the Atharva-Sütra and the Grhya-Sütra. 

Compared with S$rauta-Sütras and Grhya-Sütras which are available, the 
Dharma-Sütras are very few. It may be pointed out, however, that besides 
those published, many other texts of this category have become known through 
quotations from them found in other works. It is also possible to presume that 
some of the Dharma-Sütras are now completely lost. There is another significant 
point about the Dharma-Sütras. This is that although the different Dharma- 
Sütras are traditionally believed to have been affiliated to different Vedic 
schools, the influence on them of those specific schools is almost negligible. It 
seems that while the srauta and grhya practices varied from school to school— 
in some details at least—social practices, civil and criminal law, and polity, 
which constituted the principal subject-matter of the Dharma-Sütras, had in 
general become common to the entire Vedic-Aryan community. Under- 
standably, the connection between a Dharma-Sütra and any particular Vedic 
school was often tenuous. Within a Kalpa corpus the Dharma-Sütra usually 
follows the Grhya-Sütra. It may also be noted that many topics, such as the 
asrama-dharmas (special duties of each period of life), are common to the Grhya- 
Sütra and the Dharma-Sütra. 

The arrangement of the subject-matter in the Dharma-Sütras is not at all 
orderly. In the light of the classification of topics in some of the later metrical 
Smrtis, however, it is possible to classify the topics of the Dharma-Sütras 
under three main heads: dcára (conduct), vyavahdra (dealings), including rdja- 
dharma (a king’s duty), and prdyascitta (expiation). As for the literary form of the 
Dharma-Sütras, they contain sééras interspersed with metrical passages; two 
exceptions to this are the Gautama Dharma-Sütra and the Vaikhánasa Dharma- 
Sütra. 

Of texts which may be characterized as Dharma-Sütras, only six have been 
published so far. The best known among them, and perhaps the earliest, is the 
Gautama Dharma-Süira. It has twenty-eight chapters and belongs to the Sdma- 
Veda. Though there is nothing specifically Sama-Vedic about this Sütra, we may 
note that its entire twenty-sixth chapter is taken from the Sáma-vidhána Brahmana 
of the Sdma-Veda. | 

The Baudhdyana Dharma-Sütra, which has four prafnas, forms part of the 
Baudháyana Kalpa-Sütra. It is doubtful, however, whether Baudháàyana is persan- 
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ally the author of this Sütra, for in it he is referred to in the third person and 
also as Bhagavün Baudhidyana. The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth prasnas 
of the Apasiamba Kalpa-Süira form the Dharma-Sütra of that school. There are 
many indications to show that the Grhya-Sütra and the Dharma-Sütra of the 
Apastamba school are from the same hand, The so-called Satydsddha-Hiranyakesi 
Dharma-Süira (which corresponds to the twenty-sixth and the twenty-seventh 
prafnas of the Sapydsddha Kalpa-Sütra) is almost identical with the Afastamba- 
Dharma-Süira. This fact would suggest that the Saty&g&dha-Hiranyakefin school 
did not originally have any Dharma-Sütra of its own, but that, in order to 
complete its Kalpa corpus, it adopted the Dharma-Sütra of the Apastamba 
school as its own Dharma-Sütre. 

The Vasstha Dharma-Sütra, in its common version, has thirty chapters, of 
which the first twenty-three form the original part of the Sütra while the last 
seven are later additions. In its present form this Dharma-Sütra is full of 
repetitions and even inconsistencies. Vatistha, who is presumably the author 
of this Sūtra, is referred to in the Manu Smrti and the Ydjfavalkya Smrti as an 
authority on dharma; but his relationship with the Rg-Vedic seer of that name 
is uncertain. 

The Vaikhdnasa Dharma-Sütra, which is made up of prasnas VIII—X of the 
Vaikhdnasa Smária-Sütra, deals, more or less exclusively, with the varndframa- 
dharmas (the special duties of each caste and of each period of life). It is closely 
related to the Manu Smrti, but does not have any sections on rdja-dharma and 
frdddha (ceremony in honour of dead relatives and for their benefit). It is custo- 
mary to include among the Dharma-Sütras the Visau Smrti which, in the colo- 
phons of some of its manuscripts, is also called the Vissu Dharma-fdsira. The 
Visgu Smrti has 100 chapters, and, as its name suggests, it claims divine author- 
ship. Many of its verses are found also in the Manu Smrti. It has been suggested 
that this work originally belonged to the Kathaka SAkhà of the Krsna Yajur-Veda 
and was later redacted by a Vaisnava author. Actually, however, it seems to be 
a loose compendium on the Dharma-édstra, produced in the period of transition 
from the Dharma-Sütras to the metrical Smrtis. 


DHARMA-SÜTRAS AND DHARMA-SASTRAS 


Broadly speaking, the Dharma-élüstras or metrical Smrtis represent a later 
stage than the Dharma-Sütras in the evolution of the literature on Dharma- 
sAstra. But it cannot be assumed on this account that every Smrti had as its basis 
a Dharma-Sütra, or that every Dharma-Sütra developed in course of time 
into a metrical Smrti, This point has special relevance in connection with the 
problem relating to the Manu Smrti and the Mánava Dharma-Sütra. 1t was 
suggested that the extant Manu Smrti was a metrical redaction of the Mdnava 
Dharma-Süira which belonged to the Maitráyapi Sakh& of the Arsya Yajur-Veda. 
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But no Mánava Dharma-Sütra has become available so far, nor is it even men- 
tioned in any other work. Various arguments have been advanced to prove that 
the Mánava Dharma-Sütra had once existed but was lost; there have also been 
counter-arguments to disprove the existence of this Sütra. Neither of these 
claims is conclusive, and the question has to remain open. 

By and large, the entire Vedic literature, both apauruseya and pauruseya, 
may be said to be directly religious in character. As against this, in the post- 
Vedic Sanskrit literature, which is by no means homogeneous either in form 
or content, religion is but one of the many fields covered. One may, nonetheless, 
hasten to add that there is hardly any ancient or medieval Sanskrit text, even of 
an avowedly secular type, which is not religion-oriented in one sense or other. 


II 
THE POST-VEDIC LITERATURE : A SURVEY 


The logical and chronological sequence which characterizes the Vedic 
periods is absent in the post-Vedic Sanskrit literary periods.* We have therefore 
to consider the post-Vedic Sanskrit religious texts not chronologically but in 
groups formed in accordance with their contents and tendencies. 

The end of the period of the major Upantsads saw the gradual dwindling 
of the influence of the Vedic tradition. Four cultural movements emerged 
during this interregnum. Firstly, heterodox religions like Buddhism and 
Jainism began to assert themselves. Secondly, as a natural reaction to this 
challenge to orthodox Bráhmanism, attempts were made to consolidate the 
Vedic way of life and thought by reorganizing and systematizing all Vedic 
knowledge and Vedic practice. The Sütra-Vedàanga literature was the outcome 
of these attempts. Thirdly, for the purpose of counteracting the cult of renuncia- 
tion generally encouraged by the Upanisads, there grew what may be called 
secular and materialistic tendencies best manifested in a work like the Artha Sdstra 
of Kautilya. And, finally, there emerged a form of Hinduism which steered clear 
of the heterodoxy of Buddhism and Jainism on the one hand and the revivalism 
of the Sitra-Vedanga movement on the other. It was a federation of tribal 
religious cults, most of which were originally non-Vedic in provenance and 
which tended to converge in the course of historical development—this federa- 
tion being held together by the running thread of formal allegiance to the 
Vedas. The literature relating to the second movement, the Sitra-Vedanga 
literature, has been already dealt with in the previous section on the Vedic 


* The topics discussed in this section are dealt with more elaborately in the next three articles of 
this Part. 
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literature. Now we are concerned with the literature of the fourth movement 
which proved to be of the greatest consequence in the history of India, namely, 
Hinduism. The main characteristics of this new religious movement may 
broadly be set forth as follows: (i) The indigenous popular gods, such as Siva 
and Visnu and His various incarnations, superseded the Vedic gods, such as 
Indra and Varuna; (ii) The doctrine of bhakti or devotion to a personal God 
began to prevail, and the different religious practices associated with it, such as 
puja (worship), replaced the Vedic sacrificial ritual; (ii) The ideal of lokasar- 
graha (social solidarity) acquired as much importance as the Upanisadic 
ideal of dtma-jfidna (Self-realization). Consequently, Karma-yoga came to be 
encouraged as against Sannydsa; (iv?) The response of Hinduism to external 
and internal challenges was one of gradual assimilation and adaptation rather 
than of opposition and isolation, and the tendency to synthesize various religious 
practices and philosophical doctrines into a single harmonious way of life and 
thought became prominent; (v) A new polity and statecraft was sponsored. 

The influence of some of these trends in Hinduism becomes evident even 
in the ancillary texts of the different Vedic schools, such as the parisistas, the 
prayogas, and the paddhatis, all of which, of course, belong to a fairly late date. 
The Vaikhánasa-Sütras, for instance, which claim to belong to a school of the 
Yajur-Veda, are actually related to a Vaisnava school in South India. Similarly, 
the Baudháyana Grhya-parisista-siitra deals with some aspects of Visnu-pijà. Such 
texts, though ostensibly Vedic, have taken over many non-Vedic beliefs and 
practices. 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITÀ AND THE EPICS 


The characteristics of Hinduism, as just set forth, are best reflected in the 
Bhagavad-Gità which may, indeed, be regarded as the principal scripture of this 
new religious ideology. They are also reflected in the character of Krsna, its 
enunciator, as portrayed in the great epic, the Mahābhārata, which is in 
many ways a unique literary phenomenon. It is by far the biggest single 
literary work known to man. Its vastness is aptly matched by the encyclopaedic 
nature of its contents and the universality of its appeal. The claim is traditionally 
made, and fully justified, that in matters pertaining to dharma (religion and 
ethics), artha (material progress and prosperity), kdma (enjoyment of the 
pleasures of personal and social life), and moksa (spiritual emancipation), 
whatever is found in this epic may be found elsewhere; but what is not found 
in it will be impossible to find anywhere else. 

The Mahábhárata, as we know it today, is the outcome of a long process of 
addition, assimilation, expansion, revision, and redaction. Presumably, it 
originated as a bardic-historical poem called Jaye, which had the eventful 
Bhárata war as its central theme. In the course of time,.a large amount of 
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material belonging to the literary tradition of the sūtas (bards), which had 
been developing side by side with the mantra tradition embodied in the Vedic 
literature, was added to the historical poem, thereby transforming it into the 
epic Bhárata. This transformation of Jaya into Bhdrata received added momen- 
tum from another and, from our point of view, more significant factor, the rise 
of Krsnite Hinduism. The protagonists of this religion realized that the bardic 
poem, which enjoyed wide currency, would serve as the most efficient vehicle 
for the propagation of their ideology. So they redacted the poem in such a way 
that the Bhagavad-Gità became the corner-stone of the new epic superstructure, 
with Krsna as its central character. Thus we find that this new literary product, 
Bharata, had derived its bardic-historical elements from the ancient sia tradi- 
tion and its religio-ethical elements from Krsnite Hinduism, and upon this was 
gradually superimposed elements derived from Brahmanic learning and culture 
and from other elements of Hinduism. The result was that Bhárata became the 
Mahabharata. Indeed, it is on account of the contributions of Krsnaism, Brahma- 
nism, and Hinduism that the Mahábhárata became a veritable treasure-house of 
religious beliefs and practices. 

The Mahābhārata, which must have assumed its present form in the first 
centuries before and after Christ, is traditionally believed to consist of 100,000 
stanzas divided into eighteen parvans. Some typical religious sections are: the 
Sürya-námágta-sataka (Aranyakaparvan), the Sanat-sujatiya (Udyogaparvan), the 
Bhagavad-Gità and the Vásudeva-stuti (Bhismaparvan), the Satarudrija (Dronaparvan), 
the Fdpakopakhyana, the Nárayaniya, and the Unchaurttyupakhyana (Süntiparvan), 
the Siva-sahasranáma-stotra, the Garigà-stava, and the Visnusahasranáma-stotra ( Anu- 
fásanaparvan), the [svara-stuti and the Anu-Gitd (Afvamedhikaparvan). There is also 
the Harivamsa which is traditionally regarded as a khilaparvan of the great epic. 

If the Mahābhārata (with the Harivamsa) glorifies the Krgna incarnation, 
the other epic, the Ramdyana, gives an account of the Rama incarnation. This 
incarnation is traditionally believed to have been earlier than the Krsna in- 
carnation; composition of the Rdmdyana, however, which is largely the work of 
a single poet named Valmiki, seems to have begun after that of the Mahabhàrata, 
but ended before the Mahábhárata assumed its final form. The Ayodhya episode 
in the Rámáyana probably has some historical basis; but with the exile of Rama, 
the theme of the poem is enlarged to epic proportions, and the prince of Ayodhya 
becomes transformed into an incarnation of the highest God. Cleverly inter- 
woven with these two strands is a third, that of an agricultural myth. Compared 
with the Mahábhárata, the Rámáyana presents a more unitary structure; it is not 
too overloaded with extraneous sautic (bardic) material and is distinguished 
by several features of classical Sanskrit poetry. It has seven kándas—the entire 
seventh kända evidently is a later interpolation. It contains several sections of 
religious significance, such as the Siirya-stava (which is also called Aditya-hrdaya- 
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stotra) by Agastya and the Ráma-stuti, by Brahma (both in the fuddha-kànda). 
Its principal religious appeal, however, springs from the idealized domestic and 
social virtues which its characters embody. Indeed, this appeal has, through 
the centuries, proved to be direct and sustained. 


THE PURANAS 


As texts, the Puranas are chronologically of a much later date than the two 
epics; for, their final redaction was accomplished in the age of the Guptas. 
Conceptually, however, they. belong to-the ancient literary tradition of the 
siitas, which is also known as the ttiAdsa-purana tradition. It is customary to divide 
the tt#hdsa-purdna literature into three broad classes: itihása or epic history, 
represented by the Mahābhārata; kávya or epic poetry, represented by the 
Rümáyana; and purdna or epic legends, represented by the Puranas. Purána is 
traditionally defined as comprising five main topics: sarga (creation), pratisarga 
(dissolution and recreation), varh/a (divine genealogies), manvantara (ages of 
Manus), and varmfánucarita (genealogies of kings). This definition clearly indi- 
cates that the Puranas, in their original form, had very little to do with 
religious beliefs and practices. But none of the Puranas, as we know them today, 
strictly adhere to the five topics mentioned in the definition, the fafica-laksana. 
Nor do they adhere even to the five additional topics, altogether forming the 
dasa-laksana (ten topics). The five additional topics are: vrtti (means of livelihood), 
raksa (incarnations of gods), mukti (final emancipation), hetu (living beings), 
and apáfraya (Brahman). In the course of the growth of the Puranas many more 
subjects came to be incorporated into them, and these dealt with religious 
instruction, sectarian cults, and rituals. Some of the topics thus included were: 
dana (gift), vratas (vows), tirtha (place of pilgrimage), srdddha, bhakti, and avatára 
(incarnation of God). It is these subjects which have given the Puranas their 
religious character, thus confirming their claim to be the Veda of the common 
people. 

Tradition speaks of eighteen Mahapuranas. These are: the Brahma, the 
Padma, the Visnu, the Vdyu, the Bhágavata, the JVáradiya, the Markandeya, the 
Agni, the Bhavisya, the Brahma-vaivarta, the Vardha, the Linga, the Skanda, the 
Vámana, the Karma, the Matsya, the Garuda, and the Brahmánda Purdnas. They 
are classified either as sdttvika, támasa, and rdjasa (as in the Padma Purána), or 
in accordance with the divinity (such as Vispu, Siva, Brahma, Devi) which 
they glorify (as in the Skanda Purána). 

Tradition also speaks of eighteen Upapuranas, upa meaning ‘secondary’. 
These are: the Sanatkumdra, the Ndérasimha, the Nanda, the Sivadharma, the 
Duroásas, the Ndradiya, the Kapila, the Vámana, the USanas, the Manava, the 
Varuna, the Kali, the Mahesvara, the Samba, the Saura, the Pardsara, the Marica, 
and the Bhdrgata Purágas. The Upapuranas are obviously of a later date 
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than the Mahápuránas and are more emphatically sectarian. Originally their 
number may have been much larger. 

The Bhágavata Purána, which is of special interest, appears to have been 
produced in the Tamil country some time between the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. It is intensely religious in character and has wielded very great 
influence over the succeeding periods of the history of Vaisnavism. 

Among other significant works may be mentioned the Brhat Samhita of 
Varahamihira (a.D. 550). Though it is a work on astronomy and astrology, it is 
almost encyclopaedic in scope and contains much material of a religious 
character, such as details of private and public worship, works of charity, 
iconography, and temple architecture. The Adhydtma Rámáyana (fifteenth cen- 
tury), which is part of the Brahmánda Purána, is usually treated as an independent 
work. It is an attempt to superimpose monistic Vedanta on the doctrine of 
devotion to Rama. Among the manuals dealing with bhakti are: the Bhakti- 
Sütras of Nàrada (tenth century); the Bhakti-Sütras of Sándilya (earlier than the 
tenth century); the Bhakti-ratndvali (A.D. 1400), an anthology compiled by Visnu 
Puri containing passages relating to bhakti taken from the Bhdgavata Purana; 
and Vallabha’s Bhakti-vardhini. Several imitations of the Bhagavad-Gitd were 
attempted. Among them the better known ones are the /svara-Gitd which occurs 
in the Kürma Purága and is itself a Páfupata (Saivite) redaction of a Vaignava 
work, and the Avadhiita-Gita which is regarded as one of the Sannydsa 
Upanisads. 


THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 


The Dharma-éastras, or Smrtis, are religious in character and are'more or 
less similar to the Dharma-Sütras. They have preserved the traditional rules 
governing personal, domestic, and social behaviour. The best-known work 
among them is the Manu Smrti. This work, which is also called the Bhrgu Samhita, 
seems to belong to the period when the Mahábhárata was undergoing its final 
redaction. Consisting of twelve chapters, it begins with a statement regarding 
the process of creation, and then proceeds to lay down, in the next five chapters, 
rules of conduct for persons belonging to the different varnas and to the different 
dsramas. It then goes on to discuss the duties of kings, the administration of 
justice, and, at some length, eighteen sections of law. The final sections mention 
some prāyaścittas and include a desultory discussion of a few philosophical 
topics such as karma and the gunas (qualities). 

The other Smrtis mostly follow the pattern of the vamásrama-dharma as laid 
down in the Manu Smrti. It is only in the matter of vyavahára (civil and criminal 
law) that these law books appear to differ from one another. For instance, the 
Yájfavalkya Smrti, which belong to the fourth-fifth centuries a.p. is divided 
into three clear-cut sections: religious law; civil and criminal law; and expia- 
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tion, It puts grcater stress upon private law than upon criminal law, and shows 
great advance over the: Manu Smrti in the Jaw of inheritance. An interesting 
work, of the nature of a ‘digest of law’, is the Caturvarga-cintáómagi by Hemádri 
(1260-1309). He deals especially with various topics of religious significance 
such as vratas, dánas, srdddhas, pilgrimages, and ritual. 

In ancient and medieval Indja, religion and philosophy, generally speak- 
ing, were not sharply demarcated. The literature relating to the various systems 
of philosophy developed almost independently of religion. This literature, 
which divides into three principal classes, the Sütras, the expository works on 
the Sütras, and independent treatises, is quite extensive. We shall not deal with 
it, however, in this survey of religious literature. 

The ethico-didatic literature in Sanskrit (and not a little of the poetical 
and dramatic literature) may be characterized as religious so far as theme and 
ultimate purpose are concerned. However, for obvious reasons, this literature 
too cannot be dealt with here. Thus we now come to two types of distinctively 
religious literature in Sanskrit, the Tantras and the Stotras. 


THE TANTRAS OR AGAMA SASTRAS: THEIR DOCTRINES 


Tantra is a generic term denoting the literature of certain religious cults 
which began to come into prominence within Hinduism (and, for that matter, 
within Buddhism) from a.p. 500. This literature did not necessarily arise to 
oppose the Veda which, in Hinduism, claimed some kind of formal authority, 
It averred, however, that while the Vedas sufficed for earlier ages, now, in the 
kali-yuga (the last of the four ages), their doctrines and practices had lost their 
appeal. The Tantras therefore claimed the place of the Vedas as the authorita- 
tive religious literature of the new age. Their stand was, however, paradoxical. 
On the one hand, the Tantras sought to democratize Hinduism by removing 
the barriers of sex and caste; on the other hand, they laid down strict rules 
regarding the initiation of sádhakas (aspirants practising religious discipline) 
into their secret doctrines. 

In the Kàmikaágama' this definition of Tantra is given: "The Tantra is so 
called because it unfolds the manifold meanings of the Reality through formulae 
of the science of religion, and also because by its own virtue it works out the 
salvation of all.' 

The Tantras comprise esoteric teachings and mystic practices of various 
kinds. Their dogmas and ethics are more or less similar to those of Brahmanic 
Hinduism. But their distinctive feature is their religious practices which include 
mantra (sacred formula addressed to a deity); bija (mystical letter or syllable 


? Tanoti vipuldn arthán tattvamantrasamáfritdn ; 
Trünafica kurute yasmát tantram ityabhidhiyate. 
(Kdmikágama) 
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which forms an essential part of the mantra); yantra (mystical diagram); nydsa 
(mental appropriation or assignment of various parts of the body to tutelary 
deities); mudrá (particular positions or intertwinings of the fingers); mandala 
(mystical diagram without: bija letters); yéga (sacrifice); yoga (meditation) and 
upásaná (worship); and »átrd (going on a pilgrimage). 

The Tantras also deal with the various details of pajd and orgiastic rites as 
well as temple architecture and iconography. Many of the later sectarian 
Upanisads are of the nature of Tantras, while the influence of the Tantras on 
some of the Puránas is quite unmistakable. A Tantra text, whose authorship is 
usually anonymous, normally consists of four parts or pddas which deal respect- 
ively with vidyd or jridna (soteriological theology); kriyd (practices of the cult); 
caryá (personal and social behaviour) ; and yoga (psycho-physiological discipline). 

Unlike the Veda, the Tantras, whose number is indeed large, are emphati- 
cally sectarian in character. They relate mainly to three sects: the Saiva, the 
Vaisnava, and the Sákta. The Tantric texts belonging to these sects are called 
respectively: the Agamas, the Sarmhitüs, and the Tantras. It is generally 
believed that the Agamas originated in Kashmir, the Sarnhitàs in various parts 
of India, but particularly in Bengal and South India, and the Tantras in Bengal 
and in eastern and north-eastern India. 

In the Sabda-kalpadruma® (a lexicon) this definition of Agama is given: ‘The 
Agama is so called because it came from the lips of Siva, the five-mouthed one; 
because it was listened to by Párvati, the daughter of the Mountain; and be- 
cause it was honoured by Vasudeva (Visnu).’ 

There are twenty-eight Saiva Agamas, and they are traditionally believed 
to have originated from the five mouths of Siva. Five of them came from the 
sadyojáta mouth (the mouth of the aspect of spontaneous manifestation). These 
are: Kámika, Yogaja, Cintya, Karana, and Ajita. Five of them came from the 
vámadeva mouth (the mouth of the aspect of shining attractiveness). These are: 
Dipta, Süksma, Sahasra, ÁAmsumat, and Suprabheda. Five of them came from the 
aghora mouth (the mouth of the benign aspect). These are: Vijaya, Nihsvàsa, 
Sváyambhuva, Anala, and Vira. Five of them came from the /aipurusa mouth (the 
mouth of the aspect of the supreme Person or Consciousness). These are: 
Raurava, Mákuta, Vimala, Candrajfíána, and Bimba. Eight of them came from the 
ifana mouth (the mouth of the aspect of the supreme Lord or supreme Power). 
These are: Prodgita, Lalita, Siddha, Santüna, Sarvokta, Péramesvara, Kiraga, 
and Vátula. 

As many as 207 Upágamas are also mentioned; and side by side with the 
basic Ágamas there exists an abundant literature pertaining to the 

* Agatanh paficavaktrát tu gatafica. girijdnane ; 

Matafica vdsudevasya tasmdd dgamam ucyate. 

( Sabda-kalpadruma) 
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Saiva ritual. These works were produced by such teachers as Aghora-siva- 
cárya and Soma-sambhu. The epoch of the redaction of the Agamas is un- 
certain, but they have been profusely used by Tirumilar and other Tamil writers 
and, accordingly, must have belonged to a period not later than the seventh 
century A.D. These texts have been carefully preserved in the families of guru- 
kkals who use them in connection with their religious rites. The tradition of 
temple architecture and iconography as taught in the Saiva Agamas is still 
living. Historically, the Agamas also exercised deep influence in the ancient 
kingdoms of South-East Asia. 

The principal Tantric Vaisnava cult is known as Páüficarátra, a name that 
is variously interpreted. The best view is perhaps to understand it as alluding 
to the five nights during which five discourses were given by Narayana to Siva, 
Brahma, Indra, the Rsis, and Brhaspati, respectively. Traditionally, 108 
Samhitàs of the Páficarátra are mentioned, though their number is sometimes 
given as 215 or even 290. The entire corpus of the ‘Pajicaratra literature is be- 
lieved to consist of fifteen million verses. The Páficarátra Samhitas are given 
various names such as Ekdyana-Veda, Müla-Veda, Müla-Sruti, Paficama-Veda, 
and Mahopanisad, and some of them are specially honoured. For instance, three 
Samhitas, the Sdttvata, the Pauskara, and the Jayakhya Samhitds, are said to cons- 
titute the raina-trayi (jewel-triad). The Ahirbudhnya Samhitd is, however, better 
known since it was the first to have received critical treatment in modern times. 
This Samhita is believed to have originated in Kashmir early in the fifth century 
A.D. The major part of it is devoted to discussions of kriyá and caryá rather than 
of jfldna and yoga. In one section, however, it presents an interesting survey of 
various systems of religion and philosophy. The ratna-irayi is presumably older 
than the Akirbudhnya Samhita, the oldest work being perhaps the Sdttvata (third 
century). Among other well-known Sarhhitàs are the following: The Jivara is 
perhaps one of the earlier ones produced in South India; itis quoted by Yamuna, 
Ràmànuja's teacher. The Parama and the Pauskara are quoted by Rámànuja. 
The Brhadbrahma is believed to belong to what is known as the Narada Pajica- 
rütra; it contains prophecies regarding Rámànuja and must therefore be later 
than the twelfth century. The Jäänāmrta-sãra also belongs to the Ndrada Pafica- 
rdtra and contains the glorification of Krsna and Radha; it is thus close to the 
Vallabha system. We may also mention the Kdsyapa, the Pdramesvara and the 
Laksmi Samhitàs. 

Side by side with the Paficaratra there also developed the Tantric Vaisnava 
cult known as the Vaikhanasa, The Vaisnava temples in South India, and to a 
certain extent in Rajasthan and Orissa, are governed either by the Páficarátra 
canons or by the Vaikhànasa canons. For instance, the religious rites at the 
Varadaraja temple at Kanchipuram and at the Sriranganátha temple at 
Srirangam are performed according to the Páficarátra; while those at the 
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Venkateévara temple at Tirupati are performed according to the Vaikhánasa 
(though, curiously enough, at the temple of Padmávati, Vetkate$vara's consort, 
the rites are performed according to the Páficarátra). Similarly, some specific 
Sarhhitàs are regarded as authoritative at specific temples, as for instance, the 
Pauskara and the Páramesvara at the Srirahganatha temple; the Jaydkhya and the 
Padma at the Varadaraja temple; and the Süttvata and the Isvara at Melkote, 
though the Padma Samhita is seen generally to govern the Vaispava füjá. 

Though the Sākta Tantras are traditionally believed to exist in three groups 
of sixty-four texts each, their actual number, as known from several manuscript 
catalogues, is very much larger. The chronology of the Tantras is difficult to 
determine, but it may be pointed out that even in the Mahābhārata there are 
indications of the influence of the Tantras. Also, some elements of the Tantras 
have been epigraphically documented since a.p. 424. 

The more important of the Tantras originated in the Kaula school. The 
Mahánirvána Tantra, which is perhaps next to the Bhagavad-Gitd in popularity, 
is a late work (eighteenth century) and was produced in Bengal. It may be 
regarded as presenting the Sakta doctrine and practices in the most representa- 
tive manner. Brahman is identified with Sakti, the ultimate principle being 
necessarily female. Among the many topics dealt with in this Tantra are: pañca- 
tattva (the five principles); pafica-makdra, the five m’s: matsya (fish), mudrà 
(parched grains used in tantrika worship), madya (liquor), mára (meat), 
maithuna (coition) ; cakra-püjá (worship in a circle); and symbolic meditation on 
Sakti. Its metaphysics is not different: from the Sámkhya and the Vedanta, 
m its dharma (social ethics) seems to have been adopted from the Manu 

mrit. 

"The Kulárpava Tantra speaks of six forms of dcára, but emphasizes that moksa 
is possible only through that deára ordained by kula (the community). It also 
insists that the five makáras must not be employed except in strictly esoteric 
circles. Among the other Tantras, the 7antra-rája deals, in its first part, with 
the Sri-yantra; the Kula-cüdámani serves as a popular manual on Tántric ritual; 
the Prapafica-sdra discusses the ‘essence of the universe’; the Jflánármava concerns 
kuméri-pijana (worship of a maiden as the goddess), which it regards as the 
highest sacrifice; the Sdradd-tilaka expounds the esoteric significance of mantras 
and yantras; the Yogini includes the máAátmya (the peculiar efficacy or virtue) 
of the Kamakhya temple; and the Gandharva speaks of images. 

Other important Sàkta texts are the Sricakra-sambhára, the Kdmakalá-vilása, 
the Advaita-bhüvopanigad, and the Salcakra-nirüpana. The Devi-máhátmya (sixth 
century) is included in the Márkandeya Purána in which Devi is glorified as the 
eternal Universal Mother. A commentary on this Purana, called Daséiga, 
gives a detailed description of the Sakta paja. The Devi-Bhágavata Purága (A.D. 
1100) is a Sakta counterpart of the Vaignava Bhágavata Purdga, The Adbhuta- 
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Rámáyana is obviously a. late work designed to introduce the Sakti cult into 
Vaisnavism by elevating Sita over Rama. 


THE STOTRAS 

Stotra literature in Sanskrit is very vast, for stotras are prayers or hymns. 
Indeed, one wonders whether any proper count has ever been made, or can be 
made, of the works belonging to this.class. This literature enjoyed the. widest 
currency among the people. The tradition of prayers and hymns is quite ancient 
and may be traced back to the Rg-Veda. Stotras have been included in the epics, 
the Puranas, and the Tantras; and some epic poems contain fine specimens of 
hymnal poetry. Among these are the hymn to Visnu (Kālidāsa, Raghuvamsa, 
X); the hymn to Brahma (Kālidāsa, Kumdrasambhava, II); the hymn to Mahà- 
deva (Bháravi, Airátáruniya closing canto); the hymn to Krsna (Magha, 
Sifupalavadha, XIV); and the hymn to Candi (Ratnakara, Haravijaya, XLVII). 
In a sense, the ndndi verses (invocations) in Sanskrit dramas may also be 
regarded as religious lyrics. But the larger part of the stotra literature originated 
independently. Apart from single works of more or less definite authorship, 
there are many collections of stotras available in print which include many 
anonymous sfotras. Among these collections are: Brhat-stotra-muktahara, the two 
Brhat-stotra-ratnakaras, the  Brhat-stava-kavaca-málá, and some of the gucchakas 
of the Kavya-mald. 

The major stotras usually relate to one of the five divinities: Ganapati, Sürya, 
Siva, Sakti, and Visnu, most of the prayers being addressed to Siva who also 
receives most of the praise. Then there are stavas addressed to the ten incarna- 
tions of Visnu, either individually or collectively. Again, a substantial number 
of stotras are addressed to what may be called localized divinities, such as 
Venkatesa of Tirupati, Minaksi of Madurai, Viśvanātha of Varanasi, and 
Sriranganatha of Srirangam. Minor divinities like~Sasthi, Sitalà, and Manasā, 
rivers, and holy places also have their share of stotras. Stotras have a twofold 
appeal, religious and literary. Actually, however, the majority of stotras, with 
a few noteworthy cxceptions, are known for their religious appeal rather than 
for their lyricism. And even this spiritual appeal is characterized by conven- 
tionalized idiom rather than by an effusion of religious emotion. 

An early séotra, attributed to Bana (seventh century), is the Candi-£ataka. 
It is in praise of Mahisdsura-mardini (the goddess who slew the buffalo demon) 
and has one hundred and two verses, mostly in sragdhará metre. The Sürya- 
Sataka by Bana’s contemporary and close relative Mayüra has, however, received 
greater approbation from literary critics. The great Sankarücárya is tradi- 
tionally said to have composed nearly two hundred siotras. Among those which 
seem to be genuinely his work we may mention the Ananda-lahari (twenty 
verses in Sikharini metre); the Saundarya-lahari in praise of Sakti (one hundred 
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and three in Akharigi, the last verse being in vasantatilaka metre); the Mohamud- 
gara which is also known as the Doádafa-pafgariká; the Bhaja-govindam which 
is also known as the Carpaja-pafijari; the Harimide; and the Siodparddha-ksamé- 
pana. In most of these, devotional fervour is well-matched by poetic elegance, 
and deep mysticism by musical rhythm. 

The Pafcafati describes the physical charms of Kamaksi, the Mother Goddess, 
iR erotic terms, and is ascribed to the poet Müka who is believed to be a con- 
temporary of Sankarücárya. The Sivamahimnah-stotra, which is ascribed to 
Puspadanta (ninth century), is perhaps more philosophical than religious in 
tenor, and it has over twenty commentaries. To about the same period belongs 
the Devi-fataka of Anandavardhana (a.n. 850); it seems to have been planned 
more as an essay in alamkéra than as a religious hymn. The hymnal literature 
produced by the Kashmiri poets includes: the Stava-cintémant of Bhatta 
Narayana (ninth century); the Siva-stotravali of Utpaladeva (tenth century); 
the Bhávopahára of Cakrapáninátha (eleventh century); and the Ardhanárifvara- 
stotra of Kalhana (twelfth century). The Sámba-paficáfika, which is a hymn to the 
Sun-god, and which is traditionally attributed to Krsna's son Samba, is also 
probably the work of a Kashmiri poet. | 

Coming from Kashmir to Kerala, wc may mention the Mukunda-málà of 
Kulasekhara (a.D. 700). It has only about thirty verses (the number varies 
in different versions), but it is remarkable for its devotional earnestness and the 
author's sense of style. JVárayaniya by Narayana Bhatta of Kerala (a.p. 1585), 
on the other hand, is an extensive poem of one thousand verses and is laboured 
in both form and content. It glorifies Krsna of Guruvayur, who is said to have 
cured the author of his asthma. Among stotra texts belonging to the Visista- 
dvaita school are the Stotra-ratna of Yamunacarya (eleventh century), the Gadya- 
traya of Ramanuja (eleventh-twelfth century), and Nydsa-dasaka and Asiabhu- 
Jástaka by Vedanta De$ika. Jagannatha Pandita (seventeenth century) wrote 
five laharis (books of verse) which present a pleasing combination of sincere 
devotion, deep learning, and great poetic ability. They are: Amrta, Sudha, 
Ganga, Karuna, and Laksmi laharis. Nilakantha Diksita of about the same 
period wrote a hymn to Minàksi, called Ananda-sdgara-stava; while his pupil 
Rámabhadra wrote three poems in praise of Ráma's various weapons, and the 
Varnamald-sietra which is an alphabetically arranged eulogy of Rama. Hymnal 
literature was also produced in connection with the Caitanya movement, such 
as the Siksástaka by Caitanya himself (fifteenth century), the Stava-mald of Rüpa 
Gosvàmin, and the Stavdvali of Raghunathadasa. 


ARTISTIC RELIGIOUS POETRY 
Besides such prayers and hymns, Sanskrit is rich in religious poetry which 
is very artistic. The inspiration for this kind of poetry is derived mainly from 
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their present forms the Rámáyaga appears to be the earlier work. The Rámáyana 
is more ornate than the Mahābhārata, more refined and sophisticated; the ballad 
style of the Mahdbhéraia is not present here. The Rámáyana is more or less 
a unified work. Much shorter? than the Mahdbhdrata, it does not show the 
jumble of diverse matters that is found there. 

The main story of the Ramdyana4s briefly this: Dasaratha, king of Ayodhya, 
is about to install his eldest son, Rama, on the throne. Kaikeyi, Rama’s 
step-mother, wants her own son Bharata to be crowned king, and Rama 
to be sent into exile for fourteen years. The old and infirm king, though 
reluctant, has to agree. Ráma goes to live in thé forest, accompanied by his 
consort, Sita, and his brother, Laksmana. The demon-king of Lanka, 
Ravana,* abducts Sità. Rama, determined to rescue Sita, wages a dour 
war against Ravana who is ultimately vanquished and killed. Rama ‘comes 
back to Ayodhya and assumes his position as king, with Sita as queen. The story 
of the genuine portion of the epic ends here. In the last Book, which is 
suspected by many modern scholars to be spurious, it is narrated that the 
people of Ayodhya speak ill of Rama for taking back Sita from Ravana’s 
custody and Rama banishes her in deference to public opinion. 

Weber’s suggestion that the Homeric story of Helen and the Trojan war 
exercised a deep influence on the Ramayana is not substantiated by reliable 
evidence. Two allusions in the Rámáyana to Yavanas (Greeks, Ionians) have 
been proved to be spurious. As Winternitz says, 'there is not even a remote 
similarity between the stealing of Sita and the rape of Helen, between the 
advance on Lanka and that on Troy, and only a very remote similarity of 
motive between the bending of the bow by Rama and that by Ulysses.” 

Some scholars, notably Weber, think that the epic was based on an ancient 
Buddhist legend of Rama, the Dasaratha 7átaka. Winternitz, Bülcke, and others, 


fore, excluded. Such works as the Gáyatri-Rámáyaga, Saptarsi-Ramdyana, etc. are later works derived 
from the epic; these have no distinctive merit and hence are also excluded here as epics. Ed. 

* The Rámáyapa in its present form comprises 24,000 stanzas (lokas), divided into seven kándas 
(books), viz. Bala, Ayodhya, Aragya, Kiskindhyd, Sundara, Yuddha and Uttara; the extant volume 
of the Mahābhārata contains about one lakh stanzas distributed among eighteen parvans 
(sections): Adi, Sabhd, Vana, Virdta, Udyoga, Bhisma, Drona, Karna, Salya, Sauptika, Stri, Santi, 
Anujdsana, Aivamedhika, Asramavdsika, Mausala, Mahdprasthénika and Svargérohana. In addition to 
these eighteen parvans there is another book called the Herivamsa which is in reality a supplement 
or appendix (a khila) to the Mahábhürata proper. It contains more than 16,000 verses and does 
not seem to be the work of a single poet or compiler. As a literary production, it is a jumble of 
loosely connected mass of texts—legends, myths and hymns—professing to glorify Vispu. The 
references to the Rámáyapa, given in this article, are according to the Nirnaya Sagara Press 
Edition, and those to the Mahābhārata are according to the Critical Edition sponsored by the 
BORI, Poona. 

* According to some, it is not the name of an individual king, but a title of distinction of the rulers 
of Lanka. See N. R. Navlekar, A New Approach to the Rámáyana, p. 267. 

5 Vide HIL, Vol. I, pp. 514-15. 
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however, reject this theory. But it is possible that the tranquillity and mildness 
of Rama’s character may have been, to some extent, due to the influence of 
Buddhism, which was extremely popular. As 'Sità' can be traced to the 
Taittiriya Brdkmana, the Rg-Veda, the Atharva-Veda, and some of the Grhya- 
Sütras, some zealous mythologists regard these as bearing the first germs of the 
story of the Rámáyana.* 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


In the Rámáyana, as compared with the Mahádbhárata, the art of poetry 
appears to have made great progress. To a great extent it appears to develop 
consciously, for content is no longer the sole concern of the poet; he is not a 
little concerned with form too. The poet is an adept in characterization, and 
this is displayed in a series of unparalleled portraits: Ráma's supreme sacrifice 
for the sake of his father; Lakgmana’s obedience to his elder brother, at whose 
command he acts even against his conscience; the self-abnegation of Bharata 
in abjuring royal comforts during the absence of Rama; and the unflinching 
loyalty of Haniman to his master at the cost of his personal comfort and even at 
the risk of life. Across the sea, in Lanka, we find Ravana, of tremendous physical 
and mental vigour, falling a victim to the frailties flesh is heir to. Among 
the women, Sita is the glowing example of chastity and highmindedness, the 
paragon of all domestic virtues. She spurns the pleasures of the royal palace 
in order to follow her husband and be with him in his perilous forest-life. 
Amidst the various temptations held out to her by Ravana, who secks her love, 
her fidelity to her husband is unshaken. King Rama banishes her for no 
fault on her part; and, instead of accusing her husband, she accepts his 
decree without a word of protest, taking it as à decree of her own destiny. 
Kaikeyi, the typically designing and jealous queen, prevails upon Dasaratha, 
her husband, to banish Rama and install Bharata on the throne. She gains 
her objective, but loses the respect of her noble son. The author of the Rámá- 
Jana has thus presented a magnificent life-gallery throbbing with profound 
human appeal, and in the centre of this gallery the character of Rama shines 
and shines almost like the Pole Star. He is a model son, husband, brother, 
king, warrior, and man. Though occasionally dazzled by flashes from his 
superhuman nature, we are not 'blinded or bewildered' by them. 

The use of simile and imagery in the Aámáyana is superb. King Dasaratha, 
overwhelmed with grief, is compared to the sun under eclipse, to fire covered 
by ashes, to a lake the water of which has dried up" and so on. In the Asoka 


& Cf. Ibid., p. 510. 

* Cf. Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 348 n. 1 and p. 362 n. Scc also A. A. Macdoucll, A 
History of Sanskrit. Literature, p. 262, and HIL, pp. 515-16. 

1 Rām., 11. 34.3. 
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grove, Haniiman catches a glimpse of the emaciated Sita. She looks, he thinks, 
like the thin line of the «crescent moon (V. 15. 19), the flame enveloped in 
smoke (V. 15. 20), a lotus destroyed by the frost (V. 16. 30). The white moon 
moving in the sky is like a swan swimming in the blue waters (V. 17. 1). 
Held in the clutches of the dreaded Ravana, Sita warns him that temporarily 
he may overpower her, but he cannot subdue her just as a fly can swallow 
clarified butter but cannot assimilate it (III. 47. 48). The employment of 
other figures of speech too has been done with a masterly skill and effortless 
ease. 

The poet's description of nature is also masterly. The Rámáyana, unlike the 
Mahabharata, brings out the close relationship between external nature and 
internal nature expressed in the minds and moods of people. There is, more- 
over, a suggestiveness in the picture of nature drawn by the author of the 
Ramayana. In the Mahábhárata, descriptions are merely objective, but here the 
poet brings personal experience or his own interpretation to bear upon his 
depiction of nature. Unlike the other epic, the Rámayaza creates an idyll out of 
nature and produces a lyrical effect. The sad prospect of Rama’s going into 
exile casts a shadow of gloom not only on the minds of the people, but also on 
nature all around. The wind has lost its cool gentleness, the stars are devoid 
of radiance, gone is the brilliance of the moon, and all Ayodhya reels like an 
ocean agitated (II. 41). 

The description of the rainy season in the Rdmdyana (IV. 28) reveals the 
dexterous hand of a true artist. Flashes of lightning are fancied to be wounds 
on the body of the blue firmament. Vapour, rising from the summer-parched 
earth after it is wet with showers, appears to Rama like the tears shed by Sita.’ 
As Rama watches streaks of lightning, again his thoughts turn to Sita. The 
lightning tries to pierce the dark clouds and shines through them, but its dazzling 
brightness is dimmed by them as Sita, in Ravana’s captivity, is emaciated 
and bereft of all her lustre as she struggles to escape.’ Then the rumbling 
clouds, with their banners of lightning unfurled and garlands of cranes on, 
are described as frantic elephants on the field of battle° The earth, with 
luxuriant vegetation and small insects of red and velvety colour, is conceived 
as a damsel wearing a parrot-like green wrapper with pink dots of lac-dye 
(IV. 18. 24). The poet’s pen-pictures of winter (III. 16), spring (II. 56 
IV. 1), and autumn (IV. 30) are equally charming. Vàalmiki's descriptive 
art shows its unique power and charm also in describing the ocean (IV. 64), 
rivers (IL. 1; II. 95), lakes (IV. 1), forests (I. 24; III. 15), hermitages 
(III. 11), gardens (V. 14-15), hills (II. 94), and so on. 


* Ibid, IV. 28. 7. 
* Ibid., 1V. 28. 11-12. 
10 Ibid., IV. 28. 20. 
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Various sentiments have been introduced into the epic; but the main senti- 
ment is the heroic. At the same time, pathetic scenes are described with 
masterly skill. Da$aratha broken down by the separation from his dearest 
son, Rama; the city of Ayodhya bereft of Rama; Rama separated from his 
beloved; Sit& pining in alien surroundings—these scenes are so poignantly 
described that the appreciative reader has to shed tears. The author’s 
capacity to delineate the fierce and the cruel is shown in his description of 
a grim battle, or of Bharata’s awful dream.” 

Although ornate, the style of the epic is racy, and not pedantic. In form 
and content it is a very near approach to the mahdkdvya, as defined in poetics. 
It is thus a precursor of the vast and varied classical kdvya literature in Sanskrit. 
The epic is a kdvya of the romantic type, the element of romance being most 
marked in the Sundara-kánda. The language is simple, and yet dignified, and 
does not indicate that straining after literary exercise which characterizes 
some later poetical works, especially those of the decadent age. The author 
of the epic appears to have been the first poet to adapt anustubh, the Vedic 
metre, to later Sanskrit literature, although with certain modifications. Valmiki 
thus may aptly be described as the father of classical Sanskrit poetry. 

Lassen and Weber, followed by some other scholars, consider the Ráma 
story to be allegorical. Rima, they hold, symbolizes Aryan culture, and his 
expedition against Ravana represents the cultural domination of the southern 
regions by the Aryans. According to Wheeler, the epic symbolizes the conflict 
between Bráhmanism and Buddhism. Jacobi is one of those scholars who are 
of the opinion that this story is no allegory, but just an ancient Indian myth 
thus transformed into a massive narrative of earthly adventures. Monier 
Williams thinks that the story of the conflict between Rama and Ravana 
contains a moral allegory. It seeks to typify the great mystery of the struggle 
ever going on between the forces of good and evil. 

Some scholars have suggested that there is a philosophical allegory in the 
epic. Rama and Sita represent respectively Purusa and Prakrti. Márica, in 
the guise of a golden deer, is Maya. Sita, held in confinement by Ravana, 
is the lost human soul in the grip of illusion. Rama’s search for her is the quest 
of the human soul by Purusa, the divine spirit. Sitáà's fire-ordeal symbolizes 
the redemption of Prakrti from the taints of Maya. Ultimately, both Purusa 
and Prakrti enter into their original state*. 


11 {bid., II. 69. 8-11. 

* Sri Ramakrishna imparted a new allegorical interpretation when he said: ‘Rima, who is God 
Himself, was only two and a half cubits ahead of Lakgmana. But Lakgmana could not see Him, 
because Sit& stood between them. Laksmana may be compared to the Jiva, and Sità to Miya. 
Man cannot see God on account of the barrier of M&y&.' Vide Gospel ef Sri Rámakrsna (tr.) by 
Swami Nikhilananda, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, p. 101. 

Swami Vivekananda said in the course of a conversation that Sri Rama was the Paramátman 
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The epic is highly valuable in another respect. It seeks to hold out lofty 
ideals in the life of the individual, the family, and society; it also holds out 
high political and economic ideals. It is, in fact, an epitome of Indian civiliza- 
tion, for the highest spiritnal and metaphysical ideals are also set forth, stressing 
the transience of life, so full of misery, and the eternal nature of the soul. 
While fate is recognized as extremely powerful, good actions and penances are 
stated to be the means of overcoming it. Complete surrender to God is laid 
down as the way to attaining the summum bonum of life, moksa. Verses 14-81 of 
the Ayodhyd-kanda (chapter CV) are regarded as the Gitd within the epic. 


ARTISTIC MERIT 


In the view of some Western critics, the Aámáyana as a piece of literary art 
suffers from some defects, such as diffuseness, frequent use of hyperboles, and 
exaggerations. Frederick Rückert, for instance, who otherwise admits the 
intrinsic beauty and excellence of the Rámáyana in comparison to the Iliad, 
describes it as a ‘formless fermenting verbiage'.? Such criticism appears 
too harsh to be justified. ‘Verbiage’ may be detected here and there in the 
Rámáyana, but it can by no means be called ‘formless’. As stated earlier, it has 
set the pattern of the later Sanskrit kdvya in many respects, and matter is not 
the sole concern of the poet, the manner too counts very much with him. 
Besides, verbiage, hyperbole, exaggeration, diffuseness, etc. are natural in most 
poetical literature. The Ramáyana, therefore, could not be an exception. As 
Monier Williams puts it so beautifully, ‘It (The Rámáyana) is like a spacious 
and delightful garden; here and there allowed to run wild, but teeming with 
fruits and flowers, watered by perennial streams, and even its most tangled 
jungle intersected with delightful pathways'. In fact, most of the artistic 
drawbacks of the Rémdyana are attributable to the later versifiers who added 
to, and altered the original production by Valmiki.“ The Rdmdyana, indeed, 
is a marvellous piece of art which India can legitimately be proud of. In the 
and that Sita was the Jivatman, and each man’s or woman's body was the Lanka (Ceylon). The 
Jivatman which was enclosed in the body, or captured in the island of Laünká, always desired to be in 
affinity with the Paramátman, or Sri Rama. But the Ráksasas would not allow it, and Raksasas 
represented certain traits of character. For instance, Vibhisana represented sattva gupa; Ravana, rajas; 
and Kumbhakarna, tamas. Sativa guna means goodness; rajas means lust and passions, and tamas dark- 
ness, stupor, avarice, malice, and its concomitants. These gunas keep back Sitá, or Jivatman, which 
is in the body, or Lańkā, from joining Paramátman, or Rama, Sita, thus imprisoned and trying to 
unite with her Lord, receives a visit from Hanümán, the guru or divine teacher, who shows her 
the Lord's ring, which is Brahma-j fina, the supreme wisdom that destroys all illusions; and thus Sita 
finds the way to be at one with Sri Rama, or, in other words, the Jivàtman finds itself one with 


the Paramátman. Vide Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works, Vol. V, Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta, 
p. 415.—Ed. 


12 P, Rückert, Poetisches Tagebuch (Frankfurt a. M., 1888), p. 99. See also HIL, Vol. I, p. 500. 
18 Monier Williams, Indian Epic Poetry (Williams and Norgate, London, 1863), p. 12. 
u Cf, HIL, op. cit, 
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whole range of Sanskrit literature, there are very few poems more charming 
than this one by the ddikavi. "The classical purity, clearness, and simplicity of 
its style, the exquisite touches of true poetic feeling with which it abounds, 
its graphic descriptions of heroic incidents and nature’s grandest scenes, the 
deep acquaintance it displays with the conflicting workings and most refined 
emotions of the human heart, all entitle it to rank among the most beautiful 
compositions that have appeared at any period or in any country; 


THE MAHABHARATA 


The kernel of the Mahdbhdrata story is briefly this: The Pandavas, headed 
by Yudhisthira, and the Kauravas, headed by Duryodhana, descended 
from common ancestors. Duryodhana becomes jealous and, coveting the crown 
invites Yudhisthira to a game of dice. As the result of a rash wager, 
Yudhisthira loses his kingdom to Duryodhana and is then forced to go into 
exile, together with his brothers and Draupadi, the common consort of the 
Pandavas, for twelve years, followed by one year during which they must live 
incognito. But even when the stipulated period is over, Duryodhana refuses 
to give even a fraction of his territory to Yudhisthira, the rightful owner. 
A grim battle ensues. The Kauravas are routed and ruined, and the Pandavas 
regain their lost kingdom. 


LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS 


The Mahábhárata has been characterized as a ‘whole literature’, a 'reper- 
tory of the whole of the old bard poetry of ancient India'." The nucleus of the 
epic, as we have seen, is simple, but around this nucleus has gathered a diverse 
mass of material dealing with innumerable topics—legendary, didactic, ethical, 
heroic, aesthetic, philosophical, political, and so on. Of the legends, some are 
edifying and testify to the great literary skill of the author. This may be seen, 
for example, in the legends of Nala and Damayanti, of Savitri and Satyavàn, 
of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. Even a casual reader is struck by the wealth of 
characters in the epic, and the way they have been so beautifully portrayed. 
The composer is obviously a keen observer of human nature, and he can 
depict a character with masterly skill. He knows the value of contrast, for he 
shows how a good character shines brighter against a bad one. Each of the five 
Pandava brothers has his own distinct traits of character. Yudhisthira, the 
eldest, never departs from the age-old path of virtue, however great his priva- 
tion or humiliation, and however grave the provocation may be. Unflinching 


15 Monier Williams, op. cit. 

1e Cf. HIL, Vol. 1, p. 327. In the epic itself, it is described as Ttibása (I. 2. 237), Artha-sBstra, 
Dharma-éüstra, and Moksa-é&stra (1. 56. 21). Further on, it is told that whatever is in this epic 
occurs elsewhere, but what is not therein will not be found anywhere else (I. 56. 33). 


'' Cf. HIL, Vol. I, p. 318. 
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in his devotion to dharma, he has an unshaken faith that dharma must ultimately 
triumph. Arjuna is the warrior par excellence. Bhima, of tremendous physical 
vigour, is rather blunt and impatient; nevertheless, he is obedient to his eldest 
brother when he counsels patience and restraint. Nakula and Sahadeva are 
extremely loyal to their brothers and skilled in sword-exercise. Duryodhana 
is a designing and ambitious person. But he is well-versed in politics and state- 
craft and also in the art of warfare. Materialistic in outlook, he is concerned mainly 
with artha (wealth) and Káma (desire), and does not bother himself about 
dharma. He thus serves as an excellent foil to Yudhisthira. Karna, the faithful 
friend of Duryodhana, is a self-made man. Though contemptuously referred 
to as the ‘son of a charioteer’, he is a master of his craft, and in the art of 
warfare he can be matched only with Arjuna. His fidelity to the Kauravas, even 
after he learned of his close kinship with the Pandavas, is ideal. His charity 
even at tremendous personal sacrifice is proverbial. 

The suffering caused by their enemies rouses the righteous wrath of 
Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandavas. Her speech! to spur the quiet 
Yudhisthira to action is fiery and imbued with the high Ksatriya spirit. 
Gandhari, the mother of the Kauravas and wife of the blind DhrtarAstra, 
is similarly forthright. She condemns Dhrtarástra as the one who is fully res- 
ponsible for the rout and ruin of the Kauravas, thus clearly showing that she 
is not blinded by attachment to her husband or by affection for her sons. 
Her judgment is impartial and sound. Damayanti and Sávitri are models of 
chastity, ever solicitous of the welfare of their husbands for whose well-being 
no sacrifice is too great for them. 

The dominant sentiment in the Mahdbhdraia is the heroic, but here too 
the pathetic sentiment is equally noteworthy. The battlefield is littered with 
corpses, some of them mutilated, others changed beyond recognition; the 
air is rent by the frantic wails of the bereaved women, in particular, of the aged 
queen-mother Gàndhàri, and the heart-rending laments of Dhrtar&stra. Fate 
has afflicted him with blindness, and now, a forlorn father, he is doubly help- 
less. Such scenes cannot but draw forth the tears of the reader.” The lament 
of Gandhari, is in fact a masterpiece of elegiac poetry. Some Indian critics, 
however, regard Sdntarasa (the quietistic sentiment) as the central sentiment 
of the epic. They believe that, through its various episodes and incidents, the 
epic seeks to create in the mind of the reader an aversion to worldly pleasures. 

The epic reveals the poet’s mastery of the art of description. The battle- 
scenes appear most vividly before our inward eye. The accounts of the forest life 
led by the Pandavas, the penances performed by Arjuna (III. 39), the 
svayamvara, self-choice, of Draupadi (I. 176-79), and many other such scenes 


16 Mbh., III, 28, 29, 31 and 33. 
id lbid., XI, 
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are all equally graphic. The description of Dvaitavana (III. 25) with its wealth 
of flowers and foliage, birds and beasts, and its hermitages, reveals the poet's 
eye for colour and his ear for music, and before the mind's eye of the reader 
it presents an unforgettable idyll. The poet of the epic is, however, as aware 
of the violent aspects of nature as of the pleasant. A most realistic picture is 
presented of the devastating storm that confronted the Pandavas on their 
way to Mount Gandhamádana: the reader vividly sees the ravages caused 
by the storm as the rivers swell with the heavy rain.” 

In general, the style is effortless. Unlike the writers of Sanskrit poems of 
the post-Kálidása period, particularly of the decadent period, the composer 
of the epic is concerned more with matter than with manner. The long com- 
pounds, the difficult words, and the recondite allusions which disfigure the 
poetry of the age of decadence, are absent here, There is no attempt to use tour de 
force or to show off literary skill, verbal jugglery, etc. This absence of pedantry 
makes the epic eminently readable. However, a word is necessary regarding 
the so-called Vyasa-kütas!! or difficult passages. There are, in places, passages 
containing sort of riddles. These do not impede the comprehension of the 
epic story in a general way, but they do constitute stumbling blocks to the 
serious reader. 

The-epic shows spontaneous use of figures of speech. Though the prevailing 
metre is anujfubh, which is common and most suitable in such a work, there 
occurs some metrical diversity also. The flowing ballad style of the epic conjures 
up the age of simplicity and reflects its popular character. Interest is also created 
by a mass of legends and the occasional inclusion of supernatural elements, 
such as the appearance of gods and their direct intervention in human affairs. 

The epic contains beautiful imagery too. The mighty tree entwined by 
clusters of flowering creepers under which Yydhisthira with his brothers 
gathered, immediately reminds the poet of a huge mountain surrounded 
by leviathan elephants? Even in the philosophical Bhagavad-Gitd there are 
flashes of good imagery. Krsna's mouth is wide agape, and as the people 
enter into it, they are fancied as insects jumping into a burning flame to 
meet with certain doom.?* Again, the heroes of the world rushing into his 
flaming jaws are seen as so many currents of rivers flowing to merge into the 


3o Ibid., ITI. 143. 

"| The legend goes that when sage Vyasa was about to dictate the epic to Ganeéa, his ama- 
nuensis, he made it a condition that Ganeda was not to write a word without understanding the 
meaning of it. This was necessary because Ganeda, in turn, had agreed to write only on condition 
that Vy&sa would not falter or stop while giving the dictation. So the wise Vyasa intentionally 
included these Adjas because they would take Ganeda a long time to comprehend, and in the mean- 
time the sage would get a breathing time to think of new passages. 

1* Mbh., III. 25. 26. | 

»* B.G., XI. 29 (References to the Bhagavad-Cità are according to the Nirnaya Sagar Press Edn., 
Bombay). 
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ocean. The effulgence of Vifsarüpa (the Lord's universal form) assumed 
by Krsna standing before the perplexed Arjuna, is conceived as the brilliant 
radiance of a thousand: suns rising simultaneously? The description of the 
ocean in the Adiparvan (I. 19) is a marvellously picturesque one. It is rich in 
detail, in colour, and in vividness. The imaginative touch also is very capti- 
vating. For example, the ocean with its huge billows and whirlpools is imagined 
to be dancing with arms, the waves, uplifted. The mighty rivers rush unto it 
with proud gait. It is as if the lovelorn ladies are coming eagerly to meet their 
beloved lord. At another place, the foam of the wavy sea is fancied to be its 
laughter (III. 102. 22). In describing the hermitage of Dadhica (III. 98. 
12-17), the epic poet refers to its heavenly calm and tranquillity where creatures 
which are by nature hostile to one another have now forgotten all enmity. 

À noticeable feature of the love depicted in the epic is that it is some- 
times motivated by material considerations rather than by the dictates of the 
heart. Sakuntalà, for example, is prepared to requite King Dusyanta's love 
for her provided he promises to give the crown to her would-be son. Later, 
the king has no compunction in repudiating Sakuntalà in the royal court, 
probably in order to escape the calumny spreading among the people, and to 
escape, too, discord in the royal seraglio. Arjuna's marriage with Citrangada 
is also a conditional one. Perhaps the age, rather than the poet, is responsible 
for such an attitude to life and love. 

The conflict of emotions, common in life, has been described in the epic 
with great ingenuity. The prospect of war between Karna and the Pandavas, 
all of them being her sons, makes the heart of mother Kunti tremble. She feels 
that, in this war, Arjuna is sure to be killed. A sense of shame, usual for a 
respectable lady like her, prevents her from disclosing to Karna that he is her 
son and, as such, he should avoid a fratricidal war. But the mother in her 
prevails upon her. After a wakeful night, she approaches Karna and divulges 
the closely-guarded secret. Karna is in a dilemma. He cannot desert 
Duryodhana, his saviour and patron. On the other hand, he should not slay 
his own brothers. Torn by these sentiments, he decides to fight on Duryodhana's 
side but to a limited extent. He assures the worried mother that he would spare 
the four Pándava brothers and will encounter Arjuna alone; if Arjuna dies, 
Kunti will have Karna as a son in his place; if Karna falls, Arjuna will continue 
enjoying her affection. 

Some scholars** have tried to find an allegory in the Mahábhárata. One has 
suggested that the Pandavas symbolize the seasons, and Draupadi (Krgnà) 
the dark earth possessed by five successive seasons. At times the seasons lose 


% Ibid., 28. 
9 Ibid., 12. 
9 Cf. V. S. Sukthankar, On the Meaning of the Mahabharata, pp. 25-27. 
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their wealth of lustre, as in the disastrous game of dice with Duryodhana when 
Krsna is left with only a single garment, that is, the earth becomes denuded in 
winter. Another critic finds in Pandu (literally pale or white) the name of a 
royal family of a white race that migrated into India from the north and was 
afterwards known as Arjuna (literally white). According to yet another scholar, 
the epic story is an account of the relationship and the conflict among the 
different systems of Hindu philosophy and religion. 

The epic has been a veritable fount at which the people of India, and 
indeed, of all climes and times, have drunk deep in seeking to quench their 
insatiable thirst for the truth. The key to the universal popularity of the epic 
scems to lie in the fact that it has invaluable treasure to offer on three planes: 
the mundane, the ethical, and the metaphysical.” On the mundane plane, it is 
a work of great art, transporting the reader to a new world vivified by intense 
imagination and masterly delineation. On the ethical plane, we find in it the 
eternal conflict between dharma and adharma, with dharma having temporary 
reverses but with the ultimate and inevitable triumph of good over evil. The 
Bhagavad-Gita, the quintessence of the ethical teaching of the epic, teaches the 
philosophy of disinterested action, a philosophy highly prized by the wise of all 
ages and all lands. It also teaches us to practise samatva (equipoise) which, in- 
deed, is the essence of Yoga. On the metaphysical plane, the epic demonstrates 
the ultimate Truth. And yet, in between all this, we find simple incidents which 
declare that the secret of the universal popularity of the epic is its tremendous 
human appeal—the actions of such noble characters as Yudhisthira and Karna, 
the exhortation of the hero-mother Vidulà to her cowardly son Saíüjaya to 
act like a true Ksatriya (V. 131-134), or the sage counsel of Vidura to face 
the challenges of life with aplomb and dignity (II. 69; III. 6). 


ARTISTIC MERIT 


The Mahābhārata is not a homogeneous and unified work of art. It is as a 
whole, to quote Winternitz, 'a literary monster' containing so many and so 
multifarious things. It has also been characterized as a ‘jungle of poetry’. All 
this is true, yet it is a fact that the epic is ‘more suited than any other book to 
afford us an insight into the deepest depths of the soul of the Indian people’.8 
The Brahmanas utilized this popular epic as a medium for the propagation of 
their ideas among the people, ideas that were religious, philosophical, moral 
and ethical, political and economic. In doing this, they incorporated a mass 
of material, including legends and myths, into the corpus of the epic. Thus 
from the earliest times the epic literature did not emerge as an entity distinct from 
philosophy and moral and religious teaching. This accounts for the fact that, 


™ Vide V. S. Sukthankar, On the Meaning of the Mahàbhárata, pp. 32-124, 
" Cf. HIL, Vol. 1, pp. 326-27. 
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like the Rg-Veda and the Upanisads, the Mahábhárata contains beautiful poetry 
juxtaposed with philosophical or other topics which are, perhaps, to the ordinary 
reader, insipid and jejune. In the course of time, when the Buddhists assumed 
political power, they seized upon the popular Mahābhārata as a convenient tool 
for the dissemination of their doctrines and moral principles. The Jains, too, 
did not lose the opportunity to spread their doctrines among the masses through 
the framework of this popular epic. The epic thus underwent changes which 
have made it a medley of miscellaneous matters. It is not, however, amorphous, 
nor is it meaningless. It has the single purpose of upholding the glory of dharma 
and proclaiming the eternal value of peace and tranquillity in society. 

While parts of the Mahābhārata contain profound wisdom and at the same 
time testify to the artistic skill of the composer, there are other portions which, 
as pieces of literature, are pedestrian. This phenomenon prompted Winternitz?? 
to say that if one has to believe that the epic is by one and the same hand, then 
it must be presumed that the author was at once a sage and an idiot, a finished 
writer and a wretched scribbler. But modern research has proved that the 
Mahàübhárata is not one single poetic production at all; it isa literary complex. 
So the presence of portions of varying merits in one and the same work is not 
surprising. It is not fair to say that the Mahábhárata began as a simple epic but 
ended in ‘monstrous chaos’. 


THE EPICS: THEIR MUTUAL RELATIONSHIP 


As has already been stated, the Rámáyana is the earlier of the two epics in 
their present forms. From the points of view of language and style, and also from 
their reflections of social conditions, however, it seems that the Mahdbhérata, 
in its original form, preceded the Rémdyana in its original form. The language 
of the Rámáyana is more refined, and its style more polished and ornate than the 
old ballad style of the Mahābhārata. The characters depicted in the Mahabharata 
are less sophisticated, in fact more rude and rough than those in the Rámáyana. 
For instance, in the Rámáyana, Sita, even when her chastity and patience were 
put to the severest test at the hands of Ravana or when she was banished by 
Rama, did not forsake her quiet dignity. In the Mahábharata, on the other hand, 
unrestrained emotion marks the utterances of Draupadi. The characters of 
Kausalyá and Kaikeyi, in the Rámdyana, may be compared with those of the 
queens of classical Sanskrit literature; but Kunti and Gàndháàri, in the Mahd- 
bhárala, are depicted as true hero-mothers of the heroic age. Another notable 
point of difference is in the descriptions of the battle-scenes. Unlike those in the 
Rámáyana, the battle-scenes in the Mahdbhdrata are so vivid that one feels they 
must have been witnessed by the author himself. According to some scholars,* 


2 Vide HIL, Vol. 1, pp 460-61. 
9^ Cf. HIL, Vol. 1, p. 507. 
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all these differences between the two epics do not indicate a difference in age, 
but a difference in region; the epics are seen as representing two distinct 
regions. While the Mahābhārata mirrors the comparatively primitive society of 
western India, the Rémdyana represents the more refined society of the eastern 
region. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to determine to what extent, if at all, onc 
epic influenced the other. Jacobi is of the opinion that the legend of the Mahd- 
bhárata became an epic under the influence of the Rémdyana. There is no in- 
controvertible evidence to support this view, but the occurrence of the Rama 
story in the Mahábhárata, in the Vanaparvan (IJI. 258-75), does tend to lend 
countenance to it as a hypothesis. Yet it is not known for certain whether it was 
taken from the Rámáyana, or from an older Rama saga. The possibility of its 
having been a later interpolation cannot also be ruled out. Moreover, this 
portion appears to be an inartistic abridgement of the Rama story, and cannot 
have enhanced the literary value of the Mahábhárata. 

The soliloquy of Sudeva (III. 65. 9-25) occurring in the Nala episode of 
the Mahābhārata (III. 50-78) resembles almost verbatim the longer one of 
Haniiman in the Rámáyana (V. 15-17). It is difficult to decide which epic is 
the borrower. If we are to presume that the Rémdyana is the borrower, then the 
talents of the author of this artistic work have to be belittled. The fact that the 
passage fits into the context better in the Raémdyana than in the Mahabharata has 
led some scholars to think that the Mahdbhdrata is the borrower.* There is also 
the possibility that both the epics borrowed this portion from a common source. 
It may be mentioned here that the JValopákhyána of the Mahübhárata in 
twenty-eight chapters is a beautiful poem of love. It is indeed an epic within the 
epic and, as Schlegel says, it ‘can hardly be surpassed in pathos and ethos, in 
the enthralling force and tenderness of the sentiments.’ Similarly, a portion of 
the Sabhdparvan (chapter V) of the Mahābhārata has a counterpart in the 
Rámáyana, and it is likely that here, too, a common source inspired both the 
epics.” A further case, in which the possibility of a common source cannot be 
entirely ruled out, is seen in some passages of the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata (1. 
60. 54-67) which are found almost verbatim in the Ramdyaga (III. 14. 17-32).* 
The question as to which is the borrower cannot be answered. Some eminent 
modern scholars think that the Rámáyana as an epic developed into its present 
form between the rise of the Mahdbhdrata legend and the establishment of the 
Mahabharata epic; the transformation of the legend into the epic took, of course, 
several centuries. 


31 Of. V. S. Sukthankar, Critical Studies in the Mahábhárata, p. 412. 
33 Cited in HIL, Vol. I, p. 382. 

33 Cf. Critical Studies in the Mahábhárala, p. 413. 

3a Cf. Ibid. 
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There are almost identical passages in portions of the two epics. E. W. 
Hopkins** has made some researches in this direction. But more remarkable is 
the resemblance between the two in some of their main episodes. For example, 
in both the epics, the heroes are to live in exile and that also for a similar 
duration; during the period of exile, the heroines are molested and taken away, 
Sita by Ravana and Virádha, "and Draupadi by Jayadratha and Jatásura. 
Again, both Sita and Draupadi are given in marriage by svayariwara (self-choice) 
and in both the cases the deciding factor in the choice of the suitor is physical 
feat. Moreover, both Sita and Draupadi are born miraculously. 


CONCLUSION 


Both the epics are essentially didactic and ethical in spirit. Hence they are 
regarded as Dharma-sástras and Niti-sastras. They provide detailed guidelines 
for rulers, for statesmen, for law-givers, and for persons belonging to the four 
castes and stages of life. Both have tried to propagate the same message: It is 
virtue not vice, truth not falsehood, that ultimately wins and prevails. The 
pictures drawn in the epics of happiness, harmony, and understanding in the 
domestic and social spheres are ideal. Affection of the parents, loyalty of the 
brothers, love of the wives, obedience of the children, and so on, have an irresis- 
tible effect on the minds of the reader. ‘Indeed,’ observes Monier Williams, ‘in 
depicting scenes of domestic affection, and expressing those universal feelings 
and emotions which belong to human nature in all time and in all places, 
Sanskrit epic poetry is unrivalled even by Greek Epos.’ Verily, the epics reflect 
the national character of ancient India, her wisdom, her beauty, and her power. 
They are, therefore, aptly called India’s ‘national epics’, India’s ‘pride and 
treasure’. Keeping in view the two other great epics of the world, the liad and the 
Odyssey, it can be said that as monuments of the human mind and as documents 
of human life and manners in ancient times, the Indian epics are no less interest- 
ing than their European counterparts.” The life and literature of the Indian 
people beginning from the remote antiquity down to the modern times, have 
been largely influenced by these two great epics.* In fact, the story of Rama 


35 The Great Epic of India, pp. 58-84 and pp. 403-45. 
se Indian Wisdom, p. 439. 
27 Cf. Ibid., p. 420. 

* ‘Rama (is) the ancient idol of the heroic ages, the embodiment of truth, of morality... Sita 
is unique... She is the very type of the true Indian woman.’ Vide Swami Vivekananda, The 
Complete Works, Vol. III, p. 255. ‘The internal conflicts between righteousness and filial affection in 
the mind of the god-fearing, yet feeble, old, blind King Dhrtar&stra; the majestic character of the 
grandsire Bhigma; the noble and virtuous nature of the royal Yudhigthira, and of the other four 
brothers, as mighty in valour as in devotion and loyalty; the peerless character of Krgna, unsurpass- 
ed in human wisdom; and not less brilliant, the characters of the women—the stately queen 
GAndhiri, the loving mother Kunti, the ever-devoted and all-suffering Draupadi—these and hun- 
dreds of other characters of this Epic (the Mahabharata) and those of the Rémdyapd have been the 
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and many of the episodes of the Mahābhārata are stock-subjects, which appear 
over and over again in the later literature. Many paintings, and architectural 
and sculptural pieces have also been designed after the Rámáyana and the Maha- 
bharata motifs. On epigraphs and coins also the influence of the epicsis consider- 
able. They became so popular and famous that they travelled far beyond the 
limits of India, to the countries in the west, north, south and south-east, and to 
a great extent moulded their art and literature.* 


cherished heritage of the whole Hindu world for the last several thousands of years and form the 
basis of their thoughts and of their moral and ethical ideas. In fact, the Rámdyana and the Mahdbha- 
raia are the two encyclopaedias of the ancient Aryan life and wisdom, portraying an ideal civilization 
which humanity has yet to aspire after.’ Vide Swami Vivekananda, The Complete Works, Vol. IV, 
pp. 100-101,—Ed. 

*8 For a detailed study of the influence of the epics on the life and literature of India and abroad 
Vide CHI, Vol. 11, Part I. 
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THE PURANAS 


HE Puranas are a very important branch of the Hindu sacred literature. 

They enable us to know the' true import of the ethos, philosophy, and 
religion of the Vedas. They clothe with flesh and blood the bony framework of 
the Dharma-Sütras and the Dharma-Sastras. Without such a tabernacle of flesh 
and bone, the mere life-force of the Vedas cannot function with effect. It is, of 
course, equally clear that without such life-force the mere mass of flesh and bone 
will decay and crumble into dust. The Purànas relate to the whole of India so 
far as the historical portion therein is concerned and to the whole world so far 
as their ethical, philosophical, and religious portions are concerned. 

The principal purpose of the present essay is toe xamine the Puranas 
from the positive traditional point of view and show how they explain 
the Vedas and how they have built up the national culture and inspired the 
national literature. But it will be of much use to know about the critical atti- 
tude of the West and the tenability or value thereof. H. H. Wilson's view that 
the Puranas were ‘pious frauds written for temporary purposes in subservience 
to sectarian imposture' is as patently incorrect as it is blatantly unjust. Nor is 
it right to say that they are the expressions of a later and perverted Hinduism. 
These and other deprecatory opinions are based on insufficient knowledge and 
inadequate understanding and are as much opposed to truth as to tradition. 


MEANING AND CHARACTERISTICS 


The term furága means that which lives from of old,! or that which is 
always new though it is old.? Works like Satapatha Brahmana and the Chandogya 
Upanisad refer to itihása and purána. But probably these two terms relate 
to the stories and parables contained in the Vedas themselves. The references 
in the Dharma-Sütras, the Rámayaga, the Mahábhárata, and Kautilya’s Artha- 
fástra are, however, to the Puranas proper. The tradition is that sage Vyasa 
compiled the Purágas and taught them to Lomahargana who was a sūta, a 
professional bard and story-teller, and that Lomahargana taught them to his 
six disciples. It is also said that the siia is a person who is a non-Brahmin, the 
son of a Ksatriya father and a Brahmin mother. Even if the reciter süía was a 
non-Brahmin, what follows from it ? The Puranas were written with the object 
of popularizing the truths taught in the Vedas by presenting them in relation 
to specific personages and to the events of their lives. Modern scholars, 


1 Váyu., 1.202. 
3 Sahkarücárya's commentary on the Bhagaved-Giid, Il. 20. 
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however, say that the Puranas must be the work of many minds of diverse 
times and that the name Vyása indicates a mere arranger and compiler. This 
postulation seems to have been justified by several of the Puranas themselves. 
For example, the Matsya Purdpa® says that Vyasa arises in every dvápara yuga to 
re-arrange the Puranas and give them to the world. 

Some scholars find something tangible and important in the statement made 
in some of the Puranas (e.g. Brahmánda Purána*) that the Puranas were heard 
by Brahma even before the Vedas issued out of his four mouths. From this they 
infer that the Puranas were regarded as carlier productions than the Vedas. 
They forget that some affirmations are there only by way of praise. The state- 
ments were merely meant to extol the value of the Puranas and not to dcridc 
or decry the cternal, self-existent, and self-proved nature of the Vedas. 
The real function of the Puranas is to explain, illustrate, and amplify the 
Vedas. 

In the Amarakosa,^ it is said that a Purana should have five characteristics: 
sarga (primary creation), pratisarga (dissolution), vamsa (genealogies of gods, 
demons, patriarchs, sages, and kings), manvantaras (periods of different 
Manus), and vamsdnucarita (historics of royal dynasties). This is affirmed 
in the Kérma Purana (1.12) also. It seems that this description refers to 
the special and specific topics contained in the Puranas and does not 
in any way affect the truth that the main valuc of the Puranas consists in ampli- 
fying, enforcing, and illustrating the spiritual truths stated in the Vedas in the 
form of injunctions and commands. The teaching of the Vedas has been likened 
to masterly commands (prabhu-sammiia) and that of the Puranas to friendly 
counscl (sukrt-sammita), and this is amply confirmed by the contents and delivery 
of these two classes of Bráhmanic literature. The five /aksanas (characteristics) 
are found fully in the Visgu Purana, and fully or partly in the other Puranas. 
It may be mentioned here that these five laksanas or characteristics are 
amplified in the Bhdgavata® and the Brahmavaivarta Puránas? into ten. But 
the classification into five /aksanas by Amarasirha is the most usual, wide- 
spread, and important. 

The Purànas then proceed to describe the historic evolution of the human 
destiny in the coursc of unfoldment of time. The four Yugas (ages of the 
world), viz. Arta (satya), tretà, dudpara and kali; the mahdyugas or the manvan- 
taras; and the kalpas are described to illustrate the eternal cycle of the creation, 
destruction, and re-creation of the world, which constitutes a fundamental 
concept in all the Puranas. 

? LIII. 8-10. 

41.58; see also Mat. LIII. 3. 

* A famous Sanskrit lexicon (c. sixth century A.D.). 


5 XII. 7. 9-10. 
? IV. 131. 6-10. 
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Much has been made of the sectarian and contradictory character of the 
Puranas and consequently an impression of rivalry and even of enmity has 
been adumbrated between Brahma, Visnu, and Siva. In the Vedas no such 
rivalry is stated at all. As the Puranas merely illustrate and amplify the Vedic 
truths, they could not have asserted any gradation among the Trimürti (the 
Trinity). The Trinity is really amd essentially one divinity with three divine 
forms associated with the three cosmic functions, viz. creation, preservation, and 
destruction. A careful study of the different Puranas, however, enables us to 
deduce that they had no real pugnacity in them. 

The fact is that each Purāņa has preferences, but no exclusions, in regard 
to the gods. Whether we call a Purana a Saiva Purana or a Vaisnava Purana, 
we find references to the /ilds (exploits) of various gods in each of them. For 
the purpose of intensifying devotion to one god, he is described as the supreme, 
but this does not mean a denial of godhood to the other gods. In the Brahma 
Purána,? Visnu teaches Markandeya that he is identical with Siva. The Padma 
Purdna® says in express terms: ‘Brahma, Visnu, and Maheévara, though three 
in form, are one entity. There is no difference among the three except that of 
attributes.’ The Vayu Purdépa™ says that he who affirms superiority and inferi- 
ority among the gods is an ignorant fellow and that he who realizes their oneness 
is a man of true knowledge. The story of Atri’s penance as described in the 
Bhagavata (IV. 1. 17-29) clearly proves the same truth. We find it stated in the 
Visnu Purana that ‘The Bhagavan Visnu, though one, assumes the three forms 
of Hiranyagarbha (Brahma), Hari (Visnu), and Sankara (Siva) for creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the world respectively.’ Again in the same 
Purana the identity of Visnu and Laksmi with Siva and Gauri is affirmed. 
The fact is that each of the functions of creation, preservation and destruction 
implies the others and contains the others in a latent form. The Vedas and the 
Puranas affirm only one God, call Him by any name you like. Some Puranas 
affirm the origin of Visnu and Brahma from Siva. Others affirm the causa causans 
to Visnu. We can casily see the significance of this apparent variation. The 
one God conceived in His pre-tripartite state is described as the parent of 
Himself in His tripartite capacity. 


CONTENTS 


The principal (Maha) Puranas are eighteen in number, viz. Brahma, Padma, 
Visnu, Vayu, Bhágavata, Naradtya, Maárkandeya, Agni, Bhavisya, Brahmavaivarta, 
Linga, Varüha, Skanda, Vámana, Kürma, Matsya, Garuda and Brahmāņda. Some- 


* LVI. 69-71. 

* Cf. I. 2. 113-116; 7. 28. 
1w Cf, LXVI. 108-117. 
wy, 2. 1-2. 

13 Ibid., 1. 8. 21. 
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times Vayu Purána is substituted for Siva Purdya in the list. There are also eighteen 
secondary (Ufa) Puranas but their names vary in different accounts. 

It is, however, not possible to give here a résumé of the contents of all the 
Purànas. These contain about 4,00,000 verses on the whole and relate to a vast 
variety of topics. It may be mentioned for the benefit of those who wish to 
know briefly the contents of the Puranas, that the Matsya Purága gives a short 
summary of them. A brief summary of six different Puranas is given here to 
show how they really speak with one voice and help us understand the true 
import of the Vedas and how they show that they are the basis on which the 
fabric of modern Hinduism rests. 

In the Brahma Purana we find at the beginning a description of creation. 
It is stated to be caused by Visnu, who is described as being one with Brahma 
and Siva. The Purana then describes the oldest Manu (Svayambhuva Manu), 
his wife Satarüpà and the Prajapatis or patriarchs. The successive manvantaras 
are also described. The Purana then speaks of the various continents (dvipas) 
of the earth and also the nether regions (pátála) and the upper regions(svarga). 
It next deals with the sacred places of India, especially Utkala (Orissa) and 
the worship of the Sun there, as well as the Ekamra forest which is the favourite 
abode of Siva. We have got also a detailed account of Daksa’s sacrifice and the 
passing away of Sati and the birth and marriage of Um. There is also a des- 
cription of Puri of Jagannath. The Purana then proceeds to describe Visnu’s 
teaching to Markandeya that he is one with Siva and that he pervades all 
things. It then tells of Sri Krsna's life. and doings. Next come the sraddhas 
(obsequial rites) and the importance of the ekddasi vrata.'? Then follow the 
Jugas (ages) and the pralaya (dissolution) of the world, the nature of Yoga and 
Sarhkhya (systems of philosophy), and mukti (liberation) by attaining oneness 
with Vasudeva. The Purana has also an uttara-khanda or supplementary portion, 
describing the stories connected with Brahma including his propitiation of 
Siva. 

The Padma Purána has five parts. The first part, i.e. srsti-khanda, tells how 
Brahma was born in the padma (lotus). It then describes creation according to 
the Sáàmkhya terminology. Its speciality is that Brahma is given a prominence 
which is absent in the other Puranas. It also extols the supremacy of Visnu. 
After treating the divisions of time from an instant to the life span of Brahma, 
it speaks of the Prajápatis, Rudras, and Manus. It states the importance of 
Srdddhas, especially at Gaya. It describes the lunar dynasty more elaborately 
than the solar. This part also dwells upon various vratas or observances of vows 
at length. The second part or bhimt-khanda describes the lives of Prahlada and 
Vrtrasura as also of Vena and Prthu. It then proceeds to enumerate the 
human embodiments of holiness (jarigama tirthas, i.e. the parents and the gurus) 

18 The observance of a fortnightly devotional vow. 
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and the sacred shrines (sthdvara tirthas, i.e, places of pilgrimage) at Mahakala, 
Prabhasa, Kuruksetra, etc. The third or svarga-khanda tells of the upper spheres 
inhabited by the gods, in the course of King Bharata’s ascent to Vaikuntha (abode 
of Visnu) beyond Dhruva-mandala (the sphere of the Pole Star). It then 
describes the four vargas (castes) and the four dramas (stages of life) and their 
duties as well as karma-yoga and jfiéna-yoga. The fourth or pdtdla-khanda speaks of 
the nether regions. It also narrates in detail the exploits of the kings of the 
solar dynasty. The Bhégavaia is extolled in this part as the last and the best of the 
Puranas. The last part of the Purana: is the uttara-khanda, which deals with the 
story of Jàlandhara. It praises the mantra (hymh), ‘Om Laksmi-ndrdyandbhyam 
namak’ as the greatest of all mantras, and says that it can be taught to all classes 
including the Südras and women after diksd (initiation). It describes also the 
para, vyüha, and vibhava aspects of Visnu, and emphasizes the special sanctity of 
the month of kárftika and of ekádafi. It also discusses kriyd-yoga, which deals with 
practical devotion as distinct from dhydna-yoga or the path of contemplation. 

The Visnu Purdga was narrated by Parasara to his pupil Maitreya. It is 
divided into six parts, each of which is subdivided into many chapters. The 
first part gives an account of creation, which is attributed to Purusa and 
Prakrti. Visnu, who is Paramátman, desired to create the universe so that the 
souls might perform their karma (work) and attain moksa (salvation) by means 
of God-realization. Creation is due to His mercy (krpá) and is His sport (/ila). 
Then fellow accounts of the avatdra (incarnation) of Lord Visnu as vardha 
(boar), of the Svdyambhuva-manvantara, of the Prajápatis (lords of creation), 
of the churning of the ocean which yielded nectar (amrta), and of the life of 
Dhruva who, by his devotion to Visnu, was lifted to the supreme height of the 
Dhruva-mandala. Dhruva’s descendants are then described. The power of faith 
in Visnu, however, finds its most magnificent expression in the legend of 
Prahlada. The second part describes the earth and the nether worlds, and the 
courses of the planets. The third speaks of the Manus, the Indras, the gods, the 
sages and the Vyasas (compilers). The fourth deals with the genealogies of 
the kings of the solar and the lunar dynasty, and brings them up to the kaliyuga, 
among whom are included the Magadha and Andhra kings and even later ones. 
The fifth part describes the life of Krsna. The last part is philosophical and 
teaches how devotion to Lord Visnu is the means to the attainment of 
beatitude. 

The Brahmavaivarta Purána in four parts gives a detailed description of Sri 
Krsna and Radha whose supreme abode is in Goloka. Sri Krsna is stated to be 
the supreme divine Principle from whom have come Prakrti, Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva. The first part (Brahma-khanda) presents an account of Narayana 
(Visnu) and Siva emerging from the right and left sides of Krsna and Brahma 
from His navel. Radha emerges from the left side of the Lord. The gopas and 
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gopis* come from Krsna and Rádhà respectively. Brahma then proceeds to 
create the ordinary universe. The second part or Prakrti-khanda describes the 
evolution of Prakrti according to the Sámkhya school of thought, but affirms 
that it is under the control of Iévara and is his sakti (power). Sakti has five 
aspects: Radha, Durga, Laksmi, Sarasvati, and Savitri. She has innumerable 
minor aspects as well. The third part or Ganefa-khanda is devoted to the birth 
and exploits of Ganesa. The last part or Sri Krsna-janma-khanda deals with the 
life of Sri Krsna. The meeting of Krsna and Radha and their union form the 
theme of a most remarkable and picturesque poetic description in this part. 

The Vayu Purána largely emphasizes the worship of Siva. It has been 
mentioned earlier that in some of the lists of the main Puranas the place of 
Vayu Purana is sometimes taken by the Siva Purána. The two works, as now 
extant, are separate. The Vdyu Purdna is divided into two khandas (parts) and 
four pádas (quarters), and gives the story of creation, the history of the kings of 
the solar and the lunar dynasty, the description of the four yugas and fourteen 
manvantaras, and so on. It is worthy of note that this Purana also contains 
accounts of the actions of Visnu for the good of the world. Expositions of the 
Advaita system of thought are also to be found in this Purana. 

In the Agni Purdna, the emphasis is on the glory of Siva, but descriptions of 
the glories of Visnu also occur. It contains, in additien, a detailed account of 
political science, law, judicature, medicine, and rhetoric. 

The foregoing survey of the six important and typical Puranas shows their 
method of treatment and their aim and content. It is seen that their main 
object, their very life, is to amplify the Vedic injunctions about morality and 
spirituality. They form in a way the kindergarten of the uprising soul which 
grows into fulfilment by means of Brahma-vidyá (knowledge of the supreme 
Spirit). They give us lessons in pure pravrtti (enjoyment) and nivytti (renuncia- 
tion) and make us fit for the ascent towards, and realization of, the highest 
spiritual truths taught in the Vedas and the Upanisads. 


ASSESSMENT 


It has been shown that the Puranas are viewed by early Indian 
tradition from two standpoints. One is the upabrühmana theory of Manu: 
they illustrate and amplify the Vedic truths. The other is the pafíca-laksana 
theory of Amarasimha; they deal with the five topics stated earlier. Manu's 
view stresses the real essence of the Puranas, whereas Amarasirhha’s view 
relates to their external aspects. The description of creation and its dissolution 
is only to affirm and declare the glory of God, while the account of the lives of 
divine incarnations, sages, and kings is only to illustrate and inculcate moral 
and religious principles. 


14 The cowherds and milkmaids of Vrndá vana. 
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Whatever may be the approach, it is clear that the Puranas are a vital por- 
tion of the scriptures ofthe Hindus. They are primarily an extension, ampli- 
fication, and illustration in a popular? manner of the spiritual truths declared 
in the Vedas. The Purápas have, in fact, been described by the Upanisads as the 
fifth Veda and by the Smrtis as the very exposition of what the Vedic seers 
realized. Outsiders may call them, legends like the works of fiction current 
today. Some Indians too may regard them in a similar way. But the bulk of 
the Hindus and the main body of traditional opinion attribute to the Puránas 
a double character, namely: their illustrative value and impressive actuality. 
They reflect in meticulous details contemporary life and thought and have 
largely moulded public life, belief, conduct, and ideal in India for centuries 
and have contributed a great deal in bringing about religious harmony 
and understanding amongst the diverse sections of the Hindu society. As a 
Western scholar has observed, ‘the Puranas afford us far greater insight into 
all aspects and phases of Hinduism—its mythology, its idol-worship, its supersti- 
tions, its festivals and ceremonies and its ethics, than any other works."'* It 
wil not be fair to regard the Puranas as a mere mass of legends and the 
characters depicted in them as just creations of the poet’s imagination. Rama 
and Krsna, for instance, are still believed by millions of Hindus as actual 
human beings who walked the earth veiling their supreme glory and this faith 
is a part and parcel of their very existence. 

The Puranas, by modern standards, may not be considered technically very 
happy as literary productions. But it must be remembered, while assessing their 
literary merit, that they are primarily of a didactic and liturgical character and 
have, therefore, a greater religious interest than literary. Besides, they have 
undergone numerous editions, transcriptions, and revisions in different periods 
of history. Lack of thematic and structural homogeneity, and of concentration 
and proportion, versification of a mixed character, weak vocabulary, fantastic 
details, etc. have, therefore, been some of the inevitable results. Yet, there are 
many passages in the Puranas which contain profound thought and wisdom 
and delineate moments of supreme human emotion. There are also instances 
of rare mastery in descriptive art. 

Stotras or devotional hymns abound in the Puranas. From the stylistic and 
metrical points of view, they will be found interesting even to a modern reader. 
Most of these hymns are rich in philosophical or ritualistic contents. At the 
same time, ‘the intensity of devout feeling’, and ‘the elevated mood of prayer and 
worship’ expressed in them very often lift them ‘to the level of charming poetic 
utterance’.” Mention may be made here of Pradosa-stotrástaka in the Skanda 


15 Vide Vayu. 1.200. 1* HIL, Vol. I, p. 529. 
WS. K. De, Aspects of Sanskrit Literature, p. 119. 
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Purdna, the hynins addressed to Siva by Asita and Himalaya in the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purüga, and so on. 

The Puranas have exercised a powerful influence on the subsequent literary 
productions. The later poets and dramatists repeatedly turned to them for theme 
and even for style. Historians have discovered in them a chronicle of pre- 
historic ages; commentators have considered them as an inexhaustible treasure- 
house; and law-givers have referred to them as works of dependable authority. 
Thus, the Puranas are immensely helpful in tracing the evolution of ancient 
Indian thought and culture in all their aspects. 


7 


5 
DHARMA-SASTRAS 


THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 


HE Dharma-éastras' as a class of literature represent the efforts of succes- 
& sive generations to adjust human behaviour to a just and valid norm. 
Dharma as a concept is very wide and comprehensive. It stands for the self- 
sufficient principle of ordering harmony—the great rationalizer. The term 
is derived from the root ‘dhr’ signifying that it ‘upholds’ and ‘sustains’ humanity 
in all its coherence.? It is saturated with the notion of truth and righteousness. 
By reason of its integrating civil, moral and spiritual values, it supplies the 
basic impetus for human development towards higher and higher possibilities. 
It is a scheme of regulation which, with its countless norms and precepts and 
all that it deems sound and serviceable, is sought to be integrated in the values 
and perspectives of man’s total career. Accordingly, dharma as a content of the 
Dharma-$àstras involves the things of the body, mind, intellect and soul in 
myriads of interests and values, and there is an inevitable mixing up of secular 
and empirical matters with those that are purely ethical and spiritual. The 
writers of the Dharma-éástras were alive to this comprehensive character of 
dharma, for they knew that problems of life could not artificially be kept apart. 
They must meet at a point. This accounts for the wide connotation ascribed to 
dharma, 

According to Indian belief, human good consists in dharma which is the 
geyser of the sustaining and forward-tending force of life. It induces a strong 
conviction that man, abiding by its tenets, conforms to the most efficient ways 
of ‘right doing’ and ‘right living’. The ordering of human relations, according 
to this view, assumes momentous significance in terms of ‘duty’. It fosters the 
process of rhythmic advance towards progress and prosperity (abhyudaya) as its 
own reward. It registers a sense of ‘must’ for the development of one’s potentia- 
lity. Duty is not a tyrant, but a symbol of dignity to be discharged with affir- 
mative joy. The realization of this vast perspective is assured in the Dharma- 
Sástras by the wonderful scheme of co-ordination of conduct adapted to different 
conditions, status and stations of life 

Our culture seems to have proceeded from the initial elan of ‘duty’ in which 
lies the ultimate guarantee of ‘right’, while the reverse has possibly been the 


1In this article, a brief survey of the important literature on Dharma-é&stras is presented. For 
a detailed study on the subject please refer to the second volume of this series (CHI), The Dharma- 
Sastras, Part IV, pp. 301-448. 

3 ‘dhåranäd dharmam ilyahur dharmo dhárayali prajah’—Mbh., Karnaparvan (49. 50). Cf. also ‘dharmo 
visvasya pratisthd’— Mahánardyaga Upantsad, 22.1. 
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process of culture in the West. In the words of Manu (II.5): ‘He who persists 
in discharging duties in the right manner obtains, even in this world, fulfilment 
of all desires he may have cherished, and reaches deathless state (in life beyond)'. 

The scheme of the varga and dframa rules of conduct as ordained in the 
Dharma-éastras makes it significant that ‘religion in India is not a dogma, 
but a working hypothesis of human conduct adapted to different stages of 
spiritual developments and different conditions of life’.* The object of religion 
is to help an all-round development of life, and its sphere extends not merely 
to this life but to the life hereafter. The broad understanding of human relations 
under this scheme leads to harmony by reconciling conflicting. claims, 
social and the individual, as well as the real and the ideal, In this wider sense, 
dharma constitutes the basic concept of civil and religious law in the Indian 
tradition, and the Dharma-éastras deal with it in all its aspects, 


THE SOURCES OF DHARMA 


In respect of the sources of law, we should not ignore the difference between 
the conditions in the ancient times and those prevailing during the period of 
recorded history. The modern jurist sees around him a world ruled by law 
imposed by the will of the State. It is either openly declared in a precept or 
command or tacitly recognized in custom. To Austin and his followers, political 
sovereignty is the ultimate source of law. Looking at law purely from Austin's 
angle of view, J. H. Nelson raised the question: ‘Has such a thing as Hindu 
Law at any time existed in the world ? Or is it that Hindu Law is a mere 
phantom of the brain imagined by Sanskritists without law and lawyers with- 
out Sanskrit ?'* Obsessed as he was by the modern notion of law and sovereignty, 
he could not bring himself to believe that law had at any time been known to the 
people of India. But such a view of law is a part of the narrow world of ideas and 
is itself a modern growth to meet only a special exigency of social evolution. Such 
a conception of law and political sovereignty might not have an occasion for 
its growth in ancient India. But that does not mean the absence of law and 
order in ancient Indian society. *Law which is the sum of the conditions of social 
co-existence with regard to the activity of the community and of the individual’, 
to quote an authority, ‘did not always in its concrete form present itself as the 
will of the State'.5 The recognition of the existence of law in the sphere of human 
intercourse is inherent in man's nature itself. 

The notion of culture presupposes a mind—a highly developed faculty of 
the ‘super-organic’ universe as Herbert Spencer calls it. Law-norms are meaning- 


3 Havell, Aryan Rule in India, p. 170. 
4 See The History of Hindu Law (Tagore Law Lecture) by Radhabinod Pal; Lecture I, p. 1. et seg. 
5 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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ful components of values. Whether they form part of religion, ethics, beliefs, 
manners and convictions, there has never been over the globe any human 
society without law. According to Professor Ehrlick,* ‘the centre of gravity of 
legal development was not in legislation, nor in juristic science nor in judicial 
decision, but in society itself", and that law is 'something much wider than legal 
regulation.’ Cicero maintains ‘that law is the highest reason implanted in 
Nature which commands those things which ought to be done and prohibits 
the reverse. The highest law was born in all ages before any law was written 
or the State was formed. It arose with the mind of God’.’ The earliest form in 
which this authority theory of law manifests itself is that of a belief in a divinely 
ordained body of rules. In India it manifests itself in the belief nursed by 
tradition that the Veda is the embodiment of the fundamental knowledge of 
dharma par excellence. It is said to be the infallible source of the highest reason, 
antecedent to all human experience, and, accordingly, free from human imper- 
fections of any kind whatsoever. This idea lies at the root of the interpretation 
of dharma as propounded in the Mimárhsà.* 

The Mimársà theory has been greatly responsible for a reverential 
attitude to Law.” Law is said to be ingrained in the highest reason directing 
realization of the highest purpose. The idea of creation pre-supposes the 
existence of a supreme thinker or at least a supreme system of thought to regulate 
the scheme of cosmic evolution. The Veda stands for that fundamental 
knowledge. Manu’? observes: ‘In the beginning, He (the Lord) assigned 
several names, actions and conditions to all (created beings) even according 
to the words of the Veda.’ Fundamental laws are conceived to have emanated 
from an authority higher than human agencies. The consciousness of dependence 
upon the highest cosmic power that controls nature and life is at the root of this 
belief. From this standpoint, a society is not merely the product of a humanly 
designed legal system. On the other hand, law is viewed as supreme and believed 
to have come from above as an efficient power, and there alone the forces— 
moral, legal, and highly spiritual—are conceived to unfold themselves, attaining 
full strength and vigour. The Mimárhsá system of thought links law with 
a vast cosmic design which is transcendental, and of eternal sanctity. 

The true knowledge of dharma, according to the Indian conception, is 
derived from the Veda which is apauruseya,’ free from interference of any 


* Fundamental Principles of the Sociology of Law, Foreword. 

7 Quoted by Thomas Holland, The Elements of Jurisprudence, 1924, p. 33. 

9 ‘Codandlakgano’rtho dharmak'— Jai. S., 1.1.2. See also Sabarabhdsya on it. 

* See for discussion present author's article entitled Incarnation of Law from Mimársd Standpoint, 
published in Charudev Shastri Felicitation Volume, New Delhi, 1974, p. 354, ff. See also The Hindu 
Conception of Law, Calcutta Review, November, 1938. 

10 J, 21: Sarvegdm tu sa ndméni karmdpi ca prthak prihak, Vedasabdebhya evádau prthaksarhsthiica nirmame. 

11 Fai. S., I. 1. 27-92. 
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personal being. In other words, it is immune from the influence of any kind 
whatsoever, whether of God or man. Its other namc is sruti signifying that it was 
heard by the sages in the supernormal stage of their inspiration. Observance of 
the duty of maintaining ria or dharma by both gods and men including earthly 
sovereigns would ensure the upholding of the majesty of law, which is held to 
be just and true and supreme” in authority. 

Our traditions involve veneration for the authority of law to restrain us from 
the danger of excessive human reasoning which, if letloose, may lead humanity 
back to grave anarchy. To us law or dharma is not the purposeless command of 
a wilful God or wilful human despot, nor is it left to the mercy of historical 
accidents and shifting currents and prejudices of social opinion, but is held as 
eternally sacred, salutary and valid. 

But this rigid aspect of law has not ruled out the possibility that it is also 
susceptible to change. The cultural history of India bears ample evidence to 
show that law grows as the nation grows. Law is eternal in the sense that the 
leading principle or ideal is ingrained in the highest reason and the highest 
purpose, and in theory, the Veda is acclaimed to be the repository of the im- 
mutable law. The other source of law derives its authoritative force only by 
its affiliation to that fundamental source. The Smrti came to be recognized as a 
secondary source only on the hypothesis that it is based on the Sruti. Jaimini, 
the founder of Mimàmsà, enunciates that the Smrtis having been compiled by 
sages who were the repositories of the revelation, there arises an inference that 
they were founded on the Sruti and should, therefore, be regarded as authorita- 
tive.!3 The Smrti represents the systematized memories of the Vedic revelations" 
which are otherwise lost to us. This affords an ingenious explanation as to how 
in the Indian tradition the legitimate scope of adjustment to the new changes 
could be admitted without affecting the rigid and eternal character of law. 
The laws derived from the memories of the Vedic traditions are preserved in 
the Smrti as the recorded wisdom of old. The Smrti is called dharma-fástra: 
Srutts tu vedo vijfieyo dharmasdstram tu vai smytih.® In fact, it is the Smrtis or 
Dharma-Sastras which became the positive guide for the history of civil and 
religious law in India. Asa system, dharma is the precursor of the latest legal and 
ethical developments among the Greeks and Romans;!* italso anticipates many 
a future century of normative thought and jurisprudence. Law here appears 
‘as an ever-present part of a perennial stream of the fundamental philosophy 
of life and action.’ 


12 Tad stat ksatrasya ksatrarh yad dharmastasmdd dharmat param násti--Br. U., 1. 4.14. 
13 Cf. Jat. S.,: Api và kartysimdnydt pramdnam anumdnam sydt, I. 3. 2. 
14 Cf. Manu., II. 7 Sa sarvo’bhihito Vede.... 

15 Manu., II. 10. 

16 See for discussion Dr Berolzheimer’s view in Modern Legal Philosophy Series, Vol. II, p. 37. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DHARMA-SOTRAS AND THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 


Whatever be the theory about the inviolable authority of the Vedas as the 
source of dharma, Vedic literature does not supply the systematized content of 
the civil and the canonical law except by way of incidental references. To- 
wards the close of the era of the Vedic literature, there evolved a characteristic 
trend of composition called sra "which is noted for its extremely compressed 
prose style—a brevity unparalleled in the literature of the world. During this 
period, sütras became the vehicle of literary expression as an aid to memory on 
matters of diverse interest which were in a large measure connected with Vedic 
tradition. It is in the Sütra period that the rudiments of canonical and secular 
laws derived from old traditions and established usages were accorded recogni- 
tion for treatment in one of the branches of the Sütra literature. 

Connected with the Vedic tradition, as many as six branches of the Sütras 
called Vedangas sprang into existence of which the Kalpa-Sütra, dealing with 
rituals, is directly concerned with dharma. Kalpa-Sütra is divided into three 
branches called Srauta, Grhya, and Dharma. The Vedic sacrificial rites form 
the subject-matter ofthe Srauta-Sütra. The domestic rites and household ceremo- 
nies to be performed at the domestic fire are dealt with in the Grhya-Sütra. The 
content of the Grhya-Sütra is large enough. It furnishes instructions chiefly on 
matters of sacrifices and ceremonies called samskdras which are to be performed at 
different stages of life. Such sacramental ceremonies add a gleam of sanctity 
to life. They help the development of the potentiality in the body, mind and 
intellect of an individual from his conception right up to death and even 
beyond. The Grhya-Sütras are more intimately connected with the third section 
of the Kalpa-Sütra, called Dharma-Sütras; for the Grhya and the Dharma- 
Sütras are smdrta sütras (based on recollected traditions), while the Srauta- 
Sütras are directly based on the Sruti. The Dharma-Sütras appear to have 
been evolved as an extension of the Grhya-Sütras or household-aphorisms. 
They contain a large body of the sprawling norms and precepts governing the 
conduct of people in different stations and stages of life. As to the growth of the 
Dharma-Sütra, Keith" observes: ‘It was perfectly natural that when sitras 
began to be composed on matters of ritual, there should be adopted the practice 
of including in these texts instructions on matters closely akin to ritual, the daily 
life of the people, their duties of all kinds, including matters which more 
advanced civilization would classify as questions of etiquette and social usage, 
moral, legal or religious.' Such rules, of course, included regulation of all issues 
affecting varna (caste) and dsrama (order of life) and thc texts of the 
Dharma-Sütras served as the rudimentary manuals of both secular and 
religious law. 


17 A, B. Keith: HSL, p. 437. 
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The Dharma-Sütras* were composed in prosc of compact and compressed 
style, the language of which mostly approached Pápinian standard, though 
Vedic archaisms were not wanting. But prose sütras were somctimes interspersed 
with verses in anustubh or tristubh metre to emphasize a doctrine or sum up a 
point impressively. They deal with diverse rules of dharma, which comprise 
right, duty, custom, usage, law, morality, religion, etc. Law here emerges 
as an associate phenomenon of religion, and as such, sacraments (samskáras)!? 
occupy an important place as a topic of the Dharma-$astras. Their connection 
with socio-religious ideas is obvious,?° though their purpose is not sufficiently 
explained by our authorities.?! 

We are not definite as to when exactly the Dharma-sastras began to be com- 
posed for the first time. Yaska's reference in the Nirukta (III. 4.8-10) to earlier 
controversies about the legal issue of inheritance and his reliance on a verse 
called sloka as distinguished from a rk, gives us the clue to the pre-existence of 
works dealing with the content of dharma in the sloka metre. Patarijali? (second 
century B.C.) recognizes the authority of the Dharma-Sitras as next to the 
commandment of God. All this establishes beyond doubt the existence of the 
literary tradition of the Dharma-Sastras even before 600 s.c. 

A brief outline of the contents of the Dharma-Sitras which also fall within 
the class of the Dharma-Sastras is indicated below. These include the sources of 
dharma, the rights and duties of the four varpas and four dsramas, various 
samskaras including upanayana (investiture with the sacred thread) for the twice- 
born and vivdha (marriage), the vocations of the four vargas, the duties of the 
king, the administration of justice, topics of legal dispute (for example, debts, 
deposit, ownership, inheritance and partition, witnesses and other items 
of cvidence, offences and their punishment etc.), rights and duties of women, 
kinds of sons and their status, afauca (temporary spiritual impurity on birth, 
death, and on other grounds), srdddha (obsequial rites), sins and their 
expiations, etc. 


18 For the different branches of the Kalpa-Süua, sec Wintcrnitz, HIL, Vol. 1, Sec. 1 (1972), 
pp. 271 ff. 

1* Harita classifies the sartskdvas as two—Br&hma and Daiva: doividhah samskáro bhavalt brdhmo 
daivasca. The text is cited in Madhava’s commentary on Paráfara., Vol. I. Part 2, p. 18. Gautama 
in his Dharma-Sütra (8. 14-24) mentions forty sariskáras to which he adds eight virtues of the soul. 
For detailed treatment of the Sarkskáras the following works may be consulted: The Hindu Sacrament, 
(Samskéras) CHI, Vol. 1I, pp. 390-413. Kamalabai Deshpande, The Child in Ancient India. R. B. Pandey, 
Hindu Sacraments. H. Chatterjee, Studies in Some Aspects of Hindu Sarhskäras € in the Light of Samskdratativa 
of Raghunandana. 

20 Cf. Manu., 11. 26-27 and Yåj., I. 10-13. See Gaut. Dh. S., 8.14-20, Viguu. Dh. §., 27. 1-12. Of. 
also Vas. Dh. S., II. 3; Visnu. Dh. S., 28. 37-38; Manu., II. 169.; Yaj., I. 39. 

7! P, V, Kane, H. Dh., Vol. IT, Part I, p. 192. 

22 Cf. Naiva ifvara áj Rápayali nàpi dharmasütra-kárah pathanti apavddaty uttargdbddhyantemiti: Maha- 
bhájya, Edited by Kielhorn, Vol. I, p. 115. 
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The Dharma-Sitras of Gautama, Baudhayana, and Apastamba are 
considered to be the most ancient. Of these, Gautama’s text presents an ap- 
pearance of a regular Dharma-Sütra. Its language corresponds to the Paninian 
standard more than that of the other two Dharma-Sütras. It may be due to its 
later remodelling. The two other Dharma-Sitras show much of archaism in 
language. Some of the séfras of the Hiranyakest Dharma-Sütra are distinguished 
by the smoothness of classical Sanskrit. The Vasistha Dharma-Sütra contains 
sütras largely mixed up with verses, and some chapters* are entirely in verse. 
Its style agrees with that of Gautama. Some of the verses introduced by the 
words ath’épyudaharanti and also other verses not so introduced are in upajat:, 
indravajra or upendravajrá metre.** Some are in tristubh (VI. 3 and 30; VIII. 17; 
XVIII. 71). Vasistha refers to the views of Manu of which some are put in 
prose.5 Some scholars?! take them to be reminiscent of the Méánava Dharma- 
Stra from which the extant Manu Samhitd is said to have been redacted as a 
metrical text. P. V. Kane," however, sees in them reference to the view of an 
early version of the metrical Smrti as adapted in prose by Vasistha, but not 
to the Mánava Dharma-Sütra whose existence is merely hypothetical. The Visnu 
Dharma-Sütra is an extensive Sütra work in both prose and verse. Its verses are 
mostly in anusiubh. But some verses are in the classical tndravajrà*'$ and 
the ufajdt?? metres, while a few are in íristubh. Its style is simple and 
easy. 


LAW AND PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE IN THE DHARMA-SOTRAS 


Leaving aside some minor Dharma-Sitras, let us discuss some of the valuable 
pronouncements of Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and Vasistha on law 
and the philosophy of life. 

Sketching out the sources of law, Gautama proceeds to enumerate diverse 
rules of conduct, which, if carried out, will lead to the preservation of social 
harmony. This is considered to be the end of law. It was believed that through 
the security of the existing institutions of varna and àframa, harmony could be 
maintained. Most of the Dharma-$àstra writers endeavoured to base their 
theories on ‘welfare’ and ‘utility’, but their notions of welfare and utility were 
conceived in terms of not only worldly advantage, but also in association with 
the idea of self-sufficiency and salvation in the world beyond. These siltrakéras 
set on ‘welfare hereafter’ the highest prize of life. The doctrines preached by 


38 Vas. Dh. S., XXV-XXVIII 

34 Ibid., I. 38, X. 20; VI. 9, 25; X. 17; XVI. 36. 
% Ibid., IV. 5-8. 

38 See SBE, Vol. 25, Laws of Manu, Introduction. 
Y H. Dh., Vol. I, pp. 55-57. 

28 Visnu. Dh. S., 19. 23-24. 

*» Visnu. Dh. S., 23. 61; also 59. 30. 
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them are rather eudaemonisiic and utilitarian. Gautama% characteristically says: 
‘People devoted to the practice of their respective duties of varna and dframa 
reap after death the consequences of their own deeds, and then from the re- 
mainder of their merit—take (next) birth accordingly’ (11.29), and ‘those 
who act in a contrary manner perish’ (11.30). The knowledge of dharma, 
according to Vasistha,?! leads to the highest good. By this one becomes most 
commendable in this world, and after death attains heaven.™ Gautama?’ raises 
a very pertinent question as to whether one should perform any penance at all 
for a wrong, since the effect of no deed perishes without being experienced in the 
physical world. If in the moral or spiritual world, too, there is nothing to distin- 
guish the process from the order of the physical phenomenon, penances will be 
futile to set the wrong aright. But Gautama, after all, discards the doctrine of 
eternal damnation and gives verdict in favour of penance on the authority of 
the Vedic revelation which declares the efficacy of such penance. It is to be 
noted that expiability is an attribute of mature law,** and in the treatises of 
Dharma-sastras, expiation plays an important role for moral rehabilitation. 
Next we refer to the views of Gautama* and Baudháyana* as to the mode 
of deciding the law in cases not provided for. In such cases that course should 
be followed which an assembly (parisad), consisting of at least ten persons, 
well-instructed, skilled in reasoning, and free from covetousness, approves. 
Such an assembly should include three persons belonging to the three orders, 
namely, those of brahmacárin, grhastha, and bhiksu. According to Baudhayana, 
it is on the failure of the sistas (enlightened persons, who are free from pride 
and covetousness, etc.), that an assembly of ten members should decide the 
disputed points of law. Baudháyana?" admits practice or custom as authorita- 
tive only in the locality where it prevails, provided it is not opposed to the 
tradition established by the sistas. Apastamba looks to the Veda as the ultimate 
source of law, but the immediate source, according to him, is the consensus of 
the learned: dharmajfia-samayah pramdnam (1.1.2). Vasistha agrees with Baudha- 
yana that in the absence of the Sruti and the Smrti, the practice of the sistas 
is authoritative: tad aldbhe figtácárah pramánam (1.5). But Vasistha defines ststa 
as one whose heart is free from desire (I.6). A heart free from desire is able 
intuitively to reflect and assess the divine reason governing the universe. Custom 


99 Varnáframásca svakarmanisthah pretya karma-phalam anubhijya tatah sesena....janma pratipadyanie. 
Viparità nasyanti—Gaut. Dh. S., 11. 29-30. 

*1 Athatah purusanilsreyasdrtham dharmajij Mis, 1. 1. 

88 Vas. Dh. S., I. 3. 

95 na hi karma ksiyata iti kurydd ityapare punastemenesjod, 19. 6-7. 

% Sec for discussion Prof. Cahn, Sense of Injustice, p. 158. 

35 28. 46-48. 

39 T, ]. 5-6. 

$t I, 2.1, 5-6, 8-9. 
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takes its origin in some need felt by society, and there must be a general convic- 
tion of satisfaction of that need. It is the dispassionate mind which can attest 
to the validity of custom as a source of law. - | 

The preservation of the existing social institutions and social status quo was 
an important concern for the sages in our ancient system of law. They were 
convinced that in every society th€re. must be grades and classes, and justice 
is only a condition in which each keeps himself within his appointed sphere. 
The administration of such justice is the duty of a king. Vasistha enjoins: 
‘Let the king looking deep into all the laws of countries, castes and families, 
make the four classes (of people) adhere to their own respective particular 
duties: defadharma-játidharma-kuladharmán. . .rájá caturo varnan svadharme | sthá- 
payet.*® Let him punish those who go astray from thesc.^? 

The Dharma-$ástra writers direct the nature and measure of punishment 
on due consideration of circumstances, time, place, age, learning, responsibility, 
etc. not overlooking the caste of the perpetrator. Gautama derives the word 
danda from damanát, and according to him, a king should restrain. Most of 
the Dharma-sütrakáras recognize the probability of the assertion of law by co- 
ercion and it is connected with the function of a king. Brahmanas and kings 
are the two classes engaged in the common mission of maintaining dharma, 
the former as exponents and the latter as executants. This is the significant 
view upheld by Gautama and also by Vasigtha.t? 


METRICAL DHARMA-SASTRAS« 


It has been shown how the Dharma-Sütras came to be recognized as part of 
the Kalpa-Sütra tradition of the Vedic school. The metrical texts of the Dharma- 
Sástras represent the next phase of development in the history of Indian 
law. Law is then no longer kept confined to the grooves of the Vedic sütracarana 
at all. Multiple are the factors which lead to the enlargement of law. 
The environment in the process of mutual interaction and adjustment leads 
to the development of law. Metrical Smrti-sarhhitas of more or less universal 
authority sought to crystallize the age-old customs and usages of the community 
of the Vedic Aryans and included inter alia much of the resources avail- 
able from the surrounding human population steadily absorbed within its 
fold.4* 


3 Vas. Dh. S., XIX. 5. 

3s Ibid., XIX. 6. 

w Cf. Gaut. Dh. S., dando damandt, X1. 27. 

41 1]. 28, tenddüntón damayet. 

43 dvau loke dhytavratau rájá. brühmanasca, 8.1. 

49 brühmano dharmam briüpydt; rájd canutisthet, I. 18. 

44 For a detailed reference see CHI, Vol. II, ch. XV and XXI. 

45 See N. C. Sengupta's Evolution of Ancient Indian Law, Tagore Law Lecture (C.U., 1958), p. 71. 
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The sloka metre or anusfubh became the usual metre of the verses of the 
Smrti-sarhhità. Of the metrical Smrtis, the Manu Samhitd occupies the most 
exalted place in the list. Manu is the sage-legist of India fur excellence. He is also 
a sociologist. ‘Whatever he says is medicine indeed'—40 goes the remark: Yad 
vai kificana manuravadat tad bhesajam.“* It helped to cure the ills of life and thereby 
exercised overpowering influence on India's life and culture for about two 
thousand years and spread its sway far into the countries of South-East Asia." 


MANU SMRTI AND ITS OUTLOOK 


The Manu Smyti** itself attributes its origin to Brahman whence it is said to 
have been revealed to men through Manu and Bhrgu. The Aárada Smrti refers 
to a tradition of successive redactions of the Samhita and also alludes to 
Vrddhamanu and Brhanmanu. The present text possibly took its shape during 
the Brahmanic reviyal in the first century B.c. 

Manu has admirable command over language. He writes in a simple 
flowing style. Some verses have epic vigour while similes or imageries* in some 
verses are very apt and accurate. Some of his verses are repositories of profound 
wisdom. Manu's work really represents the genius of a master mind. It is not 
merely an important law code but also a valuable compendium of a philo- 
sophy of life. Nietzsche praises it for its bold affirmative religion and ranks it 
above the Bible. 

Manu teaches man to regulate the pattern of his behaviour within certain 
clearly recognized limits so that he may develop his true powers and potentiali- 
ties both socially and individually. If he fails to conform to this ideal, he sins, 
and suffering is the wages of sin. 

In the ordering of our life, Manu? warns that we must not let loose the 
reins of our inferior passions exclusively for self-interest. The distracting nature 
of pleasure's rewards is clearly set forth in his exhortation: Na jdfu kamah kamanam 
upabhogena fámyati:9 “To try to extinguish desire by its enjoyment is like trying 
to quench a fire by pouring butter-fat over it. Manu, however, does not disa- 
vow desire for pleasure, for there can be no endeavour without desire: Akdmasya 
kriya kácid dríyate neha karhicit.4 The world holds immense possibility of delight 


4 Taittiriya Sarhhità, II. 2. 10. 2. 

9 Kewal Motwani, Manu Dharma-Sastra, 1938, p. 312 ff. 

« 1, 58-60. 

* Manu, 1I. 94, 99; III. 77; IV. 195; VII. 33, 105, 106, 129; XII. 101; and Manu, VII. 25 
(rüpaka); XII. 103 (sára). 

5^ Manu., II. 156; IV. 12, 161; V. 106; VIII. 84. 

8 Reference is made to the present writer's article Mánava Principle in Manu and Nietzsche's 
Appraisal, published in Dr. Satkari Mookerji Felicitation Volume (1969), pp. 684-95. 

58 Kamdtmatd na prasastá, II. 2. 

63 T]. 94, 

8M Manu., 1I. 4. 
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for all our.senses. It heightens the tenor of both psychic and aesthetic life. 
Virtually, our religion in all its rites and rituals and legal dictates is presented 
as something which also: meets the diverse needs of practical utility, health, 
wealth, success, fame, power, and progeny. But India knows that pleasure 
(kdma) and worldly success (artha) are not everything that one wants. They 
are too trivial and cannot satisfy nfan's total nature. Things material are short- 
lived and perish with the body: Sarirena samam náfarh sarvam anyad hi gacchati.™ 

But that does not mean that India's attitude towards worldly success would 
be wholly negative. There are clear suggestions in the Dharma-$üstras for 
human enterprise, incentives for power, possession, and wealth. A modicum of 
worldly success is indispensable for the upkeep of the household, raising up of a 
family and for the discharge of several civic, social and religious duties. Indi- 
vidual and social well-being depends largely on man's acquisitive power and its 
disposal in the right manner. Property and enjoyment are the first guarántee 
of the State through its sanction, danda.* The varna system furnishes the frame 
within which the highly complex net-work of castes and sub-castes has helped 
differentiation of crafts and callings for the fostering of economic powers and 
potentialities. The importance of proprietary right, title and succession, owner- 
ship and inheritance, the transactions of economic exigency for debt, trade, 
contract and commerce, the diverse recognized means of remedy enforceable 
by the State through judicial or other tribunal processes—all these form the 
legitimate part of the discourse of the Dharma-éastra and we have enough 
provisions of the same in the Manu Samhita (Chapters VII-IX). 

In Manu’s teaching, the pursuit of wealth and pleasure (artha and kama) 
is reconciled with the great purpose of dharma. The acquisition of wealth can be 
justified if it leads to the acts of piety or benevolence. Similarly, in the rules 
regarding wedded life, there is involved a mighty discipline for transmuting 
sex (kdma) from elementa! dross into the highest form of bliss and love (prema). 
From conjugal amity and attachment to the family, the impulse of love, by 
and large, radiates in varied social and spiritual expressions to serve the greater 
cause of universal life. Marriage as a sacrament promotes greater interests and 
values and stimulates the spirit of selflessness to a pattern of ideal signi- 
ficance. 

The varna and dsrama theory in Manu and other Dharma-sastras is a unique 
combination of ‘nature’ and ‘nurture’. Manu does not ignore the importance 
of the individual development of power and potentiality, but knows that such 
development is the sum-total of the conditions of human nature, its social sett- 
ing, its external existence, its heredity, environment, and training. It is by co- 
ordination of both individual and social activities that the varndsrama scheme 


"5 Ibid., VII. 17. 68 Ibid, VII. 22. 
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furnishes the necessary scope for the fostering of the twofold force consis- 
tently in their vastness, depth, and variety. 

The patternization of the fourfold socio-cultural group (vargas) is based on 
natural and bio-psychic differences of mankind. It is really a huge experiment 
in the domain of India’s social organization. If this system denied the laissez 
faire principle as in the modern age of articulated industries, it assured, through 
occupational differentiations fixed by birth, opportunities for employment for 
one and all. It is true that the varpa theory does not recognize the arithmetical 
or artificial sameness of men, but it admits that each individually has a worth 
which is to be duly respected in the co-ordinated human relation. Here every- 
body cannot resemble everybody else. But each forms an inseparable part of the 
social body and contributes to the common good of social solidarity. This organi- 
zation has ensured for ages steady co-ordination of social and individual 
energies, leading to the development of culture; and the dframa ethics has kept 
the varna organization free from its abuses. The doctrine of dharma as law, duty 
or religion in Manu and other texts of Dharma-éastras forms an integral and 
indispensable part of India's philosophy of life and sociology. 

In the charted plan of life as outlined in Manu and other Dharma-sastras, 
the four human ends, dharma, artha, kima and moksa, and the four stages of the 
discipline of life, dramas, have so marvellously been adjusted. Varndsrama is the 
svadharma writ large, and a king is the custodian of the rule of dharma in the 
matter of its administration. 

Manu has several commentators, one of whom, Medhatthi, is the writer 
of an extensive commentary called bhdsya. He made a profitable use of the 
Pürva-Mimárhsà maxims of interpretation. He belonged to the ninth century 
A.D. Govindaraja is another important commentator (twelfth century a.D.). 
Kullüka Bhatta of Bengal is also a popular commentator who is generally held 
to have flourished in the fourteenth century A.D. 


YAJRAVALKYA AND OTHER DHARMA-SASTRAS 


Next in importance to Manu is the Smrti of Yajiiavalkya. It contains 1010 
verses." Yàjüavalkya is the first Smrti writer to divide the work into three 
sections: ácára (rites), oyavahára (dealings) and prdyascitia (expiation). He distri- 
butes the topics in a well-knit arrangement with lucidity and condensation. He 
has dealt with most of the subjects which are found in Manu, but in a little 
more than a thousand verses in contrast with the bulk of about 2700 verses 
of Manu. This shows his remarkable capacity for terseness and brevity. 
His treatment is more systematic and his view is more liberal than those of 
Manu. 


8? Niruayasagar Press Edn. See for discussion the present writer’s paper! An Inquiry into Idealism 
in Hindu Marriage, Calcutta Review, April, 1941. 
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The eighteen topics of law (vyavahára) as mentioned in Manu are discussed 
in Ydjfiavalkya more systematically adding a necessary discourse on miscella- 
neous matters. His outlook on life and the ends** of human endeavour is similar 
to that of Manu, though his approach is more pragmatic. 

The rules of judicial. procedure in Yéjfavalkya are more advanced in 
comparison with those in Manu. Memu does not refer to documents as evidence. 
But in Zajfavalkya, the law of evidence attaches substantial importance to 
documents (II. 86-96). Eyidence by ordeals receives detailed treatment in this 
Smrti* Legal definitions are conspicuous by their absence in Manu, while 
these are frequently presented in Jajfíavalkya. Manu is silent about the widow's 
right to estate, but Ydjfavalkya. (II. 138) mentions her first in the list of the 
heirs of a man without a son. Yájfiavalkya deals with grahasánti*? (propitiation 
of evil planetary influences) and considerable anatomical and medical matters." 
Regarding ordeals, the sanctions of religion are added to those of law. The 
favour of the gods is assumed to be available to him who observes the truth, 
and supernatural penalties come to him who deviates from it. In the matter of 
expiation, Yajfiavalkya’s theory about twofold effects is a notable contri- 
bution.® Expiation removes sin or social disability, and restores a person to his 
former legal status through social approbation. We have from Ydajfavalkya 
(I. 4—5) the well-known list of twenty writers of Dharma-$àstra, viz., Manu, 
Atri, Visnu, Harita, Yájfüavalkya, Usanas, Angiras, Yama, Apastamba, 
Sarhvarta, Katyayana, Brhaspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha, Likhita, Daksa, 
Gautama, Satatapa and Vasistha. 

Ydajnavalkya has a large number of commentaries. The best known is the 
Mitáksaráà by Vijüáne$vara (eleventh century), which has summed up the 
views of the old authorities with considerable skill and scholarship. It was 
authoritative in the Deccan, Banaras and North India. The carlier commen- 
taries are those of Vi$varüpa and Aparàrka. 

The extant Paràfara Smrti contains only two sections, one dealing with 
ácára (forms of conduct), and the other with prdyascitta (forms of expiation) 
in greater details. Excepting one verse in upendravajra (IX. 33) and another in 
indravana (IX. 48) the work is in anustubh. It is said to be an authority for the 
kali age. It admits the adjustability of dharma to keep pace with the changing 
age (I. 21). It permits widow remarriage** and also praises the practice of 


58 dharmarthakdman sve kale yathdsakti na hdpayet, Yaj., 1. 115. Cf. Manu 11. 224. 

6 Ibid., 11. 95-113. 

è Ibid., I. 271-308. 

81 Ibid., II. 75-108. 

*3 Thid., III. 226. See also, Milaksara. 

93 Parasara, I. 23: Kalau párdfarab smytah. 

€ Ibid., IV. 26. Nasfe mrte pravrajite klibe ca patite patau, paficasvápalsu ndripdm patiranyo vidhiyate. 
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sati." It gives the very practical advice that one should protect one's body first 
during invasion, journey, disease, and calamity, and then care for dharma (VII. 
41-43). The Paráfara Smrti is assigned to a period between the first and the 
fifth century a.p. Mádhavác&rya has written an extensive gloss on it. 

Among the later Smrti writers, whose number is more than a hundred, the 
contributions of Narada, Brhaspati and Kütyáyana regarding procedural law 
show remarkable features of advancement. Nárada's discourse on the principles 
of judicial procedure (vyavahdra-mdirka), judicial assembly, and the titles of law 
follows in the main the nomenclature and the arrangement of Manu. But he 
subdivides the eighteen titles into one hundred and thirty-two. His classifica- 
tions of property and other legal issues are more exhaustive than those of 
Yájüavalkya. He allows remarriage of widows and permits gambling under 
State control. He seems to be later than Yájfiavalkya. 

The Brhaspati Smrti on the aspect of pure law evinces high acumen regard- 
ing legal principles. He seems to be the first jurist to distinguish civil and 
criminal justice. Brhaspati, like Narada, stresses the importance of reasoning 
in a legal decision. He says, Kevalam Sdstram ásritya na kartavyo hi nirnayah, 
Yuktihine vicáre tu dharmahanih prajáyate.** His elaborate rules of procedure from 
the filing of a plaint to the passing of the decree can be compared with any 
modern code of procedure. Kátyàyana quotes Brhaspati as an authority. 
Brhaspati was possibly not later than the fourth century a.p. 

P. V. Kane has reconstructed a text of Katyayana, called Káty2yana-Smrti- 
sároddhára. Katyayana is widely quoted in the commentaries and Nibandhas. 
He follows Nàrada and Brhaspati as his model, but expounds and elaborates 
their dicta in greater details. Katyáyana's treatment of stridhana in its definitions 
and assessment about kinds, grades and legal impact has attained recognitión 
as highly authoritative. Kane" has’ rightly said that Narada, Brhaspati 
and Kátyayana form a triumvirate in the realm of ancient Hindu law and 
procedure. So minute, thorough, and concrete are the details, so rich are the 
reflections about the administration of law and justice in these records that 
they still inspire admiration. They bear out with convincing proofs that the 
worth of the culture envisaged in our scripture consisted not only in its power 
to ‘raise and enlarge the internal man’, but also ‘to mould and modulate his 
external existence! and the ways of human interaction in the practical sphere 
of life and in the matrix of society. This shaping of man's external existence 
means a sound political, economic, and advanced social basis to sustain 
'rhythmic advance! towards great ideals of culture. 

It is true that ‘India never evolved the scrambling and burdensome indus- 


*5 Jhid., IV. 28. 


* Cited by Aparirka on 74. II, 1. 
*! H. Dh., Vol. I, p. 218. 
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trialism or the patliamentary organization of freedom and self-styled democracy 
characteristic of the burgeois or Vai$ya period of the cycle of European 
progress’. Yet there was remarkable evidence of the political efficiency of the 
Indian people in their striving towards a welfare state by pursuing the ideals 
of dharma which were of à higher kind, and governed the spirit and body of 
Indian society as a whole. Our “Dharma-éastra represents the wisdom of the 
centuries of legal and religious thoughts of great significance, and we have drawn 
the readers' attention here only to a few points of their excellence. 


NIBANDHA WORKS OF THE DHARMA-SASTRAS 


With growing recognition of complexities in customs and regional usages, 
the need was felt for reconciling the conflicting texts of the old authorities by 
way of interpretation. A number of learned commentators wrote important 
glosses incorporating the Mimárnsà maxims of interpretation. This gave rise to 
some celebrated schools of law differmg in their viewpoints through adherence 
to local usages. Ultimately the need was felt also for compilation of comprehen- 
sive digests or manuals on various growing topics of Dharma-$àstra, called 
Nibandhas. These were prepared mostly under the auspices of kings or great 
teachers. The age of the commentaries and Nibandhas*? extends from the 
eighth to the eighteenth century. Commentaries and Mibandhas were written in 
prose in the body of which old authorities in either prose or verse were quoted. 

One of the earliest Nibandhas is the Smrti-kalpataru of Laksmidhara, 
the foreign minister of Govindacandra of Kanauj (a.n. 1105-43). It is a work 
on religious, civil, and criminal law as well as on the law of procedure. 

Bhavadeva Bhatta was a native of West Bengal. He settled at Vikramapura 
in East Bengal as a minister of king Harivarmadeva (1073-1119). His Vyavahdra- 
tilaka and JNirmayámrta are cited by later authorities. His Sambandha-viveka 
and Práyascitia-prakarana are important works on the subject. 

Jimitavahana is one of the three leading exponents of the Bengal school of 
Dharma-Sastra. His Ddyabhdga forms a part of the Dharma-ratna. The Kála-viveka 
and Vyavahdra-mdirkd are his two other treatises. In matters of Hindu law on 
inheritance the Ddyabhdga was deemed as of paramount authority iri British 
Indian courts for Bengal. He repudiates the doctrine of ownership by birth. 
Ownership arises on the death of the last owner—this is his bold view as against 
that of the Mitdksaré. 

Ballala Sena, the famous king of Bengal, seema to have patronized the 
compilations of the great works, Acdra-sdgera, Déna-sigara, Pratisthá-ságara, and 


*5 Sri Aurobindo, The Renaissance in India. See also The Brain of India. 

* For Nibandha works, reference may be made to P. V. Kane, H. Dh., Vol. 1.; CHI, Vol. II. 
ch. XXII., The Nibandhas pp 364-80; S. C. Banerjee, Smrtinibqndha Literature and Bengals. Contribution, 
IHQ., March, 1949; Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Studies in Nibandhas (Calcutta, 1968), 
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Adbhuta-sdgara (on omens), The last work was completed by his son Laksmana 
Sena. 

The Smrü-candrikà of Devanna Bhatta is an important extensive digest 
(twelfth century). Hemádri is another voluminous writer. He is the author 
of the Caturvarga-cintámani (written between 1260 and 1309), an encyclopaedic 
work on religious rites and observances. Sridatta Upadhyaya (a.D. 1300) 
is the earliest among the medieval writers of Nibandhas in Mithila. His works 
are Acdradarsa, Pitrbhakti, and Sréddhakalpa. Caņdeśvara is another prominent 
Nibandha writer of Mithila. He is the author of the Ratnákara series (seven in 
number), e.g. Vivdda-ratndkara. Vacaspati Misra (fifteenth century) is the leading 
Nibandha writer of Mithila. His works bear the title Cintamani. The Danda- 
viveka of Vardhamàna Miéra, a pupil of Vácaspati, is an important work on 
civil and criminal law. 

Sülapàni (fifteenth century) is the next authoritative writer of Bengal on 
Dharma-Sastra. He is the author of Smrti-viveka and such other works ending 
in viveka, e.g. Sráddha-viveka, Prayascitta-viveka. His Sraddha-viveka is a master- 
piece, full of Mimárnsà dialectics. Raghunandana is the last great writer of Bengal 
on Dharma-Sastra. He wrote an encyclopaedic Smrti-iativa divided into twenty- 
eight sections—each bearing the ending żattva, besides a few other tracts on 
stray topics. He also wrote a commentary on Jimütavàáhana's Dáyabhága. 
Raghunandana and Sri Caitanya were pupils of the same teacher, Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, at Navadvipa. The period of his literary activity is fixed as A.D. 
1550-75. His intellectual powers made him virtually a doyen in the academy 
of Navya Smrti. 

Among later Nibandhas, we may mention the JVirnaya-sindhu of Kamalakara 
Bhatta, Vyavahára-mayükha etc. of Nilakaptha, Vira-mitrodaya of Mitra Miíra 
(seventeenth century) and Smyti-kaustubha of Anantadeva. The Vivdddrnava-setu 
of Jagannatha Tarkapañcānana was compiled in 1775 for Warren Hastings 
to be treated as a readily accessible digest for the court, and it was translated 
into English. 

This represents a brief survey of the Dharma-Sastra literature. The sweep 
of this literature was as comprehensive as human ingenuity of the time could 
dream of. From conception to the last rites, every aspect of the life of men 
received detailed treatment and prescriptions in the works of Manu, Yàjfiavalkya 
and others. This shows how rich was the vocabulary, how refined the idioms, 
and how deep the understanding of the human problems by those who created 
the vast literature of the Dharma-Sastras. As a result, the Dharma-S4stras” have 


10 On the different aspects of the Dharma-dastra, reference may be made to the following 
important works: P. V. Kane, History of Dherma-Jásira in several volumes; K. P. Jayaswal, Manu 
and Ydjnavalkya; P. N, Sen, The General Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence (1918) ; D. M. Derret, Religion, 
Law and the State in India (London, 1968); L. Sternbach, Judicial Studies in Ancient Indian Law (Parts 
I-II), Delhi, 1965-67; K. G. Goswami, Intercaste Marriage in Ancient India. 
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profoundly helped the continuity of culture, conduct, and the social and religious 
life of the Indians for thousands of years. Our Dharma-éástras point to a 
continued tradition of how dharma was more than a mere moral suasion. It 
became rather a central power to shape and sustain order and harmony in 
India’s social life in all its aspects. Dharma is conceived as something eternal, 
leading to good and truth; it is the‘king of kings, far more powerful than they.” 
Even when India’s political power was on the wane, the norm of dharma contin- 
ued its mighty task of subduing the potential anarchy of evil forces correcting 
human vices and guiding life to a nobler and higher pattern of sanctity. 


n Br. U., I. 4. 14. 


6 
SAIVA LITERATURE* 


QAIVISM as a cult goes back to pre-Vedic times. The excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro have revealed the existence of a proto-Saiva cult. One 
of the seals shows the figure of a three-faced (?) deity! in yogic posture, with 
horns adorning the head, and surrounded by cattle and other animals. This 
figure is typical of the Paéupata cult, one of the earliest schools of Saivism 
—a school with a literature of its own. Among the other finds were also 
figures resembling the linga, the symbol of Siva. The inscriptions on the seals, 
probably the earliest writing, have not yet been conclusively deciphered. 
Some scholars hold that the script is proto-Dravidian, while others say that 
it has Indo-Aryan affinities. Later excavations at Harappan sites have not 
thrown further light on this question. The time bracket for the Harappan 
civilization is now seen by scholars as between 4000 and 2500 s.c. 


VEDIC TIMES 


The next formative period of this cult is the Vedic age, when we have the 
world’s earliest known literary composition, the Rg-Veda, One of the gods 
mentioned in the Rg-Veda is Rudra who later became identified with Siva. 
Whatever may be the basis of the Rudra-Siva® identification in the Rg-Veda, 
the hymns describe Rudra as the destroyer of disease and the protector of 
man and cattle. In the Sámavidhàána Samhita of the Sáma-Veda, there is a 


*'The present survey does not deal with the philosophy of Saivism as it has already been discussed 
in Volumes III (pp. 387-99) and IV (pp. 63-107) of CHI. 

1We can compare this Indus valley seal with a coin of Huviska (second century A.D.) representing 
Siva with three heads (Vide P. Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, 
London, 1886, p. 148). It is not unlikely that the deity in each case is really four-faced having one 
at the back, and the artist in both the cases could not depict it as he was giving the front side of the 
deity. We make this guess on the basis of the description of Tumburu, the four-faced Gandharva 
in the early Tantric texts who, according to P. C. Bagchi, was no other than Siva himself. In the 
Mahābhārata (I. 216. 22-28 and XIII. 141. 5ff.) also, we have references to the four faces of Siva. 
(Vide P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 19-15). 

*Cf. Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, Vol. Y, pp. 52 ff. 

The origin and development of Rudra-Siva is an interesting subject. The early Aryans did not 
know the reason behind the dreadful and destructive phenomena of nature. When storms and epi- 
demics broke out or thunders rumbled, they were caught in panic. They attributed these things to the 
wrath of some powerful god. They called this god Rudra, the Terrible. They believed this god could 
be appeased by hymns, prayers and sacrifices. Thus Rudra became Siva, the Benign, Conqueror 
of evil and Giver of boons, R. G. Bhandarkar thinks this is how the concept of Rudra-Siva gradually 
evolved in ancient India. Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 102. 

‘Bhandarkar takes the following af representative of the trend of the Rg-Vedic prayers addressed 
to Rudra: ‘Oh Rudra, do not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, our people, 
our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our men. We invoke thee always with offerings.’ (I. 114. 8). 
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collection of hymns addressed to Rudra-Siva which are chanted even today. 
In the Satarudriya of the Yajur-Veda, we find the full unfoldment of the auspicious 
aspect of Siva as the pati (Lord) of pasus (finite souls), for there Siva is given 
the name Pasupati. Here we find, for the first time, in Siva a god with a com- 
prehensive control over all nature, The enumeration of one hundred names 
of Siva in the Satarudriya (the Vajasaneyi Samhitd, XVI and the Taittiriya Samhita, 
IV. 5) marks the first beginnings of this form of prayer in the later literature.® 
In the Vajasaneyi (XVI. 51), and also in some other Samhitds* the ritualistic 
visualization of Siva holding his bow called pindkg is noticed. In the Maitrdyani 
Samhitd of the Krsna Yajur-Veda, Mahadeva-Siva is described as the great 
Purusa or the supreme Deity governing the cosmos. In the Taitttriya Samhita, 
Siva or Rudra is described as the Lord of the Soma plant; and thus Soma 
and Rudra, though originally two separate deities, became identified in 
later days. In the Atharva-Veda (XV. 5. 1-7), occur several names, such as Bhava, 
Sarva, Paśupati, Ugra, Mahadeva, and Ié4na, by which Rudra was known 
in later times. There is also a reference to the Vratyas who were probably the 
prototypes of the adherents of the later Kápálika cult of Saivism. Western 
scholars somehow depict Rudra-Siva as a malevolent and dreaded deity, but the 
earliest Vedic literature represents him also as benevolent and generous deity. 
Some scholars have suggested that Siva was originally a non-Vedic god, 
but was later admitted to the Vedic pantheon. Later Sanskrit literature, 
however, does not bear this out. 


THE BRAHMANAS AND THE UPANISADS 


In the Brahmanas, the concept of Rudra gives place to Prajápati and 
Pasupati. This change is found in the Satapatha Bráhmana and more significantly, 
in the Aitareya and Kausttaki Brühmanas. The mantras here are different from 
mere nature-invocations made out of wonder or fear; they are meaningful 
incantations, expressing faith in, and a personal relationship with, the deity. 
The Jídvásya Upanisad gives the most poetic description of Jsa, the Lord, 
which may also be applicable to Siva. But it is the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
which explicitly deciares the identity of Siva with the highest Brahman (III. 2). 
This Upanisad is, therefore, sometimes called a Saiva Upanisad or an Agamic 
Upanisad. In this, we may see the seeds of the thought that ultimately matured 
into the literature of Saivism. The Maitri Upanisad refers to the trimürti 
conception: Brahma, Visnu, and Siva (IV. 5). These three forms are 
respectively represented as embodiments of the three gupas: vajas, sativa 
and tamas (V. 2). This marks the parting of ways among the deities. Visnu 


‘cf. HIL, Vol. I, p. 185. 
*Vide Tai. S., IV. 5.10.4; Mai. S., IT. 9.9; etc. 
*Tai. $., IV. 5.10. 
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and Siva (with Sakti) emerge foremost in the Hindu pantheon. They also 
inspire separate texts and literature. 


THE AGAMAS 


For an understanding of Saivism, the Ágamas are as important as some 
of the Upanisads. Some of the Agamas have an artistic and intellectual appeal, 
as they are in the form of dialogues between Siva and his consort Uma, the 
bestower of all vidyd (knowledge). 

The Agamas are as old as the Brahmanas, perhaps even older. Constant 
additions have, however, been made to them till the eighth century. The Agamas 
had the same authority as the Vedas. They were written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
and some of the Dravidian languages? They are, however, available today 
only in Sanskrit. Music, architecture, and sculpture play a prominent part 
in the later Agamic rituals, whereas in the Vedic rituals, the scope was for poetry 
and music only. This is why, perhaps, the language of the Ágamas is not so 
poetic as that of the Vedas, but itis more precise in the use of terms. The 
Agamas, moreover, are monotheistic, and cover both karma and jñāna in 
sensible proportions. 

The Saiva Agamas, twenty-eight in number, form the largest body of 
religious literature in Sanskrit. They are said to have been revealed originally 
by Siva to his disciple and attendant, Nandike$vara; they were in ten million 
verses until Ananta, an incarnation of Siva, abridged them in one hundred 
thousand verses. The Agamas are comprehensive in scope. Their vidyapdda (the 
section on knowledge) discusses the philosophy of Saivism; other sections deal 
with rituals, mantras, and rules valid for different purposes, such as, installation 
of deities or construction of temples, etc. 

The twenty-eight Saivagamas,® which are believed to have emanated 
from the five faces of Siva, are: Kamika, Yogaja, Cintya, Kárana, Ajita, Dipta, 
Süksma, Sahasra, Amsumat, Suprabheda, Vijaya, JNihfvàsa, Svayambhuva, Agneya, 
Virabhadra, Raurava, Mákuta, Vimala, Candrajfiána, Mukhabimba, Prodgita, Lalita, 
Siddha, Santana, Sarvokta, Páramesvara, Kirana, and Vatula. 

Mention of the Agamas occurs in the Mahābhārata and some of the Puranas. 
They were familiar at the time of Ácàrya Sankara. Madhava’s Sarva-darsana- 
sangraha also mentions some of them. 

No one can understand the paribhdsa (technical terms) of Saivism without 
a study of the Agamas. The Agamas seem to follow the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
of logic, but their classification of fattvas (basic principles) is based on the 

"Cf. Samskrtaih prdkptair vàkyair yaka sigydnurdpatak ; 


Desabhdsddyupdyaisca bodhayet sa guruk smriak. 
Sivadharmottara—(Grantha Edn. by Maraijnana Desikar, 1938). 


"Many scholars refer to twenty-eight Agamas, but there are variations in the titles. Cf. HIP, 
Vol. V, p. 16n. 
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Sar khya. The twenty-four tattvas of the Sárhkhya and the transcendental twelve 
of the Saivas form the very basis of the higher philosophy of Saivism. The 
literary style of the Agamas may not be poetic, but it is definitive. 

There are also a number of Saiva Upügamas, i.e. secondary Agamas. 
The Mrgendrágama, one of the Upágamas, opens with a discussion on how the old 
Vedic form of worship became supérseded by the Saiva cult, and proceeds 
to describe Siva as free from impurities, as omniscient, and as the instrumental 
cause of the universe. It gives the correct linguistic interpretation of such 
terms as bindu (latent energy), kald (finite experience), niyati (principle of 
determination of karma), and mdyd (substratum of cosmos). The same can 
be said of the Pauskara, Matariga and other Updgamas. The Sarvajfíánottara, another 
Upagama, contains Siva's discourse to his son, Kumara, wherein Siva, the 
ultimate Reality, is postülated as pati (lord), pasu (finite self) and pdsa 
(bondage). 

The ritual portion of the Agamas has been in daily use in temples and 
mathas (monasteries) for a long time. Their philosophy also became known 
through later Saiva exegetics. The texts of the Ágamas, however, were not 
published till the nineteenth century. The process of bringing out the texts 
is slow and is still very incomplete. 


THE PURANAS AND UPAPURANAS 


The next important body of Saiva literature is formed by the Saiva Puranas. 
Of the eighteen Puranas, six are usually styled Saiva Puranas, They are: 
Siva or Vayu, Litiga, Skanda, Agni, Matsya, and Kürma. The Siva and Skanda 
are highly adored Puranas, especially the latter, which is a masterpiece of 
encyclopaedic interest. It contains stories about the births of Parvati, GaneSa, 
and Skanda and the marriages of Parvati, Devakufijari, and Valli. Skanda’s 
representation as Siva’s manifestation is highly successful in this Purana. 
The Matsya Purána gives a detailed account of Siva’s destruction of Andhaka- 
sura. The Litiga Purdna gives the philosophy of the worship of Siva in his 
form-cum-formless symbol, the liga. The Padma Purana, though not a Saiva 
Purana, contains the Siva-Gità (taught to Sri Rama). The Bhágavata Purána, 
magnificent in style and substance, is an important work regarding the theistic 
cult of bhakti, Though the book is primarily about Sri Krsna, it contains many 
episodes in praise of Siva also. There are yet a few other principal Puranas 


1*A mythological demon born of Diti by K4éyapa. Being protected by a boon that he would be 
killed by none other than Siva himself, he began to harass the gods so much that they ultimately 
went to sage Narada seeking relief. After hearing their tale of woe N&rada appeared before Andhaka 
wearing a garland of mandara flowers grown in the Mandara hill. The demon was struck by the beauty 
of the garland and wanted one such for himself. When he learnt that those flowers were available 
only in the Mandara hill, he set out for that hill. There he met Siva and had some altercations with 
him. Ultimately Siva killed him. 
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in which Siva is accorded a prominent place in spite of their central figures 
being Visnu or Brahma, for example, Bhavisya, Markandeya, Varáha, Vdmana, 
and Brahmásda. Some of the sashhitás of the Saiva Puranas are classic pieces of 
Saiva literature, e.g. the Sata Sarkitá of the Skanda Purana, the Vayaviya Sarhità 
of the Siva Purána, etc. The Siva Purdna is a voluminous work amplified from time 
to time. It appears to have been consolidated in its present form in the eighth 
century. It is a collection of various treatises or samhitds dealing with the 
different legends of Siva, Siva worship, Sivadharma, and Saiva philosophy. 
The Vàyaviya Samhita is the most important from the philosophical point of view. 
Sita Samhitd of the Skanda Purdna speaks of the Vedas, the Puranas and 
the Ágamas as cognate literature. 

All Agamic literature recognizes the three classic episodes connected with 
Siva, viz. Siva's burning of Tripura," the churning of the ocean of milk and 
Siva's acceptance of the cosmic poison,” and his manifestation as a pillar 
of light? which Brahma and Visnu could not comprehend. These are beauti- 
fully described in the Puránas. These legends have often been a source of 
^ nda to many writers of later Sanskrit poetry and drama dealing with 

iva. 

Of the Saiva Upapurànas the most important are: Sivadharma, Saura, 
Paráfara, Vasistha-lainga, and Siva-rahasya. Siva-rahasya is said to have been 
taught by Siva to Uma in Kailàsa and later transmitted by Skanda to sage 
Jaigisavya in Skandagiri. It is a revelation of the updsand and Jjfiána-kándas. It 
has twelve amsas and it speaks of Sivadharma, i.e. caryá (observance), kriyá (rites), 
yoga (meditation), and jfdna (knowledge). It is important to note that the text 
is in diverse metres, and in the prose parts some of the terms are difficult to 
interpret. The stotras interspersed in the text are liturgical hymns of a high 
order. This text, however, finds no mention in most of thc histories of Sanskrit 
literature. 


EPICS 
The Mahābhārata and the Rámáyana, especially the Mahābhārata, though 


Three mythological cities (iripura) made of gold, silver and iron were built for the three demons, 
Tarakaksa, Kamalaksa and Bidyunmaáli. The gods drew the attention of Siva to the atrocities com- 
mitted by these demons. Annoyed, Siva killed the three demons and burnt tripura, the three cities. 
‘Tripura’ is also the name of a demon who was killed by Siva. Hence, Siva is called Tripuràri (Enemy 
of Tripura) and Tripurántaka (Killer of Tripura). 

18At the supplication of gods and demons, Siva drank the deadly poison which threatened to 
destroy the world, The poison itself came out of the ocean while it was being churned. The bluc 
stain on Siva’s throat is due to the action of that poison. Hence he is called Nilakantha (the blue- 
throated). 

Once there was a dispute between Brahm& and Viggu as to who was the greater deity. Siva 
then' appeared before them in the form of a pillar of light. Brahm& and Vignu tried to measure the 
body of Siva to prove their respective supremacy, but both failed. At this, in all humility, they began 
to praise Siva who, being pleased with their prayer, revealed himself to them. 
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no part of Saiva literature, have much to say about Siva. For instance, the 
Anusásanaparvan (chapters XIV ff.) of the Mahábhárata gives a glowing account 
of Mahadeva whom Krsna and others propitiated by austere penances. In 
the Saüntiparvan (chapter CCLXXXIV) there is an attempt to minimize the 
distinction between Siva and Vigpu as the supreme Lord. Both Arjuna (Vana- 
parvan, XXXVIII-XL) and Asvatthàmaà (Sauptikaparvan, VII) are represented 
to have propitiated Mahadeva and obtained deadly weapons from him. The 
Mahābhārata is replete with legends relating to Siva and accounts of Saivite 
sacrament of diksd (initiation). We see here a reflection of the transition from 
the Pürva Mimárhsaka rituals to the Agamic worship and yogic discipline. 
In the Vanaparcan (chapters LX XXII-XC), we have information about several 
tirthas (places of pilgrimage) sacred to Siva. 

In the Rdmdyana, we have a few pointed references to Siva. Balakanda 
(chapter XXXV) refers to the marriage of Siva with Uma. Bhagiratha's 
penances to persuade Siva to contain the flow of Ganga down to the Earth 
are described in chapter XLIII. In chapter LXVII, Rama’s winning the hand 
of Sita by breaking Hara-dhanu (Siva’s bow) which was given to Janaka isa 
delightful episode. While coming back to Ayodhya, Sri Rama told Sità that 
on the seashore at Setubandha (Raàme$varam) Lord Mahadeva had blessed 
him (Yuddhakanda, chapter CX XIII). Ravana is depicted as a great devotec 
of Siva. In the Uttarakánda (chapter XXXI), there is a reference to his carrying 
a golden /ga with him for worship wherever he went. In chapter XVI, 
Ravana’s attempt to uproot Kaildsa, the abode of Siva, his failure in that, 
and his supplication to Siva are described. 


KAVYA LITERATURE 


Siva is a very popular deity with the poets of ancient India and, conse- 
quently, an enormous mass of kdvya literature has grown round him. 
Starting from Bharata (the date ranging between second century B.C. and 
second century A.D.) to the modern times, Siva has been described in various 
ways in Indian kdvya literature. Sometimes, he is the hero of a particular book, 
or the guiding deity, and sometimes he plays an important role other- 
wise. 

Siva is a special favourite with Kālidāsa (the date variously fixed from 
the first century B.c. to the fifth century a.p.). Wherever Kālidāsa mentions 
Siva, he always uses glowing epithets. In this connection, we may mention 
Kumdrasambhava where Siva is the hero. In fact, there is hardly any book of 
Kalidasa where Siva is not mentioned.“ Incidentally, we have in Kalidasa 


“Vide Abhij fina-Sakuniala: Benedictory verse; Meghadiita: Pürvamegha, verse 34; Raghuvamsa 
1.1, VI. 34, VII. 33, and XVIII. 24, and so on. l 
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sidelights of the Pagupata cult which was in vogue then. Kālidāsa also alludes 
to different forms of Saiva worship, anusthénas and vratas. 

Bháravi's (c. sixth century) Xtrdtdrjuniya, Ratnükara's (ninth century) 
Haravijaya, and Mankha's (c. twelfth century) Srikentha-carita also deserve 
mention. In Kirdtárjumiya, Siva, in the guise of a kiráta (hunter), fought with 
Arjuna and finally blessed him with his divine weapon, the pdsupata astra. 
The other two works depict Siva's heroism. It is evident from Harsacarita and 
Kaddambari that Bana (seventh century), the famous prose writer in Sanskrit, 
must have been a close student of the Siva Purdya. Harga (seventh century) 
in the benedictory verses of his plays, Ratndvali and Priyadarfikà, pays homage 
to Siva and Parvati. Bhavabhüti (c. eighth century) in his Malati-Mdadhava 
and Mahendravikama Varman (seventh century) in his  Mattavilàsa- 
prahasana mention Kàpàálikas. Siva has been adored in the introductory verses 
of Kathásaritsügara by Somadeva (eleventh century). Siva's sandhyd-nrtya 
(evening dance), his astamiirt: and ardhandrisvara forms, etc. have been described 
there in mellifluous poetry. There are also references to Sivaksetras like Nandi- 
ksetra, Amara Parvata, etc. Bharata in his JVdtya-fdstra mentions that Siva 
and Parvati invented tándava and lásya forms of dance. In fact, Siva's influence, 
directly or indirectly, on kdvya literature, can never be overestimated. 


STOTRA LITERATURE 


The séotra literature established itself as kdvya by the seventh century. 
Some of the stotras (hymns) were originally in the Puranas and the Tantras, 
and some were written scparately. Some among the hymns add much to the 
importance of Saiva literature. One such hymn is Sivamahimnah Stotra of 
Puspadanta (tenth century) written in stkharini metre. Prdtasmarana-siotras, 
the morning hymns (in vasantatilaka metre) in praise of Siva, Candi, and Ganesa, 
are included in Saddharma Cintdmant. Similarly there are pàdádi-kefa-varnaná- 
stotras of Siva (hymns describing Siva from foot to head) included in the hymnal 
poetry. Of greater devotional fervour and finer style is the Siva-stotra attributed 
to Upamanyu in viyogint metre, a metre rarely used in stotras. 

There is also a body of stotras written by the Saiva authors of Kashmir. 
Not all of them are of a high order. Some again merely depict the amours 
between Uma and Siva. Kalhana's (c. A.D. 1149) Ardhanárifoara-stotra in 
fardülavikridita metre is, however, of a high standard. 

We have a parallel of the Krsna-gopi mystical erotic poetry in Bhiksdtana- 
kávya of Sivabhaktadàása (fourteenth century), which describes the attraction 
of apsards (nymphs) for the beautiful mendicant Siva. Vijayamádhava's 
Parvati- Rukminiya is a vicitra kdvya (tour de force), each verse giving two meanings, 
one applicable to the marriage of Siva and Parvati and the other to the marriage 
of Rukmini and Krsna. 
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4]. ina. f Acarya San : ; 
The beautiful Sivastotras of Acarya is disputed. The Dakpindmdrti- 


here, although the authorship of some of them 
astaka, Seundarye-laharl and Sivdnanda-lahari are matchless in beauty and melody. 


They are recited by pundits and laymen alike even today. A long time after 
Sankara came Appaya Diksita 41552) who was a kavi (poet) as well as an 
apostle of Saivism. He was the author of a large body of stotras and Sivadvaita 
works, apart from his purely Advaita works like his commentary Parimala 
and dialectic work, Nydyaraksdmani. Appaya’s commitment to Advaita did 
not deter him from making four weighty contributions to Saiva theistic litera- 
ture. His Sikharinimald consists of sixty slokas in praise of Siva, giving arguments 
for establishing his supremacy. His Siva-tattva-viveka is an elaborate commentary 
on them. His Sivamahima-kdlikd-stuti is another work on the supremacy of 
Siva. His Saivakalpadruma is an authoritative Saiva theological work. Appaya’s 
important Saiva devotional works are: Arundcalesvara-stava, Gafngádharástaka, 
Sivakarnámria, Sivananda-lahari, Sivárcaná-candrika, Harihara-stuti, etc. The next 
important author after Appaya was Nilakantha Diksita who belongs to thc 
next century and whose Sivalildrnava and Gargávatarana are famous hymns 


on Siva. 
SAIVA COMMENTARIES ON THE BRAHMA-SUTRA 

The Saiva commentary of Srikantha (a.D. 1270) is the most well-known 
Saiva bhasya on the Brakma-Sütra. He claims that his commentary, though 
brief, would clear the controversy raised by previous commentators. He says that 
the commentary will expound the essence of the teachings of the Upanisads 
or the Vedanta and will appeal to those who worship Siva : ‘Obeisance to 
Siva, the Paramatman, embodiment of Saccidánanda, whose feet arc the giver 
of the highest gain or siddhi.5 

It is evident that Srikantha was influenced by the Saivagamas, into which 
he was initiated by his guru Svetácarya. He had also mastered the Bodhdyana 
sitras and the Vayaviya Samhita of the Siva Purána. The language of Srikantha’s 
commentary is lucid and flowery. A sub-commentary on Srikantha’s bhdsya 
is Appaya Diksita’s Sivarkamani-dipiké which is an authoritative work for under- 
standing Sivadvaita. Another work by Appaya, Sivddvatta-nirnaya, a prose treatise, 
quotes extensively from the bhdsya and is noted for its dialectic. 

Sripati Pandita’s (a.D. 1400) Srikara-bhdsya is a Virasaiva commentary 
on the Brahma-Sütra. It is remarkable as a comprehensive reconciliation of 
the Upanigads, the Agamas and the Mimárhsás, establishing the Viragaiva 
doctrine which is variously called Sivadvaita and Saktivisistadvaita. Sripati’s 

Um namo' hath padarthdya lokéndm siddhihetave 


Sacciddnandariipdya fivdya ‘paramdtmane. — Saipa-bhágya of Srikantha on the Brahma-Sütra, 
Vol. I, Nirnayasagar Press, 1908. 
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commentary on .the sitra, Fivemukhyapragalingat . . . (Brahma-Sütra, I. 4.17) 
interprets it as referring to the Viraéaiva Lingüyata cult. Sripati refers to a 
bhásgya called Agastya-vrtti which is not available now. 

As important as the Brahma-Sütra or Yoga-Sitra is Bhoja's (a.p. 1018-63) 
Tattva-prakasa. This work is based on the Agamas and the Yoga-Sütra, and is 
frequently quoted by later writers. Another important text is Nandikefvara- 
káfika. Fourteen süiras known as Máhefvara-Sütras are supposed to have ema- 
nated from the sounding of the drum (damaruka) in Siva's hand. These sütras 
are found at the commencement of Panini’s Astádhyáyi. It is said that the sages 
were unable to understand the meaning of the süfras, and so Nandike$vara 
himself expounded them in twenty-six verses (slokas). 

Although Acarya Sankara is strictly monistic in his bhdsya on the Brahma- 
Sütra, his Saiva leanings are nevertheless discernible in a few places. Sankara 
must have been familiar with the Agama literature, but he does not allude 
to it as an authority in his commentary. He, however, refers to Saiva philosophy 
in his commentary on sütras 11.2.35-38. This indicates that Badarayana, 
author of the Brahma-Siira, was aware of the Saiva system and its antiquity. 
In his commentary on siltras 11.2.37 et seq., Sankara refutes the crucial and 
distinctive doctrine of the Saiva system that Brahman is the instrumental cause 
(ntmitta-kérana) and not the material cause (upaádána-káranay of the universe. 

Vácaspati Misra (a.D. 840), commenting on the bhdsya of Sankara, refers to 
the Saiva cults. Ananda Giri, a contemporary of Sankara and author of Sarikara- 
vijaya, refers to two schools of Kápálikas, one Vedic and the other non-Vedic. 
Ramanuja (A.D. 1017-1137) in his commentary on sūtra 11.2.37 mentions the four 
schools of Saivism, viz. the Kapàlikas, the Kalamukhas, the Pasupatas, and the 
Saivas. He is said to be a junior contemporary of Srikantha (some, however, 
hold that Srikantha was anterior even to Sankara), and some of the passages in 
their two bAdsyas are verbally similar, although they differ in their doctrines. 
Haradatta Sivacarya (A.D. 879) was the author of Sruti-sitkti-mdld, Caturveda- 
tatparya-sangraha, and Han-Hara-tdratamya, which are polemical works to 
establish the Sivaparatoa (Siva as the supreme Reality). Sruti-sükti-málà is an 
oft-quoted work. Although Haradatta did not write any Saiva commentary on 
the Brahma-Siitra, he is believed to have influenced Srikantha and Sripati 
Pandita. His Gana-káriká is an exegetic of the Pásupata-Sütra. Madhavacarya 
(fourteenth century) in his Sarva-darsana-sanigraha formulates the philosophical 
doctrines found in the Saiva Ágamas and other literature. 


PASUPATA-SÜTRA 


Lakulisa was the founder of the Pāśupata system. He was the last of the 
twenty-eight yogdcdryas mentioned in the Siva Purána. The Pásupata-Sütra, the 
sacred book of the Pasupatas, might have been in vogue earlier than the sixth 
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century and it came to bé termed dmndya (having Vedic authority). The Sütra 
has a bhdsya called the Pafiedrtha-bhdsya by Kaundinya. This is probably the same 
as the Ráfikara-bhásya referred to by Madhava in his Sarve-darSana-sangraha. The 
Váyaviya Samhita also mentions the Pdsupata-Sitra as Paficártha-vidyá (Knowledge 
with Five Ends). It is believed that Kaundinya, the commentator, must have 
lived between the fourth and the sixth centuries. The Stra does not enunciate 
any systematic philosophy, but deals with the rituals and austerities of the cult. 
It needs a deeper study, as it js the earliest literature of one of the most ancient 
systems, Kaundinya’s bhäsya on the Sätra is in an archaic style and does not 
contain any reference to earlier commentaries. Gana-karikd of Haradatta Siva- 
cárya, as already said, is an expository text on the Pdasupata-Saira, and is really 
a summary of the system. The Mrgendrágama is said to be the original basic text 
of the Pasupata system. 


KASHMIR SAIVISM 


Kashmir Saivism is an ancient system and has to its credit a very large body 
of literature exclusively in Sanskrit. The earliest text, Siva-Sütra, is believed to 
have been revealed by Siva himself to Vasugupta (eighth or ninth century). The 
Sutra has a ortti (gloss), a vdrttika (explanatory text), and a vimarfini (critical 
comment). The Vimarsini of Ksemarája (eleventh century), the famous com- 
mentator, is held in high esteem. 

The system owes its name 'Trika' (triad) to the fact that it deals with Siva, 
Sakti, and Nara. The literature of the Trika falls into three divisions: Agama- 
‘revelations’, Spanda means the ‘vibration or the stir of consciousness’, while 
Pratyabhijiia is ‘recognition’. The two branches, Pratyabhijfia and Spanda, are 
similar but not exactly the same. The Pratyabhijfia-Sastras are somctimes called 
manana- or vicdra-Sastras. The Siva-drsti of Somananda (c. ninth century) is the 
most important Pratyabhijfia work. He expounded the system as monistic. The 
next important work is the Jfvara-pratyabhijfià or the Pratyabhijiia-Sitra by Utpala, 
a pupil of Sománanda. Commentaries on it are: Vriti by Utpala himself, Vimar- 
fini (laghvi vrtiti) and Vivrti-vimarsini (brhati ortti) by Abhinavagupta (eleventh 
century). Abhinavagupta’s Paramdrtha-sdra is another important work. It is said 
to be based on an old treatise called Adhara-káriká which is not available now. 
There are also commentaries from the Trika point of view on some of the Aga- 
mas like Svacchanda, Netra, Vijffiána-bhairava, and Matanga. Ksemarája's commen- 
tary Uddyota on Svacchanda Agama is an important work. 

The Spanda-Ssastras lay down the main principles of the system. The Spanda- 
Sūtra or the Spanda-káriká (containing fifty-two sütras) is based on the Siva-Sütra 
and is attributed to Vasugupta by Ksemaraja. The Spanda-Sütra and the ortti 
on it by Kallata (eighth or ninth century) are called Spanda-sarvasva. There are, 
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besides, four cominentaries on the Spanda-Sitra, namely, Vivrti by Ramakantha, 
Pradipikd by Utpala, and Spanda-sandoha and Spanda-nirnaya by Ksemaraja. 

The Tantraloka in twelve books by Abhinavagupta is a monumental work and 
deals with Advaita Saivism comprchensively in all its aspects. The first part is the 
Agama section with the Siva-Siira; the second, the Tantra section, represents 
Siva’s replies to Parvati’s questions; and the third is an exposition of the siiras. 
The originators were respectively Vasugupta, Kallata, and Sománanda, all of 
them belonging to the eighth-ninth centuries. Sománanda employs logical 
reasoning extensively in his work, while Kallata expounds the system as pure 
revelation. The term fratyabhijfiá itself connotes recognition of the identity of the 
knower and the known. The tradition was carried on in greater detail by Utpala 
and Abhinavagupta. It was adopted by Ksemaraja in his Siva-sütra-vimarfini, by 
Yogaraja in his Paramártha-sangraha, by Jayaratha (twelfth century) in his 
commentary on the Tantréloka, and by Sivopadhyaya in his Vijfidna-bhairavi. 

Ksemaraja’s Saiva works are astounding in their volume. The notable 
extant ones, besides Siva-sütra-vimarfint, Spanda-sandoha, Spanda-nirnaya, and 
Svacchanda-uddyota, are: Pratyabhijna-hrdaya, Netra-uddyota, Vijfiána-bhairava-uddyota, 
Siva-siitra-vrtti, Stava-cintamani-tikd, | Utpala-stotrávali-tikà, Para-pravesikd, and 
Tattua-sandoha. While Kscmarája is the leading exponent of the Pratyabhijfià 
system, Utpala’s thoughts were in a more compact form. 

MaheSvarananda (c. twelfth century), who lived in Cidambaram, has 
written two Pratyabhijfià works, viz. Mahdrtha-mafjari and Parimala. He has 
also written a commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd from the Saiva standpoint. 

Some of the Pratyabhijià works are highly poetical though their main 
concern is philosophy. For example, Utpala's Stotrávali speaks of Sakti as an 
expression of the joy which the Lord felt when he saw his own splendour. Sakti, 
emanated by delight, created herself out of herself and became the manifested 
world.! 


VIRASAIVISM OR LINGAYATA SCHOOL 


This school traces its origin to the Agamas. The faficácáryas!? (five teachers of 
Virasaivism) are traditionally believed to have sprung from the five faces of Siva 
referred to in the Suprabheda and Svdyambhuva Agamas. The Mrgendrágama refers 
to the practice of carrying the symbol of Siva, the linga, by the votaries on their 
body itself. Some of the earlier Upanisads provide the monistic basis of this cult. 
Ananda Giri's Satkara-vijaya has reference to the linga worn on the body. Hari- 
bhadra (date ranging between eighth and tenth centurics) in his Saddarfana- 
samuccaya refers to Saivas carrying the liga on their person and regarding it as 
dearer than life itself. Some uétarabhdga Agamas like Uttara Vátula and Uttara 


18 Anandocchalitd aktih srjatydtmánam dtmanak. 
17 They are Revanaradhya, Marujaridhya, Ekorém&radhya, Panditiradhya, and Visvaradhya. 
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Kámika indicate later developments of this cult. The Virafaivágama, an Upagama, 
mentions the four pithas or pontifical seats of this sect, viz. yogapitha, mahdpitha, 
jiidnapitha, and somapitha (patala VIIT). 

The first comprehensive treatise of this school is, however, Siddhánta-fikhá- 
mani of Renukücárya (thirteenth century). It is in the form of a dialogue bet- 
ween Agastya and Revanasiddha, and reveals the secret of Virasaivism. It is in 
simple anustubh metre except for the comments which follow at the end of each 
chapter (fariccheda). Most of the paricchedas have ciirnikds (purport) prefixed, 
explanatory of the topic dealt with in the chapters concerned. The first chapter 
gives an account of the paficdcaryas, while chapters II to IV enumerate the tenets 
of Viragaivism. The rest of the chapters expound the saf-sthala, the process of 
evolution of the soul (ariga) till its final union with God (liga). This book is 
said to be the essence of Saiva Agamas and the most authentic exposition of the 
Sivadvaita Vira$aiva theology. The basis of this work was obviously the dis- 
courses of Allama Prabhu, the teacher of Basava, who revived Virasaivism as a 
cult in the twelfth century and infused new blood into it.'? He was regarded as 
an incarnation of Siva himself. Basava requested Allama Prabhu to give his 
discourses in the anubhavamantapa in which the votaries held their dialogue. 
Basava did not write any book, but his vacanas or utterances are a free mixture 
of Sanskrit and Kannada, and are a very authentic record of the spiritual ex- 
perience of ViraSaivism given in the form of precepts. The vacanas are prose- 
poetry with a musical ring in them. They are highly mystical. 

Anubhava-Sütra of Mayideva, a follower of Basava, is a small Sanskrit work. 
It has been treated as part of the Vdtulottara Tantra. It is also included as the 
second part of Siva-siddhanta Tantra, the first part being Visesartha-prakdsikd. Anu- 
bhava-Sütra deals with guru-parampard, sthala, lingasthala, angasthala, linga-samyoga- 
vidhi, lingárpana-sadbhàva, sarvdiga-liiga-sdhitya, and kriyd-visrdnti. The Sütra 
gives a completely different definition of bhakti or adorative action which abo- 
lishes duality between añga and liiga. The language of the Sūtra (in Saiva theo- 
logical literature Slokas are frequently called sü£ras) is beautiful. 

Panditárádhya-carita is a voluminous work by Gururája (fifteenth century). 
Sivddvatta-darpana and Sivádoaita-maijari are other important works on Viragai- 
vism. Some minor works are: Viramahefvarácára-sangraha, Virafaiva-pradipikà, 
Anddwirasaiva-séra-sangraha, and Virasaiva-sudhánidhi. They are obviously much 
later works. 

Basava Purága is a work of considerable length giving the life and teachings of 
Basava and also of the sixty-three Saivite saints or Nāyanmārs, as they are 
called in Tamil, who are regarded as purdtana purusas. It is considered as part of 
the Bhavisya Purdga. It is said to have been written in Sanskrit by Sankararadhya 
(fourteenth century) of Kāñci. It is also called Nandtkesvara-vijaya or Vrsabhendra- 


15 Vide M. R. Sakhare, History and Philosophy of Lingayata Religion (Belgaum, 1942), pp. 415-18. 
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vijaya. Although Basava was a historical figure, the narration is in mythical 
style. This Purana must have become famous after the time of Sripati Pandita, a 
commentator on the Brahma-Séira, who considered the Purápas as authoritative 
literature. 

Liüga-dháraga-candrikà by Nandikes&vara is an important book on the Lingá- 
yata cult. The author appears to be well versed in the Vedas, Ágamas, Upa- 
nisads, and Tarka (Logic). He appears to be a follower of Srikantha's meta- 
physics. The work is theological, dealing mainly with the significance of wearing 
the /ifiga, the procedure of diksé ceremony, etc. The date of its composition is not 
known for certain, but it is not likely to be earlier than the sixteenth mm 
It has a Sanskrit commentary by Sivakumára. 

Prabhu-liga-lila, believed to be a part. of the Virafaivágama, is a symbolic epic, 
complete in twenty-five gatis or patalas, i.e. cantos, on the advent of Allama 
Prabhu. It is said that Allama Prabhu came to the world to demonstrate the 
way of salvation. His advent, according to this book, was in response to Umi's 
request to Lord Siva. Siva says that he would go to bküloka (earth) as a jflna- 
guru and teach the path. Umà sends down Máyá to the world to defeat the plan. 
But Allama, the saviour, makes her powerless and establishes the path of Vira- 
$aivism. Prabhu-liiga-lild, which explains the philosophy of Viragaivism, has 
high literary value. 


SAIVA SIDDHANTA 


Saiva Siddhànta or Southern Saivism traces its origin to the Saiva Agamas. 
In fact, some early writers called the Saiva Agamas themselves as the Siddhànta. 
It treats both the Vedas and Ágamas as revelations of God, the Vedas as general 
and the Agamas as special. While the Vedas propitiate many gods, the Saiva 
Agamas proclaim Siva alone as the supreme One. Although no difference is 
made in regard to authority between the Vedas and Agamas, this distinction is 
maintained by the Saiva school. Srikantha Sivacürya, who is a Siddhüntin, 
says: ‘We do not perceive any difference between the Vedas and the Agamas. 
The usage of the term Sivdgama to refer also to the Vedas is proper.!* The same 
sentiment is echoed by Tirumülar (fourth century) in his Tirumandiram in 
Tamil: ‘The Vedas and the Agamas are both authoritative as they emanated 
from God. The Vedas are general, the Agamas are specific. The learned do not 
discriminate’ (verse 2397). Haradatta Sivacarya also says in the Sruti-silkti-málà : 
‘The very people who affirm that the Vedas are authoritative texts know that the 
Ágamas of divine origin, attributed to you, are also authoritative’® (verse 109). 
19 Vayash fu vedasiodgemayorbhedar na paiyimah 
Vede'pi inkgama iti vyavahära} yuktak. Seikantha Sivicarya’s bhdye on the Brakma-Satra (11.2.39). 
99 Veddh pramánamit saigiramdpa qva 
Dinyarh tavägamam avaiti janah pramdnam, 
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The Southern school acknowledges the authority of the Vedas, but relies only 
on the Agamas and the Saiva Upanigads like the Svetdsvatara as true interpreta- 
tions, in view of the conflicting ideas in other texts. In this respect, it resembles 
the Pásupata and the Pratyabhijfià which had their own separate Sütras. In 
common with Vaisnavism, it accepted the authority of some Puranas and also 
the divine utterances of contemporary. saints. When Sankara wrote his bhdsyas 
on the Prasthána-traya, some of the Saiva saints and their utterances were well 
known. Sankara has referred to Jiiánasambandhar and Kannappar in his stotra 
works (e.g. Sivánanda-lahari, verse 63). 

Next to the Vedas and Agamas and the theistic Upanisads, the Sanskrit 
source for Southern Saivism is the Saiva Puranas and their samhitā portions. 
The Southern school in general accepts Srikantha’s bhdsya, although its inter- 
pretation of Ekamevdduitiyam (One without a second) is different. Its preoccupa- 
tion was not with interpretation of texts but with broadbasing Siva-bhakti on the 
basis of the fourfold path of caryd, kriyd, yoga, and jfidna. This was donc for 
understanding the pentad aspects of Siva’s grace, viz. srsti (creation), sthiti 
(sustenance), samhdra (destruction), trobhdva (obscuration), and anugraha 
(grace). 

The devotional poetry in Tamil of the four great Saiva samayácáryas has for 
its recurrent theme the grace of Siva. They are collected as the Deváram and 
the Yiruvacakam, the first comprising the hymns of Jiianasambandhar, Tiru- 
navukkarasar (Appar), and Sundaramürti, and the second those of Manikka- 
vacakar. These saints frequently refer to the four Vedas, six Vedangas, and the 
legendary deeds of Siva which are retold in the Puranas and Itihasas. The Deva- 
ram, the Tiruvdcakam, many other padigams (hymns), the Ttrumandiram of Tiru- 
mülar which is an Agamic book, and the Tiruttondar Puránam,?! the last, a book 
of hagiology, are arranged as the twelve canonical books of Southern Saivism 
called the Tiru-murais. They are regarded as the Tamil Vedas. The very name 
is significant, because it implies both daivika or apauruseya (tiru) and dgamya or 
revealed (murat). Passages in the T?ru-murais which have parallels in the Vedas 
and the Upanisads,some of which are Ágamic, have been listed by the Siddhàn- 
ta scholar Senthinathayyar. Parallel passages in the Bhagavad-Gità (claimed to 
have been written under Agamic influence) and the Páramefvara Agama have 
been listed by the Virasaiva scholar, M. R. Sakhare. Both the Vedas and the 


21 The Tiruttondar Purápam or the Periya Purdnam in which the lives of sixty-three Tamil Saiva saints 
were originally depicted by Sekkizh4r (twelfth century) has a parallel Sanskrit version called Bhakta- 
vildsa by Upamanyu which is believed to be part of a samhitd of the Skanda Purána. The lives of the saints 
given here are told by Agastya to Upamanyu, There is also another similar work called Siva-bhakta- 
vildsa whose authorship is not known. These works are interesting as they relate many wonderful deeds 
and anecdotes connected with the Tamil saints. The Sanskrit versions often differ in detail from 
Sckkizhar’s magnum opus; they are nevertheless useful to scholars and savants not knowing Tamil. 
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Agamas are accepted by Southern Saivism, but the Tamil Tiru-murais, which 
were compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi (c. eleventh century), are regarded as 
the cherished texts. As Siva worship is believed to have been prevalent in South 
India even in pre-Vedic times, this is understandable. The Sanskrit works on 
Saivism in other parts of the country are not alien to Southern Saivism but the 
body of Tamil canons is so large and engrossing that it is felt to be self-sufficient. 
The Southern school relies for its doctrines only on the Saiva Agamas revealed by 
Siva on the Mahendra hills in South India. 

As the doctrinal truths are found scattered in several Agamas (just as the 
Vedanta is propounded in several Upanisads), codification of the Siddhanta was 
made by Meykand§r (c. A.D. 1232) in his Siva-jitdna-bodham® in Tamil. Siva- 
jfána-bodham is supposed to have had its Sanskrit original in the Páfa-vimocana- 
patala of the Rauravdgama. There is, however, no basis for this, as it is not found in 
any of the texts of the Rauravdgama so far traced. Nor does Meykandàr mention it 
as his source in the prologue. Meykandar does not profess to teach anything new. 
His birth is shrouded in mystery and he is believed to have had direct revela- 
tion. The work comprises twelve süiras (aphorisms) including thirty-nine adhi- 
karanas (sections). The author has also added várttika and udáharana (illustration) 
to his sätras. The sütras were later translated into Sanskrit (apparently by Siva- 
grayogin) ; but there are slight deviations from the original Tamil and even subtle 
doctrinal variations.9* Sivagrayogin (sixteenth century) of the Siryanarkoil 


33 The key position held by Siva-jfdna-bodham in the literature of Tamil Saivism is brought out by 
the following verse: "The Veda is the cow. The Agamas arc its milk. The Tamil hymns of the four great 
Saiva dcdryas are the butter in the milk, and Siva-jidna-bodham of Meykandár is the taste of that butter,’ 
The verse also signifies the attitude of profound veneration with which the Vedas and the Agamas are 
looked upon by the Southern school of Saivism. 

23 The Sanskrit version is rarely published, and is practically a sealed book to Sanskrit scholars 
outside. The sütras are exquisite and terse literary pieces. They have also much logic and metaphysical 
content. The whole text is, therefore, given below for the convenience of those who cannot make use 
of the Tamil original. 

Stripurnapuisakáditvát jagatah káryadar fanát 

Asti kartā sa hrtvailat syjatyasmat prabhurharah. 

Anyah sanvyaptito’nanyah kartā karmánusáratal 
Karoti samsmytim pumsdm djfiayd samavetayá. 

Netito mamatlodrekdd aksoparatibodhatah 

Svàpe nirbhogato bodhe boddhytudt astyanustanau. 
Atmántahkaranáddanyo'pyanvito mantribhüpavat 
Avasthápalicakastho'to malaruddhasvadrkkriyah. 
Vindantyaksdni pursárthán na svayath so'bi sambhund 
Tadvikdri fivascenna kdnlo'yovat sa tannayet, 
Adrsyarh cedasadbhávo dy fyarh ced jadimá bhavet 
Sambhostadoyatirekena jfieyarh rapam vidurbudhah. 
Nacit citsannidhau kintu na vittaste ubhe mithah 
Prapaficasivayorveltd yah sa dimd tayoh prthak. 
Sthited sahendriyayyddhaik tvdrh na vetsiti bodhitah 
Muktoattén guruná'nanyo dhanyah prapnoti tatpadam. 
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monastery has written a voluminous dhdsye on Siva-jfldna-bodham in Sanskrit run- 
ning to about 600 pages. It is a valuable commentary™ which calls for more 
attention of the scholars.than seems to have been given. The commentator 
cites here parallel Agama texts for every adhikarana of the Tamil süiras, and thus 
establishes a very important link between them. Another Sanskrit work by 
Sivagrayogin is Saiva-paribhdsd, a Yflanual in five sections on the categories of 
Saiva Siddhanta. His Sivdgra-Paddhati is a manual on rituals, and Kriyd-dipikà, 
a book on Saiva sannyása sacrament. 

We have already said that Srikantha Sivácárya's bhdsya on the Brahma- 
Sütra is a supporting work for Saiva Siddhànta, although it has monistic leanings. 
Srikantha’s work was further carried on by Nilakantha Sivacárya (c. A.D. 1400) 
whose Kriyd-sdra is a metrical composition on Srikantha-bhdsya. It sought to bridge 
the gap between Sivüdvaita and Virafaivism. Sataratna-saügraha of Umapati 
Sivàcarya (early fourteenth century), the famous commentator of the Paus- 
karágama, is a valuable collection of Agama texts expounding the Saiva 
Siddhánta doctrine. The hundred texts collected are of immense importance 
to the students of Saiva Siddhanta. Siddhünta-sárávali of Trilocana Sambhu 
(c. A.D. 1350) is one of the illuminating exegetics of Saiva Siddhanta. It deals 
with the four paths, carya, kriyd, yoga, and jfidna, but gives the greatest importance 
to kriyd. So, it is in the nature of a faddhati (manual of rules for rituals and 
sequence of maniras). It has a gloss by Ananta Sivam. Sadyojyoti Sivácárya 
(fifteenth century) wrote commentaries on some Agamas like the Raurava and 
the Sedyambhuva. He is also known as Khetapála or Khetakanandana. 

The jfiánapáda of Saiva Agamas, on which Saiva Siddhánta is based, has been 
condensed into eight treatises called astaprakaranas: Tattva-sangraha, Tativa- 
nirnaya, Bhoga-káriká, Moksa-kárikà, and Paramoksa-nirésa by Sadyojyoti Sivácà- 
rya; Tativa-prakáfa by Bhoja; Ratna-traya by Srikantha; and JVada-káriká by 
Bhatta Ramakanda. Bhatta Narayanakanda has written a brhati tiká and Aghora 
Sivàcárya a laghvi fika on Tattva-sagraha of Sadyojyoti. Aghora Sivácárya 
(fifteenth century) has written commentaries on all of them excepting 


CiddySatmani drgjuejarh. tyaktod vrttimaricikám 
Labdhwd sivapadaechdyárh dhydyet paicaksarin sudkih. 

Sivenaikyah gatah siddhak tadadhinasvavzttikak 

Malamáyddyasarhsprsfo bhavati sudnubhitimdn. 

Drkordarsayiterdimd tasya darsayitd tvah 

Tasmdttasmin paréch bhaktish kurydt dimopakdrake. 

Muktyat prdpya svatastesin bhajedvesank fivdlayam 

Evan vidydt Hoajfdnabodhe saivdrthanirpayam. 

% The best commentary on Siva-jfdna-bodham is, however, Siva-jndna-sittiydr in Tamil by Arupandi 
Sivacarya (c. a.D. 1250). Another authoritative and voluminous commentary is Sivajfiana Sv&miga]s 
Siva-jnäna-mäpädiyam in Tamil. 
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Sadyojyoti Sivac&rya's last two works of which Bhatta Rámakanda happens to 
be the commentator. 

Sakalágama-saügraha is a selection from eighteen principal Agamas, five 
Upágamas, ten Tantras, and twenty-three Sastras like Somafambhu-Paddhati and 
Fitana-ratndvali. This deals with the rituals and daily discipline of the Siddhan- 
tins. In this connexion, it may be mentioned that Nijaguna Sivayogin and 
Sambhu Deva in their respective works Viveka-cintámani and Saiva-siddhanta-dipika 
have given an estimate of the verses in the various Agamas. Siddhánta-fekhara is 
a voluminous omnibus of texts dealing with Siva-linga-pratisthd-vidhi (rituals 
connected with the installation of Siva-liga). It was originally printed in the 
Grantha script in Jaffna (Ceylon). Recently, it has been printed in Devanagari 
also in Mysore. Siddhànta exegetists attach great importance also to some 
Upágamas like Sivadharmottara® and Sarvajfüánottara, which contain beautiful 
poetry as well as philosophy in the uttara (dialogue) form. 


SAIVA PADDHATIS 


The rituals of the Agamas are not mere kriyd-kramas (methodologies), but 
also definite means to mystic experience. The mantras (hymns), mudrás (poses 
and postures of fingers, hands, or body), nyásas (gestures of touching the various 
parts of the body for purification), etc. are highly artistic expressions of the 
spiritual delight that the participants, both individual and congregational, 
attain during worship. These procedures are written in the form of paddhatis. 
Composed in simple Sanskrit, these procedural texts are in use even today. 
They were written between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries. They helped to 
establish the Agamic rituals in the place of the Mimárhsaka rituals. The Pra- 
paficasdra of Satkarácárya is said to have served a similar purpose. The paddha- 
tis** were all written by sivdcdryas (Saiva teachers) who must have been Agamic 
pundits or heads of mathas. These paddhatis are different from the Siddha-siddhanta- 
paddhati of the Natha Siddha cult of North India. 


15 Sivadharmottara is usually regarded as a Saiva Upapurüga. Vide Dr R. C. Hazra’s list of the Saiva 
Upapuránas in CHI, Vol. II, p. 282. 

2¢ A list of some paddhatis is given below: 
Siddhdnta-Paddhati (by {é&inasiva—-c. a.p. 800); 
Varuna-Paddhati, Mrgendra-Paddhati, Brahma jambhu-Paddhati, Ramandtha-Paddhati, Nataraja-Paddhati 
(c. A.D, 1000-1300); 
Uttuiga-Paddhati (c. A.D. 1400) ; Bhoja-Paddhati (c. A.D. 1400) ; Gupa-Paddhati, Guha-Paddhati (authors 
unknown-«. A.D. 1400) ; Saddsiva- Paddhati (c. A.D. 1475) ; Aghorafiva-Paddhati (c. A.D. 1500); Soma- 
fambhu-Paddhati (c. A.D. 1500); Sivdgra-Paddhati and Siva-sannyása-paddhati (by Sivigrayogin—c. 
A.D. 1600); Atmàrtha-püjd-baddhati (by Maraijiiina Dedika—c. a.p. 1600); 
Diksdmandala-Paddhati and Snápana-Paddhati (by Ganapati Bhatta—e. a.D. 1600); and Vidyakdnda- 
Paddhati (c. a.o. 1600). 
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The prestige and popularity of the paddhatis can be inferred from the fact 
that they have many Sanskrit commentaries. Almost all of them were written 
in South India like the bhdgyas on Prasthána-traya. The most important are Soma- 
Sambhu-Paddhati and Aghoraftva-Paddhati (also called Kriyá-krama-dipika). The 
latter consists of three parts, pürza, spare, and sodafa-prakáfiká. It has a gloss 
called Prabha. 


". SAIVA STHALA-PURANAS 


Another important class of Saiva literature is formed by the Sthala-Purànas. 
They are devoted to the glorification (máhátmya) of the places and shrines sacred 
to Siva. One of the best known is Halásya-máhátmya attributed to Haradatta. It 
gives an account of the sports of Siva in the holy place Madurai, called the 
dvádasanta-sihala. It is a very popular book and recited in temple congregations. 
The Ekdmra Purána? is a fairly big work written in praise of Ekamra-ksetra 
(Bhuvanesvara) in Orissa. There are many other Sthala-Puránas relating to 
other sacred places like Cidambaram, Ràmesvaram, Kàfici, etc. Besides in- 
dependent works like these, there are numerous descriptions in praise of tirthas 
sacred to Siva in the principal Puránas.* 


3? Dr R. C. Hazra has included the Ekdmra Purana in the list of Saiva Upapuránas, Vide CHI, Vol. 
II, p. 282. 

*'This account gives a fairly full picture of the Saiva literature in Sanskrit. Southern recensions 
of ancient books are mostly in the Grantha script (a script similar to later Bráhmi or early Tamil script) 
and not in Devanágari, and because of this handicap they are not looked into by scholars elsewhere. 
Their publication in Devanágari is very much desirable, otherwise a rich heritage of a very valuable 
tradition would remain a closed book to many. 
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AISNAVISM! is one of the oldest religious cults of India. It is a cult 

of bhakti or devotion. It holds that God can be approached only through 
love. Bhakti, Vaisnavism claims, is the best way of attaining the highest salvation. 
With this cult grew up a new literary tradition, not only in Sanskrit, but in other 
Indian languages also. Contributions of the Vaisnavas have enriched Indian 
literature for hundreds of years. Here we shall trace, in brief, the development 
of Vaisnava literature written in Sanskrit. We shall not discuss Vaisnavism 
and its philosophy, for these have been dealt with in the preceding volume of 
this series.* 


VISNU IN VEDIC LITERATURE 


Visnu® is a Vedic deity. He assisted Indra in the killing of Vrtra and he is 
the god that measured the three worlds and lived in the highest heaven. In his 
abode there is a perpetual spring of honey. In the Bráhmanas, Visnu became 
the most important god and the symbol of sacrificial worship ( yajfía). In the 
Katha Upanisad‘ the goal of human life is represented as attaining the abode of 
Visnu, while in the Maitri Upanisad* food that sustains the universe is called 
Bhagavan Visnu. The Aitareya Brühmana* assigns the highest place to Visnu. 
The Satapatha Brühmana' gives prominence to Narayana. He assumes 
a cosmic character in the Mahàánárayana Upanisad.® The Taittiriya Samhita® 
states that Visnu, taking the form of a dwarf, conquered the three 
worlds. 


1 Jn the pre-Christian era, the highest deity was the human hero Vasudeva of the Sátvata family. 
In the course of time, he came to be identified with Viynu and Nărāyaņa. According to Panini, the cult 
or sect was called Vásudevaka and not Vaignava (Astddhydyi, IV. 3.98), This cult was also known by 
the names Sütvata, Aikántika, Páücarátrika, and Bhagavata. Sátvata points to the family in which 
Vasudeva was born; Aikántika denotes ekdnia-bhakti or absolute devotion to V&sudeva-Krsna; Páüca- 
rütra centres round Vasudeva and the members of his family,: and the worshippers of Vasudeva are 
termed as Bhagavatas. The term vaisgava is of rather late origin, and occurs for the first time in the 
last parvan of the Mahdbhdrata. Vide Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya, Evolution of Hindu Sects (Munshiram 
Manoharlal, New Delhi, 1970), pp. 24-25. 

3 CHI, Vol. IV, pp. 108-210. 

3 In the Rg-Veda, Vignu is a solar god. It is believed that Visnu worship is nothing but Sun worship 


transformed over the ages. 
47, 3.9. 5 VI. 13. 
‘Il, * XIII, 3.4.1; VEEN. 6.1.1; 11.12, 
* 1.31. * II. 1.3.1. 
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There are some Upanisads which are generally known as Vaisnava Upa- 
nisads. These are, however, of much later origin. To this group of Upanisads 
belong the  Apyaktopanisad or Avyakta-nysimhopanisad, Kali-santaranopanisad, 
Krsnopanisad, Garudopantsad, Gopála-tápani Upanisad, Gopdlottara-tdpani Upanisad, 
Türásáropanisad, Tripád-vibhüti-mahágárdyana Upanisad, Dattdtreyopanisad, Nüráya- 
nopanisad, Nrsimha-tdpini Upanisad, Nrsimhotiara-tapini Upanisad, Ráma-tápini 
Upanisad, Rámottarottara-tábini Upanisad, Ráma-rahasya Upanisad, and  Vásude- 
vopanisad. 1? 

‘Narayana’, which really meant ‘supremely valiant man’, was an implied 
epithet of Krsna-Visnu, and soon became a synonym of Visnu. About the 
second century B.C., the identification of Narayana-Visnu with V4sudeva- 
Krsna was complete. This marked also the emergence of a composite Vaisnava 
cult. The doctrine of avatára started from the Bhagavad-Gitd, if not earlier. It was 
fully developed before the composition of the Bhdgavata Purána where Krsna 
has been placed above Visnu. 


PANCARATRA SAMHITAS 


The Páficarátra* sect of the Vaisnavas is very old and is associated with the 
Purusa-sükta of the Rg-Veda. The Nadrdyaniya section of the Mahabhárata gives 
an account of the Páfcarátra doctrine. Yamuna, in his Agama-pramánya, tries 
to show that the Paficaratra literature is as valid as the Vedas, since it originates 
from the same source, namely, the divine Being, Narayana. Originally, the 
followers of Narayana were designated as Paficarátras. They worshipped pafica- 
viras, Vasudeva and four other members of his family. According to them, 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha constituted the vyha or 
emanatory aspect of Visnu. It is believed that from Vasudeva sprang Sankar- 
sana, from Sankarsana Pradyumna, and from Pradyumna Aniruddha. 
Schrader remarks that the name pdfcardtra came from the central dogma of 


19 But these Upanisads are mostly full of inessential descriptions, ritualistic practices, and the mutter- 
ing of particular mantras. Some of them, like the Nyisimha-tdpini, Gopdla-tapani, etc., have been utilized 
by the Gaudiya school of Vaisnavism. Cf. HIP, Vol. III, p. 13. 

*See foot-note 12 in the next page for explanation. 

11 The inscriptions of the first century B.o. show Sankargana and Vasudeva being worshipped 
jointly with equal veneration; there are indications that sometimes not only the two but as many as five 
hero-gods of the Vygnis were worshipped jointly. An inscription of the first century A.D. recovered 
from a well in Mora, a village seven miles west of Mathurá city, records the setting up of the statues 
of the five holy heroes (bhagavatdth paficaviránádm) of the Vrgnis in a stone temple built by a woman 
named T'os&. The images, made of stone, were meant for worship and are said to have a glowing and 
exceedingly handsome appearance. Lüders identified the five heroes as Baladeva (Sankarsana), Akrüra, 
AnAdhrsti, Sárapa, and Vidüratha on the basis of the Jaina sources. But J. N. Banerjea with the help 
of a passage in the Vdyu Purápa identifies them as Baladeva, Vasudeva, Sàmba, Pradyumna, and 
Aniruddha.—Suvira Jaiswal, The Origin and Development of Vaisnavism (Munshiram Manoharlal, New 
Delhi, 1967), pp. 68-69. 
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the paficardira satira?’ of Nárüyana, which speaks of fivefold manifestation of 
God representing His para (transcendent), syiiha (emanatory), vibhava (incarna- 
tory), anfarydmin (immanent), and arcd (worshipable in images) aspects. 

Side by side with the doctrine of vyilha, the Páficarütra system of the Nard- 
yaniya section of the Mahábhárala records a parallel doctrine of avatáras. In the 
JVárdyaniya section we have the following account of the ten avatdras: Appearing 
in the forms of a swan, a tortoise, a fish, O foremost of twice-born ones! I shall 
then appear as a boar, then as a man-lion, then as a dwarf, then as Rama of 
Bhrgu's race, then as Rama, the son of Dasaratha, then as Krsna, the scion of 
the Sátvata race, and lastly as Kalki.!? 

In later works, the number of avatáras is given as twelve, eighteen, and 
even twenty-four. According to the Bhdgavata Puráma, the avatéras of Visnu 
cannot be limited in number; they are innumerable just as countless streams 
spring forth from the unending waters of a lake.* Archaeological evidences, 
however, show that the doctrine became a popular one in the time of the 
Guptas. The introduction of Sakti worship in the Páficarátra may be a later 


development, but the cult from the very beginning seems to have had a close 
affinity with Tàntricism.!* 


12 According to the Narada Paficarótra, rátra means knowledge; hence Paiicar&tra is a system which 
deals with five kinds of knowledge, cosmology (tativa), the science of liberation (muktiprada), of devo- 
tion (bhaktiprada), of Yoga (yaugike), and pertaining to the senses (vaifejika). But, as pointed 
out, few of the extant Samhit&s conform to this scheme of the topics outlined, and the apocryphal 
nature of the text renders its evidence highly untrustworthy. According to the /fvara Sarhhitd, the 
religion that was taught by the god to five sages, Sindilya, Aupag&ysna, Maufijáyana, Kaufika, and 
Bharadvàja, in five successive days and nights came to be known among the people as Paficaritra. 
The Sri-Prasna Samhita states that rátri means nescience (ajfiána), and fafica derived from the root pac 
means that which cooks or destroys; hence PaficarStra is the system which destroys ignorance. Accord- 
ing to the Padma Tantra, the system is so named because just as the sun dispels the night, the Páüicarátra 
dispels the other fivc systems, which are the Yoga, Simkhya, Buddhism, Jainism, and Pásupata. A 
passage mentioned in the Agni Purápa states that the five elements (paficabhdtas) which form the body 
of Brahmà are known as paficardtra. The Satapatha Bráhmapa states that the paficardtra satira of Narayana 
was the purusamedha which lasted for five days; the duration of the sacrifice being counted from the 
previous night, the word rdira is used. In the Vaitdna-Stitra of the Atharva-Veda also, the sacrifice is a 
five-day performance. Thus it seems that peficardira originally meant the sacrifice with which Nirayana 
was connected. Jbid., pp. 41-44. 

18 Mbh, XII, 340. 100. 

14 Bhágavata, III. 26-27. 

18 The worship of the Boar and Nrsirhha incarnations was the most popular form of Vaignavism 
in the Gupta period. In both these sects we can clearly discern Tantric elements showing how gradually 
Tàntricism was expanding its sway over Vaignavism, or showing indirectly how the Vaignava sect was 
now gradually adopting T4ntric practices. The devotees of the Nrsirhha cult practise the sectarian 
mantra in anujfubh verse called the mantrardja of Nysitbha which is accompanied by four ancillary mantras, 
The sectarian laws enjoin that if the Npsithha diagram— clearly a Tantric one— is carried by a devotee, 
he becomes free from all dangers. Even at the present time the Nrsimha sub-sect can be found in 
South India where Nysihha is the god of many families. Vide J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India (Oxford University Press, London, 1920), p. 188. 
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The Páficarátra literature is pretty large, but most of the works are in manu- 
scripts and very few are in print. The Sdtvata Samhitd is the most important 
Páficarátra text. It is stated in this Samhtid that the Lord created the Páficarátra 
literature at the request of Sankarsana. The Satvata Samhita consists of twenty- 
five chapters which describe in detail the mode of worshipping Narayana in all 
his four vyha manifestations. The Satoata, Pauskara, Parama, Ifvara, and Faya- 
khya are the earliest Paficaratra Semhtids of high authority. Of the many treatises 
on the Paficaratra doctrine, the Paficardtra-raksd-sangraha by Gopalasiri is the 
most important. " 

The Markandeya Samhité consists of thirty-two chapters. It speaks of 108 
Sarhitàs.!* The Visvaksena Samhita, which has thirty-one chapters, is a very old 
work. Sri Ramànuja referred to this work quite often. Most of the Paficaratra 
works are ritualistic in content with very little of philosophy. The Jayakhya 
Samhita, Alarbudhnya Samhita, Visnu Samhita, and Pauskara Samhita, however, have 
some philosophical elements in them. OF these, the first two are the most 
important. The Jidndmrta-sdra Samhitd, also entitled the Narada Pavicardtra, 
seems to have been written about the beginning of the sixteenth century, that 
is, a little before Vallabhacarya, It is devoted to the glorification of young 
Krsna and Radha. 


EPICS AND PURANAS 


The two great epics, the Rdmdyana and the Mahdbhdrata, are rich in 
Vaisnava legends and teachings. Scholars think that the first and last books of 
the Ramdyana are later additions, for they deify Rama and identify him with 
Visnu. The interpolation must have taken place towards the end of the second 
century A.D. In the other books (II to VI), Rama is described as a human 
being and not as an incarnation of Visnu. 

The Mahabharata contains enough material to show Vaisnava influence and 
also the history of Vaisnavism. The Bhagavad-Gité section of the Bhismaparvan 
is the most esteemed book not only with the Bhagavatas, but with the whole 
Hindu community. The Nardyaniya section of the Santiparvan is another sacred 
text for the Bhagavatas. It emphasizes that the grace of Narayana can be attain- 
ed only through bhakti or devotion. The Anusdsanaparvan (Chapter CXXXV) 
of the Mahábhàárata contains the Visnu-sahasra-ndma-stotra, a hymn on the thou- 
sand names of Visnu. It is in this epic that Vásudeva-Krsna is identified with 
Náráyana-Visnu. The Harivamsa, in 16,374 verses, forms a supplement to the 
Mahabharata, and is an important source of the myths and legends current about 
Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Among the eighteen Puranas, six are primarily dedicated to the glorification 


1$ Although the traditional list enumerates 108 Saiühitás, there is actually mention of more than 
215, of which, however, only very few have been published. Vide HIL, Vol. 1, p. 589. 
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of Visnu. They are: Visnu, Bhágavata, Náradiya, Garuda, Padma, and Vardha. The 
Visnu Purdna is held in the highest esteem by the worshippers of Visnu and is 
recognized even by Rámànujácárya as the most authentic work on Visnu. Here 
Visnu is glorified as the highest Being, as the creator and sustainer of the 
universe. Most of the legends narrated in the Visnu Purdna are elaborated in 
the Bhágavata Purāņa, the most popular book among the Vaignavites. The 
Bhágavata is a later Purana, of the eleventh-twelfth centuries A.D. In the Naradiya 
Purána, Visnubhakti, devotion to Visnu, is again and again proclaimed to be the 
only means of moksa, salvation. Without this, the Purdna says, study of the Vedas 
and scriptures, observance of austerities, sacrifices, and other such practices are 
of no avail. The Matsya Purdna was originally compiled by the Vaisnavas; 
the Saivite portions were added later. The Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Vámana, 
Karma, and Agni also give considerable importance to Visnu, Krsna, or 
Narayana. 

A large number of máhátmyas glorifying Vaisnava tirthes (places of pil- 
grimagc) are found in the Puranas. Mention may be made of Gayá-máhátmya 
(Garuda Purana), Mathurá-máhàtmya (Vardha Purdna), Purusottama-ksetra-mahaimya 
(Brahma Purána), and Vrnddvana-mahdtmya (Brahmavaivarta Purana). 

Of the Vaisnava Upapuranas, the most important ones are: the Visnu- 
dharma, Visnudharmottara, Nrsimhha, Brhannáradiya, and Kriyá-yoga-süra. Scholars 
think that they were written between A.D. 400 and 900. The first four of these 
Upapuranas are Pāñcarātra works and the last belongs to the Bhagavatas. 
The other Vaisnava Upapuranas, not so important, are: the Purusottama, 
Dharma, Bhargava, Adi, and Kalki. Except the last two, they appear to have 
been written before a.D. 1200. 


JAINA AND BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


The Rama and Vasudeva legends were popular with the Jains and were 
known to the Buddhists also. Vimala Siri gives the earliest version of the Rama 
story in his work, the Paümacariya. The Ultarádhyayana-Sütra and the Anta- 
krddasüka are among the important Jaina sources containing legends about the 
Vrsnis. Buddhist works like the Milindapafiha, the Avaddnasataka, and the 
Saddharmapundarika also contain references to Vaisnavite deities. The Lalita- 
vistara throws considerable light on the transformation of Buddha into an 
incarnation of Narayana-Visnu. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


The Smrtis, too, shed light on the Vaisnava cult. The introductory chapter 
of Manu Smrti, explaining the creation of the universe, attributes it to Narayana. 
The Smrtis help us to understand the social conditions of Puránic Vaisnavism. 
The influence of the Mahabharata and Harivamsa is seen in some of the pages of 
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the Visnu Smrti (third century A.D.). The Vatkhdnasa Smárta-Sütra discusses the 
details of Vaisnava rituals. 

Patafijali's Mahdbhasya provides valuable information on the cult of Vaispa- 
vism by way of examples and citations. The Vdtya-fástra of Bharata refers to the 
worship of the implements of Visnu, which is an indication of how much popu- 
lar Vaisnavism had become, The Gáfhásaptafati of Hala, the Satavahana king, 
refers to Visnu and his various incarnations. The works of Kalidasa, Bhasa, 
Visakhadatta, and other poets and dramatists of the Gupta period contain 
material relating to Vaisnavism. The early life of Vasudeva-Krsna forms the 
subject-matter of the Balacarita of Bhasa. His other plays, too, are built around 
Vaignava themes. Kālidāsa in his Raghuvamsa presents Rama as an incarnation 
of Visnu. The medical works, Caraka Samhita and Sufruta Samhità, recommend 
the recitation of some magical formulas mentioning the names of Vaisnavite 
deities as a cure for some diseases. The Amarakosa, famous lexicon of Amara- 
sirùha, gives synonyms of Vaisnavite gods and goddesses, and refers to various 
legends connected with them. 


BHAGAVATA VAISNAVISM 


The earliest reference to the Bhagavata Vaisnavism is found in the Astd- 
dhyàyi of Panini (c. fifth century B.c.). The Besnagar inscription (second century 
B.C.) clearly shows the completion of the deification of Vasudeva. The composite 
cult of the Bhagavata Vaisnavism had a considerable number of adherents 
during the Saka and Kusána periods. During the Gupta period its following 
greatly increased. The Gupta rulers, bearing the title parama bhágavata, cham- 
pioned Vaisnavism. It extended even up to Bengal, as is proved by the Susunia 
rock inscriptions of King Candravarman (c. fourth century a.p.). After the 
Guptas, the influence of Vaisnavism began to decline in North India. The cult, 
howcver, continued to flourish in the south under the patronage of the Calukyas 
of the Deccan. In the west, too, it flourished, but only among the members of 
the Traikütaka dynasty. It dominated the scene in Bengal only much later. 


BENGAL VAISNAVISM 


Although the Pala kings were ardent followers of Buddhism, numerous 
epigraphic records suggest that Vaisnavism was popular with the masses. 
But what is technically known as Bengal Vaisnavism is a ‘complex product’ of 
multifarious elements. Caitanya is known to be its founder. This is not to say 
that it is something new, divorced from early and medieval Vaisnavism. What 
Caitanya did was to infuse a new life into Vaisnavism and also to give it a new 
slant. After the Krsna-Vasudeva worship of the Bhagavad-Gitd, Vaisnavism took 
a rigorous philosophical turn simultaneously with the revival of the cult of 
bhakti. This happened as a reaction to Sankaracarya’s theory of absolute non- 
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dualism. About the twelfth century A.D., the Vaisnavas were sharply divided 
into four schools* of thought. Bhakti and the concept of a personal God were the 
main planks in the creeds of these sects. Meanwhile, the Puranas eulogizing 
different deities were composed. The Bhdgavata exercised great influence on 
the Vaisnava movement of this period. Two othér important texts of the 
Vaisnavas which preach the supremacy of Vignu are the Harivarhía and the 
Vignu Purdna. These two works describe the whole life of Krsna but the Bhága- 
vata depicts Krsna as a vigorous youth and as an object of passionate love of the 
gopis. Radha figures as his partner only in much later texts. 


PRE-CAITANYA VAISNAVA LITERATURE IN BENGAL 


Even though Buddhism, as was mentioned earlier, was the official religion 
of the Pala rulers, and the early Sena rulers were Saivas, Laksmana Sena hap- 
pened to be a Vaisnava. His contemporary Jayadeva wrote the Gitagovinda, which 
is no doubt the most important devotional work before Caitanya. A work of 
deep lyrical fervour, the Gitagovinda has inspired the Vaisnavas through the 
ages. There are some verses in the Sadukti-karndmria describing the divine sport 
of Radha and Krsna. These verses are attributed to Laksmana Sena. In fact, 
the Radha cult made its first appearance about this time. The Radha legend 
has been elaborately worked out by Jayadeva. The Nimbárka sect also has done 
its bit to promote it. A late Purana, the Brahmavaivarta Purána, also has a 
hand in popularizing it. Sridhara Dasa, author of the Sadukti-karnámrta, was a 
devout Vaisnava of this period. Two other scholars, Aniruddha Bhatta and 
Halayudha Bhatta, are said to have written the Bhdgavata-tattva-mafjari and 
Vatsnava-sarvasva respectively. 

Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda drew upon Srimad-Bhágavata for its emotional slant. 
This lyrical work of Jayadeva, complete in twelve cantos, is the first specimen of 
devotional eroticism, depicting as it does the spiritual yearning of the gopis to 
unite with Lord Krsna. The Gitagovinda marks the beginning of what is called 
Vaisnava Padávali literature. 

As was stated earlier, Bengal Vaisnavism is closely linked with the name 
of Caitanya. Caitanya himself was probably brought up on the Mádhva tradi- 
tion. His predecessors, too, were all Mádhvas, followers of Madhva. As a monk, 
Caitanya belonged to Sankara's dasandmi tradition. Interestingly, Sridhara- 
svamin, in writing his commentaries on the Visnu Purána, the Bhagavad-Gitd and 
the Srimad-Bhagavata, reconciled devotional mysticism with Sankara’s Advaita 
philosophy. Madhavendra Puri and his disciple Tévara Puri, Caitanya’s guru, 
followed in the steps of Sridharasvámin. The Rása-pafcddhydya section of the 
Srimad-Bhágavata was also a source of inspiration to Bengal Vaignavas. Iévara 


*Sec page 120 of this article. 
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Puri is said to have composed Sri Krsna-lilámrta. Rukmini-svayarwara is also 
attributed to him. 


POST-CAITANYA VAISNAVA LITERATURE 


A fairly good number of biographies of Caitanya, written with devotional 
fervour, is available in Sanskrit ard Bengali. The earliest is the Sri Krsga- 
Caitanya Caritámrta, often known simply as Kadcd and attributed to Murári- 
gupta, an older contemporary of Caitanya. In seventy-eight cantos it depicts 
Caitanya’s life and takes the form of a regular Sanskrit kévya. Svarüpa Dàmo- 
dara, an associate of Caitanya at Puri, is also known to have written a biography 
known as Kadcá. Krsnadása Kavirája in his Caitenya Caritdmyta has utilized this 
Kadcá to depict the later years of Caitanya’s life. Next comes the Cattanya 
Caritámrta-mahákávya, in twenty cantos, written by Paramanandasena. The author 
is better known as Kavi Karnapiira. Paramánandasena also wrote the Caitanya- 
candrodaya, a drama in ten acts, depicting the later phase of Caitanya's life, at 
the request of Gajapati Pratáparudra of Orissa. His other important works are: 
Gaura-gagoddesa-dipika, Ananda-vrndávana-campü and Alamkara-kaustubha. The 
first gives an account of Caitanya’s associates in their previous births as associates 
of Lord Krsna in Vrndavana. By this time Caitanya had come to be regarded 
as an incarnation of Krsna. The second work depicts the childhood and youth 
of Krsna in twenty sections in the campi style of mixed prose and verse. This is 
a work on Sanskrit poetics complete with illustrations mostly on Krsna. A small 
kdvya in six cantos, the Aysedhnika-kaumudi, is also attributed to him. Of the 
biographies of Caitanya in Bengali the most important are Vrndavana Dasa’s 
Cattanya-Bhdgavata, Krsnadása Kaviraja’s Cattanya Carttémyta, and Locanadása's 
Castanya-mangala. Mention may also be made of a work of the same title i.e. 
Caitanya-mangala written by Jayananda. 


SIX GOSVAMINS 


Excepting the eight Sanskrit verses known as Stksdstaka, Caitanya never 
wrote any work to propagate his devotional philosophy. The six Gosvamins of 
Vrndavana, viz. Ripa, Sanátana, Raghunátha Dasa, Raghunatha Bhatta, 
Gopala Bhatta and Jiva inspired by the Master, however, wrote voluminous 
books to propagate the philosophy of bhakti. They systematized the doctrines and 
practices of the faith. The two brothers, Rüpa and Sanatana, were chosen by 
the Master for the difficult task of writing on the theology and the poetics 
(rasaSastra) of this faith, while their nephew Jiva wrote about its philosophy. 

Sanátana, the elder brother, wrote the following works: Brhad-bhdgavatémyta 
(with an auto-commentary called Dtg-darSani), Hari-bhaktt-vildsa and Vaisnava- 
tosani, a commentary on the tenth skandha of the Bhdgavata. Rüpa's works in- 
clude: Uddhava-sandesa-kávya, the two works of Bhaktirasa-Sastra, viz. Bhakti- 
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rasámrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nilamapi, an anthology of Sanskrit verses, Paddvali, 
a work on dramaturgy, Nataka-candrikd, and Sarnksepa-bhdgavatdmsta. 
JIVA GOSVAMIN 


Jiva was the master exponent of the metaphysics of Caitanyaism. He was a 
versatile scholar in all branches of Indian philosophy and may rightly be con- 
sidered as the founder of Vaignava Vedanta. After studying at Varanasi, he 
settled at Vrndávana and was a great help to Ripa in writing the Bhakti- 
rasdmta-sindhu. Jiva was a prolific writer and his works put the Caitanya cult 
on à firm and well-defined philosophical basis. His major work is called Bhága- 
vata-sandarbha also called $ajfsandarbha. It consists of six treatises (sandarbhas) on 
Vaignava philosophy and theology. These are 7ativa, Bhagavat, Paramátmá, 
Kysga, Bhakti, and Priti-sandarbhas. The Tattoa-sandarbha discusses the pramánas, 
means of knowledge, and the prameyas. Jiva thinks that sabda is the only authentic 
source of knowledge, and speaks of the supreme authority of the Srimad-Bhaga- 
vata. In the prameya section Jiva discusses the sambandha, abhidheya and prayojana 
of his work and the origin of the Srimad-Bhagavata. Priti or divine love is the 
prayojana and cultivation of bhakti or bhagavad-bhajana is the abhidheya. The 
second sandarbha, the Bhagavat-sandarbha, contains the discourses on the idea of 
God (Bhagavan), the highest manifestation of advaya-jidna-tativa. To Jiva 
Bhagavan is endowed with form and attributes as distinguished from the ineffa- 
ble absolute Brahman. In the Paramátma-sandarbha he deals with the concept 
of Paramátman or God-head which is consciousness and is in relation to Prakrti 
and Jive. Paramátman is the partial manifestation of Bhagavan. Bhagavan 
as possessed of jivasakti and mdpdsakti is called Paramá&tman. Jivafakti is 
responsible for the existence of individual soul and máyafakti for creation, 
sustenance and dissolution of the world. The Krysna-sandarbha is primarily a text 
on theology which seeks to establish Krsna as the highest deity. Kygna is not an 
avatéra but the very source of all avatáras. In the Bhakii-sandarbha Jiva speaks 
of devotion as the only means of salvation. True knowledge (iativa-jfdna) is the 
secondary effect of bhakti and bhakti is itself mukti. One is ahaituki bhakti, i.e. not 
prompted by any desire worldly or other-worldly (phaldntardgdm anusandhdna- 
rahitá), but it is a state in which the true devotee finds a natural pleasure in 
absorbing meditation upon God's merciful actions, The Prit-sendarbha esta- 
blishes that gritt or divine love is the highest bhakti in its purely emotional 
form as the service of God, through bonds of intense love, takes the form of 


JIva's Sarva-samvddini is a summary of the above six discourses and not a 
commentary as some scholars have thought. It contains explanatory comments 
on the points imperfectly dealt with in the original texts. His Krama-sandarbha is 
a commentary on the Bhágavata. He also wrote commentaries on the Brahma- 
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Samhita and on the Gopdlatdpant Upanisad. An anonymous Arpsnárcana-dipiká, 
apparently on the modes of Krsna worship is attributed to him. His two other 
commentaries, Durgama-saigamani and Locana-rocani are respectively commen- 
taries on Rüpa's Bhakti-rasémrta-stndhu and Ujjvala-nilamani. 

Jiva was also a great grammarian of his time. His unique work on Sanskrit 
grammar is Hartnémamrta-eyakarana-*In this work Jiva has used the names of 
Krsna, Ràdhà and their associates as technical terms of grammar and has 
thereby shown his ingenuity in intermingling grammar with sublime theology. 

His literary works include the Gopala-campü, a work in mixed prose and 
verse extending to seventy chapters. It describes the Zilā of Krsna in Vrndavana, 
Mathura and Dvárakà. Jiva himself informs us that in this kdvya his Kysna- 
sandarbha has been presented in a literary form. Jiva's Madhava-mahotsava, a 
kdvya in nine cantos and 1164 verses, describes the consecretation of Radha 
by Krsna as the queen of Vrndavana. His Sankalpa-kalpadruma is a philosophico- 
poetical work, dealing with Krsnalilaà in Vrndàvana. This work, a product of 
Jiva’s advanced age, consists of four parts: fanmüádilila, .Nityalilà, Sarvartulilà 
and Phala-nispatti. Jiva's Gopdla-birudavali is a biruda-kávya (a type of literary 
composition in prose and verse) dedicated to the prayer of the deity. 


OTHER GOSVAMINS 


The Haribhakti-vilása is attributed to Gopala Bhatta. Raghunatha Dasa’s 
Gaurdnga-stava-kalpataru, Vraja-vildsa-stava, and Dána-keli-cintámani arc. hymns 
in praise of either Caitanya or Krsralila. His Muktd-carila is a Sanskrit kāvya 
with Krsna’s early life in Vrndavana as its theme. Raghunatha Bhatta wrote 
nothing. But the other five Gosvamins of Vrndavana covered the major part of 
the religio-philosophical literature of Bengal Vaisnavism. Visvanatha Cakra- 
vartin (c. A.D. 1754) wrote a commentary called Ananda-candrikd (or Ujjvala- 
nilamani-kirana) on Ujjvala-nilamagi of Ripa Gosvamin. His other commentary 
is on Bhakti-rasámria-sindhu called Sindhu-bindu. 

Thus following Caitanya, there was a spurt in literary activities among 
Bengal Vaisnavas. Not only in Bengal but in other parts of India too, the impact 
of Caitanya's advent was felt. For instance, a large number of Sanskrit lyrical 
songs were written in Orissa. 

Madhusüdana Sarasvati, the great Advaitin of the sixteenth century, was 
also a protagonist of the bhakti discipline. His Bhakti-rasdyana is a most esteemed 
text in which one can discern an attempt to bring about a synthesis between 
Advaitism and the bhakti cult from the aesthetic point of view. 


VAISNAVISM IN ASSAM 


Sankara Deva (? 1449-1568) is the central figure in the religious history of 
medieval Assam. Sankara Deva drew much of his inspiration from the Bhagavad- 
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Gità and the Bhágavata Purána. The latter, it may be noted, comprises the quintes- 
sence of Vedanta and is described as ‘the sun’ among the Puranas. Sankara 
Deva’s chief concern seems to have been to reduce religion to the simplest 
principles so that the ignorant masses could easily grasp them. 

Sankara Deva holds that, while Brahman is one without a second, the quali- 
ties attributed to Brahman are equally real. Sankara Deva maintains that 
God-realization is possible only through bhakti. The bhakti cult he enunciates 
consists in the cultivation of an intimate relationship with God, the eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful Person. For instance, one of his books, Kirtana, opens 
with his obeisance to God whom he describes as Sanátana Brahman. God, 
according to him, assumes a form and is the cause of all incarnations 
(avatdras). 

Mzay scholars are of the opinion that the influence of Rámànuja is evident 
in the philosophy of Sankara Deva. Others feel Sankara Deva came under the 
influence of Sri Caitanya, though this is open to doubt. In any case, Vaisnav- 
ism in Assam grew under the guidance of Sankara Deva and his followers. 

The bhakti cult as propounded in the different Sastras finds its expression in 
the Bhakii-ratndkara written by Sankara Deva in Sanskrit. Most of his works are, 
however, in Kamariipi, the spoken dialect of the people of Assam. He translated 
a large part of the Bhdgavata into simple Kamaripi verse. Among his other works 
(in Kamaripi) are: Bhakti-pradipa in verse (on the bhakti cult as propounded in 
the Garuda Purána) ; Kirtana, in simple verse suited to music (the subject being the 
life-story of Sri Krsna as depicted in the Bhdgavata); and Gunamdld (synopsis of 
the Bhdgavata, so far as the life-story of Sri Krsna is concerned). These apart, 
Sankara Deva wrote six one-act plays—five of them based on the life of Sri 
Krsna, and the sixth on the marriage of Sita with Rama, He composed a large 
number of songs also. After Sankara Deva, various groups or schools emerged 
in course of time, and different Vaisnava institutions also were set up. All schools 
of thought, however, accept the philosophical interpretations given by Sankara 
Deva. The Kirtana of Sankara Deva and the Ndma-ghosé of Madhava Deva are 
their important works. The chief difference between the groups consists in the 
observance of rites and ceremonies. 


VAISNAVA SAINTS OF MEDIEVAL INDIA 


Ráàmánanda, a follower of Rámánuja, was responsible for spreading the 
Vaisnava movement in the north, To Ramananda Sri Rama was the chosen 
deity. A host of devoted followers like Kabir and many others were very much 
influenced by this movement. A rich literature grew on the basis of their teach- 
ings, but it is in vernacular. 

In West India, popular Vaigsnavism is associated with two great names, 
Namadeva and Tuküáráma. Námadeva, a contemporary of Jfidnadeva (author 
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of a commentary on the JBhagavad-Gitd), composed devotional songs in 
Marathi in praise of Gévinda or Hari. Tukárüáma was born (c A.D. 
1608) near Poona. He had composed about one thousand and three hundred 
devotional songs in Marathi and was well-known for his kirtanas. According to 
him, only intense love can lead one to Hari. A collection of his songs has been 
published in two volumes from Bombay. 

Süradàsa (c. A.D. 1483-1563) was another great Vaisnava poet of the Krsna 
cult who wrote in Braja-bhasa. The songs of Miràbài, a poetess of the bhakti 
school, were originally written in Rajasthani, Tulasidása's Ráma-carita-mánasa, 
in Hindi, has always been, and still is, a source of inspiration to all sections of 
people in India, particularly in North India. 


II 


The Aitareya Brühmana of the Rg-Veda mentions the people of the south— 
Savaras, Andhras etc. But Vedic religion as such might have spread to the 
south only later along with Jainism and Buddhism. Somehow or other Jainism 
became more popular and remained pre-eminent for nearly ten centuries. It 
was only after the fifth century a.p. that the indigenous Dravidian religion 
completely fused with Vedic Brahmanism to create a popular Hindu religion 
easily assimilable by the people. In the beginning, Vedic religion must have 
come to the south in Sanskrit as Jainism did in Prakrit. The phenomenal success 
of the Jains, however, was the result of their switching over to the local language 
to spread Jainism. When Jainism, due to political and other factors showed 
signs of weakening, the Hindus in the south took the opportunity to use Tamil 
to popularize the many stories relating to Visnu as the supreme Lord. Thus, the 
earliest Vaisnava literature of the south emerged, the language of which was 
Tamil. 


THE SANGAM AGE AND THE ALVARS 


For the ancient Tamils, Visnu was Mayon, the dark-hued; and many of the 
poems in the Sangam anthology Paripádal (second century a.D.) are dedicated 
to Mayon. The genre known as Paripddal was originally meant for love poetry. 
During the Sangam age it was transformed into poetry inspired by love for 
God." The poems of Paripádal are ecstatic outpourings of devotees gifted with 
spiritual vision. In them the fearsome aspects of nature are drawn upon to 
describe in detail the Var&ha, the Mohini, the Narasirbha and the Krsna 
avatéras (incarnations) of Visnu. Visnu is the ancient deity having seen many 
kalpas and performed wondrous deeds in each kalpa. Yet, He is eternally young. 


1” Vide ihotram R&m&nuja Thathacharisr, Varaldtril Pirandha Vaigavam (Sri Sarangapani 
a  Kumbakonim, 1973), p. 298. id 
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As dark-hued Vasudeva, fair Sankargana, red Pradyumna and green-complex- 
ioned Aniruddha, Vignu rules supreme, creating, sustaining and destroying this 
world by turns. 

Many literary gems of the Safigam age dealing with Visnu were lost to 
posterity. But this literature no doubt led to the efflorescence of Vaisnavism 
between the sixth and the ninth centuries A.D., resulting in the remarkable 
anthology of devotional lyrics, now known as Ndldyira Divya Prabandham. This is 
considered as very sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda in Tamil. In this 
anthology, twelve Á]várs!* (devotees immersed in god-consciousness) have sung 
of Visnu as the supreme Lord of the universe, depicting him in a variety of 
attitudes.?? 


THE ACARYAS 


The age of Vaignava revival by the Alvars was followed by the age of conso- 
lidation by the Vaisnava Ácüryas.? A new dimension was added to Vedic 
Vaisnavism by giving equal importance to the Tamil Veda in matters of theo- 
logy. While the Alvars scored by appealing to the heart, the Ácüryas had to 
contend with the intellectual forces of dissent when they tried to spread Vaisna- 
vism. To reach a larger audience, Sanskrit had to be used. Thus the Acaryas 
created a vast Vaisnava literature in Sanskrit. Most of it was dialectics, theology 
and exegesis. But there was also devotional poetry of a high order. 

Nathamuni (A.D. 824-924), the first Ácárya of Ubhaya-Vedánta,?! made 
arrangements for the recital of the Divya Prabandham in temples. He wrote Nydya- 
tattva, Yoga-rahasya and Purusa-ntrnaya. 

Nathamuni’s grandson was Yàmunácárya (c. A.D. 918-1038), the first Visista- 
dvaitin to controvert non-dualism by dialectics in Atma-stddhi. This work, in 
mixed prose and verse along with fívara-siddhi and Sarwit-siddhi, is considered 
‘the fountain head of Sri Rámànuja's epoch-making works’. Having dispelled 
the clouds of avidyá posited by the Advaitins, Yamuna firmly holds on to devo- 
tion and surrender as the only means to attain salvation and gain dnanda or 
divine bliss. 

Yamuna’s Agama-prdmdaya confronting Satkara and Bhaskara in a dialec- 

15 They are: Poygai Alvar, BhitattS|var, Pey Ajvir, Tiruma]iíai Alvar, Narhmalvür, Madhurakavi 
Alvar, V ret Alvar, Periya]vir, Andal, Tondaradippodi Alvar, Tirupp&n Alvar, and Tiru- 

1* For pom study of the Ájv&rs and their works, the following books may be consulted: K. C. 
Varadachari, Ajodrs of South India, J. S. M. Hooper, The Hymns of the Alodrs; HIP, Vol. YIL, ete. 

% For an exhaustive catalogue of the works of the different Ácüryas and their followers HIP, Vols. 
III & IV and CHI, Vol. IV may be consulted. 

81 The Vedinta which harmonizes the teachings of both the traditional Ved&nta and the teachings 
of the A]virs. 

E. Rs Ranch (Tr.) Siddki-trayam, (Ubhaya Vedanta Granthamala'Book Trust, Madras, 
1972), p. 1. 
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tical battle seeks to establish the Páficarátra Tantras or the Vaignava Agamas 
as having equal authority with the Vedas. His Gitértha-sangraha, in thirty-two 
verses, an admirable summary of the Bhagavad-Gitd, is in line with the Visista- 
dvaita philosophy. His Mah&purusa-nirnaya which sought to establish the primal 
Lord of the universe is now lost. Yamuna’s Stotra-ratna and Catuh-sloki, however, 
are happily available as evidence of tht essentially poetic nature of the Vaisnava 
philosopher. Brilliant poetic imagery adds to the flow of devotional ecstasy in 
the former which is really a gem in the realm of Indian hymnal literature. 

The Catuh-sloki describes the Mother in four verses. Though brief, this cluster 
has blazed a new trail in Vaisnava philosophy. Mother Laksmi as the divine 
intermediary taking the devotee’s aspiration to the Lord and bringing him the 
Lord’s grace is described in this poem in terms of affection, wonderment, and 
gratitude. Under the influence of the Catuh-sloki, there arose in later times more 
detailed statements in the form of stotras about the personality and position of 
Laksmi. Chief among them are passages to be found at the beginning of the 
Sarandgati-gadya of RamAnuja, the Sri-stava of Vatsinkamiéra, the Sriguna-ratna- 
kosa of Parásara Bhatta, his son, and the Sri-stuti of Venkatanatha. 

The Vaisnava movement split itself into four different schools of thought: 
Sri-sampradáya of Rāmānuja (a.D. 1017-1137) preaching Visistadvaita 
(qualified non-dualism), Sanakadi-sampradáya or Harsa-sampradàya of 
Nimbarka (eleventh-twelfth century) upholding Dvaitádvaita (dualistic non- 
dualism), Brahma-sampradaya of Madhva (a.D. 1197-1276) extolling Dvaita 
(dualism), and Rudra-sampradàya of Vallabha (1473-1531) adhering to 
Suddhadvaita (pure non-dualism). 


RAMANUJACARYA 


Vaisnava theology gained widespread popularity through the writings of the 
great Ramanuja. Intellectually well-equipped, and deeply devoted to the 
Alvars, RamAnuja emerged on the Vaignava literary scene with his Sribhdsya 
and Gitd-bhdsya. Though they discuss high philosophy and intricate dialectics, 
Rámàánuja himself simplified the complexities of knowledge to pure devotion. 

Interpreting the Bhagavad-Gità is no easy task; for, the poem is the drama of 
a soul straining to reach the reality of God by climbing an intricately structured 
stair-case. Ráàmànuja explains the entire corpus of the Citá patiently and dis- 


#8 Cf. M. Narasimhachari, Contribution of Yámuna to Visistadvaita (Prof. M. Rangacharya Memorial 
Trust, Madras, 1971), p. 49, 

24 This is evident from the opening verse of Sribhdsya: ‘May knowledge transformed into intense 
love directed to Srinivsa, the highest Brahman, become mine, the Being to whom the creation, pre- 
servation and dissolution of the universe is mere play, whose main resolve is to offer protection to all 
those who approach Him in all humility and sincerity, and who shines out like a beacon light out of the 
pages of the Scripture.’—Translated by M. Yamunacharya. 
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covers every possible clue in support of the qualified non-dualism propounded 
by him. 

Vedartha-sangraha, Vedanta-dipa and Veddnta-sdra are the other philosophical 
treatises by Rámünuja. While the last two deal with certain points in the Brahma- 
Sitra, the first is a masterly attempt to prove the closeness of Visistádvaita to the 
Vedas. Some passages in this closely argued philosophical text rise to poetic 
heights, indicating the enthusiasm of the Ácárya.* 

Absolute self-surrender to Narayana, the Lord of the Universe, is advocated 
in his Gadyatraya, containing the triple gems, that is, Sarapdgati-gadya, Srirange- 
gadya and Srivaikuptha-gadya. Self-surrender is the essence of Vaigpava doctrine, 
and Saranágati-gadya details every aspect of it with authority and precision. 
"There is a sense of certainty, an atmosphere of utter serenity, that prevails in 
the Saranágati-gadya, the hymn of self-surrender, which is said to have been 
poured forth from Rámánuja's heart on seeing a beatific vision of the Lord 
on the occasion of a temple festival’. The gadya moves towards the end like a 
monologue in which the Lord assures Rámànuja of salvation. 

The Sriranga-gadya sets forth the overwhelming splendour of the Lord whose 
karuná (kindness and mercy) draws Him to the devotee in moments of distress. 
Srivaikuntha-gadya concludes with the eternal form of Narayana that spreads 
the mantle of ánanda (bliss) upon His devotees who dwell in Him. Another of his 
works is Bhagavadárddhana-krama. . 


FOLLOWERS OF RAMANUJA 


Among the writers who followed Rámànuja, Kuresa wrote five hymns that 
contain superb poetry. He was a disciple of Ramanuja and had been tortured 
and exiled by the Cola king, Kulottunga. The following five hymns were the 


V Here is an example of the ÁcArya's poetic description of Vignu in the ‘Ideal Heavens’: 

‘In the same way as this Supreme Being, Nürüyana, has infinite knowledge, bliss, and purity 
(which are attributes that define His nature), in the same way as He has countless, wonderful and 
unsurpassed, auspicious qualities such as wisdom, power, strength, lordship, might and splendour, 
in the same way as He controls, by His will, all other things, sentient and nonsentient, so also He 
has a celestial and unchanging form, which, besides being to His liking, conforms to His nature; He 
has likewise countless ornamenta of wonderful and varied beauty in keeping with His form; He has 
also innumerable and wonderful weapons suited to His might; He has, besides, a Spouse of unsur- 
passed glory with a form pleasing to Him and conforming to His greatness and with beauty, 
greatness, sovereignty and goodness suited to His nature; He has, more over, a retinue of countless 
followers and attendants who possess boundless auspicious qualities like wisdom and the capacity for 
rendering service suited to Him; He has, further, countless objects and accompaniments of enjoyment 
suited to His nature, and to His greatness. So also He has a celestial abode which far transcends the 
power of speech and of mind to describe. There are thousands of passages in the Srutis which state 
that all these are eternal and immaculate.'—Translated by M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar. 

Vide M. Yamunacharya, Ramanuja's Teachings in His Own Words (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay, 1963), p. 128. 
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outcome of his passionate, spiritual heroism. In the Srivaikuntha-stava, the Lord 
is described as a ‘radiance’ pervading the universe which gives joy to the belie- 
vers and strikes terror in the hearts of the wicked. Atimdnusa-stava explores 
an avaidra of God as a superman on earth. The hymn brings out the devotee's 
bewilderment at the incarnation of Narayana as Rama and Laksmana. How 
does one reconcile the naivete of Kama following the fake deer and Krsna 
. being bound for stealing butter, with the super-exploits attributed to them? 
The devotion in Kure$a's heart streams out in elegant poetry in the Sundara- 
báhu-stava and Varadarája-stava. The eleven verses of Sri-stava describe Laksmi 
as guiding Narayana in his role as creator, sustainer, and destroyer of the 
universe. Indeed, the Lord realizes His glory because of Laksmi's proximity. 
The world flowers in triumphal beauty when Laksmi glances at it. 

Kureéa’s son was Parásara Bhatta who composed elevating Sanskrit hymns 
like Srirangarája-stava, Rafganátha-stotra and Sriguna-ratnakosa. The last-men- 
tioned is a soulful prayer to Laksmi and describes the Mother's kindness and 
affection towards her devotees. Paráfara's Asta-sloki explained the meaning of 
the three basic mantras of Vaisnavism: Asfáksara, Dvaya and Carama-Sloka. 
His Bhagavad-guna-darpana is a priceless commentary on the Visnu-sahasrandma. 
Like Sankara, Pará$ara Bhatta too felt that the Sahasranáma was as vital to 
one's spiritual evolution as the Bhagavad-Gità. 

Besides the hymns and dialectics enlarging the horizon of Vaisnavism, there 
are also descriptive narratives on well-known Vaisnavite shrines of South 
India. One such was Venkatadhvarin's V1sva-gunddarsa-campii which introduces 
two gandharvas, Kr$ánu and Vi$vavasu, as wandering all over India, visiting 
holy places dedicated to Visnu and singing their glories. 

Among other Acdryas who wrote extensively on Vaisnavism during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries are: Narayana Muni (Bhagavad-Gitdrtha-satigraha- 
vibhdga and Bháva-prakáfikaà), Varadacarya (Tattva-sára and Sdrdartha-catustaya), 
Sudaríana Bhattüraka (Sruta-prakáfiká and Sruta-pradipiké), Atreya Ramanuja 
(Nydya-kulifa) and Meghanadri Siri (Nydya-prakaSikd and Bhava-prabodha). 
Nadadoor Ammal’s Prapaana-périjata is a thought-provoking thesis on self- 
surrender that concludes with a striking image, comparing the progress to- 
wards salvation to a voyage across the ocean of samsdra in the boat of nydsa or 
self-surrender.” 

One of the well-known disciples of Pará$ara was Ranganatha Muni who 
has remained popular all these centuries because of his commentaries in Tamil 
and Sanskrit. He was taught the importance of Laksmi in Vaignava theology 
by Pranatartihara who was a disciple of Ramanuja. Sristkta-bhdsya of Raüga- 
nátha Muni contains a remarkable analysis of the Laksmi hymns found in the 


*' Prapanna Périjdta (Visishtadvaita Pracharini Sabha, Madras, 1971), p. 70. 
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Vedas, a detailed explanation of the term jdtaveddh, and at the end a long discus- 
sion** on the concept of Lakgmi. 

Raügan&tha Muni also wrote the Purusasitkta-bhdsya. Though he says at 
the outset, ‘I am but reviewing the extant commentaries for the sake of easier 
approach’, the bhdsya' has its individual approach to prove the spiritual sym- 
bolism behind the seemingly pantheistic description of the Purusa. 

It is indeed unfortunate that a great deal of Sanskrit works of these centuries 
has been irretrievably lost in the course of time. Among the existing hymnal 
literature, mention may be made of Vedácárya Bhatta's K>samdsodast-stotra, 
Annan's Srivenkatesa-stotra, Tirukkacci Nambi’s Devardjistaka, Manavala 
Mahümuni's Sridevardja-masgala, Vüdikefari Jeeyar’s Narasimhdstaka, Jeeyar 
Nayanar’s Naksatra-malikd and Tirumalai Ananthüzhvan's Srirdémdnuja-catuh- 
sloki. 


LOKACARYA AND VEDANTA DESIKA 


About the close of the fourteenth century, the followers of Rámáünuja were 
sharply divided into two sects—the Tengalais, Southern, and the Vadagalais, 
Northern. Pillai Lokücürya represented the southern school, He wrote Tattva- 
traya, Srivacana-bhüsana, Tattva-sekhara, Artha-paficaka, Prameya-sekhara etc. Tattoa- 
traya is an aphoristic exposition by telling analogy of the relationship between 
man, nature and God. Srivacana-bhügena is an account of the secret doctrine 
of the sect. The theme of Tattva-Sekhara is that Narayana is the supreme Lord 
and complete surrender to him is the only means to emancipation. 

The northern school was represented by the great Vaigsnava Ácárya Vedanta 
Defika or Venkatanatha (a.D. 1268-1369), one of the most eminent stalwarts 
of the Visistádvaita school. Fortunately, almost the entire corpus of Sanskrit 
writings by him has come down to us. If Yamuna’s Catuh-sloki inaugurated 
the Sanskrit Vaisnava literature, De&ika's writings provided the culminating 
glory. Though Dedika also wrote in manipravdla (a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Tamil) and Tamil, his favourite language was Sanskrit. Numbering more 
than a hundred titles, his works contain didactic, lyric, epic and dramatic 
writings. Widely known as the ‘lion of poets and logicians’ (kavi-tdrkika-sirhha), 
Defika's exposition of Sri-Vaisnava philosophy is found in numerous works like 
Tattva-muktd-kaldpa and Sarvdrtha-siddhi. Among his better known commentaries 
are Tattva-Hika (a commentary on Rāmānuja’s Sribhdsya), Tatparya-candrikd 


In the course of the discussion he answers categorically some prima facie arguments raised by him- 
self, Then he concludes that Sraddb& and Vignupatni refer to Lakgm! only. She is subordinate to none 
and is equal to her husband, Narliyana, the Lord in all respects. In fact, in their cosmic role one can- 
not function without the other. He quotes the Ahirbudhnya Seshitá and Lakymf Tanira in support of his 
view.—Vide A. Srinivasa Raghavan, Srisikta Bhdpe Mabarajah's College, Pudukottab, 1937, pp. 
xlii-xliii. 
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Lord's karugd is symbolized as Mother Grace who is like a generous fruit- 
bearing tree. Yet another famous long hymn of Defika is known as Páduká- 
sahasra. While De£ika's devotional verses are always full of mythology, phi- 
losophy and symbolism, his Harhsa-sandesa provides a contrast and is a simple, 
sensuous poem in the mandákránid metre made famous by Kalidasa. The subject- 
matter of the poem is Ráma's sending a‘swan as his messenger to reassure Sita 
languishing in captivity at Lanka. Though it is also meant as a symbol of God’s 
reassurance to man for the soul’s liberation through the guru, Desika has taken 
care to see that the moving context of Rama’s separation from Sita is not 
submerged by philosophy. The first part charts out the swan’s route to Lanka, 
providing a chance to describe the grandeur of India’s south dotted by holy 
temples, perennial rivers, and stately mountains. The second part contains 
instructions to the swan as to how to approach Sita and deliver the message. 
The ten verses, beginning with the seventy-third, bring before our eyes the 
captive Sita as imagined by an agonized Rama.” 

Passages of stirring imagination, brilliant, unusual similes (the swan com- 
pared to an arrow in the fifty-fourth verse, for example) and a certain sponta- 
neity of expression mark this beautiful sandesa-kdvya. DeSika’s absorption in the 
Krspávatára is seen in poems like Gopála-vimiatt and Yddavabhyudaya. The latter 
has twenty-four cantos and was inspired by the Bhdgavata. It describes Krsna's 
birth, childhood and youth, his marriage with Rukmini and Satyabhama, 
the destruction of Narakasura, the marriage of Usà and Aniruddha, the kill- 
ing of Poundraka and other heroic exploits of Krsna, and the Gitopadesa on 
the battlefield of Kuruksetra. The Yadavábhyudaya has a remarkable commen- 
tary written in the sixteenth century by Appaya Diksita, the author of the 
hymn, Varadaràja-stava. 

Desika's allegorical play preaching Vaisnavism is Sankalpa-stiryodaya in ten 
acts. It is about king Viveka (discrimination) and queen Sumati (wisdom) 
who decide to free the Purusa (soul) from Karma (human bondage). They 
have to struggle against a host of evil forces led by Mahàmoha (dense igno- 
rance). High philosophy, dialectics, humour, satire and poetic conceits mark the 
narrative by turns. When Darpa (pride) and Dambha (vanity) take the stage, 


9'Methinks I sec my Sita 
With eyes dim and aimless; 
She sighs often; her lotus face is shrunk. 
The cyes send forth tears unending. 
Her lamentations deal 
With her plight, and my might. 
Ah ! Fate has dealt harshly with her 
And she sits emaciated, 
Frustration filling her heart.’ 
—~Translated by the author. 
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(on the Gitd-bhasya of Ramanuja), Sata-düsani (a refutation of Advaita), and 
Nydya-siddhdtijana, Paficarátra-raksd, Saccarila-raksá and Niksepa-raksd deal with 
the principles and practices of the Páficarátra school, and Sesvara-mimdmsd treats 
the Pūrva and Uttara Mimáàrnsàs as parts of one whole. Blessed with phenome- 
nal knowledge and prodigious memory, he has tellingly re-interpreted our classi- 
cal heritage in striking Sanskrit prose and verse. Desika’s language is somewhat 
difficult for the common reader, but once we enter into the spirit of the work, 
we are deeply impressed by its spiritual significance. His magnum opus is Srimad- 
rahasyatrayasára composed in a mixture of Sanskrit and Tamil. It is a commen- 
tary on the three ‘secrets’ of self-surrender in Sri-Vaignavism, that is, the 
Astaksara, the Dvaya and the Carama-sloka. But it is more than a mere commen- 
tary. It js a text of Visist@dvaitic Vaisnavism. Desika's masterly summary 
of the meaning of the Carama-sloka in the Gitd provides the grand finale toa work 
which overwhelms us by its intellectual brilliance, intuitive perception and 
devotional humility.?? 

Vedanta DeSika’s devotional lyrics, about thirty-two in number, are a 
class by themselves. Each verse is a poetic capsule packed with Purápic lore. 
His first lyric, Hayagriva-stotra, was dedicated to Visnu as Hayagriva whom 
Deśika revered as the Lord of knowledge. Stotras dedicated to the das&vatéras 
of the Lord, to Sri, Bha and Goda, to Sudargana, Dehali$a, Garuda and 
Ramanuja have gained popularity. There are lyrics on renunciation and 
self-surrender marked by unfamiliar images. ‘My verses are scented like the 
jasmines that bloom in the evening. Would I use them to beg from kings?’ 
says Desika in the Vairdgya Paitcaratna and concludes: ‘I have no property earned 
by my father or myself. But there is a priceless treasure my ancestor has earned 
and kept at the top of Hastigiri (the icon of Varadaraja at Káficipuram)'. 

DeSika’s Dayá-fataka stands out among his devotional lyrics. The hymn 
describes the karund of Veükate$vara and is replete with illustrations. The 


?'Your knowledge is limited; your ability is insignificant; your life is short and you are also 
impatient of delay. Therefore do not go about seeking other updyas which you cannot (fully) under- 
stand, which you cannot easily adopt and which can bear fruit only after much delay. Realize that I 
who am easy of access to all, who am the saviour of all the worlds, and who am endowed with all the 
attributes essential for a Saviour, am the only updya and perform the surrender of the responsibility of 
protecting yourself to me with its five agas. When you have adopted the updya, you will have done 
what you ought to do, you will become my ward and be extremely dear to me. Supremely compas- 
sionate and generous, independent and omnipotent, I will, myself, by my mere will and without any 
other aid, and for the fulfilment of my own purposes, free you from the manifold, endless, and insur- 
mountable groups of obstacles without leaving any trace of them. I will enable you to have enjoyments 
similar to mine own, since you will enjoy myself and all that belongs to me. I will find delight in 
making you render all forms of service in all places, at all times and in all circumstances—service 
which will be of the nature of the overflow of the full and perfect enjoyment (of myself). You have 
absolutely no cause for grief.—Vide M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar (Tr.), Srimad Rahasyairayasára (Agniho- 
tram Rámánuja Thathachariar, Kumbakonam, 1956). 
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we get a feeling that the poet is pointing at us. At the end, king Viveka is 
successful and Purusa learns to surrender to Vispu through bhakti, thereby 
breaking his fetters. The guardian angel Divine Grace is ever present with 
Purusa and all is well. 

Though Vaisnava literature duffng the times of the earlier Ácáryas came 
to be written mainly in Sanskrit, very soon manipravàla began to be used ex- 
tensively to write commentaries on the Divya Prabandham, the Tamil Vaignava 
Veda, which exerted a profound influence on the Vaisnava Ácáryas. Of these, 
particular mention may be made of ‘Six thousand’ by Kureśa, ‘Thirty-six 
thousand’ by Vadakku Tiruvithi Pillai and ‘Twenty-four thousand’ by Peria- 
vacan Pillai. 


NIMBARKA 


Nimbarka was one of the principal commentators on the Brahma-Sütra. 
To Nimbarka, Brahman is a personal God and not the impersonal Absolute. 
He calls Him Krsna or Hari. While to Ramanuja and Madhva, Brahman is 
Narayana or Visnu, to Nimbarka and Vallabha, Brahman is Gopala Krsna 
accompanied by Radha. Nimbarka’s commentary on the Brahkma-Sitra is 
called Vedánia-párijáta-saurabha. Srinivasa, a pupil of Nimbarka, wrote an excel- 
lent commentary on it called Veddnta-kaustubha. The other works attributed 
to Nimbarka are as follows: Dasa-Sloki (also called Siddhánta-ratna), Srikysna- 
stava-réja and Guru-parampara. Therc are yet a few other works ascribed to 
him, such as Srikrsma-stava, Vedanta-tattva-bodha and Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa. 
But these texts are still preserved in manuscripts. An important work of this 
school is Siddhanta-jahnavi, a commentary on the Brahma-Sütra, by Devácárya, 
on which Sundara Bhátta wrote a commentary called Siddhàánta-setukaà. Vedánta- 
kaustubha-prabháà by Kesava Bhatta is a commentary on Vedánta-kausiubha. A 
commentary on thc Bhagavad-Cità called Tativa-prakdstké is also attributed 
to him. Vanamali Misra’s Vedanta-siddhanta-sangraha (also called Sruti-siddhanta- 
sangraha) gives some important tenets of the Nimbarka school. The work is 
written in the form of kãrikäs and is based on the commentaries on the Brahma- 
Sütra by Nimbarka and others. 


MADHVACARYA 


Auother great Ácárya who has left behind a large mass of Vaignava 
literature in Sanskrit (thirty-seven in all) is Madhva. Besides his commentaries 
on several important Upanisads, he wrote Gitd-bhdsya and Gitd-tdtparya-nirnaya, 
a summary of the central teachings of the Gita, to outline his bimba-pratibimba- 
bhava; Brahma-Sütra-bhàsya which has an imposing array of choice quotations; 
Mahábhárala-tátparya-nirnaya, an epitome of the essential teachings of the 
Mahábhárata; Bhagavata-tdtparya-nirnaya, a` commentary bringing out the 
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Bhagavata’s theism; and Rg-bhdsya, an intuitive interpretation of the first forty 
hymns of the Rg-Veda, thus pionecring a new method, later used successfully 
by Sri Aurobindo and others. His Visgulativa-vinirpaya purposively tries to prove 
the superiority of Vignu over all the other gods in Hinduism." His other works 
are Anubhdsya, Anuvyakhyina, Tattva-sankhydna, Tattvoddyota, Sadácára-smrti, ‘etc. 
The last one is a manual on the duties and rituals of a vaijgava. 

Madhva has also composed some stirring devotional lyrics in Sanskrit, such 
as Dvádafa-stotra, Yamaka-bhérata, and Narasithha-nakha-stotra. Krgndmyta-mahéar- 
nava is another lyrical composition of 242 verses devoted to the glorification 
of Visgu and his forms of worship. It declares that bhakti is the only means to 
attain salvation. These lyrics inspired the mystic singers like Purandaradása 
and Kanakadasa, thus popularizing Vaignavism through the Dasa Kuta saints 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mention may be made of Hari-bhakti- 
sára and Mohana-tarangini, two of the fine compositions of Kanakadisa besides 
the innumerable devotional songs he has written. Two great teachers belong- 
ing to the school of Madhva are Jayatirtha and Vyàásatirtha. Jayatirtha wrote 
Nydya-sudhd, a commentary on Anuyyákhydna of Madhva, Nydya-dipiké, a com- 
mentary on Madhva's Gitd-tétparya-nirnaya, Prameya-dipiká, a commentary on 
Madhva's Gitd-bhdsya, and Tattva-prakáfiká, a commentary on Brakma-Siira- 
bhésya of Madhva. Vyasatirtha wrote Tdtparya-candrtkd, a commentary on 
Tattva-prakasika of Jayatirtha. Pada-ratnávali is a standard commentary on the 
Bhágavata by Vijayadhvaja of the Madhva school. 


VALLABHACARYA 


Vallabha, the founder of the Suddhadvaita school, accepts the doctrine of 
Advaita, pure and simple, without any reference to Maya of Sankara. Accord- 
ing to Vallabha, the Advaita of the Upanisads is fuddha (pure) unalloyed with 
Maya. This system is also known as pusft-mdrga as it strongly emphasizes pusti 
(divine grace) as the most powerful and unfailing means of enjoying the highest 
bliss. 

Vallabha wrote as many as eighty-four books (including small tracts) all of 
which, however, are not available. To mention a few of the important texts: 
Bhagavata-tattva-dipa and its commentary, Subodhini; Anubhásya, a commentary 
on the Brahma-Sütra; Tattvártha-diba and its commentary Prakasa; Bhagavad- 


Vimu whom all names enter, is said to be supreme. All names refer to him who is different from 
all. He who is independent and eternally same, is the highest Vigu. In such texts, as all other names 
signify only him, it is pointed out that no other being can be the Lord of all. All this follows from the 
fact that in all the Vedas there is the assertion that Vignu is free from imperfections, that in all of them 
there is the non-existence of the statement that he was non-existent before creation, that in all the Vedas 
the defects and the non-existence before creation of all other entities are asserted and that they are 
not said to be the significance of all names.— Translation by S, S. Raghavachar. 
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Gitd-bhdsya; Krsnasraya ; Preimámrta; Siddhdnta-muktdvalt; Siddhdnia-rahasya; Bhakti- 
vardhini and its commentary, Bhakti-siddhünia. Tattvdrtha-dipa together with its 
commentary Prakáfa, is a most important work of Vallabha. It is divided into 
three sections viz. Sastrértha, Sarvanirnaya and Bhdgavatartha, Of the three, the 
first and the last are devoted to summarize the essence of the Gita and the 
Bhagavata respectively. Among his other works, these may be mentioned: Sevá- 
phala-stotra, Catuh-Sloki, Antakkarana-prabodha, Navaratna, Pustipravdha-maryada, 
Madhurastaka, Bhdgavata-séra-samuccaya and Purusottama-sahasrandma-siotra. 
The following works are attributed to Viththalega, Vallabha’s son: Krsna- 
premamrta, Bhakti-hamsa, Bhagavad-Gitd-tatparya, Bhàgavata-dasama-skandha-vivrii, 
Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, Premdmrta-bhdsya, etc. Bhakti-tarangini and Ndma-candrika 
of Raghunatha, Subodhini-prakdsa, Prarihand-ratndkara and Bhakti-hamsa-viveka 
of Purusottama, Bhakti-cintémani, Bhagavannama-darpana and  Bhagavannáma- 
vaibhava of Muralidhara, Bhakti-márianda of Gopesvara, Bhakti-rasatva-vada 
and Avatdra-vddavali of Pitàmbara are some of the other notable works of 
the Vallabha Vaisnava school. 
TRANSLATIONS 

The later history of Vaisnava literature is a tale of notable translations and 
transcreations from Sanskrit. The great epics and significant exegetical works 
werc translated into Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. Devotion to 
Visnu was very strong in the later writers. The Tamil poet Villipputturar agrecd 
to translate the Mahābhārata only because it gave him a chance to sing in detail 
the greatness of Krsna. Rarely did the writers render texts in regional languages 
into Sanskrit. However, Sri Rangaràmànuja Svāmī (c. sixteenth century) 
has written a commentary in Sanskrit prose on Nammilvar’s Tiruvaimozhi. He 
also wrote lucid commentaries on several principal Upanisads. His commentary 
on the Sribhdsya is called Miila-bhdva-prakasika. 


OTHER DEVOTIONAL COMPOSITIONS 


Some of the most popular Sanskrit hymns have been written by Keralites. 
Sankara's Bhaja Govinda has acquired world-wide currency. Srihari-smarana- 
jataka, Visnusatpadi, and Harimide-stotra arc also attributed to Sankara. The 
Mukundamalé of Kulasckhara is a garland of devotional songs. The weaving 
rhythm of the verses has a mesmeric effect when chanted. The thought-processes 
of the devotee lost in Krgna-ecstasy are clearly visible through the luminous 
Sanskrit terms. Lilaguka’s Srikrsna-karndmrta is a favourite with devotees even 
today. Sakti Bhadra wrote Ascarya-ciidamani, a Sanskrit drama on the Ramé- 
Jana theme. Narratives like Anantapura-varnana and — Krjma-gáthá and campil- 
kāvyas like Kartsa-vadha and Kéliya-mardana were written in a mixture of Mala- 
yalam and Sanskrit. Finally, Vaisnava literature of the South burst forth in the 
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glory and grandeur of Narayana Bhattatiri's Sanskrit epic, Ndrdyaniya. Nara- 
yana Bhattatiri has written eighteen prabhandhas on themes chosen from Hindu 
epics as well as works like Dhátu-kdrya and Silpi-raina. But it is Nárdyantya which 
assures him of his pre-eminent position as an epic poet. The poem is in one 
hundred dasakas and retells the story of Krsna as found in the Bhdgavata. The 
devotional fervour of Narayana Bhattatiri converts the legendary story into a 
spiritual adventure. 

Passages relating to the Narastmhavatdra, Gajendra-moksa and Ajdmilopdkhyána 
are couched in mellifluous diction. From the thirty-seventh dasaka onwards, 
Narayana Bhattatiri deals with the captivating history of the Krsna incarnation. 
Each verse here is a gem, each episode a drama in itself. And so we race to- 
wards the end, culminating in a vision of Hari’s form vouchsafed to the poet: 

To my front is a flame 

Brilliant as a kalaya bouquet; 
Within that lustre 

A divine boy’s form; 
Narada and other sages 

Along with the Upanisad-maids 
Singing ecstatic praises; 

Ah ! Nectar flows on my being. 

(Dafaka 100, verse 1) 
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HE term sākta is generally regarded synonymous with tdnirika but it is not 

correct. Sākta has a wider import than ¢dntrika, Also, while Sakta literature 
may be traced back to the Vedas,! Tantric literature had a later? beginning. The 
Vedic seers felt the presence of a divine power or sakti behind all the phenomena 
of Nature. They invoked and worshipped this power under different names. 
There are also references to some female deities in the Vedic hymns. Not all of 
them, however, were regarded as manifestations of Sakti, the female principle 
in the world order. 

The identification of fakti with the female principle is quite understandable. 
Sakti means energy and it is energy which is the productive principle. Energy 
moves, changes, transforms, produces and also sustains; ultimately, all the 
created things lapse again into the original energy. The evolution of the world 
is thus an unfoldment of the creative energy, variously termed as Prakrti, Sakti 
or Maya in Indian philosophy. No creation is possible without $akti. Even the 
great exponent of Advaita Vedánta,? Sankara, has to own that the supreme 
Lord cannot create, and cannot even have an urge to create, without her.‘ 


MOTHER GODDESS IN THE VEDIC PANTHEON 


Any literature, if it is to be termed Sakta, must be concerned with the female 
divine principle. In the Vedas, the most fascinating female deity is Usas, Dawn, 
in whose lap rises the resplendent Sun every morning. She is sometimes conceived 
as the mother of the Sun, and sometimes as his spouse. ‘This Usas is invoked and 
praised in nearly ten hymns of the Rg-Veda.5 She is represented as the eternal 
feminine, always pursued but never overtaken by the Sun, who starts his chase 


1Some scholars opine that the worship of Sakti, the femalc principle, was prevalent even in the 
days of the Indus valley civilization. A large number of terracotta figures or figures on the seals, etc. 
found in the Harappan sites are thought to represent the Mother Goddess later associated with the 
Sakta cult. 

Jt is not very likely that the Tantric literature originated further back than the fifth or sixth 
century. In the Mahabhárata, which seems to have taken its present shape by the fourth century, there 
is no mention of the Tantras. The Amarakosa (c. sixth century) and the other kosas give various 
meanings of tantra, excepting that it is a particular class of Hiudu sacred literature. There is also no 
mention of the Tantras in the writings of the Chinese pilgrims to India as yet. The earliest Nepalese 
manuscripts available today date only from the seventh to the ninth century. 

*According to which there is one ultimate Reality, called Brahman, behind the phenomenal 
world, 

‘Sankara-bhdsya on the Brahma-Sütra, 1. 4.3. 

SR. V. IV. 5.51-52; VII. 5,75-81. 
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after her every morning. Such is her elusive nature. The hymns to Usas are also 
the finest poetic specimens in the whole of Vedic literature. Another interesting 
female deity is Sarasvati, who is at once a river and a goddess. She is not yet 
the goddess of learning as we find her in later times. In the Rg-Veda, she is the 
embodiment of the flowing stream of creation as would appear from the few 
hymns dedicated to her.* Almost at the end of the Rg-Veda we come across the 
famous hymn to Vac,’ also known as the Devi-sükta. This is considered to be the 
first important evidence of the worship of Sakti or Devi or Vic, later the main 
theme in the Tantras. We may also include in Vedic Sakta literature the hymn 
to Night, the Rátri-sükia, who is conceived as a female deity like Dawn and 
invoked through this hymn.* There are also some stray verses in the Rg-Veda 
in which names of such female deities as Prthivi, Ida, Bharati or Sarasvati occur. 
There is, however, no mention in the Rg-Veda either of Durga or any of her 
different forms, such as Kausiki, Vindhyavasini, Candi, Uma, Ambika, Kali 
and others, so much glorified in the Puranas and Tantras. This perhaps indicates 
that the Sakti cult had not been clearly established in the Rg-Vedic period. It is 
only in the later Vedic pantheon that Sakti together with her different forms is 
found to have an access but the process of assimilation seems to have been rather 
slow. Thus, in the Sarhhitàs and the Brahmanas of the Yajur-Veda there are 
references to Ambika not yet associated with Rudra as his wife. She has been 
described there as Rudra’s sister,” and in one place even as his mother.'? Durga 
and her cult seem to have been of non-Vedic origin, but when admitted in the 
Vedic religion, they gradually adopted characteristics of different Aryan 
deities. 

Coming to the Upanisads, we find in the Kena Upanisad, which is one of the 
earlier Upanisads, a reference to a female deity, Uma Haimavati who revealed 
to Indra the nature of Brahman, the supreme Spirit, when gods like Agni and 
Vayu were absolutely baffled in their attempt to fathom Its nature." This may 
be taken to indicate for the first time that the realization of the true nature of 
the ultimate Reality depends upon the favour of the divine Sakti and not on 
one’s own effort. R. G. Bhandarkar" says, ‘since it was Uma that disclosed the 
nature of the Spirit, it may be understood that the Brahman mentioned was 
Rudra-Siva and Umà was his wife.” 

*Jbid., VI. 5.61. 

*Ipid., X. 10.125. 


Ibid., X. 10.127. 

°Tai. S., 1.8.6.1., K.S., IX. 7., Mai. S., 1.10.4., Váj. S., 111, 57., Tai. Br., 1. 6.10.4., Sat. Br., 
II. 6.2.9. : 

1o Mai. S., I. 10.20. 

A Ke, U., III. 3-12 and IV. 1. 

R, G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 111, 

18We, however, find no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva until we reach the Taittiriva Aranyaka, 
which is assigned to the third century 8.c., where Rudra is described for the first time as Ambiklpati, 
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There is also a passing reference in the Mundaka Upanisad to seven female 
powers bearing names like Kali, Kar4li, etc. The tongues rising from a sacrificial 
fire are given these names.4 Nowhere else in the earlier Upanisads is there any 
specific reference to a female divinity. The Svetásvatara, which is of a later date 
and theistic in character, refers to the innate power of the Lord, concealed by 
his own nature.!5 This supreme power is said to be of infinite variety, but know- 
ledge and action are stated to be its natural forms." 


THE SAKTA UPANISADS 


There is a whole body of literature bearing the title of Upanisad, which is 
specifically Sakta in character. They are nearly as many as ten, all obviously of a 
later date. They are as follows: 7ripuropanisad, Tripurd-tapini Upanisad, Bahuyco- 
panisad, Bhavanopanisad, Sarasvati-rahasyopanisad, Sitopanisad, Saubhág yalaksmi Upa- 
nisad, Sumukhi Upanisad, Guhyakáli Upanisad and Devi Upanisad. These Upanisads 
are of a mystical nature, resembling the later Tantras, wherein the secret doc- 
trines and esoteric methods of worship and meditation are unfolded. Some of 
them are manifestly of a theistic nature, dealing with the glory of a particular 
female deity, like Sita or Sarasvati. Others, like the Tripurà-tàpini, go deeper into 
the methods of Sakta worship, and give a detailed account of things connected 
with the worship of Tripurásundari including sti-vidyd, sri-cakra and other allied 
things like mantra and yantra (diagram). It is also interesting to find the famous 
Vedic mantra of Gayatri interpreted here from the standpoint of Sakti. The root 
meaning of the word, savitr is that he is the progenitor of all beings. As tripurd 
also has the same implication, the two deities are considered identical. Here we 
find a fusion of the Vedic and the Tantric ways of realization. Later, the distinc- 


tion between the two completely disappeared. Thus, we find the use of many 
Vedic mantras in Tantric rites. At the same time, the Vedic dcities assume the 


roles and characters of Sakti as depicted in the Tantras. 


EPICS, PURANAS AND UPAPURANAS 
In the Balakdnda (chapters X X XV-VI) of the Ramdyana, there is the story of 


the husband of Ambika (X. 18). Here Rudra is also called Umápati, the husband of Uma, and the 
Goddess, Katyayani, Kanyakumari, Durga and so on (X. I). It is in this Aranyaka that we find for the 
first time KanyAkumári, the virgin goddess of the South identified with Sakti. In the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (first century A.D.) also there is a reference to this goddess (pide the text edited by Schoff, 
p. 46). 

“My. U., I. 2.4. It is to be noted that these names were later associated with the wife of Agni. 
As Siva practically emerged as a combination of the two Vedic gods, Rudra and Agni, so also his 
Sakti as a compound of the spouses attributed to both these deities. Thus Ambika’, Uma or Haimavati 
known as the wife of Rudra, and Kāli, Karali and others as that of Agni gradually came to be asso- 
ciated with the wife of Siva. The Mahdbhdrata gives us hints about how this happened. 

Sue. U., I. 3-4. 

Wibid., VI. 8. 
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Umi, the youngest daughter of Mount Himavan, who was married to Rudra 
(Siva), and who was highly respected by all the gods including Brahma. The 
Mahabharata" and the Harivara' are two important sources so far as the history 
of the cult and worship of Sakti is concerned. 

There is a distinct class of Upapurinas known as Sákta because they deal 
exclusively with the female deity. But these are of a later date. Before these 
Upapuranas, devoted exclusively to the Devi or Sakti, were written, we find in 
some of the principal Puranas, like the Markandeya, Vámana, Varáha, Kürma and 
so on,” chapters in praise of, and on the worship of, the different forms of Devi. 
Though the Bhágavata Purána is primarily devoted to the glorification of Krgna, 
it contains plenty of information concerning the worship of Sakti. The Sakta 
Upapuránas of note, which have come down to us are the following: Devi, 
Kálika, Mahà-bhágavata, Devi-bhagavata, Bhagavati, Candi or Candika, Devi-rahasya, 
and Sati (also called Kálikà or Kali). Devi or Sakti is the central deity in these 
books though she is given names and forms such as Durga, Kali, Candi, Sati, 
etc. Accounts in the Mahdbhérata, Harivamsa and the Puranas show that in early 
times female deities of different forms and names were worshipped in different 
parts of India by the followers of the Vedas as well as by the Savaras, Varvaras, 
Pulindas, Kirátas and many other non-Aryan tribes. Thus the Sakti cult was a 
great synthesizer of the Vedic and the non- Vedic, the Aryan and the non-Aryan, 
religious approaches. 

There are also some other Sakta Upapuranas which are lost and are known 
only by names. They are: Brhannandtkefoara, Kálikà, Nandtkesvara, Nandi, and 
Sdrada™, 


?'The accounts of the Mother Goddess occurring in the Mahdbhdrata may be dated in the third 
or fourth century A.D. There are two Durgd-stotras in the epic, one by Arjuna in the Bhismaparvan 
(chapter XXIII) and the other by Yudhisthira in the Virdfapervan (chapter VI). They speak of 
many aspects of the Great Goddess to be found in the later Tantric texts. The Daksa-yajfia episode in 
the Séntiparvan (chapter CCLXXXIV) of the Mahádbhárata describes how Mahak&li or Bhadrakdli came 
to be associated with Umi, the wife of Siva. In the epic, Durgé has also been described as an earth 
goddess or a vegetable deity, Sdkanibhari (VI. 23.9). On the basis of some seals, scholars infer that 
the concept of the Sd&ambhari aspect of the Mother Goddess may have been familiar even in the days 
of the Harappan civilization. 

IJ, 2-4 and 22. The Harivamsa (II. 2.48-52) states that Viggu descended into the pdtdla (the 
nether regions) and asked Sleep in the form of Time, the destroyer (Nidrd Kdlarüpini), to become the 
daughter of Yafod&, She was told that she would become Kaugiki and would have a permanent 
residence on the Vindhya mountain. She was also told that she would kill Sumbba and Nifumbha 
and would be worshipped by wine and animal sacrifices. 

17 Márk., LXXXI-XCIII. 

Ván., XVII-XX1; LI-LVL 

Var., X XI-XXVIII; XC-XCVI. 

Kür., I. 11-12, Lisgo., II. 11. Når., 13. 

Visnu, V. 1; Bhav., IV. 138. 
“R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapuránas, Vol. II, p. 17. 
silbid., pp. 466-89. 
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There are also some works of the Sütra type of which the dates and author- 
ship are unknown. Sakti-Sütra is one such work. There is another work, Sri- 
vidyá-ratna-sütra, which is attributed to the great Vedintist, Gaudapadacarya. 
Yet another work is Paáránanda-Sütra. There is also a reference to Agastya-Sütra 
supposed to belong to the KAdi-matg of the Sākta school. 


KAVYA LITERATURE 


The story of Siva’s marriage with Umi and the birth of Kumara dealt with 
in the Kumdra-sambhava of Kalidasa occurs in several Puranas, the earlier ones of 
which came into being by the sixth or seventh century, i.e. during the Gupta 
period. The Raghuvamsa refers to Kali (XI. 15), and the Kumdra-sambhava 
describes her as the Divine Mother (VII.39). Vasavadatta of Subandhu (seventh 
century) contains the earliest literary reference to a worshipper of the Buddhist 
goddess Tara. The Sakta Tard, also called Ugratárà, Ekajatà and Nila-sarasvati 
might be an adaptation of the Mahayana Buddhist goddess of the same name.” 
Subandhu also mentions the goddess Katyayani of Kusumapura. Bana’s (seventh 
century) Harsacarita shows that the Tantric rites were gradually encroaching 
upon the Brahmanic religion. Bana was an ardent devotee of Candi and his 
Candi-Sataka shows that he was deeply influenced by the Saptasati or Candi- 
mahatmya of the Markandeya Purana. In his Kadambari, he refers to the worship of 
the mother goddess by the Savaras. Vakpati (c. eighth century) in his Gaudavaho 
describes the temple of Vindhyavasini and also refers to the killing of Mahisasura 
as found in the Candi. Bhavabhüti's Majati-Màdhava (c. eighth century) speaks of 
Aghoraghanta, a Kāpālika ascetic, who happened to be the priest of the Goddess 
Càmundà in Sri Saila, who was worshipped with regular human sacrifices. 
Some fine hymns to Devi are attributed to Sankar&cárya (ninth century), and 
his bhdgya on the Bhagavad-Cità shows that he might have been influenced by the 


Sakta philosophy.*^ 
TANTRAS AND AGAMAS 


The literature classified as Tantra and Agama, which relates to the 


"Some old inscriptions show how the S&kta cult was gradually tending towards Tantricism in the 
age of the Guptas. One such inscription refers to seven manifestations of Sakti, like Maheávart, Camunda 
and so on. (Vide Corpus Inscription Indicarum, Vol. IIT, p. 47). Several terracotta figures, stone discs, seals 
and coins belonging to the Maurya and Kusápa periods have been unearthed during the modern 
times. They indicate that the mother worship was also a popular phenomenon in those days, The 
circular discs with various figures within a circle as found in Patna, Kosam and other places may 
be regarded as the forerunners of the mystical diagrams, yantras found in the later Tantric cult. 
Vide J. N. Banerjea, The Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 171. 

"Vide Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya, History of Sākta Religion, p. 68. 

“Cf. Sudhakar Chattopadhyay, Evolution of Hindu Sects, p. 170. 
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Sakta school, is very extensive and elaborate. The Sakta school had infinite 
ramifications, such as the KAdi-mata, the Hádi-mata, the Kahádi-mata, the Kāli- 
mata, the Kaula-mata and so on. Similarly, their forms of worship, dedras, were 
also numerous, such as the Daksindcára, Vdmácára, Divydedra, Virdcdra, Pasodcdra, 
Kuldcdra, Samaydcára, Cindcára and so on. Books written by different schools 
expressing their views about forms of worship naturally increased the bulk of 
Sakta literature. The divergence of the Sākta deities contributed no less to the 
wealth of Sakta literature. The most famous division is on the basis of the ten 
mahdvidyds, each having a distinct literature of her own. 

The first of the ten mahávidyds is Kali and the best book on her is supposed to 
be the Mahákála Samhita. It is a huge book but unfortunately no longer available 
in its entirety. Its major portion has been secured from Nepal and a project for 
its publication has been taken up. Among other books dealing with Kāli, the 
following may be mentioned: Kála-jfüdna, Kélottara, Káli-kula-kramárcaná, Bhadra- 
kali-cintémant, Kali Yámala, Káli-kalpa, Kalt-saparyi-krama-kalpaoalli, Kali-vildsa 
Tantra, Küli-kula-sarvasva, Kali Tantra, Vifoa-sára Tantra, and Kémesvari Tantra. 
A section called Kali-khanda of the Sakti-sahgama ‘Tantra is also important as is 
the Kali-máhátmya of the Bhairavi Tantra. Raghava Bhatta, the author of Sdrada- 
tilaka, wrote a book called Kdli-tattva, which was widely known in northern 
India. The Sydmda-saparya-vidhi, by Káfin&tha Bhattácárya Tarkālarhkāra, con- 
sisting of seven chapters and the Sydmd-rahasya by Pürnánanda having eleven 
chapters are very important works on Kāli written by Bengali authors. They 
set the standard for Kàli worship in Bengal. Incidentally, Kali has almost be- 
come a favourite deity with the Bengalees who worship her in numerous forms 
such as Siddhakali, Guhyak4li, Bhadrak&li, Smaganak4li, Raksükáli or Maha- 
kali. Kali is, in fact, the most important Sakti deity in eastern India. 

Next comes Tara, whose worship is supposed to be of Buddhistic and Chinese 
origin and appears to have been taken from the country of Bhota, i.e. Tibet. 
There is a vast literature pertaining to her worship. Some of the works about 
her are: Tara Tantra or Térini Tantra, Tárá-sükta, Todala Tantra, Tárárnava, 
Nila Tantra, Mahü-nila Tantra, .Nila-sarasvati Tantra, Cinácára, Tantra-ratna, Tàrà- 
fdvara Tantra, Téara-Upanisad, Ekajati Tantra, | Ekajatà-kalpa, Brakma-ydmala 
Tantra, Mahd-cindcéva-krama, Ekavira Tantra, Tárini-nirnaya and so on. Mention 
must also be made of many compendiums on Tara, such as 7érd-Pradipa by 

"Though the traditional list enumerates sixty-four Tantras, the number of Tantras extant in 
manuscripts is far greater. (Vide Haraprasad Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Second series I, Calcutta, 
1900, pp. xxiv-xxxvii; Catalogue of Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper MSS. belonging to the Durbar Library, 
Nepal, Calcutta, 1905, pp. lvii-bxxi). They seem to have originated in Bengal, wherefrom they 
spread throughout India, in Assam, Nepal, Kashmir and the South, and even beyond the limits 
of India in Tibet and China through Buddhism. Vide HIL, Vol. I, p. 592. 

Cf. Chintaharan Chakravarty, Tantras: Studies in their Religion and Literature (Chapter on Kali 
Worship in Bengal). 
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Laksmana Bhatta, 7árd-rahasya by Agam&carya Sankara, Térd-bhakti-sudhdrnava 
by Narasirnha Thakura, 7ard-bhakit-tarangigi by Prakásánanda, a book of the 
same name by Vimaldnanda as well as another by Küsinatha, 7 érd-kalpa-lata- 
paddhati by Nityánanda, Tdrigi-párijdta by Srividvad Upadhyaya, Makhogra-tárá- 
kalpa and others. Tárd-sahasra-ndma, on which there is a commentary by Lakgmi- 
dhara, also deserves mention. um 

The third in the list, Sodafi is another important Sákta deity who claims the 
worship of innumerable votaries all over the country, from Kashmir to Kerala. 
In her, the divine power is supposed to have reached its fullness. Her name, 
Sodaéi, is significant. Just as the moon is in its full form when it reaches the 
sixteenth phase, she is in the fullness of her power and beauty as Sodasi. Because 
of her beauty and grandeur she is also known as Tripura-sundari or simply 
Sundari and RAjarajeévari. As she was first worshipped by Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahesvara, she is known as Tripura, though there are other interpretations also 
of this term.* She is also conceived as having three different aspects, viz. Bala, 
Bhairavi and Sundari. Sometimes fifty forms are attributed to her, which shows 
her wide popularity. She is supposed to have three main centres of worship: 
Kamagiri in the east, Pürnagiri in the west and Jalandhara at the top of the 
Meru mountain. These three points are looked upon as a triangle with Oddi- 
yàna, the fourth, as the central point. In other words, these locations indicate 
that the cult of Tripura was fairly widespread throughout India. She is worship- 
ped in twelve different forms in different parts of India such as Kamàksi in Kaii- 
ci, Kumari in Kerala, Ambā in Gurjara, Kalikà in Málava, Lalita in Prayaga, 
Vindhyavasini in Vindbyácala, Vi$alaksi in Varanasi, Mangalacandi in Gaya, 
Sundari in Vanga, Mahàlakgmi in Karavira and Guhyeévari in Nepāla as well 
as Bhramari in the Malaya mountain. 

The literature of Tripura or Sodasi, therefore, is vast and elaborate. The 
form of her worship, known as Sri-vidyé, has come down in two main currents 
known as Kádi-vidyà and Hadi-vidya. The former is said to have been initiated 
by Kama or Manmatha and the latter by Lopamudra. The Kādi school is also 
known as Madhumati-mata and its main books are Tanirardja, Matrkarnava, 
Yoginihrdaya and Tripurárnava. The Tantrardja has many commentaries of which 
one named Manoyamd by Subhaganandanátha is the most important. The 
other commentary, Sudarsana, by Premanidhi, is also sometimes attributed to 
his wife Pranamafijari. Bhaskara Raya is also supposed to have written a com- 
mentary, which, however, is not available now. Paramánanda Tantra or Paránanda 
Tantra is an important work on 4ff-vidyd, Another important book on the subject 


V Bralmá-visnu-mahe fddyais-tridafair-arcild  burd, 
Tripureti sadd n&éma kalhitarh daivatais tava. — Várahi Tantra (quoted in the Tantrasdra, 
P. 337, Bangabasi Edition). 
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is Saubhdgya-kalpa-druma, written by Mádhavünandan&tha. There are nearly 
forty other texts dealing with sri-vidyd. To mention some of the important ones 
among them: Vámakefvara Tantra, Sakti-saigama Tantra, Laksmi Tantra, Svacchanda 
Tantra, Tripura-rahasya, Tripurá-sára-samuccaya, Sri-tativa-cintámani, Kama-kald- 
vildsa, Varivasya-rahasya, Varivasyá-prakája, Virüpáksa-paficáfikà, and Lalitdrcana- 
candrikd.™ 

The literature on sri-vidyã became so extensive and popular that the names 
of many gods like Indra, Skanda, Siva, Sürya, Agni,etc. as well as the names of 
some famous sages like Durvasas, Agastya and Visvamitra came to be associated 
with it as its founders. Even great names in the field of Indian philosophy like 
Gaudapada and Sankara are mentioned as authors of a large number of works 
belonging to this group of literature. Gaudapáda is believed to have written a 
hymn, called Subhagodaya-stuti, of fifty-two verses. Sankara is said to have written 
a commentary on it. We have already referred to another work attributed to 
Gaudapada, viz. $ri-vidyá-ratna-sütra. There are also some important hymns 
addressed to the deity which together with commentaries thereon, form an im- 
portant part of Sakta literature and also throw a flood of light on this cult. The 
hymns, Ananda-lahari and Saundarya-lahari, both attributed to Sankara, and the 
commentaries thereon, especially the commentary by Laksmidhara, deserve 
special mention. The hymn, Lalitá-sahasranáma-stotra, and the commentary on 
it by Bhaskara Raya are both indispensable to all students of Tantra. 

We have so far discussed the three manifestations of Sakti and the literature 
that grew round them. This triad of Kali, Tara and Sodasi practically dominates 
the field, enjoying the homage and adoration of innumerable worshippers. The 
remaining seven occupy a minor position and have been overshadowed by the 
previous three. As to the fourth, Bhuvanesvari, the most important book dealing 
with her cult and worship is the Bhuvanesvari-rahasya by Prthvidhara Ácárya who 
is claimed to be a direct disciple of Sankara.There is also a Bhuvanesvari-stotra 
by Prthvidhara. The Bhuvanesvari Tantra, Bhuvanesvari-parijdta and the Bhuva- 
nesoari-kalpa-latá are all important works on this deity. 

With regard to the fifth, Bhairavi, we have two books which are quite well- 
known, viz. the Bhatravi-rahasya and the Bhairavi-saparyá-vidhi. The most impor- 
tant work, however, is Bhairavi Támala. This manifestation of Bhairavi has 
many sub-forms such as Siddha-bhairavi, Tripura-bhairavi, Caitanya-bhairavi, 
Bhuvanesvari-bhairavi, Kamalesvari-bhairavi, Káme$svari-bhairavi and so on. A 
Bhairavi is always associated with a Bhairava, also known as a Vatuka. Accord- 
ing to the Mundamálà Tantra, Bhairava and the incarnation of Nrsirhha are 
identical. | 

There is not much of a separate literature dealing with the cult of the sixth 


For a detailed list sce Gopinath Kaviraj, Tdnirika Sáhilya, p. 49. 
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manifestation, viz. Chinnamastá. Only the Sakti-sasügama Tantra has a section 
on it called Chinnd. 

Similarly, the seventh manifestation named Dhümáüvati, who is supposed to 
be a widow, has no literature of her own. Her manifestation, however, has been 
described in the Prágatosint Tantra. Some are of the opinion that K4la-bhairava 
is associated with Dhümàvati. Others, however, think that she, being a widow, 
can have no Bhairava as her counterpart. 

About Vagalà, the eighth manifestation, we have the Sankháyana Tantra, 
which is also known as Sadotdydgama. -The Vagala-krama-kalpa-valli is also a 
good book on the subject. In the Sammohana Tantra we have an account of the 
incarnation of Vagalà who manifested herself in Saurástra. Visnu undertook 
severe penances to please and propitiate her. It is in response to his entreaties 
that she manifested herself. 

The ninth mahdvidyé, Matangi, became manifest, according to the Brahma 
Ydmala, through the prolonged penances of the sage, Matanga. Mdtarigi-krama 
by Kulamani Gupta and Métangi-Paddhati by Ramabhatta give details about 
the worship of this form of Sakti. Matangi is also known by the name Sumukhi. 
Sumukhi-püjü-paddhati is a well-known manual on the forms and methodologies 
of her worship. Its author, Sankara, who was a disciple of Sundaránanda, belongs 
to the line of the great Vedantist, Vidyáranya. 

The tenth and last of the mahdvtdyds is Kamala. She is represented as of ex- 
quisite beauty, of golden colour, adorned with precious jewels, wearing a red 
silk saree and so on. She is also the goddess of prosperity, i.e. Laksmi, with a red 
lotus as her seat. She is described in the Tantrasdra, Sáradá-tilaka, Sákta- 
pramoda and other such books. 

We have so far dealt with the Tantric literature which has grown around 
the ten well-known manifestations of Sakti. But there are other manifestations 
also. In fact, the list varies from Tantra to Tantra. In the Malini-vijaya Tantra 
we have other names like Mahádurga, Annapürnà, Vagvadini, Pratyangira, 
Tvarità, Nila and Bala. The Tantra-kaumudi furnishes another list raising the 
number of manifestations of Sakti to twenty-seven. In this list, we come across 
more names like Mahisamardini, Triput&, Maham4ya, Bheranda, Camunda, 
Sülini, Katyayani and others. The literature on each of these manifestations is 
not available separately. There are, however, sections in works like the Maya 
Tantra, the Kali-vildsa Tantra, the Rudra Yémala, the Matsya-sitkta, which deal 
with the worship of Durga.* Some chapters of the Mdyd Tantra also deal with 
Jagaddhatri, another form of Durgà. Durga is supposed to have nine different 
forms, called Nava-durgà.* In this way, from one particular manifestation of 


"Vide C. Chakravarty, Tantras: Studies in their Religion and Literature, p. 94. 
^ Kali, Katydyani, Iani, Mupdamardint, Cdmunda, Bhadrakált, Bhadrá, Tvarit&, and Vaisnavi, 
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Sakti, infinite, bewildering varieties sprang up in the course of time. In different 
parts of the country, the same deity Durgà is worshipped in different forms— 
two-handed, four-handed, eight-handed, ten-handed, twelve-handed, eighteen- 
handed and so on. 

The Tantra-samuccaya (c. 1426) is a collection compiled from a number of 
Tantras. The Prapaficaséra Tantra, ascribed to Sankara, is one of the most im- 
portant Tantric texts. It deals with the worship of the various manifestations of 
Siva and Sakti. It, however, refers also to Visnu and his avatdras (incarnations). 
Though a later! work, the Mafhánirvána Tantra represents ‘the best aspect of 
Saktism’.* It enjoys a wide popularity and some scholars are of the opinion that 
the text might have been written in Bengal.* It speaks of the Devi, the goddess, 
as the embodiment of all the gods and their ‘energies’ (Saktis). Thus she is 
Brahmá, the creator, Visnu, the sustainer, and Mahakala, the destroyer. Munda- 
málá Tantra, already mentioned, enumerates hundred names of the goddess. 

In addition to Tantric and Agamic works* discussed so far, there is a large 
number of manuals on various Tantric rituals belonging to different schools of 
Saktism. The Jüanàrmava Tantra is one such work which, along with various 
kinds of Tantric forms of worship, discusses, and attaches the greatest importa- 
nce to, kumdripijd, the worship of maiden as Devi herself. Texts dealing with 
srividyá have already been mentioned. 

A huge literature comprising glossaries and dictionaries has also grown up 
with a view to interpreting the symbolical and mysterious significance of the 
aksaras, bijas, mantras, mudrás, cakras and kundalini. For example, Ekáksara-kosa, 
Bija-nighantu, Máltrkà-nighantu, Mantrávidhána, Mudrá-mghantu, Satcakra-nirüpana, 
and Páduká-paficaka. 

No account of Sakta literature will be complete without a reference to what 
is known as Kaula literature. The Kaulas have been sometimes looked down 
upon by the Vaidikas as preaching something vulgar and un-Vedic, while 
others have extolled them as the exponents of the highest form of Tantrika 
worship. One can have an idea of this much-derided as well as highly adored 
Sakta cult from books like Kuldrnava, Kula-cüdámani, Kula-gahvara, Kula-dipini, 
Kula-paficàsiká, Kula-prakdsa, Kula-mata, Kula-kamala, Kula-tattva-sára, Kuldmrta, 
Kula-ratna-mádlà, Kula-ratna-mádtrkà, | Kula-pradipa, Rudra Yámala, Devi Yámala 
and a host of such other books,™ 


31J. N. Farquhar regards it as quite a modern work, not carlier than the eighteenth century. Vide 
Outline of the Religious Literature of India (Oxford, 1920), p. 35447. 

Vide HIL, Vol. ¥. p. 593. 

35 ]hid., p. 592n. 

“The Tantras are usually in the form of dialogues between Siva and Parvati; when Parvati 
asks questions like a pupil and Siva answers like a teacher, they are called Agamas, and when the 
order reverses, i.e. Parvat! as the teacher answers Siva's questions, they are called Nigamas. 

For an exhaustive list see Gopinath Kaviraj, 7dnirika Sahitya, p. 49. 
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We have already mentioned some of the Yámalas dealing with different 
forms of Sakti. In the Jayadratha Yámala, a supplement of the Brahma Yamala, 
we find plenty of information about various branches of Tantric sé@dhand and 
sáhitya, together with references to a large number of Sakta deities. It has been 
rightly observed that ‘the supplementary literature of the Yamala group indi- 
cates a new orientation of the Tantric culture. The sddhands of the Agamas 
assume in them a more pronounced character of Saktism. ... The later lite- 
rature of pure Saivism ceases to be called Tantra. Tantra proper became more 
Saktic in character. This character became definitely established by the tenth 
century. That is why perhaps Sakta literature becomes synonymous with 
Tantric literature as the latter forms the major and most important part of it. 

Barring a few, the Tantras do not appear to be a pleasing specimen as 
literary productions. But their real value lies in the philosophy they embody, 
and the spiritual nourishment they had been offering down the centuries to mil- 
lions of Hindus. They still govern the Hindu religious ceremonies, sacrifices and 
observances, and are regarded as one of the most popular branches of Indian 
religious literature. They will, therefore, be found immensely useful to any 
literary historian and student of comparative religion and philosophy. 


3P, C. Bagchi, Evolution of the Tantras in CHI, Vol. IV, p. 219. 
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N°? survey of the Indian religious literature can be complete without 

at least a brief study of the works dealing with Ganeéa, Karttikeya 
(Kumara), and Sürya. ‘The cults that have grown around them are minor but 
important. That is why Sankar&cárya includes them among the six cults, 
sanmata,! he has approved and propagated. _ 


GANAPATYA LITERATURE 


Although admitted to the Brahmanic pantheon comparatively late?, Ganeía 
is among the most adored Hindu gods and goddesses, The numerous names 
by which he is known testify to his popularity. Some of his names are: 
Siddhidata (Bestower of success), Vináyaka (Remover of obstacles), Heramba 
(Protector), Gane$vara (Lord of the Ganas*), Ganapati or Gananáyaka 
(Leader of the Gapas) and so on. His popularity is not limited within India 
but has crossed her borders as well.* 

We find no mention of Ganefa in any early Vedic text.’ But it is evident 
from the Mdnava Grhya-Sütra (YI. 14) that Vináyaka (or Vináyakas), the ear- 
liest form of Ganesa, had emerged as a malignant deity (or deities) before the 
Christian era. The Grhya-Sütra refers to four* Vinayakas, and gives an account 
of the rituals connected with their propitiation. The Ydjfiavalkya Smrti (c. sixth 


1These are Saiva, Vaisnava, Sákta, Ganapatya, Kaumüra and Saura. 
* According to Bhandarkar, the cult of Ganapati-Vindyaka came into vogue between the end of 
the fifth and the cnd of the eighth century, vide Vaispavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 148. 
Vide also HIL, Vol. 1, p. 568. 
The attendanis of Siva. 
‘The popular names of Ganeéa outside India: 
Mongolia: Totkhar-oun Khaghan 
Tibet — : Ts'ogs-bdag 
Bgcgs med p'ai bdag po 
China =: Kuan-shi tien 
“Japan. : Kangi-ten 
‘Viniiyakéa 
Shó-ten 
Kwanzan-Shé 
Burma : Mab&pienne 

` Cambodia: Pràh Kenés. 

The epithet ‘Ganapati’ found in the Rg-Veda (11.23.1) refers not to him but to Brhaspati, the 
Vedic god of wisdom. Bhandarkar attributes Gapeía's reputation for wisdom to the confusion resulting 
from this Rg-Vedic reference, vide Vaisparism, p. 149. It may be mentioned here that Gopinath Rao 
has identified Ganeía with Brhaspati, vide his Elements of Hindu Iconography (The Law Printing Housc, 
Madras, 1914), Vol. I, pt. I. p. 45. 

‘They are, viz. Salakatatikata, KigmAndarajaputra, Usmita, and Devayajana. 
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century) also refers to such rituals (I. 271 ff), sometimes in identical language. 
But the rituals appear here in a ‘somewhat developed or complicated form’.’ 
In view of the time gap between the two works, this difference is understandable. 
But the difference between the works is significant in another respect. Though 
six names? are mentioned in the Jüjüavalkya Smrti against four in the Grhya- 
Siitra, they all, unlike those in the GrAyd-Sütra, refer to ‘one’ Vinàyaka who has 
further been described here as the son of Ambika. It may be mentioned here 
that, according to tradition, Siva and Parvati (also called Ambikà) are the 
parents of Ganega. The Smrii also records the appointment of Vinayaka as Gana- 
pati, the Leader of the Ganas by Rudra and Brahma. The Baudhayana Grhya- 
Sütra also speaks of Ganapati. The Narayana Upanisad belonging to the 7 atttiriya 
Aranyaka (X. 1) contains the Ganapati-gáyatri referring to the deity as Vakratunda 
and Dantin.® The Garapat-tdpaniya Upanisad, a later work, is important from the 
theological point of view. It proclaims Ganesa as the eternal Brahman. In the 
Atharvasiras Upanisad, another later work, Vinayaka has been identified with 
Rudra. According to Farquhar,” the Ganapati Upanisad, which forms a part 
of the Atharvafiras Upantsad, has behind it another Upanisad of the Ganapatya 
sect. 

There is no mention of Gane$a as a distinct deity in either of the two great 
epics, the Rámáyana and the Mahabharata." The epithet 'Gane$a! or 'Ganesvara', 
found both in North and South India recensions of the Mahábhüraia, refers to 
Siva. This perhaps leads Przyluski to think that Siva and Gapeía were origi- 
nally one and the same god.” But Bhandarkar” has referred to the Anusdsana- 
parvan (CLI. 26) where Ganeévaras and Vinayakas are mentioned as gods 
bearing witness to the actions of man. 

In the Puranas, Ganeéa is a most favourite deity and references to him and 
his legends are no occasional phenomena there. Chapters LXI-LXIII of the 


7Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vatsmavtsm, p. 148. 
Mita, Sammita, Sala, Katankata, Kiigmanda, and R&japutra. 
*Since Ganeéa emerged as an clephant-headed deity in a much later period, the authenticity of 
this passage is not beyond doubt. 
10Vide J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 206. 
11The North India recension of the Mahabharata, however, categorically mentions Ganeja as a god 
and refers to the popular legend regarding the part he played in connection with the composition of 
the great epic. The legend is that Brahma himself advised Vyasa to approach Ganeéa to write down 
the epic (1.1.75-83). Here Ganefa has been called Heramba, Vighpesa, Gaganüyaka and Sarvajfia. 
Bálabhárata, a poem written in the ninth century, refers to this legend and this was narrated to Alberuni 
(eleventh century) when he visited India. Vide Edward C. Sachau, (Tr.), Alberuni's India Vol. I, 
p. 134. Winternitz believes that the legend was known long before the ninth century and was not 
inserted into the North India recension of the Mahábhárata until 150 years later (vide JRAS, April, 
1898, p. 380). 
18Vide Alice Getty, Ganesa, Munshiram Manoharlal, New Delhi, 1971 (Reprint), pp. 2-3. 
13Vide R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, p. 147. The Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdrata does not con 
tain this. 
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Srsti-khanda of the Padma Purége“ are devoted to the cult of Ganeéa. The Brahma- 
vaivarta Purána, which professes to glorify Krsna, relates in its Gagesa-khanda to 
the legends of the elephant-headed deity. Curiously enough, Ganea has been 
represented here as an incarnation of Krsna. The Garuda (chapter X XIV) and 
Agni (chapters LX XI and GCOXIII) Purágas prescribe rules for the worship of 
Ganefa. Among the other Puranas which refer to Ganega and his legends are the 
Skanda, Matsya, Vàmana, Linga, Siva, and Varáha. A later Ganeía Purdna is devoted 
to the glorification of Ganefa. It also deals with the theology and worship of the 
sect and enumerates the thousand names of the deity. The Bhargava Purána, an 
Upapurána, also contains the story of Ganeéa, his devotees and the vratas sacred 
to him. In the Mudgala Purána, an Upapurana recently discovered, Gaņeśa 
is worshipped as the highest deity. It is an important work for the 
Gànapatya cult. It is believed to have been revealed to sage Mudgala by 
Upamanyu. 

Among the kdzyas containing references to Ganeéa, mention may be made 
of the Gathd-saptasati of Hala and the Málati-Mádhava of Bhavabhüti. In the 
opening stanza of the latter, Ganesa is described as possessing an elephant's 
head. Ganefa figures also in various Tantric texts, viz. the Tantrasdra, Sdrada- 
tilaka Tantra, Rudra Yamala, and Mahánirvána Tantra. In the Gayatri Tantra, 
Ganesa has been referred to as writing down the Tantras to the dictation of 
Siva. The Ganesa Sarihità, mentioned in the list of the Vaisnava Sarhitas,)* is 
possibly a work belonging to the Gánapatya sect." 

That Ganeáa is a favourite deity of the Hindus is also evident from the large 
number of stotras written in praise of him. In fact, a considerable portion of the 
entire stotra literature in Sanskrit is dedicated to him. Mention may be made 
of the Ganapati-mahimna-stotra (attributed to Puspadanta), Ganesa-stavardja (in 
Rudra Yémala), Ganapati-stotra (in Saradà-tilaka Tantra), GaneSa-stotra (in the 
Matsya, Padma, Vardha and Brahmavaivarta Puránas), Ganefa-paiicaratna, and 
Ganesa-bhujanga (attributed to Sankara). 

Ananda Giri (ninth century) in his Saükara-vijaya has mentioned six" different 
sects of the Ganapatya cult, none of which, however, is believed to exist today. 
But the worship of Ganapati is the foremost item in nearly all Hindu religious 
ceremonies throughout India. In Maharashtra, moreover, he is the most 


MCf. the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (Poona) edition. 

1ft is difficult to ascertain when and how the god came to be known as an elephant-headed onc. 
According to some scholars Bhavabhüti's poem is perhaps the first work definitely referring to Ganesa 
as an clephant-faced god. Vids Alice Getty, op.cit, p. 3. 

Cf. F. O. Schrader, Jntroduction to the Paficardiva and the Ahirbudhnya Sarkhitá, p. 7. 

V Vide J. N. Farquhar, op.cit. 

These are Mah&-Ganpapati, Haridri-Ganapati, Ucchista-Gagapati, Navanita-Ganapati, Svarna- 
Ganapati and Santina-Ganapati. For further details vide R, G. Bhandarkar, Vetsnavism, pp. 149-50 
and J. N. Farquhar, op. cit., pp. 270-71 
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popular deity and, during the annual Gapesa-caturthi day, he is worshipped 
with great pomp and festivity. 


KAUMARA LITERATURE 


Skanda-Kárttikeya-Kumára, the traditional god of war and valour, is an 
ancient deity whose worship is still practised in many parts of India. It scems 
that his worship was known in the later Vedic period, if not earlier. He appears 
to be a composite god in the sense that he comprises qualities normally attri- 
buted to the following Vedic deities, Agni, Indra, Soma, Rudra, Varuna, Brhas- 
pati and Hiranyagarbha. In the Vedic pantheon, he is variously spoken of as 
Skanda, Kárttikeya and Kumara. The name 'Kumára' is found in the Rg- 
Veda* (X. 135). Some scholars? think this Kumara is perhaps the prototype of 
Skandá-Kumáàra. The Skanda-yága, included in the parisistas of the Atharva- 
Veda, refers to Skanda's parentage (VI. 4). It is interesting to note that it also 
refers to him as Sadanana, the six-headed, and mentions his association with 
maylüra, the peacock (II. 3). The Satapatha Brahmana describes Kumara as the 
ninth form of Agni or Rudra (V. 1.13.18). The Taittiriya Aranyaka (X. 1) refers 
to Mahasena-Sanmukha (i.e. Karttikeya). The Maitrdyani Samhita mentions 
the most popular names by which the deity is known, Kumara, Karttikeya and 
Skanda (II. 9.1.11-12). In the Chandogya Upanisad, Skanda is spoken of as the 
supreme Being. Here he has been identified with the Vedic sage Sanatkumara 
(VII. 26.2). The conception of Skanda as a god of learning and wisdom is due 
probably to this association of his with sage Sanatkumara. In the Atharvasiras 
Upanisad, Skanda has been identified with Rudra. 

In the Vedanga period, Skanda-K4rttikeya is assigned a more prominent 
position in the hierarchy of Brahmanic gods. Works like the Baudhdyana Grhya- 
Sütra and Hiranyakefin Grhya-Sütra testify to this. In tbe former, the deity is given 
the following names: Skanda, Sanatkumára, Visakha, Sanmukha, Mahásena 
and Subrahmanya (II. 5.9.8). In the latter, Skanda appears to enjoy the same 
status as Visnu, Rudra and others (II. 8.19). 

Skanda's popularity in the epic period is proved by the repeated references 
to his birth and exploits one comes across in the great epics. In the epics and 
Puranas, Skanda has been represented as the son of Rudra or Agni. The Rámá- 

yana, for example, refers to the legend of his birth in the Balakénda (chapters 


18Winternitz believes that the epithet ‘Nejameqa’ found in one of the khilas of the Rg-Veda (occurr- 
ing after X. 184) refers to Naigameya, an aspect of Skanda-K4rttikeya as a son-granting deity men- 
tioned in the Mahdbhdrata and Pur&nas. Vide JRAS, 1895, pp. 149-55. It may be mentioned here 
that the name occurs in some of the Grhya-Sütras, viz. Mdnava 11.18. Naigamesa (same as Nejamega 
or Naigameya) is invoked also in the Ultara-tantra (XXXVI. 9) of the Sufruta Sashhitá (c. first century) 
as a protector of children. 

Vide Sukumar Sen, Indo-Iranica, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 27 
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XXXV-XXXVII). In the Mahābhārata, the story appears several times, for 
instance, in the Vanaparvan (CCXIII-CCXXI), Salyaparvan (XLIII-XLV) and 
Ánufsüsanaparzan (LXX XIII-LXXXVI). The Sabhdparvan of the epic refers to 
a place called Rohitaka (modern Rohtak in the Haryana State) which was dear 
to Karttikeya (XXIX. 4-5). This is perhaps the earliest reference to a place 
sacred to this deity. ‘Rohitaka’, however, does not occur in any of the extant 
Puranas; but one Buddhist Sanskrit text belonging to the early Christian era, 
Mahdmayiiri (verse 21), refers to it as associated with Kàrttikeya-Kumaára. 
According to the epic, the rulers of Rohitaka were the valiant ‘Mattamayirakas’ 
who are usually identified with the ancient Indian tribe, Yaudheyas. A large 
number of Yaudheya coins have been discovered by Sahani from Rohtak. These 
coins, classified and dated by Allan,® clearly show that Kárttikeya-Kumára, 
the Lord of war and the celestial generalissimo, was the guardian-deity of the 
warlike Yaudheyas. The epithet mattamayüraka itself is also significant because 
of its connection with mayüra, the vdhana (vehicle) of Karttikeya. 

The Purànas? describe Skanda-Karttikeya in greater detail. In the Skanda 
Purdna, named after him, he figures quite prominently. Accounts of his birth 
and exploits and references to the firthas sacred to him appear in various places 
of this Purána.4* Among the other Puranas that refer to Skanda, mention may be 
made of the Brahma™ (chapter CX XVIII), Vayu (LX XII), Matsya (CLVIII- 
CLX), Vamana (LVII), Karma (II. 6; 36), and Varáha (XXV). Stories regarding 
Kárttikeya's birth are to be found in some other Puranas also, viz. the Siva 
(Jfana-sarhità, XIX), Padma (Srsti-khanda, XLIII-XLIV), Bhavisya (Bràhma- 
parvan, X XXIX) and Brahmavaivarta (Ganesa-khanda, XIV-XVII). The Bhéga- 
vata (XI. 4.17) reckons Karttikeya as a manifestation of Visnu. Some of the 


Upapuranas like the Visgudharmottara and Saura contain references to the birth 
of Skanda. 


*iFor a detailed information of the references to Skanda-Karttikeya in thc cpic, vide Adritikeya 
(Skanda) in the Mahábhárata by V. M. Bedekar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. 
LVI (pts. I-IV), 1975, pp. 141-77. Vide also A Study of the Kárttikeya Cult as reflected in the Epic and 
Puránas by K. K. Kurukal, University of Ceylon Review, October, 1961. 

3*3 Vide J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India, pp. 265-78. 

“For a detailed information of the references to Skanda-Kürttikeya in the Puranas, vide Skanda 
in the Purápas and Classical Literature by P. K. Agarwala, Purdpa VIII, No. 1 (January, 1966), pp. 135- 
58. Vide also K, K. Kurukal, op.cit. 

Cf. Kedara-khanda, XXVII-XXXI; Kumarikd-khanda, X&XIX-XXXIV;  Avantiksetra-máhátmya, 
XXXIV; Jágara-khanda, LXX-LXXI, CCXLVI. 

“Strangely enough, in this Purina (chapter LX XXI) Kürttikeya is pictured as an amorous and 
erotic deity dallying with the wives of other gods. This particular aspect of his character is nowhere 
found in the whole range of the epic and Puranic literature. The only exception, however, is the Skanda 
Purána (Prabhása-khanda, CCXV. 2) where this aspect of his character is barely touched upon in a 
single line. This is why, perhaps, Kürttikeya is worshipped by ganikds (prostitutes) in northern India, 
particularly in Bengal. Vide Gopinath Rao, op.cit., Vol. II, pt. II, p. 415 and Asim Kumar Chatterji, 
The Cult of Skanda-Kárttikeya in Ancient India, p. 107. 
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Kautilya (fourth century B.C.) in his Arthasdstra (II. 4.19) refers to the gates 
of the city being presided over by gods including Senāpati (i.e. Karttikeya). 
Patafijali (second century B.c.) in his Mahdbhdsya mentions, while explaining 
Panini’s Astddhydyi (V. 3.99), the images of Skanda and Visakha™ as being 
worshipped during his time. On the reverse of some coins belonging to the 
Kusánpa period, there are figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, 
Mahàáseno, Kumàáro and Bizago" representing respectively Skanda, Mahàsena, 
Kumara and Visákha. The Lalitavistara (first century B.C.) indirectly refers to 
the images of various gods including Skanda being worshipped during Buddha's 
time (chapter VIII). The Kasyapa Samhita (c. fifth century) refers to Visakha, 
Kárttikeya, Skanda and Mahüsena. A Skánda or Kaumára Samhita has been men- 
tioned by Schrader. The principal theme of Kalidása's Kumára-sambhava is the 
birth of Kumara or Skanda. This well-known kdvya as well as a large number of 
inscriptions and seals belonging to the Gupta period demonstrate the popularity 
of Skanda as a deity and of his cult. Kálidasa's Meghadüta?? refers to a tirtha 
sacred to Skanda., The Mrecchakafika* of Südraka pictures Skanda as a patron- 
deity of thieves and burglars? (Act III). The Brhat-samhità of Varáhamihira 
(sixth century) describes the image of Skanda with sakti (his characteristic 
weapon) in one of his two hands. The Sanskrit lexicon Amarakosa (c. sixth cen- 
tury) mentions sixteen names of Skanda.* The Kadambari of Bana (seventh 
century) refers to the installation of a figure of Karttikeya holding a spear and 
riding on a peacock. The Kévya-mimamsaé of Rajasekhara (tenth century) men- 
tions one Kárttikeya-nagara (modern Baijnath in the Almora district), a medie- 
val town named after Kárttikeya. The Kathdsartt-sdgara (Book III) of Somadeva 
(eleventh century) gives the account of Skanda’s birth. Here again Kárttikeya 
appears as a god of robbers (XVII. 1.115). The Kathdsarit-sdgara also depicts 


**This passage is rather interesting. The separate mention of Skanda and Visükha show that at 
that time they were regarded as distinct divinities. But there are passages in the Sütras, Epics and 
Purágas representing Vis&kha as another aspect of Skanda. For example, the Mahdbhdraia (III. 216. 
12-13) states that Vis&kha sprang from the right side of Skanda when the latter was struck by Indra's 
thunderbolt. According to R. G. Bhandarkar, ‘this is indicative of the tendency to make the two as 
one person’. Vide Vaisnavism, p. 151. 

“See R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaispavism, pp. 150-51. See also D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 
1921, pp. 22-23. J. N. Banerjea has, however, pointed out that there are really three figures and not 
four, vide Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 145-46. 

"Cf, F. O. Schrader, op.cit., p. 11. | 

3 Pürpamegha, 47. 

*The drama is assigned by different scholars to different dates ranging from the second century 
B.C. to the sixth century A.D. 

This depiction of the dria aspect of Skanda is nothing novel. In the Skenda-yága (also called 
Dhürta-kalpa) Skanda has been represented as a dhirta. Goodwin who edited and translated the text for 
the first time takes the term dhürta in the sense of *master-thief' and compares him with Hermes, 
the Greek god of Knavery. 

*3Svargavarga (1. 39-40). 
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him as a god imparting all branches of knowledge (I. 2.44-61). The Ràjatararigini 
(IV. 423) of Kalhana (twelfth century) mentions the temple of Karttikeya in 
Pundravardhana, a well-known centre of Karttikeya worship as referred to in 
the Garuda Purána (I. 81.16). Several vratas sacred to Karttikeya and Kumara 
are mentioned in the Vrata-khanda of Hemádri (thirteenth century). 

The rituals connected with the worship of Skanda occur in several Tantric 
or Agamic texts such as Kdmika, Kárana, Suprabheda, Amsumat, and Kumara. But 
it is the Kumára Tantra which is exclusively devoted to the cult and worship of 
the deity. It depicts rules and rituals regarding construction of temples, instal- 
lation of images and icons, ceremonies, festivals, processions, fasts, and initiatory 
rites in minute detail. The yantra (mystic) and the mantra (secret) cults and the 
different forms and aspects of the deity are also elucidated. Here Kumara, the 
Divine Child, has been invested with some of the attributes usually associated 
with Siva, such as the great Teacher, the great Healer and the Lord of the 
Bhütas. Siva, though sharing his form with Umi, is still the ideal of asceticism. 
Subrahmanya, the Lord of Valli and Devasená, is likewise the great Ascetic.™ 

Skanda is specially popular in South India. There his favourite names are 
Muruga and Subrahmanya. According to the South Indian tradition, Skanda 
is the embodiment of everlasting fragrance of life, the symbol of Beauty, Truth 
and Love. The earliest Tamil works viz. Paripádal, Tolkáppiyam, Silappadikaram, 
Pattuppattu, Ettutogai, Ahanánüru, Puranünürüi, and Kurufici depict the birth and 
exploits of Muruga in enthralling poetry. The beautiful poem Tirumurugárrupadat 
of Nakkirar is devoted to the glorification of the deity. The Ttru-murais, the 
Tamil Saiva Vedas, contain numerous allusions to Muruga as the ‘dynamic’ 
son of Siva. It may be mentioned here that the Tirumurugárrupadai is included 
in the eleventh book of the Tiru-murats, The Tamil epic poem Kanda Puránam 
is said to be based on some of the sections of the Skanda Purdga. Arunagirinathar’s 
‘mellifluous’ poems on Muruga like the Tiruppugazh, Kandar Alankaram and Kandar 
Anubhüti *mark an important landmark in the revival of the cult of Muruga in 
the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries'.5 The Kumára Tantra, already mentioned, is a 
South Indian Sanskrit text. The Sritattva-nidhi is another important Sanskrit 
text so far as the cult of Skanda-Subrahmanya is concerned. Like the Kumára 


Vide CHI, Vol. IV, p. 311. 

S Skanda-Kürttikeya is often depicted as one who religiously avoids the company of women. For 
example, the Matsya Purdna (CLXXXV.3) describes him as Brahmacárin. Kilidasa’s Vikramorvafi 
(Act IV) says that Skanda's place is forbidden to women. Kathdsarit-sdgara (1X. 5. 174) is another work 
where similar statement occurs. That is why, perhaps, women are not allowed to visit the temples of the 
deity in some places in the South. For example the Kumürasv&min temple near Sandur, in Mysore. 
The Sivalilémrta, a Marathi work, says that a woman gets widowhood for seven successive births if she 
looks at the image of Skanda. Vide Asim Kumar Chatterjee, op.cit., p. 103. 

3M Vide Ratna Navaramam, Kdritikeya the Divine Child, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1973), 
p. 246. 
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Tantra, it also describes the images of various aspects of the deity. But its des- 
cription usually differs from that of the Kumára Tantra and it has also added a 
few more names to the list of sixteen” images referred to in the Kumara Tantra. 
Sankara’s Subrahmanya-bhujanga, in bhujanga metre, is full of devotional fervour 
and exaltation. This Sanskrit poene ‘reveals the efficacy of meditation, praise 
and prayer to Lord Subrahmanya and is considered as a hymn of imperishable 
value'. Subrahmanya-astottara-Sata-ndmdvali, believed to have been revealed 
by Nandikesvara to sage Agastya, enumerates one hundred and eight names of 
Subrahmanya. That Subrahmanya is an extremely popular deity is proved by 
the numerous temples dedicated to him in various parts of South India, 
and the six sacred seats on the hillocks in Tamilnadu. Gopinath Rao rightly 
observes that ‘Subrahmanya is almost exclusively a South Indian deity’. 


SAURA LITERATURE 


Sürya, the Sun-god, is an object of profound adoration since the Vedic 
times. He is believed to deliver man from sin and shame, dishonour and disease, 
and bestow on him all blessings including wealth and health, fame and food. 
In the Rg-Veda there are at least ten hymns addressed to him. He has been des- 
cribed in the Rg-Veda as seated on a chariot drawn by seven horses. Usa has 
been depicted as his bride (VII. 75.5), as his mother (VII. 78.3) and as a 
frivolous damsel trying to tempt him (VII. 80.2). The Vedas describe him as 
the cause of the world, ‘the soul of movable and immovable things’ (Rg-Veda 
I. 115.1). The Sürya Upanisad, a much later work, is an important Saura docu- 
ment. It is devoted to the glorification of Sürya, elaborating the Sdvitri-mantra 
(the Gayatri) of the Rg-Veda. It is a book of Brahma-tattva-jfiána to the worshippers 
of the Sun. The Grhya-Sütras prescribe the worship of Sürya for the attainment 
of riches, fame, and long life. 

The epics and Puranas also refer to Sürya as a great god. In the Yuddha- 
kända (Chapter CV) of the Rámàáyana, sage Agastya teaches Sri Rama the Aditya- 
hrdaya-stotra to help him win the battle with Ravana. In this hymn Sürya has 
been described as Brahma, Visnu and Siva in one, nay, the Lord of all the 
three. The epic also refers to the ürdhvabàhu ascetics praying to the Sun (II. 
95.7). The Mahabharata refers to a large number of Sun worshippers, the Sauras 
(VII. 58.15). This is perhaps the first literary reference to a distinct sect of the 


*Saktidhara, Skanda, Senápati, Subrahmanya, Gajavühana, Saravanabhava, Karttikeya, 
Kumára, Sanmukha, Türakári, Senani, Brahma-éàstà, Valli-Kalyinasundaramirti, BülasvAmin, 
Krauücabhcettá, Sikhivahana. For a detailed description of the different aspects of Subrahmanya images, 
see Gopinath Rao, of.cit., Vol. II, pt. II, pp. 433 ff; for the original Sanskrit passages, sec pp. 
203 ff. 

3 Vide Ratna Navaratnam, of.cit., p. 223. 
9 Gopinath Rao, op.cit., p. 415. Vide also Asim Kumar Chatterjee, op.cit., pp. 66-76. 
9» £.V. I. 50. 8-9; IV. 13.3. 
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Sun worshippers. There are two Sarya-stotras in the epic (III. 3), one by Dhau- 
mya and the other by Yuddhisgthira.* Yuddhisthira calls Sürya, Brahman eter- 
nal, Brahma fáfvatam. The depiction of the Sun-god in both the epics is more or 
less the same in essence and character: Sürya is the supreme Spirit, the Lord 
of all the gods, the Soul of all creatures, the Cause of all things, the Substratum 
of the manifested world, the Self-existent and the Unborn. Quite a few chapters 
of the Brahma (XXVIII-XXXIII) and Mérkandeya (CII-CX) Puránas are 
devoted to the glorification of the Sun. The Bhdgavata Purána (V. 21-22) glorifies 
Sürya as a manifestation of Lord Visnu, who stimulates all objects both living 
and non-living. Mention may also be made of the other Puranas like the Visnu 
(II. 10), Agni (LI, LXXIII, XCIX), Karma (XL-XLII), Garuda (VII, XVI, 
XVII, XXXIX), Bhavisya (Bráhmaparvan, CKXXIX-CXLI), Matsya (LX XIV- 
LXXX), and Skanda (Prabhdsa-khanda) which refer to Sürya, his worship, 
observances, cults, etc. Of the Saura Upapuránas, mention may be made of the 
Samba, Sauradharma, Sauradharmottera and Sürya. The first one deals principally 
with the cult of the Sun, It tells the story of Samba’s constructing the temple of 
the Sun in Mülasthána (modern Multan) and importing some Magi priests 
from Sákadvipa (modern Iran) for his worship. The last three Upapuránas are, 
however, lost. 

Sürya figures also in the Tantras. The Sammohana Tantra mentions quite a 
large number of Tántric texts belonging to the Saura cult.“ The account may be 
fictitious, but it certainly indicates the importance of the deity in the Tantric 
pantheon. The Tantrasára describes the rituals connected with the worship of 
Sürya. 

From the Harsacarita of Bana (seventh century) it is clear that Prabhákara- 
vardhana, Harsa's father, and Harga himself were ardent devotees of the Sun- 
god. The copper-plate grant® of Hargavardhana is also a pointer to this. The 
Sürya-fataka of Mayüra (seventh century) is a beautiful work consisting of one 
hundred hymns in praise of Sürya. The Málati-Mádhava of Bhavabhüt refers 
to the Sun as remover of all sins and dispenser of holy blessings. The Saura 
Samhita, mentioned by Schrader“ and preserved in manuscript in Nepal,® is 
devoted to the worship of Sürya. It is an important document of the Saura cult. 
Though dated a.D. 941, some scholars think that it belongs to a much earlier 


«Cf, J. N. Farquhar, op.cit., p. 151. 

41The stotra by Yudhisthira is not included in the Critical Edition. 

“Of. P. C. Bagchi, Studies in the Tantras, p. 100; vide also CHI, Vol. IV, p. 222. 

C Vids Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. In the epigraphic records Prabhakaravardhana's father 
and grandfather, Adityavardhana and Rajyavardhana, are also described as great devotees of the Sun, 
parama-dditya-bhakias. , 

“Op.ct., p. 11. 

aJ, N. Farquhar, op.cit., p. 205. 

«t fhid, 
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date. In the Prabodha-candrodaya of Kysna Miéra (eleventh century) the Sauras 
have been given an honourable position. 

With the spread of Vaignavism, the cult of the Sun gradually began to lose 
its popularity, as Visnu, originally a solar deity, assimilated in himself much of 
the elements attributed to Sürya in the earlier days." The opposition. of the 
Saivas, particularly the P&$upatas, also largely contributed to the gradual 
decline of the Solar cult. At present the Sauras represent a very small sect mainly 
to be found in Madhya Pradesh and some of the southern States. 

It is clear from the Vedic, epic and other early Sanskrit works that the 
worship of the 'atmospheric' Sun as a god was in practice in ancient times. But 
the conception of the Sun as 'an imaginary god of light' and the practice of 
his worship in images and temples is a comparatively late phenomenon.** 
Puranic works like the Visnu, Bhavisya, and Sámba, Varahamihira’s Brhat-samhita 
(chapters LVIII and LX), and many early coins, seals and inscriptions'? indi- 
cate that the later phase of the Sun worship was due to the influence of another 
cult of the Sun introduced in north-western India from Persia in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. Magian Sun-god Mihr (Sanskrit Mihira), a cor- 
ruption of Mithra, the Avestan form of the Vedic Mitra, and his cult took roots 
in Indian soil and gradually made its way into the Indian pantheon. But this 
new sect was mainly confined to the north-western region extending in the east 
as far as Mathura and there is ample evidence to show that this progress was 
due to the royal patronage of the Scytho-Kusanas. In other parts of North 
India, the Sun worship became ‘somehow associated with Buddhism’.“ The 
figures of the Sun at Bodhgaya and Bhaja, for instance, are represented in ‘an 
allegorical capacity, with reference to Buddha’s solar character’. Some schol- 
ars observe, ‘Certainly even in primitive Buddhism, Sakyamuni had come to 
be identified with the Sun-god, and his nativity likened to the rising of another 
Sun’. The Saura sects in the South, however, still followed the Vedic cult. 
Some old Sürya images are very helpful in tracing the difference between North 


“The Purünic legend regarding Samba, son of Krsna, and the installation by him of an image of 
Sürya in the Multan temple is interesting. It indirectly indicates the gradual association of the Sun 
cult with Vaignavism by which it was subsequently absorbed. The Mahdbhérata reference to the Paiica- 
rütras, a sub-sect of Vaignavism, as having imbibed their doctrinal elements from the Sun himself is also 
of much significance. In the Satapatha Bráhmana there are hints about the identification of Visnu and 
Sürya (XIV. 1.1. 7-10). 

“Vide R. C. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurdnas, Vol. 1, pp. 29-32. 

4*P, Gardner, The Coins of the Greek and Scythian Kings of Bactria and India, pp. 131, 134, 141-43, 155; 
R. B. Whitehead, Catalogus of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Vol. I, pp. 188-89, 198; J. N. Banerjea, 
Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 198-99. 

S'Sudhakar Chattopadhyay, Evolution of Hindu Sects, p. 176. 
"Vide Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, p. 54. 
stTbid., p. 53. 
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Indian and South Indian traditions.* The South Indian cult was gradually 
tending towards Tántricism as is evident from Ananda Giri’s Sankara-vijaya. 
There were, according to Ananda Giri, six classes of Sun worshippers“ during 
the days of Sankara. They all wore marks of red sandal paste, garlands of red 
flowers, and repeated the mantra of eight syllables. They identified Sürya with 
Visnu and Siva. There was, however, some common ground between the Magian 
Sun cult and the Vedic one which helped them to be completely merged in the 
later period. This fusion can be traced in the Bhavisya Purága. 

That the Sun-cult was very popular in India is proved by the hundreds of 
sculptural representations of the deity and numerous temples dedicated to 
him. We have already mentioned the historic temple at Multan which was 
visited by Hiuen Tsang, Alberuni and others.* Tt existed till the seventeenth 
century, when it was demolished by Aurangzeb. "The famous temple at 
Konárak (Orissa) was perhaps built at a time when the deity was gradually 
sliding into oblivion in popular esteem and worship.* 


Gopinath Rao has summarized the contrast of the North Indian and the South Indian images 
as follows: ‘It may be scen that there are two varieties among these images, namely, the North Indian 
and the South Indian. Each of these possesses very marked peculiarities which are easy of recognition. 
The South Indian figures of Sürya have, as a rule, their hands lifted up as high as the shoulders, and 
are made to hold lotus flowers which are only half-blossomed; the images have invariably the udarabandha, 
and their legs and feet are always left bare. The North Indian images, on the other hand, have generally 
their hands at the natural level of the hips or the elbows, and are made to carry full-blown lotuses which 
rise up to the level of the shoulders, and their forelegs have coverings resembling modern socks more 
or less in appearance and the feet are protected with a pair of footwear resembling boots. The udara- 
bandha is not found in the Northern variety of the images of the Sun-god, but there is a thin cloth or a 
sort of coat of mail shown as being worn on the body. The South Indian images are as often with the 
seven horses ... The common features of both Southern and Northern varieties of Sürya are that the 
head is in all cases adorned with a kirffa surrounded by a circular halo or prabhámandala, and that in 
several instances the characteristic seven horses and their driver Aruna are not missing.” —Of.cit., Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 311-12. 

“Vide, R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, pp. 152-53. 

S ]bid., p. 154. 

V Ibid. 

*This article has been prepared by the Editorial Board of CHI, Vol. V—Editor. 
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AINA literature begins with the last of the Tirthankaras!, Mahávira (c. 599- 

527 B.c.), who reorganized the old Nirgrantha sect and revitalized its moral 
and religious zeal and activities. He preached his faith of ahimsd (non-violence 
or harmlessness) and self-purification to the people in their own language which 
was not Sanskrit, but Prakrit. The form of Prakrit which he is said to have 
used was Ardha-Mágadhi, by which was meant a language that was not pure 
Mágadhi but partook of its nature. 


TWELVE ANGAS 


Mahávira's teachings were arranged in twelve Angas (parts) by his disciples. 
These Angas formed the earliest literature on Jainism, and were as follows: 

1. Acaranga laid down rules of discipline for the monks. 

2. Sülrakridiüga contained further injunctions for the monks regarding 
what was suitable or unsuitable for them and how they should safe- 
guard their vows. It also gave an exposition of the tenets and dogmas 
of other faiths. 

3. Sthdéndnga listed in numerical order, categories of knowledge pertaining 
to the realities of nature. 

4. Samaváyárga classified objects in accordance with similarities of time, 
place, number, and so on. 

5. Vyakhyà-prajfiapti or Bhagavat explained the realities of life and nature 
in the form of a catechism. 

6. Jüatrdharmakathà contained hints regarding religious preaching as well 
as stories and anecdotes calculated to carry moral conviction. 

7. Upàsakádhyayana or Upásaka-dafüka was meant to serve as a religious 
code for householders. 

8. Antakrddasáka gave accounts of ten saints who attained salvation after 
immense suffering. 

9. Anuttaraupapátika contained accounts of ten saints who had gone to the 
highest heaven after enduring intense persecution. 

10. Prafna-vydkarana contained accounts and episodes for the refutation 
of opposite views, establishment of one’s own faith, promotion of holy 
deeds, and prevention of evil. 


1 Jainism admits twenty-four Tirthankaras who were responsible from period to period for the 
promulgation of religion or dharma. The twenty-third Tirthankara was Parévanatha whose historicity 
is now accepted. Mahavira, whom Buddhist texts mention as Nigantha Nütaputta, was a senior 
contemporary of Buddha (c. 535-486 ».c.). He came from a ruling. clan and was related to the royal 
families of Magadha. 
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11. Vipáka-Sütra explained how virtue was rewarded and evil punished. 
12. Drstivdda included the following five sections: 


V—20 


(a) 


(5) 
(c) 
(4) 


Partkarmáni contained tracts describing the moon, the sun, Jam- 
budvipa, other islands and seas, as well as living beings and non- 
living matter. 

Sülra gave an account of various tenets and philosophies number- 
ing no less than 363. 

Prathamánuyoga recounted ancient history and narrated the lives 
of great kings and saints. 

Pirvagata dealt with the problems of birth, death, and continuity, 
and consisted of the following fourteen sub-sections: 

(7) Utpáda described how substances such as living beings are 
produced and maintained and decayed. 

(ii) Agrdyant gave philosophical exposition of nature. 

(13) Viryadnupravdda explained the powers and potentialities of 
the soul and other substances. 

(iv) Asti-násti-braváda studied the substances of nature from 
various points of view pertaining to their infinite qualities 
and forms. 

(v) Fidna-pravdda was a study in epistemology, giving an 
exposition of how knowledge was acquired in its five forms, 
namely: mati (desire), sruti (hearing), avadhi (attention), 
manah-paryáya (the state of mental perception which precedes 
the attainment of perfect knowledge), and kevala (the highest 
possible knowledge). 

(vi) Satya-pravàáda studied the nature of truth and reality and 
forms of untruth. 

(vit) Atma-praváda was the study of the self or the principle of life. 

(viii) Karma-praváda gave an exposition of the eight forms of karma, 
bondage, namely: jidndvarana (knowledge-cover or error), 
daríandvarana (obstruction of one's philosophical views), 
vedaniya (expression of feelings), mohaniya (producing delu- 
sion), dyu (duration of life as governed by Karma), ndma 
(attachment to name), gotra (attachment to race), and anta- 
rdya (any obstacle to realization) as well as their subdivisions. 

(ix) Pratyákhyánaváda contained expiatory rites, and rules for the 
observance of fasts and vows. 

(x) Vidydnuvdda was an exposition of various sciences and arts, 
including prognostication. 

(xt) Kalyanaváda was devoted to astrology anda description of the 
five auspicious events, that is, conception, birth, renuncia- 
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tion, enlightenment, and salvation, in the lives of the sixty- 
three great men, namely, the Tirthankaras, the Cakravartins, 
the Baladevas, the Narayanas, and the Prati-Náráyanas. 


(xii) Prdnavdda was the science of physical culture and longevity, 
and expounded the eight forms of medical treatment. 


(xiii) Kriydvisdla gave an exposition of the seventy-two fine arts, 
including writing and poetry. 

(xiv) Loka-bindu-sára treated of worldly professions as well as ways 
and means to secure salvation. 


(e) Cüliká was the fifth section, of Drsfiváda, dealing with charms and 
magic, including methods of walking on water, flying in air, 
and assuming different physical forms. 


THE DIGAMBARA TRADITION 


This comprehensive collection of practically the whole knowledge of the 
times, secular as well as religious, could not survive long in its original form. 
According to the Digambara Jains*, the whole canon was preserved for only 
162 years after Mahavira, that is up to the eighth successor, Bhadrabahu. After 
that, portions gradually began to be lost.* So, after 683 years from the nirvána 
of Mahavira, what was known to the dcdryas (teachers) was only fragmentary. 
It was only the knowledge of a few portions of the Pürvagata or Pürvas that was 
imparted at Girinagara in Kathiawar by Dharasena to his pupils Puspadanta 
and Bhütabali who, on the basis of it, wrote the Satkhandàgama in the sütra 
(aphorism) form during the first or second century A.D. The $atkhandágama 
is, therefore, the earliest available religious literature amongst the Digambaras. 
It is for them the supreme authority for the teachings of Mahavira. Another 
most esteemed work, written about the same time as the Satkhandágama, was 
the Kasdya-pdhuda of Gupnadharácárya. Drstivdda, the twelfth Anga, was also the 
basis of this text. The Digambaras, who thus have their pro-canon, refused to 
acknowledge the canon compiled at the Pátaliputra Council in the fourth 
century B.C. 


* As carly as in the first century a.D. the followers of the Jaina religion were divided into two main 
sects or schools known as the Digambara or 'sky-clad' (i.e. naked) and Svetambara or ‘white-clad’ 
(i.e. wearing white robes). There are some slight differences between them in finer matters of 
doctrine and cult practices, and each of these two sects claims precedence over the other. The Digam- 
baras speak of a legend about the origin of the division, which differs from the legend prevalent 
among the Svet&mbaras. Cf. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, pp. 347 ff. Some scholars, however, look upon the 
famine (fourth century B.c.), on the advent of which a body of Jaina monks migrated from Magadha 
to KarpAtaka under Bhadrabáhu, as the possible seed of the great schism. Because, after the 
famine when the followers of Bhadrab&hu returned to Magadha, they found a great gulf between 
the practices of their own and those of others who stayed in 

3 See the next article, Prakrit Language and Literature, of this volume, p. 170. 
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The literary tradition of the Svetambara Jains is, however, different. They 
agree with the Digambara view so far as the continuity of the whole canon up 
to Bhadrabahu is concerned. The Svetámbaras say that after Bhadrabahu had 
migrated with a host of his adherents to the South on account of a famine, the 
monks who remained in Magadha met in a Council at Pátaliputra, already 
referred to, under the leadership of Sthülabhadra. Therea compilation was 
made of the eleven Angas together with the remnants of the twelfth. This was 
the first attempt to systematize the Jaina Agama.‘ But in the course of time, the 
canon became disorderly. Therefore, the monks met once again at Valabhi in 
Gujarat under the presidentship of Devarddhi Ksamásramana in the middle of the 
fifth century a.D. All the sacred texts available today were collected, systematized, 
redacted and committed to writing by this Council. They are as follows: 


l. The eleven Angas named above, the twelfth being totally lost. 

2. Twelve Upàngas (sub-parts): Aupapátika, Rdyapasenaijja, Fivdbhigama, 
Prajfiápand, Sürya-prajfíapti, Jambudvipa-prajfiapti, Candra-prajfiapti, Nirayá- 
vali, Kalpdvatamstkd, Pusptkd, Puspacülikà, and Vrsnidafa. 

3. Ten Prakirnas (scattered pieces) : Catuh-farapa, Atura-pratyakhyana, Bhakta- 
parijfid, Samstdraka, Tandula-vaitálika, Carhdávijjhaya, Devendra-stava, Gani- 
vidyé, Mahà-pratyükhyána, and Vira-stava. 

4. Six Cheda-Sütras: JVisitha, Mahd-nisitha, Vyavahára, Acaradasá, Kalpa, 
and Pafica-kalpa. 

5. Two Ciilika-Sitras: JVandi-Sütra and Anuyogadvara. 

6. Four Müla-Sütras': Uttarddhyayana, Avasyaka, Dafa-vaikálika, and Pinda- 
niryukti. 

There are, however, variations in this classification. Sometimes Nandi, 
Anuyogadvára, and Pafica-kalpa are put at the head of the Prakirnas. Instead of 
Pafica-kalpa, Jita-kalpa by Jinabhadra is sometimes mentioned amongst the 
Cheda-Sütras. Traditionally, the number of texts fixed at Valabhi is forty-five; 
the names, however, vary up to fifty. 

In a few cases the names of authors are also mentioned. For example, the 
fourth Upànga, Prajfidpand, is ascribed to Syámácárya; the first of the ten 
Prakirnas, Catuh-sarana, to Virabhadra ; the fifth Cheda-Sütra, Kalpa, to Bhadra- 
bahu; and the sixth, jita-kalpa, to Jinabhadra; the first Cülika-Sütra, Nandi- 
Sūtra, to Devarddhi; and the third Müla-Sütra, Dafa-vaikálika, to Svayambhava. 

* The collective term given by the Jains to their canonical texts is Agama or Siddhanta. 

5 W. Schubring thinks that the Müla-Sütras are ‘intended for those who are still at the beginning 
(mala) of their spiritual career.’ Cf. Worte Mahdviras, p. 1. But it is now generally believed that as they 
are very old and important texts of Jainism they are probably termed ‘Mila-texts’. Charpentier thinks 
that they contain ‘Mahiivira’s own words’ and therefore, they are called Müla-Sütras. (Vide Ullarà- 
dhyana-Séira, Introduction, p. 32). This ERSS however, is not accepted by Winternitz. (Vide HIL, 
Vol. II, p. 466 n. 1). 
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It is therefore evident that books written up to the time of the Valabhi Con- 
ference were included in the canon. Perhaps some later works were also included 
in the Agama as is shown by the enlargement of the list up to fifty. But there is 
no doubt about a good deal of the material in the Agama texts being genuinely 
old as is proved by the absence ef any reference to Greek astronomy and the 
presence of statements which are not altogether favourable to the Svetambara 
creed, such as Mahávira's emphasis on nakedness. 


THE JAINA CANON: AN ESTIMATE 

The language of these texts is called drsa by which is meant Ardha-Magadhi. 
But it is not uniform in all the texts. The language of the Angas and a few other 
texts, such as the Uttarddhyayana, is evidently older and amongst them the 
Acératiga shows still more archaic forms. The language of the verses generally 
shows tendencies of an earlier age also. On the whole, the language of this 
Ágama does not conform fully to the characteristics of any of the Prakrits 
described by the grammarians; but it shares something with each of them. 
Therefore Dr Jacobi called this language Old Máharástri or Jaina Maharastri. 
But this designation has not been accepted and it is simpler and.better to call 
it by its traditional name Ardha-Magadhi. 

Though the contents are quite varied and cover a wide range of human 
knowledge conceived in those days, the subject-matter of this canonical litera- 
ture is mainly the ascetic practices of the followers of Mahavira. As such, it 
is essentially didactic, dominated by the supreme ethical principle of ahzmsd. 
But, subject to that, there is a good deal of poetry and philosophy as well as 
valuable information about contemporary thought and social history including 
biographical details of Par$vanatha, Mahavira, and their contemporaries. Many 
narrative pieces, such as those found in the Uttarddhyayana, are interesting and 
instructive and remind one of the personalities and events in the Upanisads 
and the Pali texts. From the historical point of view, the life of Mahavira in the 
Acáráfiga, information about his predecessors and contemporaries in the Vyakhyd- 
prajñapti or Bhagavati and the Updsaka-dasdka, about his successors in the Kalpa- 
Sütra, and about monachism practised in the days of Mahavira in eastern India 
in Dasa-vaikdlika are all very valuable. 


THE COMMENTARIES ON THE JAINA CANON 


A vast literature of commentaries has grown round the Agamas themselves. 
The earliest of these works are the niryukiis, attributed to Bhadrabahu. They 
explain the topics systematically in Prakrit verse, and elaborate them by narrat- 
ing legends and episodes. Ten of these works are available. 

Then, there are the bhäsyas similarly composed in Prakrit verse. These, 
in some cases, have been so intermingled with the niryuktis that it is now difficult 
to separate them. The bhdsyas carry the systematization and elaboration further. 
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These texts, of which there are eleven available, are mostly anonymous, The 
elaborate bhäsya on the Avafyaka-niryukti is, however; attributed to Jinabhadra 
Ksamasramana and that on the Kalpa-Sütra to Sahghad&sagani. 

The cürnis, of which twenty texts are available, are prose glosses with a 
curious admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit, Some of them contain valuable 
historical information as well. The Avafyaka-cürni, for example, makes mention 
of a flood in Sravasti, thirteen years after Mahàávira's enlightenment. The 
Nisitha-ciirgt contains a reference to Kalakácárya who invited a foreigner to 
invade Ujjain. All the cirgis are indiscriminately ascribed to Jinadásagapi. 

The last strata of the commentary literature consist of tikds which carry the 
expository and illustrative process to its logical conclusion. They are written in 
Sanskrit retaining, in many cases, the Prakrit narratives in their original form. 
The well-known /iká writers are Haribhadra, Silànka, Santi Siri, Devendra 
alias Nemicandra, Abhayadeva, Dronacarya, Maladhárin Hemacandra, Mala- 
yagiri, Ksemakirti, Vijayavimala, Santicandra, and Samayasundara. Their 
activities were spread over a period of 1,100 years between the sixth and 
seventeenth centuries. A number of other forms of commentaries called dipikas, 
urttis, and avaciirnis are also extant. 


JAINA PHILOSOPHICAL TEXTS ON THE KARMA DOCTRINE ] 


The Satkhandágama of Puspadanta and Bhütabali, as already mentioned, 
is the earliest and most authoritative work on Jaina philosophy. Its six sections 
are Jivasthána, Ksudrakabandha, Bandhasvdémitva, Vedaná, Varganà and Maha- 
bandha. The last of these is almost an independent work and is popularly known 
as Mahádhavalá. It is composed in sütras, the language of which is Sauraseni 
Prakrit strongly influenced on the one hand by Ardha-Magadhi, particularly 
in its technical phraseology, and on the other by Maharagtri. It gives a very 
systematic and thorough exposition of the doctrine of Karma (results of action) 
which forms the most essential part of Jaina philosophy. The Kasdya-pahuda 
of Gupadharácárya is also devoted to particular aspects of the Karma doctrine. 
It is composed in 233 gáthá-sütras which have been elaborated by the ciirm- 
sütras of Yativrsabha. Many commentaries are said to have been written on these 
works but the only one now available to us is the Dhavald of Virasena on the 
Satkhandágama and the fayadhavalà of Virasena and Jinasena on the Kasdya- 
páhuda written during the ninth century in Sauraseni Prakrit. They are very 
voluminous and masterly. During the tenth century, their subject-matter was 
compressed by Nemicandra Siddhàntacakravartin in his Gommatasdra ( Jiva- 
kénda and Karmakénda), the Labdhisüra, and the Ksapanasdra in about 2,400 
gathd verses. These works now form the basis of studies in Jaina philosophy, 
particularly amongst the Digambaras. 

The Svetimbara literature on the Karma doctrine, besides the canonical 
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works, consists of the six karmagranthas, separately called Karmavipáka, Karma- 
stava, Bandhasvdmitva, SadaSiti, Sataka, and Saptatikd of uncertain authorship 
and date, and also the Kamma-payadi of Sivasarman and the Paficasanigraha of 
Candrarsi, all composed in gdthd-siitras and covering the same ground in subject- 
matter as the works of Nemicandra. | 


OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 


Next to the Karma doctrine in religious importance are the duties and 
practices of monks and householders. The earliest work on this subject amongst 
the Digambaras is the Mülárádhand of Sivarya which contains 2,166 Prakrit 
verses giving an exposition of the four devotions, namely, faith, knowledge, 
conduct, and austerities, but at the same time dealing with practically all aspects 
of Jainism. Narrative and descriptive elements are also not wanting in the work. 
At places the poet in the author gets the better of the religious teacher, and 
he flashes forth in beautiful fancies and figures of speech. The Mülàcára of Vatta- 
kera prescribes, in a thoroughly systematic manner, in about 1,250 Prakrit 
verses, the duties, practices, and observances of ascetics. 'The work has close 
affinities with the Mülaradhaná of Sivarya as well as with the Agama texts of the 
Svetambaras dealing with similar topics. The Karitikeyanupreksà of Kumara 
contains, in 500 Prakrit verses, a beautiful exposition of the twelve reflections 
recommended for the promotion of the feeling of renunciation. 

But the author who exercised the greatest and the most dominant influence 
on Jaina literature and gave form and shape to the Digambara creed as it 
exists today is Kundakundacarya. Tradition ascribes to him a large number 
of works of which more than a dozen texts called pahudas (prābhrtas) are now 
available. They are on the subjects of Darsana (36 verses), Cáritra (44), Sūtra 
(27), Bodha (62), Bháva (163), Moksa (106), Liñga (22), Sila (40), Ratna (162), 
Dvádasünupreksá (91), JNiyamasara (187), Paficastikàya (180), Pravacanasára, and 
Samayasára (415). The last three works are particularly popular and the Samaya- 
sdra is regarded as the author's best and most sacred production on spiritual 
topics. The works of Kundakundacarya may be regarded as the earliest models 
of that ascetic poetry and philosophy which became so popular through a long 
line of Jaina, Buddhist, and Hindu saints, cutting across all communal barriers. 

The dates of these saintly compositions are uncertain, and all that may be 
said about them is that they belong to the early centuries. To the tenth century 
belongs Devasena whose works, the Bhdvandsaigraha, the Arüdhanására, the 
Tattvaséra, and the Darfanasára, besides their religious and moral exposition, 
contain important and interesting information about the origin and develop- 
ment of various sarighas in the Jaina community. The Srávaka-prajflapti among 
the Svetámbaras and the Srdvakécdya among the Digambaras are the two 
Prakrit manuals of duties for lay adherents, 
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The religio-moral instructions found in these works form the subject- 
matter of a few very interesting anthologies. Vajjálaggà of Jayavallabha contains 
about 700 verses grouped in topics such as poetry, friendship, fate, and poverty. 
It is a beautiful example of lyrical poetry in Prakrit and is almost non-sectarian. 
The Upadesamald of Dharmadasa contains 540 verses devoted to moral preach- 
ing, particularly for monks. The author is claimed to be a contemporary 
of Mahavira. Tradition, at any rate, shows the great reverence and high esteem 
that the work commands. It is certainly earlier than the ninth century when 
its commentary was written. Jivasamdsa and Bhavabhdvand of Maladharin 
Hemacandra (twelfth century) contain more than 500 Prakrit stanzas of a 
didactic nature. 

The essence of Jaina dialectics is found in its Nayavada theory of view- 
points, and in Prakrit the Sammatitarka of Siddhasena and the Nayacakra of 
Devasena are the most important contributions on the subject. Jaina cosmology 
is very thoroughly described in the Triloka-prajiapt: of Yativrsabha, the Triloka- 
sãra of Nemicandra, and the Jambudvipa-prajiapti of Padmanandin, all in 
Prakrit verse. 


JAINA LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT 


The language of Jaina literature was primarily the Prakrits which were 
prevalent amongst the people at one time or the other in different parts of the 
country. But Sanskrit was not altogether shunned. Amongst the Jains, the 
earliest work in Sanskrit devoted to religious writing is the Tattudrthddhigama- 
Sutra of Umasvamin which epitomizes the whole Jaina creed in about 375 
sütras arranged in ten chapters. The work occupies a unique position in Jaina 
literature as it is recognized as authoritative equally by the Digambaras and 
the Svetambaras with a few variations in the readings, and is very widely studied 
by both. It has been commented upon by the most eminent authors of both 
the sects. There is an old bhdsya on it which the Svetámbaras claim to be by 
the author of the sdtras himself. But this claim is not admitted by the Digambaras 
who regard the Sarvdriha-siddhi-vrtts of Pijyapada (sixth century) as the earliest 
commentary. Püjyapáda has made full use of the Satkhandagama-Satra in 
explaining some siiras of this work. 

The next commentary on it is Zattváriha-raja-várttika of Akalanka (eighth 
century) which offers more detailed explanations of the süfras, as well as of 
the important statements of Püjyapáda. The Tattvártha-sloka-várttika of Vidyà- 
nandin (ninth century) gives expositions in verse and makes valuable clarifica- 
tions. For yogic practices, the Jäänārņava of Subhacandra and the Yogesistra 
of Hemacandra are valuable guides, while the Raína-karanda-frávakácára is 
more popular amongst the laity. Jaina Sanskrit literature is considerably 
enriched by a series of works on Nyáya (logic) begun by Samantabhadra 
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and Siddhasena Divakara and followed up by Akalanka, Vidyánandin, lo 
candra, Manikyanandin, Hemacandra, and many others. 


JAINA NARRATIVE LITERATURE 1N SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 


The narrative literature of Jainism has mostly as its subject-matter the 
life of one or more of its sixty-three great men, called érisasti-faléka-purusah. 
These are the twenty-four Tirthankaras, twelve Cakravartins, nine Baladevas, 
nine Nàrüyanas, and nine Prati-Náráyanas. In the lives of the Tirthankaras 
the five auspicious events (Kalyánaka) namely, conception, birth, renunciation, 
enlightenment, and salvation, receive special attention from the poets. The 
conquest of the six sub-divisions of Bhárata-khanda is the main achievement 
of the Cakravartins, The Baladevas are charged with the special responsibility 
of getting rid of the tyrants of their times, the Prati-Narayanas, with the 
assistance of the Narayanas. They form triples. Rama, Laksmana, and Ravana 
form one triple while Balarama, Krsna, and Jarásandha form another, these 
two triples being the last of these nine triples; it is they who, next to the 
Tirthankaras, have inspired most of the narrative poetry. Descriptions of the 
universe and of the past lives of the persons under discussion, the introduction 
of numerous subsidiary stories to illustrate one point or another, and occasional 
discourses on religious topics are some of the other features of this Puranic 
literature. The narration as a rule begins in the saintly assembly of Lord 
Mahávira with a query from Srenika, the king of Magadha, and the reply is 
given by the chief disciple of the Tirthankara, namely, Gautama. A rich 
literature of this kind is found, written in Prakrit and Sanskrit as well as in 
Apabhrarhiéa. 

The earliest epic available is the Paiimacariya of Vimala Siri, in 118 
chapters, which gives the Jaina version of the Ramdyana. It has marked differ- 
ences from the work of Valmiki which was, no doubt, known to the author. 
"The language is chaste Maharastri Prakrit and the style is fluent and occa- 
sionally ornate. Just as Valmiki is the ādikavi of Sanskrit, Vimala Süri may 
be called the pioneer of Prakrit kdvya (poetry). According to the author's own 
statement, the work was produced 530 years after Mahavira’s nirvdma (that 
is, at the beginning of the first century A.D.). 

The Padma-carita of Ravisena (seventh century) in Sanskrit follows closely 
Vimala Süri's work, and the same epic is beautifully rendered in Apabhrarhśa 
by Svayambhii (eighth century), and later on by Raidhu. The linguistic interest 
and poetic charm of the Apabhrarhéa works are remarkable as they set the 
model for the earliest epics of Jayasi and Tulasidasa in Hindi. 

Jinasena's Harivarhsa Purdna (eighth century) is the earliest Jaina epic on the 
subject of the Mahabharata, the chief heroes being the twenty-second Tirthankara 
Neminütha and his cousin Krsna Narayana, The Apabhrarhéa version of it is 
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beautified by the genius of Svayambhü and his later followers, Dhaval& and 
Yafahkirti. 

The most comprehensive work, and again the earliest of its kind, is the 
Mahdpuréna of Jinasena and Gunabhadra (ninth century). The first part of 
it, called the Adipurána, ends with the nirvana of the first Tirthankara, Adinatha 
or Rsabhadeva, while the second part, called Uttarapurdna, narrates the lives 
of the rest of the Tirthankaras, and the remaining Saldkd-purusas. The work 
of Jinasena may be called the Jaina encyclopaedia. It enlightens its readers 
on almost every topic regarding religion, philosophy, morals, and rituals. The 
philosophical knowledge of the author is demonstrated by his commentary, the 
Jayadhavala, and his poetic ability is evinced by his Parsodbhyudaya-kdvya in which 
he has transformed the lyrical poem Meghadita by Kālidāsa into an equally 
charming epic on the life of the twenty-third Tirthankara, This whole Mahdpurdna 
has been rendered into Apabhraméa with commensurate skill and in charming 
style by Puspadanta in his Tisatthi-mahápurisa-gunálankára (tenth century). Ano- 
ther Sanskrit version of it is found in the Trisasti-Salakdpurusa-carita of Hema- 
candra which again has a charm of its own. Its historical value is enhanced by 
the additional section called the Parisistaparvan or Sthavirávali-carita which gives 
valuable information about the Jaina community after Mahavira’s ntrodna. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF SAGES AND SAINTS IN SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT 


A large number of works have been written on the lives of individual 
Tirthankaras, and other personages of the hierarchy, in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and 
Apabhraméga. The more important of these are: 

In Sanskrit: Life of the twelfth Tirthankara, Vásupüjya, by Vardhamana 
Süri; life of the thirteenth Tirthankara, Vimala, by Krsnadeva; life of the 
fifteenth Tirthankara, Dharmanàátha, by Haricandra; lives of the sixteenth 
Tirthankara, Sàntinátha, by Deva Siri, Manikyanandin, and Sakalakirti; 
lives of the twenty-second Tirthankara, Neminatha, by Vagbhatta and 
Suracarya; and lives of the twenty-third Tirthankara, Parsvanatha, by Jinasena, 
Vadiraja (eleventh century), Bhavadeva, and Manikyacandra. 

In Prakrit: Adindthacaria of Vardhamána (eleventh century), Sumatindtha- 
caria of Somaprabha (twelfth century), Supdsandhacana of Laksmanagani, 
and Mahaàviracaria of Gunacandra and also of Devendra. 

In Apabhrarnga: The Mehesaracariu of Raidhu (fifteenth century) on the life 
of the first Tirthankara; the Candappahacariu of YaSahkirti (fifteenth, century); 
the Sdntindhacariu of Mahicandra (sixteenth century); the Neminähacariu of 
Haribhadra (eighth century), of Damodara (thirteenth century), and of 
Lakhmadeva (sixteenth century), the Pasanáhacariu of Padmakirti (tenth 
century), of Sridhara (twelfth century), of Asavala (fifteenth century), and 
of Raidhu; and the Vaddhamdnacariu of Sridhara and of Jayamitra. 
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There is also a very vast literature in all the three languages concerning 
the lives of persons who attained fame for their religious zeal and sacrifice. 
The Jajastilaka-campü of Somadeva (tenth century), the Tilakamafijari of 
Dhanapála (tenth century), the Jivandhara-campü of Vadibhasirhha and of 
Haricandra are some of the Sanskrit works which belong to this category. 
The foregoing works are also noteworthy for their style which admits of an 
admixture of prose and verse, as well as for their diction which vies with 
the best prose style of the Sanskrit kathds and äkhyäyikäs. 

In Prakrit, the Vasudeva-hindi of Sanghadasagani is remarkable for its 
style, and content, as are the Samaráicca-kahàá of Haribhadra and the Kuvalaya- 
mala of Udyotana Siri which are also valuable for their mature literary style. 
The Surasundaricaria of Dhane$vara (eleventh century) and the Paficami-kahá 
of Mahe$vara (eleventh century) are other poems in Prakrit which are inter- 
esting for their story, flowing narrative, and poetic embellishment. 

In Apabhrarhga, some beautiful poems of this kind are the Néyakumdra- 
cariu and the Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta; the Bhavisatia-kaha of Dhanapála, 
and Karakendacariu of Kanakámara. 


JAINA SHORT STORIES 


Jaina literature abounds in short stories written primarily for religious 
instruction, but which also serve for amusement. The best and oldest examples 
of these are found in the Sanskrit Kathd-kosa of Harisena (tenth century) and 
the Apabhrarnéa Kathd-kosa of Sricandra (eleventh century). Some unique 
examples of satire intended for religious edification are found in the Prakrit 
Dhürtàkhyána of Haribhadra, in the Apabhrarhśa Dharma-pariksé of Harisena, 
and in the Sanskrit Dharma-pariksé of Amitagati (eleventh century). 


STOTRAS AND LYRICS 


Lyrical poetry in Jaina literature found expression in hymns addressed to 
the Tirthankaras and holy saints. The Bhakiámbara-stotra of Manatunga and 
the Kalyána-mandira-stotra of Vadiraja, the Visápahára-stotra of Dhanafijaya and 
the Jina-caturvirsatiká of Bhüpala are charming examples of these devotional 
songs. 

A very large number of Jaina works are still lying in store in various places, 
and new works of considerable antiquity are coming to light every day. This 
literature has a beauty and grandeur of its own in form, matter, and spirit. 
The Jains never showed partiality for one language, like the Brahmanas for 
Sanskrit and the Buddhists for Pali. Instead, they cultivated all the languages 
of their time and place, devoting almost equal attention to each. Even the 
Dravidian languages of the South were not neglected, and the earliest litera- 
ture in Tamil and Kannada is found to have been developed and enriched 
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by Jaina contributions. This literature was not meant as a pastime or as mere 
pedantry, but for the cultivation of those virtues without which man, through 
his so-called progress, may be led to his doom. Signs of this danger are not 
wanting in the present set-up of world forces and the trend of events. If humanity 
is to fulfil its role of establishing peace on earth and goodwill amongst mankind, 
it must extricate itself from greed and selfishness. In the task of realizing human 
destiny, Jaina literature, with its lessons of nobility and the virtue of tolerance, 
and with its message of non-violence, love for humanity, and supremacy of the 
spiritual over the material gain, has much to offer to mankind. 
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PRAKRIT LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
THE PRAKRIT LANGUAGE: LIS GROWTH, USAGE, AND DIALECTS 


ROADLY speaking, Indo-Aryan speech has flowed in two streams: 

Sarskrta and Prakrta (which will be spelt hereafter as Sanskrit and 
Prakrit) and, at various stages, these two streams have constantly influenced 
each other. Prakrit, which means ‘natural’ or ‘common’, primarily indicates 
the uncultivated popular dialects which existed side by side with Sanskrit, 
the ‘accurately made’, ‘polished’, and ‘refined’ speech. 

The Prakrits, then, are the dialects of the unlettered masses, which they 
used for secular communication in their day-to-day life, while Sanskrit is the 
language of the intellectual aristocrat, the priest, pundit, or prince, who used it 
for religious and learned purposes. Yet the language of every-day conversation 
even of these people must have been nearer to the popular Prakrits than to 
literary Sanskrit. The former was a natural acquisition; while the latter, the 
principal literary form of speech, required training in grammatical and 
phonetic niceties. 

Side by side with the Vedic language, which was an artistic speech em- 
ployed by the priest in religious songs, there existed popular dialects which 
probably owed their origin to tribal groups, and developed through use of the 
Aryan speech by indigenous people. Vedic literature gives some glimpses of 
popular speeches, the primary Prakrits; but no literature in them has come 
down to us. 

Classical Sanskrit, as standardized by Panini and his commentators, respect- 
fully shelved all that was obsolete in the Vedic specch and studiously eschewed 
all that belonged to the popular tongue; the use of such a rigorously standardized 
language was a task for a selective group. Whenever a preacher or a prince 
wanted to address the wider public, not from the monopolized temple or sacri- 
ficial enclosure but from the popular pulpit, the tendency to employ a popular 
dialect of the day was but natural. Thus, in the sixth century B.c., Mahavira 
and Buddha preferred to preach in the local Prakrits of eastern India; and 
the great emperor Asoka (third century B.C.) and, a century later, King 
Kharavela addressed their subjects in Prakrit. 

Practically all over India, Prakrits were freely used for inscriptions almost 
up to the Gupta age, and the earlier inscriptions, up to about the first century 
A.D., were all in Prakrit. Dialectal distinctions are fairly clear, though the 
problems of localization are not so easily solved. The Asokan inscriptions do 
show, to a certain extent, dialectal differences according to regions; and 
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they are not altogether without some correspondence with the known literary 
dialects. 

It is held by some scholars that the early secular literature comprising drama, 
epics, lyrical poetry, and so on, was originally in Prakrit; and that some time 
in the second century a.D., through the initiative of the Saka Satraps of western 
India, Sanskrit gradually entered the field of secular composition. The epic 
idiom shows contamination with Prakritism which the bards must have 
contracted from the Prakrits they used in day-to-day conversation, in 
fine, from their vernaculars. The so-called géthd literature of the Buddhists 
is a good specimen of queer admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. In drama, 
different characters spoke different languages in the same play; the earliest 
known plays of A$vaghosa (c. A.D. 100) bear evidence to the antiquity of 
this practice." There can hardly be any doubt that when these dialects were 
first employed in drama they were contemporary local vernaculars; but later 
on they became stereotyped, and their usage was a matter of conventional 
fixing. Kings and courtiers spoke Sanskrit; ladies of rank spoke Sauraseni; 
and the lower characters spoke Magadhi. 

The Prakrit grammarians give a sketchy description of various Prakrit 
dialects: Mahardstri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, Paigaci, and Apabhrarh£a. Pali and 
Ardha-Magadhi are also Prakrits and are used in the Buddhist and Jaina 
canons. From the point of view of the evolution of language, the inscriptional 
Prakrits, Pali and Paiśācī, form an earlier group; Sauraseni and Magadhi 
come next, one a central and the other an eastern dialect. Ardha-Magadhi 
is close to Pali with regard to its vocabulary, syntax, and style, but is phono- 
logically later in age. Máhàrástri has proved to be an elastic medium for 
learned epics and lyrical poetry on popular subjects. Some of these were raised 
to literary status from a regional footing; but they gradually became stereo- 
typed, with scant deference to their local colour from the grammarians. By 
that time the popular dialects had already advanced, and the gap between the 
literary Prakrits and contemporary popular speech went on increasing. Popular 
elements, stray forms from a popular vernacular, even percolated now and 
then into some of the earlier Prakrit works. 

By about the fifth century A.D., Sanskrit and Prakrit were equally stereo- 
typed as literary forms of expression. Their cleavage from the current verna- 
culars was felt more and more; and once again an effort was made to raise 
the then popular speech to a literary stage, an effort represented by Apabhrarhéa 
which, as a literary language, is to be distinguished from Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
Like Sanskrit and Prakrit, Apabhrarhéa no longer remained local. The standard 
literary Apabhrarnéa looks very much like a forerunner of Old Rajasthani and 
Old Gujarati, but it appears to have been used on a wider scale even outside 
the expected area. It is heavily indebted to literary Prakrits for its vocabulary, 
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while its other elements, such as nominal and verbal terminations, pronouns, 
adverbs, and particles, are drawn from the popular speech-stratum, in a few 
cases, possibly, with some foreign influence. The metrical dressing was pecu- 
liarly popular and novel, and to a certain extent this influenced its phonetic 
shaping. In its turn, Apabhrarhfa,also reached a fixed form like Sanskrit and 
the Prakrits; and side by side came into being what we call today the *modern' 
Indian languages. The Prakrits, and Apabhrarhéa represent the Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage. Máhárástri and Apabhrarhfa appear to have been developed 
first by the common people for their songs and-couplets; and it was through 
these channels that they obtained recognition from the learned as well and were 
admitted into literature. Südraka admitted Mah4rdstri verses in the Mrccha- 
katika; Kalidasa (c. A.D. 400) employed Apabhrarháa songs in his Vikramorvafiya; 
and Vidyapati (c. a.D. 1400) used Maithili verses in his Sanskrit-Prakrit 
dramas. As literary languages to be written after a close study of grammar 
and literature, Sanskrit, the Prakrits, and Apabhrarhfa were cultivated 
simultaneously for a considerable length of time, even after the Modern Indo- 
Aryan stage was actually reached in the popular language of day-to-day 
conversation, 

A full view of the literary heritage of ancient and medieval India must 
include a broad survey of the literature in Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit (Apa- 
bhrarhéa). Here is an effort to present a survey of the salient landmarks of 
Prakrit literature. 


PRAKRIT INSCRIPTIONS AND DRAMAS 


The imperial Mauryan State was diplomatically, militarily, and culturally 
quite on a par with, if not superior to, the contemporary Hellenic States. Its 
Prakrit inscriptions have linguistic and historical importance; but some of 
them deserve to be classed as literature on account of their form and style as 
well as for the noble instructions of abiding value which they carry. The 
A$okan inscriptions, more than thirty in number, are the earliest dated docu- 
ments among Indian literary records. They were incised on rocks, boulders, 
pillars, and on the walls of caves. The fourteen rock edicts, in seven recensions, 
form a remarkable unit as a piece of literature. Their style is simple, concise, 
and forceful; and the appeal, full of personal feeling, is so direct that one 
feels that the mighty monarch himself is earnestly speaking to his subjects. The 
edicts not only give a fine picture of the State, but also reveal the personality 
of the ruler in touching colours. In pathos and sincerity, expressed by an 
emperor, they can hardly be surpassed. He is fully aware of his responsibility 
to his vast empire; and he is constantly striving for the physical and moral 
welfare of his subjects, and also for the safety of the entire living world. His 
leanings towards Buddhism are explicit; but the principles preached by him 
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are cosmopolitan, humanitarian, and universal. The thirteenth rock edict is 
a document remarkable in the annals of human history. Asoka had won a 
decisive victory in the Kalinga war; but the misery of the people brought such 
remorse to the mighty monarch that he expressed his anguish frankly and 
vividly. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (first or second century B.c.) 
of the Cedi dynasty gives a record of the first thirteen years of Kharavela’s 
reign. The inscription surpasses Asoka’s records in fluency of expression; and 
apart from the personal details of this mighty king who consolidated and 
increased the prestige of Kalinga, the record gives a good glimpse of the early 
life and training of Indian princes at that time. Among the manifold inscriptions 
of western India, the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumayi of the 
second century A.D. expresses the spirit of a royal panegyrist steeped in epico- 
Puránic mythology and religion, and anticipates the later embellished style 
so common in kdvyas and camfüs. 

In the early drama, as we have seen, some characters are made to speak 
in Sanskrit and others in Prakrit. The playwrights have used Prakrits according 
to the conventions of dramatic theory; but the composition in most cases has 
very little of popular life in it. The Prakrit passages in drama after Kalidasa, 
if not before him, were, on the whole, specimens of artificial and prosaic 
composition. These look like Sanskrit sentences mechanically converted into 
Prakrit. The convention of using such passages had so great a grip on the 
orthodox mind for centuries together that only very recently did Prakrit lose 
its hold on Indian drama. The author of the Hanumannátaka (after A.D. 1200) 
plainly says that it is not Prakrit but Sanskrit alone that is worthy of an audience 
of devotees of Visnu. The number of plays with Prakrit passages is quite large, 
and some of the characters speaking Prakrit dialects are of particular interest. 

The Prakrit lyric song is quite popular with Südraka, Kālidāsa, Visakha- 
datta, and others; and some of their gdthds are genuine pieces of poetry delineat- 
ing gentle sentiments. As used by Südraka and others, Prakrit served wonder- 
fully as the medium of homely conversation. Innocent, intriguing light jokes 
and toothless humour are seen in the speeches in Sauraseni made by Vidüsaka, 
the jester, who figures in various plays. His description of Vasantasen&’s palace 
in the Mrcchakatika is more pedantic than natural. Südraka's Sakdra is a 
unique character, quite unsurpassed. His songs and speeches in Mágadhi 
are well known for their fun and humour. Ráksasa and his wife in the Vegi- 
samhdra give us a description of a battle-field in Mágadhi. But the stylistic 
basis of dramatic Prakrits is essentially Sanskritic, and the defi elements are not 
freely admitted. 

In the opinion of some scholars, Indian drama comprising popular dance 
with conversations and songs, was originally in Prakrit, and it was only later 
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that Sanskrit came to be introduced. Thus these plays admit Sanskrit and 
Prakrit simultaneously. However, there is one type of drama, the sa#taka, 
which is composed entirely in Prakrit, and which in many respects resembles 
the ndtikd. The term sattaka, or sddtka, is quite old; but the extant specimens 
of satiaka are comparatively late and few in number. The Karpütramasijari 
by Rája$ekhara (about a.p. 900)*is.a love intrigue, ending happily in the 
marriage of Gandapála and Karpüramafijari. Karpüramafijari is the cousin 
of the elderly queen and is brought to the palace miraculously by the magician, 
Bhairavananda. This play was enacted at the behest of the author's wife 
Avantisundari, a cultured lady of the Cahamana family. 

The Karpiramafjart has been a constant source of inspiration down the 
centuries, and a model for all subsequent satiekas. Though accepted as one 
of the best comedies in Indian literature, it is more remarkable for its style 
and language than for its plot and characters, which are of the time-honoured 
mould. Rájas$ekhara was a consummate master of literary expression and 
metrical forms. His verses rise to the occasion; they have a rhythmic ring and 
a liquid flow. His descriptions of nature are inlaid with vivid colour and 
grace; and his use of-proverbs and vernacular expressions, and allusions to 
customs are of special interest. He enjoyed the patronage of Mahendrapala 
of Kanauj and his successor. 

Rudradasa (seventeenth century), who was patronized by the Zamorin of 
Calicut, wrote the Candralekha, a satjaka, which celebrates the marriage of 
Mànaveda and Candralekhà. His style is forceful, but is often burdened with 
unwieldy compounds. Ghanasyáma, a court poet at the time of King Tulajaji 
of Tanjore (middle of the eighteenth century), wrote the  Amandasundari, 
another sattaka. The Ramóhámafijari by Nayacandra (c. fifteenth century) 
is also a sattaka in which Prakrit is used along with Sanskrit. It deals with 
the story of King Jaitrasirhha of Varanasi and Rambhá, the daughter of 
Madanavarman of Gujarat. 


THE JAINA CANON, PRO-CANON, AND POST-CANONICAL WORKS 


The Jaina canonical works constitute an important section of Prakrit 
literature. Jainism admits, in this era, twenty-four Tirthankaras who are 
responsible from period to period for the promulgation of religion or dharma. 
The twenty-second Tirthankara was Neminatha, the cousin of Krsna; the 
twenty-third was Pár$van&tha whose historicity is now accepted; and the 
last was Mahá&vira, whom Buddhist texts. mention as Nigantha Nataputta. 
He was a senior contemporary of Buddha. He was related to the royal families 
of Magadha. The preachings of Mahávira and his disciples have come down 
to us in the Jaina Agama, the canon, in Ardha-Mágadhi, which has suffered 
many a vicissitude in the course of its transmission. The exigencies of time, 
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especially a famirie, required its first systematization. This was done by the 
Pataliputra Council some time in the fourth century B.C., and was followed 
by subsequent attempts from time to time, attributed to such eminent teachers 
as Skandila, Nagarjuna, and Devarddhi. There are also a few texts of indi- 
vidual authorship. The canon, as available today, was systematized, re- 
arranged, redacted, and committed to writing by the Valabhi Council under 
Devarddhi in the middle of the fifth century a.p. The earlier lists of canonical 
texts, possibly as classified at the time of earlier compilations, are preserved 
to us in the canon itself. The most recognized classification, possibly done by 
the Valabhi Council itself, is that the Agama contains the following sections! : 
(1) eleven Angas (parts), (2) twelve Upàngas, (3) ten Prakirnas, 
(4) six Cheda-Sütras, (5) two Cüliká-Sütras (individual texts), (6) four 
Müla-Sütras. 

The twelfth Anga, the Drstiváda, which included the fourteen Paérvas, is 
lost. The contents of the canon are quite varied and cover almost every branch 
of human knowledge as it was conceived in those days. Texts like Acáránga 
and Dasa-vatkdlika give a detailed account of monachism as practised in 
eastern India in the days of Mahavira; Jívdbhigama and others fully discuss 
the Jaina ideas about living beings; Updsakddhyayana and Prasna-vydkarana set 
forth the ideals and regulations of a householder's life; Jfatrdharmakathà, Vipaka- 
Sütra, and Niraydvali give many holy legends, moral in all their aspects and 
didactic in purpose; Sürya-prajfiapti discusses Jaina cosmology; Sütrakriánga and 
Uttarádhyayana contain brilliant moral exhortations, philosophical discourses, 
and amusing legends, while some of their sections are fine specimens of ancient 
ascetic poetry; the JVandi-Sütra gives the details of Jaina epistemology; and 
texts like the Bhagavati are encyclopaedic in content. Some of the stories are 
laid in the age of Arista Nemi, while in some places we find Paréva and Mahavira 
holding discussions. In fact, in most of the lessons the preachings are attributed 
to Mahávira and his disciples. 

Devarddhi arranged and redacted the already existing texts of the canon 
to make them a consistent whole. He did so, probably, by standardizing 
descriptions, passages, and the use of synonyms in a certain text, and by 
merely referring to them in others by terms like vango, jdva, or by numerals. 
The cross references show the working of a single hand. Although the matter 
of the present Upangas is as old as that of the Angas, the division of the Upangas 
to correspond to the Angas is an innovation made perhaps after the Pataliputra 
Council. It is not known to earlier lists preserved in the original contents 
of works like the Prasna-vydkarana. Up to the final redaction, reshuffling and 
transposition of parts took place, and can be detected even, now. Some of 
the niryuktis (commentaries) clearly show that they have in view a slightly 


1 See for reference Literature of Jainism (previous article), pp. 155-56. 
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different arrangement of matter in some places. W. Schubring has shown how, 
for a consistent interpretation, some lines in the Siütrakridüsa would need to 
be rearranged. Further, we have a large number of Prakirpas, but only some 
of them are admitted to: the canon. 

Though the Ardha-Mágadhi canon was redacted in the fifth century A.D., 
the major and substantial portion "oft is as old as the Pataliputra Council in 
the fourth century s.c. This is proved by traditional accounts, and also by 
the absence of any reference in the canon to Greek astronomy, and, further, 
by the nature of the metre and language in its older portions. The first parts 
of the Acdraiga and the Sütrakridnga are considered to belong to the oldest 
stratum of the canon. With them may be ranked some of the lessons in the 
Cheda-Sütras and a few sermons in the Uttarüdhyayana and the Bhagavati. 

The canon described above is authoritative only for the Svetambaras. Also, 
it is not admitted as genuine by those Digambaras who have their pro-canon.? 
According to the Svetámbara tradition, knowledge of the fourteen Pūrvas 
continued to decrease, and by the time of Devarddhi the twelfth Anga, which 
included the Pärvas, had disappeared. Now and then, gáihàs from the Pūrvas 
are quoted even by the later commentaries, possibly from traditional memory. 

The Digambaras have a similar tradition about the gradual loss of Anga 
knowledge. This loss of scriptural knowledge needs to be explained; There 
is sufficient evidence to indicate that the sacred texts were studied in monastic 
seminaries and handed down from teacher to pupil, often in isolation or together 
in distant parts of the country. Due to lapse of memory, lack of continuity in 
study, the obscurity of technical details, and the passing away of outstanding 
custodians of scriptural knowledge, some branches of study must have fallen 
into oblivion in some seminary or other. It is quite likely that any specialized 
branch of study elaborately preserved in one seminary gradually came to 
be disowned by the others on account of certain differences in dogma which 
had perhaps grown up in the meantime. This is how, in all probability, the 
Digambaras came to disown the Angas. The texts of the Dystivdda, it has 
been shown by Dr H. L. Jain, are the basis of the Prakrit sütras of the Satkarma- 
prübhrta and the Kasdya-prabhrta which have lately been brought to light, together 
with huge Prakrit-Sanskrit commentaries. The limited studies that have 
been carried out indicate that the Digambaras and the Svetámbaras once 
had a common literature. Even today, common matter, expressed in almost 
identical terms, can be detected in the early literature of both. A full estimate 
of early Jaina literature and the ideology embodied in it is possible only by 
comparatively studying the older works preserved by both sections of the 
Jains. 

The canon comprises works of different origin and age, and naturally, 

3 See for reference jbid., pp, 152054. 
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therefore, it is difficult to estimate its literary character. The redaction brought 
together distinctly disparate parts of works, some in prose, some in verse, and 
some in prose and verse. The prose of the Acáráüga contains metrical pieces 
interwoven in it, and consequently presents manifold difficulties in interpre- 
tation, The old prose works are diffused in style with endless, mechanical repeti- 
tions, but some works contain pithy remarks pregnant with meaning. The 
didactic sections present vigorous exposition in a fluent style, while the standard- 
ized descriptions, obviously aiming at literary effect, are heavy in construction 
with irregular compound expressions. The rules for monastic life are full of 
details, and the dogmatic lessons show a good deal of systematic exposition. 
There are narratives which contain parables and similes of symbolic signifi- 
cance; and there are exemplary stories of ascetic heroes, and also debates on 
dogmatic topics. When studied along with Pali texts, the canon yields valuable 
information about contemporary life and thought, including biographical 
details about Pár$va, Mabávira, and their contemporaries. 

Mahavira is said to have preached in Ardha-Mágadhi, which is therefore 
the name of the canonical language. The older portions preserve the archaic 
forms of language and style. These gradually disappear in the later works, 
and there is seen the influence of linguistic tendencies well known in Maha- 
rastri which, in the early centuries of the Christian era, was evolving as a 
literary language. Such a process of modernization was inevitable in the course 
of oral transmission, especially as the Svetàmbara monks were already using 
Prakrit not only as a language for scriptures, but also as a vehicle of literary 
expression. In the verses common to both sects, the Digambara texts soften the 
intervocalic consonants; while those of the Svetambaras lose them, leaving 
behind the vowel. 

Prior to the Pátaliputra Council at the time of Candragupta Maurya, a 
body of Jaina monks, on the advent of a famine, migrated to the South under 
Bhadrabáhu. After the famine, a Council of monks was called at Pataliputra 
to compile the canon, lest the scriptural knowledge fall into oblivion. The 
canon so compiled was, however, not acceptable to those who had migrated 
South. Possibly, the conditions of famine had created a gulf between the 
practices of the monks who remained in Magadha and of those who had gone 
South. Differences in dogmas and practices might also have been there even 
earlier; but scholars look upon this as the possible seed of the division of the 
Jaina Church into $vetàmbara and Digambara. 

This explains, to a certain extent, why the Digambaras disown the Ardha- 
Mágadhi canon of Pátaliputra. To satisfy the religious needs of the community, 
they began jotting down from memory notes which have come to us in the 
form of many Prakrit texts that deserve to be called the pro-canon of the 
Jains, The earliest of these are the $afkarma-prübhrta and the Kasdya-prdbhrta, 
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which are the remnants of the Drstivdda. The Virasena-Jinasena commentaries 
(a.D. 816) incorporate earlier commentaries in Prakrit; and they indicate 
what an amount of traditional detail was associated with the original sütras. 
They deal with the highly technical and elaborate doctrine of Karma which 
is a unique feature, a speciality in Jainism among the Indian religions. Among 
the works of the pro-canon, the Miülacára of Vattakera and the Arddhand of 
Sivarya have close kinship with the canon, giving elaborate details about the 
monastic life, its rules and regulations. The Prakrit bhaktis are a sort of devo- 
tional composition for daily recitation. 

A large number of works are attributed to Kundakundàcárya, but only 
a few of them have come down to us. His Paficástikaya and Pravacanasára arc 
systematic expositions of Jaina ontology and epistemology. His Samayasára is 
full of spiritual fervour. Yativrsabha's Tiloyapagnatt: covers a wide range of 
topics and has served the purpose of a source-book. The compilation or compo- 
sition of all these works, based on traditional material, might be assigned to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

A good deal] of Prakrit literature has grown round the canon itself by way 
of explanation, detailed exposition, illustration through tales, and topical 
systematization. On some canonical texts there are niryuktis. A niryukti is a kind 
of metrical commentary which explains the topics by instituting various 
inquiries. The niryuktis are attributed to Bhadrabahu and are undoubtedly 
anterior to Devarddhi's Council. Some of them, in turn, on account of their 
systematic exposition, accuracy of detail, and solidity of argument, became 
the object of the learned labours of great scholars. For instance, Jinabhadra 
Ksamasramana (a.D. 609) wrote a highly elaborate bhdsya (commentary) 
in Prakrit on the Avasyaka-niryukti round which has grown a little world of 
literature. On some works both bhäsya and ciirnt commentaries are found. A 
bhdsya is an elaborate exposition of the text in Prakrit, at times incorporating 
and supplementing the niryukiz verses; while ciirnt is a prose gloss written in a 
bewildering admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Jinadása Mahattara wrote 
his Nandi-ciirat in A.n. 676. 


LYRICAL ANTHOLOGIES, DIDACTIC WORKS, AND HYMNS 


The popular gathd (song) had already found its way not only into the Pali 
canon but also into that unconventional drama, the Mycchakatika of Südraka. 
With its melodious ring and sentimental setting, it is successfully handled by 
Kālidāsa, especially in the mouth of his heroines. A large body of popular 
lyric songs in Prakrit, especially in Máhàárástri, appears to have grown up 
a couple of centuries or so earlier than Kalidasa. A collection of some 700 
güthás, the Gáhà-sattasai, attributed to Hala, has survived. The text is preserved 
in different recensions, and commentators even attribute some of the stanzas 
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to different poets, a few of whom are known from literary records. The Saftasai 
is undoubtedly an anthology; the editor, who is a literary artist of some emi- 
nence, has collected these verses, together with a few of his own composition, 
from a large mass of popular songs, and presented them in a literary style with 
special attention to the choice of setting, themes, and sentiment. Hala’s collec- 
tion is not only important for its artistic grace and poetic flourish; it also 
testifies to the fact that there was already a large mass of secular Prakrit 
literature, in the composition of which women, too, took an active part. 

The themes of the Sattasai are drawn primarily from rural life, but the 
presentation is more or less satisfying to refined taste. The seasonal settings, 
the countryside, the village folk, the flora and fauna—all contribute remarkably 
to the realistic sketches which the poets draw with a few strokes of the pen 
in one or two stanzas. The chief sentiment is erotic, at times too openly expressed, 
but the foibles of love and the peculiar Indian ceremonies and conventions 
involved, are depicted in a vivid and touching manner. Some of the scenes 
are full of pathos and flavour. For example, a lovely maiden is pouring 
water for a thirsty traveller; he lets the water trickle through his fingers. 
She, in turn, lessens the stream of water from the pot in her hands, and thus 
they both extend the moments of feasting their eyes on each other. Within a 
verse or two an effective sketch is projected such as is possible only for a mature 
poet. 

The Sanskrit rhetoricians have paid their respects, more, perhaps, than 
were due, to Hala’s genius by extensively quoting his verses by way of illustra- 
tion. There is very little of religious setting in the poems, though Isvara and 
Parvati, Visnu and Lakgmi, and others are casually mentioned. The name 
Hála stands for Satavahana who figures as one of the Andhra-bhrtya kings 
whose partiality for Prakrits is well known. In all probability the compilation 
is to be assigned to the second or third century a.p. It is quite natural that 
a work of this type should contain old material and, at the same time, easily 
admit later interpolations. It has been imitated in Sanskrit and Hindi, but 
the Prakrit original stands unrivalled. 

Another Prakrit anthology, close in spirit to Hala’s work, but planned 
topically, is the Vajjdlaged of Jayavallabha. Its date is uncertain. There are 
different recensions, the number of gdéthds averaging about 700. The major 
portion of it was composed perhaps by Jayavallabha who, of course, included 
verses from Hala and others. The subjects under which the verses are grouped 
embrace the three human ends, dharma (righteousness), artha (wealth); and 
kéma (love); almost half the verses are devoted to the last. The range of topics 
dealt with is quite wide and includes poetry, friendship, fate, poverty, service, 
hunting, elephants, the swan, the bee, etc. A good man is likened to a mirror, 
while a wicked man, like soda, only adds a little polish to his virtues. The 
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author reproves the camel for yearning for the desert which cannot be had when 
fate is adverse. The erotic sentiment often has a touch of righteousness and 
heroism about it. The author is a Jain, but there is nothing of sectarianism in 
his collection. His gáthàs in Maharastri contain many Apabhraméa elements; 
and the spirit of some of the stanzas is similar to that of the quotations in 
Hemacandra’s Prakrit grammar. ~ . 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that writers on poetics and rhetoric quoted 
many Prakrit verses the sources of which have not been traced. This would 
presuppose the existence of a good many earlier compositions or compilations 
like the Vajjdlaggá. Lately, another anthology, Chappannaya-gáhdo, has come 
to light. It is also a compilation of gdthdés from various gifted poets, and is 
allied to the works of Hàla and Jayavallabha. 

Similar to the anthologies in form, but with more religious leanings and 
bearing individual authorship, are some of the Jaina didactic poems in Prakrit. 
The spirit of religious instruction and moral exhortation is a patent trait of 
Jaina authors. The mryukits, besides their explanatory and expositional 
remarks, contain a great deal of didactic instruction and illustration, as well 
as the gnomic poetry so common in anthologies. Wealth and love are mentioned 
with indifference, if not disparagement; and the religious tone rules supreme. 

The Uvaesamala or Upadesamálà is a didactic poem containing instruction 
on the duties of monks and laymen; it is in 540 stanzas and is by Dharmadasa. 
It is no doubt an old work of considerable popularity as indicated by the fact 
that commentaries were written upon it as early as the ninth century, and 
also by its influence on later authors. In addition to moral instruction, it con- 
tains Jaina dogmatic details and references to illustrative stories of great 
men of yore. Another work of this kind is the Upadesapada. Equally religious and 
didactic in outlook but more conventional in the treatment of topics, it is 
mnemonic and mechanical in presentation but unintelligible without an 
exhaustive commentary. It can be grasped only by the well-read. Containing 
more than 1,000 gāthās, it was written by Haribhadra, an outstanding author 
of the eighth century. It is a learned source-book rather than a literary compo- 
sition meting out moral instruction. 

The Upadesamálà by Hemacandra, author of the Maladhárigaccha, contains 
more than 500 gdthds and gives instruction on some twenty religious topics such 
as compassion to living beings etc. The author is not only a preacher but a 
poet commanding an ornate style with poetic embellishments. He was a 
contemporary of Jayasithha Siddharaja of Gujarat (1094-1143) whom he 
persuaded to extend greater patronage to Jainism in that area. 

The Vivekamafijari by Asada was written in 1191. Containing 140 stanzas, 
it is a discourse on religious awakening, but the major part of it is moulded in 
a mechanical manner, quoting examples of holy persons. According to the 
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commentator, Bálacandra, who belonged to two generations later than Jaya- 
simha Siddharaja, Asada was of royal descent, being the son of King Katukaraja 
of Bhinmàl in Rajasthan. Between the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
many other authors followed earlier models and produced religio-didactic 
works in Prakrit. One is struck, however, more by the earnestness with which 
they have reflected on their themes and preached them to posterity than 
by the literary qualities of their works. 

There are a number of hymns in Prakrit, addressed as prayers to the 
Divinity as an ideal. Laudatory in spirit, these hymns may be assigned to the 
class of religious poetry. Some of them were composed by eminent authors 
like Bhadrabáhu, Máànatunga, Dhanapala (a.p. 972), and Abhayadeva. 
The Rsimandala-stotra is a chronicle of monks, and the Dvádasárnga-pramána is a 
short description of the Ardha-Magadhi canon. Somasundara (fifteenth 
century) wrote a few prayers almost as exercises in different Prakrit dialects. 


NARRATIVE LITERATURE IN JAINA MAHARASTRI AND APABHRAMSA 


There is an extensive and varied narrative literature in Prakrit, especially 
in Jaina Maharastri and Apabhrarháa ; only a few of the most important works 
are being reviewed here. Broadly speaking, this literature includes the lives 
of the irtsastt-Salakd-purusas, the sixty-three great men who are the celebrities 
of Jainism, and also lives of ascetic heroes and other holy men of eminence; 
it includes legendary tales with didactic motifs, illustrative fables, semi- 
historical narrations, and popular romances. Traces of all these elements are 
found in the Jaina canon, while the commentators provide bulky narratives 
in Prakrit and Sanskrit from earlier sources and also from some of their own 
composition. 

The Brhatkatha, the most important work, was composed by Gunàdhya 
in Paisaci, but it is lost beyond recovery. We possess, however, three Sanskrit 
epitomes of it belonging to the Middle Ages. They indicate that the original 
work was of great dignity and magnitude, worthy to be ranked with the 
Mahabharata and the Rámáyana. The Brhatkathá supplied themes and motifs 
to many authors, and it has been referred to respectfully by Dandin, Subandhu, 
Bana, and others. Gunadhya’s personality is shrouded in myths, and this, 
possibly, attests to his antiquity. Perhaps he is earlier than Bhasa, and may 
be assigned to the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Vimala Siri composed his Purápic epic the Paümacariya in A.D. 4, according 
to his own statement, but some scholars assign it to the fourth or fifth century. 
It gives the Jaina version of the Rama legend. It shows acquaintance with 
Valmiki’s Rdmayana, but contains particular details which have nothing to do 
with the Jaina outlook and which, consequently, are of great value in studying 
the basic Rama legend that has been worked out by various authors in different 
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ways, Here, Rávapa is not a monster, nor Máruti a monkey; they are both 
Vidyadharas, a class of semi-divine persons. Vimala Süri's religious sermons 
have a lofty didactic tone, and he also tells many an episode of romantic 
and legendary interest. His gdthds and elegant metres testify to his poetic 
ability, and his style is almost uniférmly fluent and forceful. The dialect he 
uses is also interesting because of the age of the work and of the Apabhrarhéa 
traces seen in it. 

Padalipta, of the early. centuries of the Christian era, wrote in Prakrit a 
now-lost religious novel called Tararigavai. The legends surrounding Padalipta 
and the praise bestowed on his work bear evidence to its eminence. The subject- 
matter was a love story, concluding with a religious sermon. We possess only 
a later epitome of it written in Prakrit, called 7arargalatá, which testifies to 
its engrossing literary qualities. 

The Vasudeva-hindt of Sahghadása and Dharmadàsa (before 600) is a volu- 
minous prose tale which elaborately records the wanderings of Vasudeva of 
the Harivamsa, and includes a good deal of extraneous matter in the form of 
sub-stories, legends, and fables. This work was definitely written earlier than 
600. Bhadrabáhu's work being lost, it is not possible to detect its indebtedness 
to his Vasudevacaria of the fourth century B.c.; but there are indications that 
it closely corresponds in form to the Brhatkathā by Gunadhya. 

In a.D. 868, Silacdrya wrote his Mahdpurusa-carita which deals with the 
lives of the Saldkd-purusas. The Kaálakácárya-kathánaka, written in about the tenth 
century, narrates the story of how the saint, Kalaka, went to the Saka Satraps, 
called sdhis, and with their help overthrew Gardabhilla, a king of Ujjayini, 
who had kidnapped his sister Sarasvati. In narrating this historical incident, 
the author shows considerable poetic skill and observation. 

Dhanegvara’s Surasundaricaria (1038) is a lengthy romance. In sixtcen 
cantos it narrates the love story of a Vidyadhara chief as he passes through 
hope and despair. The technique of telling a story within a story is handled 
successfully and the narration of events is quite smooth; the descriptions are 
worthy of a trained poet. The Pafcami-kahá by Mahesvara Siri (earlier than 
the middle of the eleventh century) celebrates Srutapaficami and, through illus- 
trative stories, explains the importance of its observances. The life of Vijaya- 
candra-kevalin in 1,063 gáthàs composed in A.D. 1070 was written in simple, 
narrative style. It illustrates the merits resulting from eightfold worship. 
At the close of the eleventh century, Vardhamana, the pupil of Abhayadeva, 
wrote two works, the Manoramá-carita in 1088, a romance with religious lean- 
ings, and the Adinátha-carita in 1103, a regular Puranic epic dealing with the 
life of the first Tirthahkara. 

The Supdsandhacaria (1143) is a bulky work which gives the life of the 
seventh Tirthankara from his earlier births up to his liberation. It is full of 
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religious preachings, all conveyed with suitable stories, as is so common in 
Jaina works. The author has poetic skill and a remarkable command over 
language. - 

Just eleven years after the death of King Kumarapala, Somaprabha wrote: 
the Kumórapála-pratibodha (c. 1195). It is a lengthy text giving many stories to 
illustrate the principles of Jainism. Some of the sections are written in Sanskrit 
and Apabhrarhśa as well. After a description of Gujarat and its capital, the 
Cálukya kings are mentioned in quick succession. We are then told how 
Kumárapüla met Hemacandra. This is followed by a conversation between 
the two. After hearing various stories, Kumáàrapála not only accepted the 
vows of Jainism but gave orders for their observance throughout his kingdom. 
These narrative works are extremely interesting as types of composition; 
and being of definite date and locality, they throw very useful light on the 
contemporary society. 

Coming to the narrative works in Apabhrarháa, we enter an altogether new 
world. The language shows remarkable traits; the metres are different; and 
the presentation has a melodious air about it. Apabhrarhéa forms were grad- 
ually admitted into Prakrit compositions from about the early centuries of 
the Christian era; and it is not surprising that Kālidāsa introduced Apabhrarnía 
songs in his Vikramorvasiya. Every language has its favourite metres: Sanskrit 
has the sloka; Prakrit has the gátha, and Apabhrarh$a the dohd, couplet. Like 
the large body of gäthās prior to Hāla’s collection, there must have grown up 
in later centuries a floating mass of dohás, many of which are quoted by Hema- 
candra in his grammar. The Apabhrarhsa metres with their rhymes and 
ghaffà, have such a fascinating ring about them that many authors went out 
of their way to use these metres in Prakrit and Sanskrit also. 

One of the early Apabhrarháa poets is Caturmukha, but none of his works 
has come down to us. He has been praised for his choice of words; and perhaps 
he was responsible for popularizing the paddhadiyā metre. Of Svayambhü 
(eighth century) we know a good deal through his son Tribhuvana Svayambhü 
who brought to completion his father’s Paümacariu and Harivamsa Purána which 
are huge epics covering the subject-matter of the Rama legend and the Bharata 
episode. As a rule, ApabhrafnSa poets give us a good picture of their own 
selves in addition to some biographical details. Thus Svayambhü tells us that 
he was very slender in body and had irregular teeth. His son's remarks about 
him may be translated thus: The mad elephant of Apabhramsa wanders 
about at will only so long as the restraining hook of Svayambhü's grammar 
does not fall on him. Victorious be the lion Svayambhü with his sharp teeth of 
good words, terrible to look at on account of his nails in the form of metres 
and figures of speech, and with a full mane in the form of grammar. Tribhuvana 
was a capable son of a worthy father; they remind us of Bana and his son, 
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The most important Apabhrarhéa poet, and one about whom we know 
a great deal, is Pugpadanta who lived in the middle of the tenth century. 
He was the son of Kesava and Mughadevi, who, before they accepted Jainism, 
were devotees of Siva. Life had been cruel to Keéava, and it was almost un- 
bearable to Puspadanta, a man of gutstanding talent and touchy self-respect. 
He wandered forlorn arid came to Münyakheta where Kysnaraja III of the 
Rástraküta dynasty was ruling; and there, once more, under the patronage 
of the minister, Bharata, his poetic genius fruitfully flowered. His three works 
Mahápuránu, jJasaharecariu, and JNáyakumáracariu have been well edited. All 
that was best in Sanskrit and Prakrit poetry has been well expressed by him 
in Apabhraméa. His language is brisk and fluid; his metres are varied and 
descriptions elegant. With the flow of sentiments well regulated, the poetic 
embellishments are remarkable. 

Another poet who describes himself is Kanakámara. He lived sometime 
in the eleventh century, but his place and date are still to be finally settled. 
His Karakandacariu, written in ten cantos in a comparatively lucid style, 
gives the life of Karakanda, one of the pratyeka-buddhas. His reference to the 
Tera caves is of great interest. 

Dhanapala of the Dhakkada family (c. tenth century) wrote Bhavissayatta- 
kahá in which the hero is depicted as suffering great miseries but finally achieving 
his aim through his outstanding virtues. The Nemindhacariu (c. 1159) of 
Haribbadra contains beautiful descriptions; and it is composed in raddà 
inetre. The KAirülatà by Vidyapati (fifteenth century), though a late work, 
is of manifold interest. It is a specimen of the post-Apabhramésa language of 
eastern India; the subject-matter is historical. It is in both prose and verse, 
and presented in a conversational style. 

A large body of Apabhrarhfa literature is still lying in manuscript form, 
and every year we come across new finds. Dhavala's Harivamsa (c. ninth 
century) is a lengthy text, and it gives a good deal of information about earlier 
authors. Harisena's Dharma-pariksá (988) is earlier than Amitagati's Sanskrit 
work, and it records a still earlier work written by Jayarima in gáthás. The 
Kathd-kosa by Sricandra (around the end of the eleventh century) gives the 
stories referred to in the gathds of Aradhand by’ Sivarya. Many Apabhrarhéa 
works which are still in manuscript form indicate that this literary Apabhrarhsa 
was being cultivated almost up to the close of the Mogul period. The linguistic 
material preserved in these works is of superlative importance in reconstructing 
the early history of Modern Indo-Aryan languages, especially Gujarati, Hindi, 
and Rajasthani. 


CLASSICAL KAVYA AND CAMPO 
Since Prakrit literature grew side by side with Sanskrit literature, the 
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ornate and stylistic kdpyas and prose romances had a corresponding field in 
Prakrit. The Setubandha or Dahamuhavaha by Pravarasena of the Vakataka 
dynasty deals with the incident in the Rámáyaga in which the monkeys build 
a setu (bridge) across the ocean. The author is well equipped in metrics and 
poetics, and his poem possesses all the traits of a mahdkdoya. He displays 
much skill in poetic description and metrical accomplishment. Despite its 
pompous style, the work as a whole has a poetic flavour flowing through its 
fine expression, charming imagery, attractive thought, and melodious allitera- 
tion. It is but natural that Bana and Dandin referred to this outstanding work 
with compliments. 

Gaüdavaho by Vakpatiraja, a poet at the court of King Yaéovarman (c. 
733), celebrates the slaying of the Gauda king, and is thus built on a historical 
incident. The story element in the poem is, however, scanty and its structure 
rather ioose. The major portion of the extant work is filled with highly ornate 
descriptions, full of imagination and learned allusions; the descriptions of 
the countryside are remarkably realistic. Vakpati invests every topic he 
touches with fresh life and beauty. Kālidāsa and Vakpati are two remarkable 
facets of Indian poetic genius: if one is unsurpassed in his upamd (simile), the 
other is unrivalled in his ufpreksé (hypothetical metaphor). 

Haribhadra (eighth century), was an eminent logician and. a famous 
author. He called himself Yakini-mahattara-siinu, and the word viraha occurs 
at the close of his works. To explain these appellations, a good many legends 
are associated with his personality. His Samardtcca-kaha is a Prakrit campü which 
delineates the inimical behaviour of two souls through ninc births, He was 
a close student of human life and of people’s behaviour under varying condi- 
tions. He was a master of artistic style in describing towns, lakes, jungles, and 
temples, and often interwoven in these descriptions are dogmatic teachings 
and didactic episodes with a religious flavour. At times his style is simple and 
conversational. Another Prakrit work of his is the DhürtakAydna, a satire unique 
in Indian literature. Five rogues, four meri and a woman narrate their personal 
experiences. The fantastic and absurd personal story of each one is confirmed 
by the others who bring forward parallel stories from the epics and the Puranas; 
thus the Puránic legends are satirized. This composition has a good literary 
form; its conception and construction are exemplary; and as a literary pro- 
duct it is far ahead of its time. 

The Kuvalayamala (779) by Uddyotana, a pupil of Haribhadra, resembles 
Samaráicca-kahá in its aim, but it uses Paiááci and Apabhrarhśa in addition 
to the normal Jaina Má&hárástri in which the whole work is composed. When 
the author passes from the high-flown Prakrit to conversational prose in 
Apabhrarhéa, one feels that he is imitating popular speech. A religio-didactic 
tone is apparent throughout the work, and the background of Jaina ideology 
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is not concealed. On the whole, however, it is a literary piece actuated by 
the same spirit which permeates the. works of Dandin and Bana. The author 
was a learned literateur, and his glowing references to earlier authors and 
works and to the Yavana king, Toramana, have documentary value for they 
supply much fresh material for the literary and political history of that period. 

The Lilavati by Kutühala, earlier than Bhoja, is a stylistic, romantic kdyya 
composed without divisions, like Gaidavaho. However, it contains more racy 
narration than the latter, and is less pedantic. It deals with the love story of 
King Śātavāhana and Lilàvati, a princess from Sirithaladvipa, but the threads 
of the story are rather complicated. It was the author's own beloved who 
requested him to compose the poem, and he undertook to discharge this 
responsibility with modesty. Some of the scenes are attractively sketched, 
and the sentiments are presented with freshness and an attractive flavour. 
In all probability Hemacandra had knowledge of this poem. He used it for 
his grammar. 

It was in ornamental Jaina Maharastri prose and verse (with a few passages 
in Apabhrarhśa) that Gunacandra composed his Mahdvira-carita (1082) which 
gives a' traditional account of Mahavira’s life, half the work being devoted to 
his earlier births. The language shows remarkable regularity of grammar, 
and is quite chaste, almost like classical Sanskrit by the model of which Guna- 
candra's expressions and ideas were much influenced. It is a studied perform- 
ance, a scholar's achievement, full of long compounds and poetic devices. 
But it is a charming kdvya, a dish for the learned. 

Some of the poems described above indicate how the popular Prakrit could 
be dressed by learned artists, an experiment already started by Südraka and 
successfully continued by Pravarasena, Vakpati, Uddyotana, Ráàjasekhara, 
and others. Hemacandra (1089-1172) was a dominant literary figure of 
medieval India. He not only made Jainism great in Gujarat by winning thc 
kings into its fold, but also bestowed on Gujarat a greatness in literature. 
It was he who opened almost a new era in literature through his manifold 
contributions to different branches of learning, and these were vigorously 
cultivated almost up to modern times. Tradition says that he brought the 
goddess of learning from Kashmir to Gujarat. Later history fully bears out 
the truth of this remark, both factually and figuratively. Though, by his 
grammar and lexicon, he laid à sound foundation for Prakrit philology, he 
has not given us any independent kãvya in Prakrit. His Kumdrapdla-carita 
deals with the life of Kumárapüla; its purpose, however, is neither historical 
nor poetical, but purely grammatical. As a concluding portion of his Duyé- 
Srayakdvya, it illustrates, as does Bhaltikávya, the rules of Prakrit grammar. 
Though his hands were thus tied, now and then the work reveals a poetic flash 
and a capable handling of language. 
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It is interesting to note that this stylistic Prakrit was cultivated in the extreme 
South as late as the eighteenth century; this was done, of course, through the 
study of the grammars of Vararuci and others, Krsnalfláfuka (thirteenth cen- 
tury) wrote the Stricithdhakavvath, which is in twelve cantos and deals with the 
life of Krsna, to illustrate the rules of the Prakrit grammars of Vararuci and 
Trivikrama, The Soricaritia by Srikantha (fifteenth or seventeenth century) 
is a yamaka kdvya, the eight mdtrds (beats) in two metrical feet having identical 
sound but different sense. By about the middle of the eighteenth century Rama 
Panivada wrote two tiny poems, Kartsavaho and Usdniruddha, charming in con- 
ception and scholarly in execution; the first deals with the slaying of Karhsa by 
Krsna, and the second with the love and marriage of Ugà and Aniruddha. They 
belong actually to the closing period of Prakrit literature; but due to their poetic 
merits and stylistic flourish, they deserve to be ranked with medieval poems. 


DOCTRINAL TREATISES 


Jainism possesses a highly elaborate and technical Karma doctrine, and 
for the elucidation of this doctrine a good, many works have been written in 
Prakrit. This subject-matter, it is said, was originally included in the lost Parvas, 
the remnants of which form the basis of the sitras of the Dhavald, Fayadhavald, 
and Mahüdhavalá commentaries. There are other works, more or less compiling 
the traditional matter, such as Xamma-payadi by Sivasarman, Paficasatgraha by 
Candrargi, and Gommataséra by Nemicandra. Huge and learned commentaries 
in Sanskrit have been written on these works. The dry details of the doctrine 
have been worked on with the utmost scruple and scrutiny. The Sávayapannatti 
by Haribhadra, written in some four hundred géthds, is a succinct compendium 
of the Jaina code of morals with its metaphysical background. 

Many legends are current about Siddhasena Div&kara (c. sixth or seventh 
century) in whom we have a first-rate poet and an outstanding logician. His 
hymns in Sanskrit testify to his poetic genius. His Sanmattiarka in Prakrit is a 
brilliant treatise elucidating the Jaina epistemology and the doctrines of nayas 
(standpoints) and anekdntaváda. The Dharma-satgrakani by Haribhadra is an ex- 
haustive treatise on different aspects of Jaina dogmatics; while Kattigeyánuppek- 
khá by Kumara deals mainly with the twelvefold reflection, but incidentally 
forms a good exposition of the fundamental Jaina dogmas. Devasena deals with 
various dogmatical topics of Jainism in his BAdsasaügraha, Arddhandsira, and 
Tativasiva; and his Darfanasára (933), which records the traditional account 
of the different sarghas, is of some historical importance. There are also certain 
Apabhrarhfa texts dealing with mysticism worked out against the background 
of Jaina and Buddhistic dogmatics, Among these may be mentioned the 
Paramappapayüsu and Yogasdra by Joindu ee E ic Ane the Dohákofas of 
Kanha and Saraha. 
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Though certain quotations indicate the existence of Prakrit grammars 
written in Prakrit, all that are available today are written in Sanskrit and mod- 
elled on Sanskrit grammars. Naturally, they inherit the merits and demerits of 
their models as a systematic analysis s of language. They are of no use in under- 
standing inscriptional Prakrits; and even for the Ardha-Magadhi of the canon 
they afford very little aid; Most of them are but partial, even perfunctory, 
attempts. 

The grammar written P Vararuci, which is subjected to various commen- 
taries by Bhámaha (c. 700) and others, and the one written by Canda, though 
used by subsequent authors, stand somewhat apart; while the remaining gram- 
mars fall into two clear-cut groups. The works of Hemacandra, Trivikrama, 
Simharája, Laksmidhara, and others form one group; those of Purusottama, 
Ramatarkavagisa, Markandeya, and others belong to the other. The two groups 
show differences in the number of dialects and in the details of their descriptions. 
It is only Hematandra and Markandeya who show close touch with earlier 
literary works; and in his treatment of Apabhrarhga, Hemacandra has worthily 
discharged his responsibility as a grammarian. Thus most of these grammars 
fall short of our needs and standards; but, however imperfect, the treatises of 
Vararuci, Canda, Hemacandra, and Markandeya are of great value not only 
in the understanding of Prakrit language and literature, but also in the study 
of the entire range of Middle Indo-Aryan. 


LEXICONS 


Turning next to lexicography, Patya-lacchi-ndma-mdald, written by Dhanapala 
in 972-73, presents a list of Prakrit synonymous words. It was written for his 
younger sister Sundari. Dest-ndéma-mald by Hemacandra has the specialized aim 
of giving desi words, that is, those words which cannot be directly or indirectly 
traced to Sanskrit, together with quotations to illustrate their usage. He refers 
by name to more than a dozen of his predecessors in the field, but their works 
have not come down to us. This Ndma-mdld is of unique value to a linguist 
interested in Middle Indian and Modern Indian vocabulary. 


WORKS ON POETICS AND METRICS 


A work of poetics attributed to Hari is perhaps lost; but we have Alankéra- 
dappana by an unknown author. Prakrit has its special metre in the gáthá, but 
most of the classical writers have used the longer syllabic metres current in 
Sanskrit, The Apabhrarhéa works, however, disclose altogether new paths in 
metrics. Nanditürhía, in his Gathdlaksana, fully discusses the varieties of gathd. 
In Svayambhüchandas, Svayambhü discusses various metres and also gives many 
quotations mentioning the names of their authors, who number more than 
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fifty. The Vritajáti-samuccaya is also an exhaustive treatise, Further, the Kavidar- 
pana and the Chandahkosa by Ratna$ekhara, and the Prékyta Patigaia give abun- 
dant details regarding Prakrit metres. Some Sanskrit texts, like the Vrilarat- 
ndkara, include Prakrit metres as well, but the Chando’nusasana by Hemacandra 
is of special value for Prakrit metres. Professor H. D. Velankar has provided 
quite a systematic exposition of Apabhrarhéa metres. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND MEDICAL TEXTS 


The fambuddiva-pangatti-satügaho by Patimanarndi deals with cosmological 
and astronomical subjects. The Joni-pahuda, an old medico-tantric text, has not 
come down to us, but its contents appear to have been included in the Jagat- 
sundari-yoga-málá, with which two authors Harisena and Yasahkirti (c. twelfth 
century) are associated. Haramekhalá (c. 830) by Mahuka is a medical treatise 
which covers a wide range of topics, a talisman for all living beings. The Rittha- 
samuccaya by Durgadeva (eleventh century) deals with omens and the like. 


CONCLUSION 


Judging from its abiding values, especially the thoughts it contains and the 
way in which they are expressed against a background of human experience and 
natural and social environments, Prakrit literature is many-sided and remark- 
able. It records the noble&houghts of one of the greatest kings of the world; and 
it embodies the ideology of a religion which is realistic in philosophy, ascetic in 
morals, and humanitarian in outlook. It presents a valuable, though compli- 
cated, picture of linguistic and metrical evolution in the last two thousand 
years or more. 

The society depicted in Prakrit literature is more popular than aristocratic. 
Eminent monks and outstanding poets have earnestly contributed to its treas- 
ures. Some of these authors are quite frank about personal details, and the 
chronological data afforded by them have special significance in reconstructing 
the history of Indian literature. Indian linguistics would certainly be poorer in 
the absence of Prakrit literature, for on its lap have grown the modern Indian 
languages. Prakrit literature goes a long way in helping to add important and 
significant details to our picture of Indian culture and civilization. 
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(3 Tams Buddha’s speeches, sayings, discourses, and conversations were 

handed down orally through a succession of teachers (dcariyaparampard). 
Proper attention was not, therefore, paid for preserving Buddha’s actual words. 
Recitation and memorization were then the means for the preservation of re- 
cords. Such practice had been in vogue in India since the earliest Vedic period. 
From the Maháparinibbána-Suttanta! we learn that Buddha anticipated that his 
sayings might be misrepresented and so he advised his disciples to verify his 
words in four ways (cattdro mahápadesá). His prophesy came true after his mahd- 
parinibbdna. Subhadda who entered the Order (Sangha) in his old age felt happy 
at Buddha's maháparinibbána. He thought that there would be none to take 
the monks to task for non-observance of the Vinaya rules thenceforth. They 
would be able to do what they would like. The elder monks (theras) were 
highly annoyed at this and felt it necessary to avoid the dangerous effects of his 
disparaging utterances in the Sangha. They convened a Council headed by 
Mahákassapa Thera to settle all controversial points in regard to Subhadda's 
sayings. This Council was known as the First Buddhist Council in the history 
of Buddhism. It was at this Council that a full collection of Buddha’s teachings 
was made and that the Dhamma (Doctrine) and Vinaya (Discipline) were settled. 
The Abhidhamma had no separate existence then. It formed part of the 
Dhamma. In other words, Dhamma and Vinaya were the two principal divi- 
sions under which the traditional teachings of Buddha were collected. A hund- 
red years later another Council called the Second Buddhist Council was held 
in which the rules of morality were discussed. The violation of the Vinaya rules 
enjoined on the monks was the subject of discussion at this Council. We, how- 
ever, find no mention of the Abhidhamma as having been discussed at this 
Council. There was another Buddhist Council known as the Third Buddhist 
Council held more than two hundred years after the mahdparinibbdna of Buddha. 
The texts of the Sutta and Vinaya were rehearsed and settled and the Abhi- 
dhamma was recognized as a part of the canon. Dhamma and Vinaya which 
were then two divisions of the Buddhist scriptures were divided into three parts 
in the Council—Sutta, Vinaya and Abhidhamma. Dhamma was thus divided 
into two parts—the Sutta Pitaka and the Abhidhamma Pitaka. This Council 


! Digha Nikdya, Vol. TI, Nalanda Devanagari edition, pp. 96-98. 

* Cf. Atha kho subhaddo buddha-babbajito te bhikkhil etad-avoca: ‘Alah, àvuso, má socittha, md paridevittha. 
Sumuttd mayarh ten mahásamapena.! Upaddutd ca homa: 'Idath vo kappati, idah vo na kappalt'ti. Idani pana 
mayah yas icchissdma tath karissdma, yarh na icchissdma tath na karissámá'ti'—ibid., p. 125. 
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thus witnessed the appearance of the whole of the Buddhist canonical literature 
in three divisions, viz. Vinaya Pitaka, Sutta Pitaka and Abhidhamma Pitaka.? 
This is technically called Tipitaka. It should be mentioned here that the term 
pitaka literally means basket. But here it is used in the sense of tradition, i.e. ‘a 
long line of teachers and pupils handing on, in these three sacred Pitakas or 
Baskets, from ancient times down to today, the treasures of the Dhamma (of 
the Norm)’.‘ 

The Buddhist literature, both Hinayána and Mahayana, is preserved mainly 
in Pali, Buddhist Sanskrit, and Pure Sanskrit. The originals of some of these 
texts are lost. But fortunately they are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese trans- 
lations. The Buddhist texts were also rendered into the language of the countries 
to which Buddhism spread. Of all the languages, Pali is the earliest. In other 
words, Pali Tipitaka represents the earliest and most complete collection of the 
Buddhist literature. 


PALI AND ITS ORIGIN 


Pali means ‘row’ (pankti), ‘text’, ‘sacred text’ (patho iti pi páli), ‘reading’ 
(ayath pi patho), i.e. the text of the canon as distinct from the ajthaketha (commen- 
taries). Pali always signifies the text of the Buddhist scriptures. In the Mahd- 
vamsa we find that ‘only the text has been brought here not the commentaries’.® 
It also means that which preserves the import of words (Saddattam pàletiti pāli). 

Pali belongs to the early Middle Indo-Aryan period. Opinions as to its 
origin, however, differ among the Indologists, both oriental and occidental. Ac- 
cording to some scholars, Pali was Magadhi Prakrit or Magadhi-bhas4 which 
was held out to be the mülabhàásá, ‘the primary speech of all men’.* Buddha 
spent most of his time in Magadha and preached his doctrine there in the dialect 
of that region. It is but natural that the early Buddhist scriptures were composed 
in Magadhi in which Buddha himself spoke. According to others, Pali has a 
close relationship with Paisácl Prakrit spoken at that time in the Vindhya 
region. Some scholars further hold that Pali was the language of Kalinga (South 
Orissa and East Telugu country) whence Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon 
(modern Sri Lanka). There are again others who think that Pali was an old form 
of Sauraseni Prakrit as the phonetics and morphology of Pali are mostly identical 
with it. 

It is said that Emperor Asoka sent his son Mahinda to preach the Saddhamma 


3 This is the usual order of the Tipitaka. We also sometimes come across alternation of this arrange- 
ment— Vinaya taking the place of Sutta. The Vinaya Pitaka has been placed at the head of the canon 
by the Buddhists themselves. See also M. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, p. 21. 

4 T. W. Rhys Davids, The History and Literature of Buddhism (Susil Gupta Ltd, Calcutta, 1952), p.37. 

5 Pádlimattath iddnitam, n'aithi ajthakathd tdha—Mohdvamss, ch. XXXVII, v. 227. 

* Cf. SS mágadhi mülabhdsd, nard dy ddikappikd 

Brahmdne ca'ssüt4ldpd sambuddh4 capi bhdsare. Kaccáyanapydkarana, Introduction. 
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(Buddhism) in Ceylon. Some scholars maintain that he carried with him the 
text of the Tipitaka, while:according to others, he went to Ceylon after memo- 
rizing the whole of the Tipitaka. Through the patronage of the king, Buddhism 
was, however, well established there. The Tipitaka was committed to writing 
during the reign of Vattagamani Abhaya in the first century B.c. According 
to Ceylonese monks, this Tipitaka and the Tipitaka which was compiled in the 
Third Buddhist Council, however, was the one and the same, Some scholars do 
not subscribe to this view. They hold that this Tipitaka was not the same as that 
compiled in the Third Council—it is but a revised edition. The Tipitaka com- 
posed in Pali and Buddhist Sanskrit was derived from the old Tipitaka which 
was written in Mágadhi. This view is also corroborated by the manuscript 
fragments of the Tripitaka composed in Buddhist Sanskrit discovered so far. 

It is striking to note here that before the compilation of the Tipitaka, the 
Buddhist literature was divided into nine afigas or parts. This is technically 
known as Navdtiga-satthusdsana.’ This ninefold division is not the ninefold classi- 
fication of the literature. It points out but specimens of nine types of composition 
in the literature. For instance, they are extant in the Ariguttara Nikdya. It is said 
that these diverse forms existed in the Buddhist literature even at the time of 
the compilation of the Buddhist scriptures. Let us now turn to the Pali 
Tipitaka and give a brief survey of the texts constituting it. 


THE VINAYA PITAKA 


The Vinaya Pitaka contains rules of discipline. It deals with the rules and 
regulations for the guidance of the Buddhist Sangha and precepts for the daily 
life of the bhikkhus (monks) and bhikkhunis (nuns). These rules and regulations 
were promulgated by Buddha himself during the early period as the occasion 
arose, The Vinaya Pitaka thus contains mainly moral instructions. It relates 
all that belongs to moral practices. Sila (code of morality) is the principal 
subject-matter. The Buddhist tradition records that Vinaya is the life of 
Buddha’s teachings. And as long as Vinaya lasts, his teachings also last? It 
is the main gateway to nibbána.'? The Vinaya Pitaka comprises the following 
texts: (i) the Sutiavibhanga, (it) the Khandhakas, and (iii) the Parivára or the 
Parivárapátha. 

(i) The Suttavibhanga, i.c. the explanation of the suttas, tells in a sort of 
historical introduction how, when, and why the particular rule in question came 
to be laid down. The words of the rule are given in full, followed by a very 
ancient word-for-word commentary, which in its turn is succeeded by further 


? These are: Sutta, Geyya, Veyyakarapa, Gdthd, Udána, Itivuttaka, Jataka, Abbhutadhamma and Vedalla. 
* M. Winternitz, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. 

° Vinayo náma buddhasdsanassé dyu, Vinaye thite sdsanarh thitath. hoti. Samantapdsddika, p. 289. 

19 Vinayo anuppádaparinibbánatthdya. Ibid. 
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explanation and discussion on doubtful points. It comprises (a) Mahdvibhaziga 
which has eight chapters dealing with eight classes of transgressions against 
discipline, and (b) B/ikkhunivibharga, a shorter work, a commentary on the code 
for the nuns. The Mahdvibhanga and the Bhikkhunivibhatga are also known as the 
Párdjika and Pácittiya respectively. They are also called Ubhatovibhaága. 

It should be noted that Pátimokkha, the oldest text, which is included in the 
Suttavibhanga, is the nucleus of the Vinaya Pitaka. It deals with the ecclesiastical 
offences requiring confession and expiation. In other words, it contains a set of 
rules to be observed by the members of the Sangha in their daily life. In the 
Buddhist texts, the life of a good monk is described as ‘restrained by the 
restraints of the Patimokkha’.. There are two codes—one for the bhikkhus called 
the Bhikkhu-patimekkha-sutta and the other for the bhikkhunis known as Bhikkhuni- 
patimokkha-sutta. The former consists of eight sections containing 227 offences 
while the latter only seven sections comprising 311. 

(ii) The Khandhakas contain various rules and regulations for the guidance 
of the Sangha and the entire code of conduct for the daily life of the bhikkhus 
and bhikkhunis. They give us a coherent picture of the life in the Sangha. 
They form a sort of continuation and supplement to the Suttavibharnga. They 
are divided into two parts—the Mahdvagga and the Cullavagga. 

(a) The Mahávagga contains ten chapters (khandhakas) furnishing the story 
of the formation of the Sangha and the rules for admission into the Order, the 
observance of the uposatha ceremony, the mode of life during the rains, observ- 
ance of the pavdrana and the kafhina ceremonies, food, clothing, seats, con- 
veyances, medicaments, dress, and the like. It also furnishes us with many moral 
tales as also the everyday life of India. It further contains ample information 
on the social and urban life of the then India. In short, the Mahdvagga is replete 
with various kinds of invaluable materials for reconstructing the ancient history 
of India. 

(b) The Cullavagga contains twelve khandhakas. It deals with the rules of 
conduct of the bhikkhus and bhikkhunis and with atonement and penances. It 
also deals with the dwellings, furniture, and lodgings as also the duties of 
monks and the exclusion from the pátimokkha ceremony. It furnishes us with 
an account of the formation of the Bhikkhuni Saügha (Order of nuns). It further 
gives us an account of the first two Councils held at Sattapanniguha of Raja- 
gaha and Válukáráma of Vesáli. 

(i) The Parivdra or the Parivdrapdtha is the concluding text of the 
Vinaya Pitaka and was composed much later than the Sutiavibhasga and the 
Khandhakas. It was probably composed in Ceylon, and not in India, by a monk 
named Dipa. It is an appendix to the Vinaya and contains nineteen chapters. 
It is the only key which unlocks the subjects of the Suttavibhasga and the Khan- 

1 Pátimokkhasachoarasarouta, Digha Nihdya, 11. 42; XIII. 42; XXVI. 28. 
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dhakas. Its first chapter gives us a list of vinayadharas (masters of discipline). The 
list is indeed invaluable in the history of the Buddhist Sanghas of India and 
Ceylon. j 


THE SUTTA PITAKA 


The Sutta Pitaka is a collection of the doctrinal expositions, large and small. 
The suitas are usually in prose, occasionally interspersed with verses. They are 
the most important literary products of the Buddhist literature. The Sutta Pitaka 
is thus the primary source for the doctrine of Buddha and his earliest disciples. 
It consists of five Ntkdyas or collections, viz. Digha Nikdya, Majjhima Nikdya, Sam- 

Jutta Nikdya, Anguttara Nikdya, and Khuddaka .Ntkáya which, however, comprises 
fifteen independent treatises. Here is given a brief survey of the Nikdyas: 

(i) The Digha Nikdya is the collection of longer discourses on various points 
of Buddhism. It contains thirty-four suttas, These suttas are mostly longer in 
extent than the general suttas. There is no connection between the suttas. Each 
is complete in itself and capable of being regarded as an independent one. The 
Digha Nikdya is divided into three parts—Silakkhandha, Mahdvagga and Pattka- 
vagga. They are diverse in contents and character, and contain earlier and later 
strata of tradition. The first part contains the earliest stratum while the third 
the later one. The second which comprises the largest suttas has grown in bulk 
due to interpolations. The Brahmajala-Sutta provides us with sixty-two doctrinal 
and philosophical speculations current in the then India. The Mahdparinibbdna- 
Suttanta, which is by far the best sutta of the Digha Nikdya, contains a realistic 
account of Buddha’s last days, peregrination and his last speeches and sayings. 
It throws much light on the extent of the spread of Buddhism as also on our 
geographical knowledge of ancient India. The Mahdgovinda-Sutta is particularly 
important from the points of view of the ancient Indian history and geography. 
This sutta gives us a conception of the shape of India. It records that India is 
broad on the north and on the south it has the shape of the front part of a cart.!? 
The Janavasabha, Mahdsamaya, Sakkapafiha, and other suttas mention different types 
of deities which are of special importance from the point of view of the history 
of religion. À comparative study of these deities with those mentioned in the 
Vedic literature and Puranas is a necessity for a proper understanding of these 
mythological deities. Lastly, the Stigdlovdda-Suttanta ‘is an exposition of the 
whole domestic and social duty of a layman, according to the Buddhist point of 
view, and, as such, it is famous under the name of Gihivinaya’.“ Some scholars 
believe that it is the basis of Agoka’s dhamma. 


18 Imah mahápafhavirh uttarena dyatash. dakkhinena sakafamukharh —Digha Nikdya, II, ed. by Bhikkhu 
J. Kashyap, Nalanda Devanagari Pali Series, 1958, p. 175; Pali Text Society, II, p. 235. 

15 G, P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Indian Text Series, London, 1938, 
Vol. IT, p. 1,134. 
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(t) The Majjhima Nikdya is a collection of one hundred and fifty-two suétas 
of medium length. Most of these suttas are devoted to the refutation of the views 
of others (paravádamathana). All the sutias have been arranged in fifteen vaggas. 
The vaggas have roughly been classified according to subjects. Some of them 
have, however, been named from the first sutta. Like the Digha Nikdya, the Maj- 
Jhima Nikdya also throws ample light on the sila, samádhi, and paftiid, the three 
corner-stones of Buddhism. The most famous is the M@lapariydya-Sutta which 
strikes the keynote of the entire doctrine of Buddha (sabbadhammamülapariyaya). 
A few suttas, however, enumerate different kinds of offences—burglary, robbery, 
adultery and the like and the consequent punishment thereof. It thus reveals 
the penal laws of the country. The Papaficasüdani, a commentary on the Majjhi- 
ma Nikdya, tells us that the Majjhima Nikdya was also called the Majjhimasatigiti. 

(12%) The Samyutta Nikdya contains fifty-six groups (samyutia). They are divided 
into five vaggas. The vaggas have usually been named after the name of the first 
in the group, or the name of the interlocutor. The Mára and the Bhikkhugi 
samyutias which are ballads in mixed prose and verse, are of great poetical merit. 
They are regarded as sacred ballads, counterparts of the dkhydnas with which 
the epic poetry of India began. The sutias of the Samyutia Nikdya have been 
arranged according to three principles: 

(a) those that refer to the Buddhist doctrines, (b) those that n to gods, 
men and demons, and (c) those that refer to prominent persons. In short, the 
Samyutta JNikáya contains subjects dealing with ethical, moral and philosophical 
matters. 

(iv) The Ariguitara Nikäya is a collection of sutias“ arranged serially in an 
ascending order. The sutias are arranged in eleven groups. Each group is called 
a nipáta (section). There are eleven nipdtas in it. Some of the suttas deal with 
women. There are others which acquaint us with the methods of punishment 
and the criminal law of the then India. This Ntkdya contains a variety of subjects 
which may be regarded as its distinguishing features. It, however, gives much 
emphasis on the doctrinal points. Lastly, as Winternitz observes, ‘the Arigut- 
tara JNikáya is only a forerunner of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, for the text of 
which it probably formed the foundation'.!5 

(v) The Khuddaka Nikdya, as already observed, consists of fifteen independent 
treatises. It is also called ‘collection of miscellanies'. There is not yet a consensus 
of opinion among the scholars as to its canonical dignity, Some scholars believe 
that the texts constituting the Xhuddaka Ntkéya were composed a few years after 
the appearance of the four Nikdyas. Judged from the standpoints of the subject- 


1 
14 According to Winternitz the sutfas are at least 2,808 in number, op. cit., pp. 60 ff, while 
G. P. Malalasekera points out that the total number is 9,557.— Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, 
Vol. I, p. 21. 
3 Loc. cit., p. 66. 
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matter, there is no resemblance among the different texts—they are all inde- 
pendent texts. Most of the texts are composed in verse. They are of great value 
for the kdvya literature. Let us give here a brief survey of the texts from which a 
fair idea about them can be formed: . 

The Khuddakapatha consists of nine: short texts. These are but a collection 
made out of the canon. According to the Paramatthajotiké, a commentary on the 
Khuddakapátha, the book derives its name from the first four texts, which are 
shorter in comparison with the remaining five. A young novice is enjoined to 
commit them to memory when he joins the Sangha. These suffas are also used 
as a kind of mantra prayers in the Buddhist cult. It is to be mentioned here that 
seven of these texts are used at the Buddhist paritta ceremony which is held on 
possible occasions even at the present day in the Buddhist world, particularly 
in Ceylon. The beautiful Margala and Meita suttas illustrate how lofty ideals 
may be preached in the simplest words. In short, the KAuddakapdtha is a manual 
of the Buddhist life. 

The Dhammapada is an anthology containing four hundred and twenty- 
three verses divided into twenty-six vaggas (chapters). The gáthás (stanzas) of 
the Dhammapada have been collected together from various treatises of the Pali 
canon. The Buddhists believe that they are the very words of the Great Teacher. 
They were recited on various occasions and purposes. The title of the text indi- 
cates its subject-matter, It is a collection of religious sayings. The moral teach- 
ings embedded in the Dhammapada arc to be found in the texts such as the Maa- 
bhárala, the Gità, etc. The Dhammapada is popular in Buddhist as well as non- 
Buddhist countries as it contains ideas of universal appeal besides being a manual 
of Buddhist teachings. It has been translated into various languages in Asia 
and Europe. It is the most popular book in the whole of the Tipitaka. It contains 
ethical teachings which are acceptable to all human beings—monks, novices 
and householders. The main objective of the Dhammapada is to impart moral 
teachings to the common man. The Dhammapada is now extant in Sanskrit, Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. There is, further, a Chinese translation of the 
text available to us now. 

The Udána is a collection of eighty stories, in eight vaggas, comprising 
solemn utterances of Buddha on special occasions. The Udána is mostly in 
verse and hardly in prose. Each Uddna is accompanied with a prose account 
of the circumstances in which it was spoken. Most of the Udanas throw much 
light on the Buddhist ideal of life and ntbbdna, the perfect state of bliss. 

The Jtivuttaka is a book of quotations of the authentic sayings of Buddha in 
prose and verse. It contains one hundred and twelve short suétas divided into 
four nipdtas. Each of the sutias begins with the words—'This has been 
said by the Blessed One—thus have I heard’ and closes with “This meaning 


18 Vutlam kelah bhagavatd vuttar arahatá ti me sutar. 
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was told by the Blessed One—thus have I heard'. It contains mostly the 
ethical teachings of Buddha on a wide range of subjects. It is probable that ‘the 
Jtivuttaka was compiled as a result of a critical study of the authentic teachings 
of the Buddha, considered in a certain light and made for a specific purpose"! 

The Suttanipáta is a collection of seventy suttas composed in verse. They are 
divided into five vaggas. The Suttanipáta is second only to the Dhammapada in its 
noble ideals and its pleasant language. It refers to the Bráhmapical ideas which 
are akin to those of the Bhagavad-Gitá. Its study is a necessity for a proper under- 
standing of the ethical teachings of Buddha. It throws much light on the social, 
economic and religious conditions of India during the time of Buddha. It con- 
tains the carliest phases of Buddhist poetry and its language and subject-matter 
point to the beginning of Buddhism. 

The Vimánavatthu and the Petavatthu are two short treatises which are believed 
to belong to the latest stratum of literature collected in the Pali canon. 
The Vimdnavatthu contains eighty-five stories in verse, which are divided into 
seven vaggas. It gives us a graphic description of the various celestial 
abodes enjoyed by the different devas (gods) as reward for some meritorious 
acts performed in their previous lives. The Petavatthu contains fifty-one stories in 
verse, which are divided into four vaggas. It deals with stories of petas 
(ghosts) who are born in the peta world (hell) owing to their various misdeeds. 
The main objective of these two texts is to preach the profound doctrine of 
Karma, Rhys Davids writes, ‘the whole set of beliefs exemplified in these books 
(Petavatthu and Vimánavatthu) is historically interesting as being in all probability 
the source of a good deal of mediaeval Christian belief in heaven and hell. 

The Theragáthá and Therigathá are the two collections of poems ascribed to 
the theres and the theris respectively. The Theragáthá contains one thousand 
three hundred and sixty gdthds attributed to two hundred sixty-four 
distinguished monks, while the Therigdthd bears five hundred and twenty-two 
gathds ascribed to seventy-three eminent nuns. On the first reading of 
the gdthds, one is inclined to believe that these were composed either by 
the theras or the theris. This supposition cannot hold good on a careful 
scrutiny of the verses. We find sometimes in a single verse the utterances of more 
than one monk or one nun. There is no doubt that some of the gáthás were the 
composition of either the theras or the theris, Some gāthās point to the poetic 
excellence and religious sentiments of the monks and nuns. The main purpose 
of these two texts is to expound the subtle points of the Buddhist philosophy of 
life, the principal characteristics as well as the fundamentals of Buddhism. 
Both of them are of considerable value from the point of view of the kdoya 
literature. The pictures of real life are far more numerous in the Therigdthd than 


1? G. P. Malalasekera, op. cit, Vol. I, p. 306. 
3a Op. cit., P. 54. 
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in the Theragdthd. They furnish us with the information regarding the social 
conditions, especially the social position of women in ancient India. These two 
texts may be regarded as 'the best productions of Indian lyric poetry, from the 
hymns of the Rg-Veda to the lyrical poems of Kālidāsa and Amaru’. 

The Jätaka contains the tales of the previous existences of Buddha. The word 
Jütaka (derived from jan) means birth, but it is employed in a technical 
sense in Buddhism. It means the previous existences of Buddha. Thus the játakas 
are briefly the ‘stories of former births (of Buddha)’ or ‘Bodhisatta stories’. 
According to the traditional accounts, there are five hundred and fifty jdtaka 
stories which describe Buddha's past career. Most of the játakas are composed 
in prose and verse. Some scholars believe that the original jdéakas contained 
the gdthds only and a commentary on them containing the tales was added later 
on. The main objective of the Jataka is to inspire in the minds of the people, 
a faith in Buddhism and-thus popularize the religion. The jdtakas are of 
immense value from the point of view of literature and have inspired Buddhist 
art, from the caves of Ajanta to frescoes of the present day. The jdtakas 
throw considerable light on the economic and religious life, and social customs 
during Buddha's time. The játakas are thus replete with various kinds of infor- 
mation which help us greatly in rewriting the history of ancient India. 

The JViddesa is a commentarial work ascribed to Sadriputta. It contains 
comments on the thirty-two suttas of the Atthaka and Pérdyanavaggas of the 
Suttanipáta. It is divided into two parts—the Mahdniddesa and the Cullaniddesa. 
The Niddesa is the oldest of the Pali commentaries and that is why it was in- 
cluded in the canon. It gives us a fair idea of how the sacred texts were explained 
in ancient days. Many important technical terms have also been explained here- 
in. It provides us with a long list of synonyms to interpret a word. It seems that 
it laid the foundation for dictionaries in later times. 

The Patisambhiddmagga contains a systematic exposition of various topics in 
the form of questions and answers after the manner of the Abhidhamma trea- 
tises. It has been included into the Sutta Pitaka owing to its form being that 
of the suttas and further the traditional opening ‘evarh me sutar? (thus have I 
heard) and the address ‘oh monk’ are often to be found. It consists of three 
vaggas. The knotty problems of Buddhism have been discussed in these 
vaggas. The first vagga refers to jiténa (knowledge), sati (recollection), kamma 
(action) and the like, the second to caitári ariyasaccdni (fourfold noble truth), 
meitā (friendliness) and the third to cariyd (conduct), patihdriya (miracle) and the 
like. 

The Apadána contains stories in verse which describe the pious deeds of the 
Buddhist monks and nuns. Unlike the Fdtaka, the Apadána contains noble deeds 
of not only Gautama Buddha and paceeka-buddhas but also other distinguished 

1* Cf. HIL, Vol II, p. 100. 
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monks and nuns. The major portion of the Apadána is the Thera-apaddna followed 
by the Theri-apadéna. It contains biographies of five hundred and fifty monks 
and forty nuns, all mentioned as having lived in Buddha's time. There are 
besides two other introductory chapters, the Buddha-apadána and the Pacceka- 
buddha-apadána, dealing with Buddhas and the facceka-buddhas respectively. 
It is regarded as one of the latest books of the canon. 

The Buddhavamsa gives us in verse an account of the twenty-four previous 
Buddhas supposed to have preceded Gautama Buddha during the last 
twelve ages of the world (kalpas). It contains twenty-six chapters. It narrates 
how all other Buddhas set ‘the wheel of the Religion’ in motion. The last 
chapter provides us with a list of Buddhas down to Metteyya, the successor 
of Gautama Buddha, along with an account of the distribution of Buddha's 
relics. 

The Cariyápitaka is a collection of thirty-five stories in verse from the 7átaka. 
It is a work of the post-Asokan period. It narrates how the Bodhisatta attained 
perfection in the páramitás in his various previous existences. The Cariyápitaka 
refers to seven  fáramitüs only instead of ten pāramitās as mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 


ABHIDHAMMA PITAKA 


The Abhidhamma Pitaka is the third division of the Tipitaka. According to 
the Pali tradition,” it is said that Buddha first preached the Abhidhamma to 
the tdvatimsa gods, while living among them on the Pandukambala rock at the 
foot of the Paricchattaka tree in the fávatirisa heaven during his visit to his 
mother there. Subsequently, he preached it to Sáriputta who used to meet 
Buddha when he came down to the Maànasasarovara for meals. Then Sariputta 
handed it down to Bhaddaji and through a succession of disciples it reached 
Revata and others, and took its final form in the Third Council held during 
the reign of King Asoka, The Kashmirian Vaibhàgikas, however, maintain that 
Buddha delivered sermons to different persons at different places, and at 
different times. They were later on collected by the Arhats and the Srávakas 
and were worked into Abhidhamma treatises by them.™ In the Atthasálini, a 
commentary on the Dhammasangani by the eminent commentator Buddhaghoga 
as also in Asanga's Sütrálankára is given a lucid explanation of the term abhi- 
dhamma. ‘As far as the contents of the Abhidhamma are concerned’, writes 
Prof. Malalasekera, ‘they do not form a systematic philosophy, but are a 
special treatment of the Dhamma as found in the Sutta Pitaka. Most of the 
matter is psychological and logical; the fundamental doctrines mentioned or 


\ 
*9 Atthasdlini, pp. 28-32, Sammohavinodini, p. 1, Manorathapürani, I, 77 and also Oldenberg's Introduc- 
tion to the Vinaya Pijaka, p. X XXIV. 
31 Abhidharmakosabhdsya, Bibliotheca Buddhica, p. 7. 
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discussed are those already propounded in the suftas and therefore, taken for 
granted" .1* 

The Abhidhamma Pitaka consists of seven books, usually known as the 
Sattapakaranas, which are Dhammasargani, Vibhanga, Kathdvatthu, Puggalapaíifiatti, 
Dhétukathd, Yamaka and Pajthána. < 

The Dhammasatgani (the title of the text indicates its subject-matter) 
literally means the enumeration of the Dhamma, i.e. the psychical conditions 
and phenomena belonging both to /aukika (mundane) and /okottara (supra- 
mundane) realms. All phenomena belonging to the internal and external worlds 
have been classified and examined carefully. They are citta (consciousness), 
cetastka (mental properties), rüpa (material qualities), and nibbdna (the highest 
bliss). The work contains three principal divisions in which a minute and cri- 
tical analysis as also divisions of these four ultimate categories are given. It is a 
learned work and has been held in great esteem in Ceylon. 

The Vibhanga deals generally with the different categories and formulae 
given in the Dhammasarigani. Different methods of treatment have, however, 
been employed therein. The Dhammasasgani analyses the psychical conditions 
and phenomena while the Vibhanga synthesizes them. Thus the Dhammasangant 
lays much emphasis on their analysis while the Vibharga on their synthesis. The 
book is divided into eighteen chapters. Each of these chapters is called a vibharga 
and contains three parts which are Suttantabhdjaniya, Abhidhammabhdjaniya, and 
Pafifiapucchaka. The first three chapters of the Vibhariga serve as supplementary 
to the Dhammasafgam. 

The Kathávatthu is the only work of the Tipitaka ascribed to a definite author. 
It was composed by Moggaliputta Tissa Thera, President of the Third Bud- 
dhist Council held at Pataliputta under the patronage of King Agoka. It com- 
prises twenty-three chapters containing discussion and refutation of the heretical 
views of various sects. It is important from the point of view of the history of 
Buddhism as it throws sufficient light on the development of Buddhist doctrine 
of the ages after Buddha. 

The Puggalapafifiatti is a short work which differs very much, both in lan- 
guage and subject-matter, from other books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. It deals 
with the nature of the personality according to the stages along the spiritual 
path. The sammdsambuddha, pacceka-buddha and ariyapuggala have been des- 
cribed herein. The main purpose of this text is to examine the various types 
of individuals and not the study of the various dhammas. It is significant to 
note that the Puggalapafiiatt:, one of the earliest parts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
is nothing but a collection of portions selected from the Ariguitara Nikdya. 

The Dhdtukathd is a discussion on the mental elements and their relations to 
other categories. The Khandhavibhasga, the Dhütuvibhaüga and the Ayatana- 

33 Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, Vol. I, p. 198. 
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vibhadga—the three chapters of the Dhammasaügagi form the foundation of the 
Dhétukatha. There are fourteen chapters in this book. All these chapters discuss 
khandhas, dhdtus and dyatanas from different points of view in the form of questions 
and answers. Some scholars thus hold that the Dhátukathà should have been 
named the Khandha-dyatana-dhdtukathd as it contains discussion mainly with 
reference to these subjects. 

The Yamaka is a book on psychological subjects and their analysis is arranged 
as pairs of questions. It is so called because of its method of treatment. Through- 
out the work all the questions are presented and answered in two ways. It con- 
tains ten chapters. Each of the chapters is complete in itself and capable of 
being regarded as an independent one. 

The Paithána is the most notable and voluminous book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. It is devoted to the discussion on causation and mutual relationship 
of phenomena. It is also called the Mahápakarana. The Patthdna is nothing but a 
detailed exposition of the paticca-samuppada, The twelve links of the paticca-samup- 
páda have been explained very lucidly in the Pafthádna in the form of twenty-four 
paccayas. 


POST-CANONICAL PALI LITERATURE 


Apart from the canonical literature in Pali, there are also a large number 
of post-canonical Pali works. Most of them are the works of the monks of 
Ceylon. They comprise mostly fikds and fippanis, ie. exegetical literature and 
grammatical treatises. Pali texts, especially the fikd, dipani, madhu, gandhi, 
i.e. the commentarial literature, were composed also in Burma later on. For the 
convenience of our treatment we propose to classify them into the extra- 
canonical works first, next the commentaries, then the chronicles, manuals, poeti- 
cal works, grammars, and works on rhetoric and metrics, and lastly, the lexicons. 

(i) Extra-canonical works: Let us take up the works composed in between 
the closing of the Pali canon and the writing of the Pali commentaries by Bud- 
dhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapála. The works belonging to this period 
may rightly be called the extra-canonical works. Among them the Milindapaüha, 
the Netti-pakarana, the Petakopadesa deserve our special attention as they origi- 
nated in India. 

The Milindapafiha is the oldest and most famous work of the non-canonical 
Pali literature. The original text was not composed in Pali. It was composed in 
northern India in Sanskrit or in some North Indian Prakrit. The original text 
is lost, and the present work is a Pali translation of the original made in Ceylon. 
It contains a learned dialogue between King Milinda and venerable monk 
Nagasena on a good number of problems and disputed points of Buddhism. The 
present work contains seven chapters. Some scholars believe that it contains 
three chapters only. Chapters IV-VII were interpolated later on. It is of im- 
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mense value from the points of view of the Buddhist literature and philosophy. 
It occupies a unique position in the post-canonical Pali literature. 

The Netti-pakarana is contemporaneous with the Milindapaftha. It is ascribed 
to Mahákaccána, a great disciple of Buddha. It is a work on the textual and 
exegetical methodology. It is the earliest text which gives us a connected treat- 
ment of Buddha’s teachings. It is the text which refers first to the science of logic. 
Dhammapüla wrote a commentary on it in the fifth century A.D. 

The Pejfakopadesa is another treatise contemporaneous with the Milindapafiha. 
It is also composed by Mahákaccàna.-It is a continuation of the Netti-pakarana. 
It is nothing but a different manipulation of the subject-matter taught in the 
Jetti-bakarana. Yt has quoted three chapters verbatim from the Nettt-pakarara. 
It contains teachings embedded in the Pitaka texts. In some places we find 
quotations from the Tipitaka. It also throws much light on the points not clearly 
explained in the JVetti-pakarana. 

(tt) Commentaries: The commentaries have made Buddha's abstruse teach- 
ings intelligible to the common people, thereby making them popular. 
Among the Pali commentators the three most illustrious names stand out— 
Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa and Dhammapila. Of them Buddhaghoga was 
the most celebrated. Buddhadatta wrote a number of commentaries on the 
Vinaya and Abhidhamma treatises. Of them Vinayavinicchaya, Uttaravinicchaya, 
Abhidhammávatára and Ripériipavibhaga are the most important. The Vinaya- 
vinicchaya and the Uttaravinicchaya are the two commentaries on the Vinaya 
Pitaka. They contain rules of discipline for the monks and the nuns of the 
Sangha. The Uftaravinicchaya is a supplement to the Vinayavinicchaya. The 
Abhidhammávatára contains twenty-four chapters. It is composed in verse and 
prose. It deals with citta, cetasika, drammana (support), vipáka-citta (resultant 
consciousness), rüpa, nibbdna, and the like. The principal objective of this text 
is to analyse the dhammas contained in the Abhidhamma. It forms an intro- 
duction to the study of the Abhidhamma, and stands out foremost among 
Buddhadatta's works. The Rüpárüpavibhága is composed in verse. Ripa, citta, 
cetastka, and the like form the subject-matter of this treatise. It deals mainly 
with náma and rüfa. 

Buddhaghosa, whose name stands out pre-eminent as one of the greatest 
commentators and exegetists, wrote a number of commentaries on the texts 
of the Tipitaka. Apart from his commentaries, he wrote two other works, the 
ánodaya? and the Visuddhimagga. Here is given a brief survey of some of 
his works: 

The Visuddhimagga is Buddhaghoga's first work which was composed in 
Ceylon. It contains something of almost everything of the early Buddhist litera- 
ture. It consists of twenty-three chapters. Buddhaghosa n this monu- 

33 It has not come down to us. 
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mental work in order to explain clearly a gäthā.* It is a digest of the whole of 
the Tipitaka texts, It is indeed an encyclopaedia of Buddha's teachings. 

The Samantapásádikà is a commentary on the five treatises of the Vinaya 
Pitaka. It was written on the basis of the Afahdpaccari and Kurundt atthakathds 
at the request of Buddhasiri. The valuable Vinaya materials apart, it discusses 
the reason for holding the Buddhist Council, selection of members for the Council 
and the place of the Council. It is rich in historical and geographical infor- 
mations. | 

The Kankhávitarani is a commentary on the Pátimokkha of the Vinaya Pitaka. 
Apart from commenting on the rules of the Pátimokkha, it throws much light on 
the later development of the Buddhist monastic life. It is remarkable for the 
restraint and matured judgment that characterize Buddhaghoga’s style. 

The Sumangalavildsini is a commentary on the Digha JVikáya. It furnishes us 
with valuable information on the social, political, philosophical, and religious 
history of India during the time of Buddha. It also gives us interesting geo- 
graphical information. 

There are, besides, other famous commentaries like the Papaficasüdani (com- 
mentary on the Majjhima Nikdya), the Sdratthappakdsini (commentary on the 
Samyutta Nikdya), the Manorathapürani (commentary on the Arguttara Nikdya) and 
the like composed by Buddhaghosa. His famous Atthasdlini, a commentary on 
the Dhammasangari is very useful to students of Buddhism. It also contains some 
valuable historical and geographical information. 

Lastly, we come to Dhammapala and his works. He wrote a commentary 
known as the Paramatthadipani on the Cartydpitaka, Thera- T herigáthás, Petavatthu, 
Viménavatthu, Itivuttaka and Uddna included in the Khuddaka Nikdya. He also wrote 
a commentary called the Paramatthamafijüsá on Buddhaghoga's Visuddhimagga. 
We are told that he also composed a commentary on the .Netit-pakarana. Dham- 
mapala’s commentaries throw much light on the religious condition of South 
India and Ceylon. 

It should be mentioned here that other atfhakathás (commentaries) and 
expository works were also written before the composition of the well-known 
commentaries by Buddhadatta, Buddhaghoga and Dhammapila. Such com- 
mentaries have been referred to by Buddhaghosa in his different commentaries. 
The Játaka-ajthakathá, for instance, is one such commentary which gives in its 
introductory chapter called the Jiddnakathá, the life story of Buddha. There is 
no connected biographical sketch of the life of Buddha in Pali literature until we 
come to the Niddnakathà which is regarded as the most informative in this regard. 


M Sile patifthdya naro sapaftlio 
cittarh pañfam ca bhdvayarh ; 
Atdpi nipako bhikkhu 
so imas vijajaye jatar. Visuddhimagga, Nidinddikathd. 
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It contains a chronological biography of Gautama Buddha to a certain extent. 
Its authorship is not known. 

(iii) Chronicles: Here is given a brief survey of a few of the important 
Pali chronicles. The JDipevarsa and the Mahdvamsa are the two great Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon. They were composed on the basis of the Pali 
aithakathds. The author of the Dipavamsa is not known; Mahánáma, who 
lived towards the later part of the fifth century A.D., was the author of the 
Mahdvamsa. The two works bear close resemblance in respect of subject-matter 
and composition. We find hardly any difference even in their language and 
style. The two works give us the life-history of Gautama Buddha. They trace the 
genealogy of the old royal families of India and Ceylon as also give us a brief 
account of the first three Buddhist Councils. They also relate the propagation 
of Buddhism in Ceylon by Mahinda and Sanghamitta. The works are of great 
value for a comprehensive account of the spread of Buddhism not only in Ceylon 
but in India too. 

The Mahdbodhivamsa or the Bodhtvamsa was composed by monk Upatissa 
at the beginning of the eleventh century A.D. It provides us with an account of 
the attainment of enlightenment of Gautama Buddha, his maháparinibbána and 
first three Buddhist Councils. It also furnishes us with the history of the coming 
of the Bodhi tree in Ceylon. It is written mostly in prose. 

The Ddthdvamsa or the Dantadhdtuvamsa was written by the distinguished 
monk, Dhammakitti, who was well versed in Sanskrit, Magadhi, and vyákarana 
(grammar). It contains five chapters. It is written not in pure Pali but in Sanskrit- 
ized Pali. It gives us an account of the tooth-relic.of Buddha brought to Cey- 
lon by Dantakumaàra, prince of Kalinga. From the point of view of the history 
of Buddhist literature it 1s indeed an important contribution to Pali literature. 
The work further shows us Pali as a medium of epic poetry. 

The Thipavamsa was written by Vacissara in the thirteenth century A.D. It 
exists in both the Sinhalese and Pali languages. The work may conveniently be 
divided into three principal chapters. The first chapter is devoted to the previous 
existences of Buddha and the tAüpas (topes) erected over his relics. The second 
chapter provides us with the life of Buddha from his birth to his attainment of 
the mahdparinibbana as also the distribution of his relics, The third chapter gives 
us a later account of the relics. 

The Hatthavanagalla-viháravarhsa is a history of the monastery of Attanagalla. 
It contains eleven chapters and is composed in simple Pali. The first eight 
chapters give us an account of King Siri Sanghabodhi and the remaining three 
chapters describe the various types of noble edifices erected on his last residence. 
The Chakesadhdtuvamsa was written by a monk of Burma. Its language is 
very simple. It gives us an account of the ¢hipas erected over the hair-relic 
of Buddha. 
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The Gandhavamsa was also written in Burma by a monk named Nanda- 
pafifià. It contains five chapters written mostly in prose. It provides us with 
the history of the Pali canon and further gives us an account of more modern 
Pali works written in Burma and Ceylon. In short, it is a brief and interesting 
outline of the history of Pali books. It is thus of immense value from the point 
of view of the history of Pali literature. 

The Jinakálamáli was written by Ratanapafifià Thera in the first half of the 
sixteenth century A.D. It contains six chapters. It is an independent chronicle 
for the study of the religious history of northern Siam (Thailand). It has its 
importance also in the history of Buddhism in South-East Asia. It further 
discusses the story of Buddhism in India, the introduction and development of 
Buddhism in Ceylon as also the spread of Sihala Buddhism and Sihala Sangha 
in different regions of Siam. 

The Cdmadevioamsa is another important chronicle for the study of Siamese 
(Thai) Buddhism written by the Bodhirarnsi. It is written in prose and verse 
and divided into fourteen sections. It describes Buddha’s visit to northern 
Siam, the story of the foundation of the city of Haripufija, Cama- 
devi's accession to the throne, the establishment of Buddhism and reigns of 
several kings after Camadevi. 

The Saddhammasarigaha was written by Dhammakitti, a monk of Ayodhya, 
and probably belonged to the fourteenth century a.D. It contains nine chapters 
in prose and poetry. It gives an account of the missionaries to various 
places for the establishment of Saddhamma. It also refers to Buddha’s preach- 
ing at Campaka (Campakanagaravasinam). 

The Sandesakathá was written mainly in prose. It refers to the composition 
of the Abhidhammattha-sagaha by Thera Anuruddha, the composition of a 
commentary known as the Abhidhammattha-vibhávam by Thera Sumangalasami 
and the like. Many kingdoms such as Suvagpabhümi, Rámafifia, Jayavaddhana, 
Ayuddhàya, Sivi, Cina, etc. have also been mentioned herein. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti deals with Buddhaghosa's life and career. It gives 
us an account of his childhood, his admission to monkhood, his voyage to 
Ceylon, his career as a translator, and his passing away. It is more a romance 
than a historical chronicle, 

The Sdsanavamsa was written by the distinguished monk, Pafifidsimi of 
Burma, towards the middle of the nineteenth century a.p. It relates mainly 
the history of the spread of Buddhism in Burma. The propagation of Buddhism 
in other countries have incidentally been discussed herein. It throws much 
light on the relation of the State and the Sangha in Burma. | 

(ir) Manuals: The manuals present their subject-matter systematically in 
a terse and concise form, The Saccasankhepa was written by Culla Dhamma- 
pala. It is a short treatise containing five chapters on Abhidhamma materials, 
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It deals with the riipa, MM (feeling), cittappavaiti (thought), pakinnakasangha, 
and nibbdna. 

The pom PERÓN was written about twelfth century A.D. by 
Anuruddhácariya, an Indian monk of Káficipuram or Káfijivaram. It is a 
manual of the psycho-ethical philosophy of the Theravada school. The work 
deals "with the four ultimate categories, viz. citta, cetasika, rüpa, and nibbdna. 
It is not a systematic digest of the entire Abhidhamma Pitaka. But it gives 
us in outline the form which the teaching of the Dhamma took, when for the 
Buddhists, it became Abhidhamma. The ANdma-rüpa-pariccheda was also written 
by Anuruddha. It contains thirteen chapters in verse. It deals with ndma and 
ripa. Two commentaries were written on it. The Suttá-saügaha was most 
probably written in Anuradhapura. It is a manual of select sutias. It is 
meant for learners who wished to have a knowledge of the canonical texts in 
brief. 

The Khuddakasikkhá and the Mülasikkhá are the two compendia containing 
a short summary of the rules of the Vinaya Pitaka. They are mostly in verse. 
The Khuddakaskkhd is generally ascribed to Dhammasiri and the Mülasikkhà 
to Mahàsàmi. 

(v) Poetical works: There is no lack of poetical works in Pali literature. 
Most of the works were written about tenth-fifteenth centuries A.D. in Ceylon. 
Here is a brief survey of some of the important works: 

The Andgatavarisa was composed by Kassapa, a native of the Cola country. 
It is composed in verse. It is an account of the life and career of Metteyya, 
the future Buddha. It may be said that this work is a supplement to the 
Buddhavarhsa. 

The jtnacarita was composed by Vanaratana Medhankara. It is a poem 
of more than four hundred and seventy stanzas composed in different metres. 
It deals with the life of Buddha on the basis of the material found in the 
Nidanakatha. 

The Yelakatdhagathd is a poem in ninety-eight stanzas supposed to have 
been uttered by Kalyaniya Thera who was cast into a cauldron of boiling 
oil by Kalyani Tissa on suspicion of his carrying on an intrigue with his queen. 
It deals with the vanity of human life and the good religion of Buddha. 

The Pajjamadhu was composed by Coliya Dipankara or Buddhappiya. 
It is a poem of one hundred and forty-four stanzas. It deals with the eulogies 
of Buddha. Its language is Sanskritized Pali. 

The Saddhammopáyana was composed by Buddhasamapiya. It contains 
six hundred and twenty-nine verses dealing with the EE of Buddhism 
in general and the ethical doctrines in particular. 

The Paficagatidipana is a poem of one hundred and — verses. It 
enumerates the deeds performed in this world by body, word, and mind, for 
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which human beings are reborn in one or other of the five conditions of 
life—as human beings, animals, ghosts, gods or hell creatures. 

(vi) Grammars: There is no dearth of Pali grammars in the Pali literature. 
All the grammatical works were written in Ceylon and Burma. Of the gram- 
marians, three deserve special mention. They were Kaccáyana, Moggallina 
and Aggavarhsa. Kaccayana wrote the first Pali grammar named Susandhikappa. 
Many suttas of this work agree closely with those of the Sanskrit Kdiantravyd- 
karana. The Mahdrilpasiddht, Bàlávatára, and the like were composed on the 
basis of Kaccáyana's suttas. The Payogasiddht, Padasddhana, and others were 
composed on the system of Moggallana’s grammar. The famous Cullasaddaniti 
was composed on the system of the famous Saddaniti of Aggavarhsa. There were, 
besides, many grammars written by eminent teachers later on. 

(vt) Works on Rhetoric and Metrics: The number of works on this subject 
is very small. The few that we have were written on the model of Sanskrit works. 
They do not, however, exhibit any originality or profound knowledge of 
the authors concerned. A brief account of the treatises that are available at 
present is given below: 

The Subodhálarikára is the only noteworthy work on rhetoric. It was written 
by the distinguished dcariya, Sahgharakkhita of Ceylon, on the pattern of 
Dandin’s Kávyádara. It contains three hundred and sixty-seven verses divided 
into five chapters. The life of Buddha has been illustrated by the figures of 
speech herein. 

The Vuttodaya is the most notable work on metrics. It was also written by 
Sangharakkhita in imitation of the Sanskrit works dealing with metrics. 
The Kamandaki, Chandoviciti, Kavisdra-pakarana, and Kavisára-tikánissaya are other 
works on this subject. 

(viit) Lexicons: In Pali literature we have also lexicographical works, 
written on the pattern of Sanskrit lexicons. We are told that the Vevacanahàra 
of the JVetti-pakarana containing synonyms may be regarded as the carly model 
of the Pali lexicon. The two most well-known lexicons are the Abhidhdnappa- 
dipika and the Ekakkhara-kosa. 

The Abhidhánappa-dipikd was written by the distinguished monk, Moggallana 
of Ceylon, in the twelfth century A.n. It is divided into three parts. 

The Ekakkhara-kosa was composed by Saddhammakitti, a student of Ariya- 
varhsa in the sixteenth century A.D. It was also modelled on the Sanskrit works 
of the similar type. | 

The Pali literature is, indeed, vast and rich in varied compositions. But 
unfortunately it is deficient in drama or novel, strictly so-called. There are, 
however, some suttas like the Brahmajála-Sutta, Sámafifiabhala-Sutla, Sakkapaitha- 
Sutta and the Mahdparintbbana-Suttanta which exhibit vividly dramatic settings. 
In the Segdthavagga of the Sarhyutta Nikdya we come across stage action. It seems 
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that one Devaputta appears therein to test Buddha's knowledge and retires 
and another appears on the stage. It shows that there are ample dramatical 
materials in the Pali literature although there is no dramatical work. As to 
novel, the historical narratives contained in the Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta, the 
Milindapafiha, the Udánavatthu, and, the Visákhavatthu are of special literary 
merit. ' 

Lastly, it is worth noting that the contribution of Pali towards Indian 
history and culture is unique and unparalleled. As a literary language, Pali 
shows some remarkable points of agreement with the Jaina Ardha-Magadhi 
and with the languages of the inscriptions of Asoka. Modern Indian languages, 
such as Bengali, Oriya, Assamese, Hindi, Marathi, Maithili, and the like as well 
as the languages of the neighbouring countries of India, e.g. Burmese, 
Ceylonese, Siamese, and others, contain ample material traceable directly or 
indirectly to Pali. 


BUDDHIST SANSKRIT 


Like the Pali Tipitaka, there is also the Tripitaka in Buddhist Sanskrit 
consisting of Agama, Vinaya, and Abhidharma. But a complete set of the 
Tripitaka is still a desideratum. Some of them exist in fragments of manu- 
scripts and others are lost beyond recall. Fortunately, some fragments of 
manuscripts of the Tripitaka of the Sarvastivada school, one of the main 
branches of Hinayana Buddhism, composed in Buddhist Sanskrit have been 
discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit (now in Pakistan). 

. As regards the characteristics of Buddhist Sanskrit, it may be observed 
here that there was a class of Buddhist writers of Sanskrit who paid more 
attention to meanings than to correct forms. In other words, they cared more 
for sense than for forms. And the consequence was that their writings abounded 
in grammatical and other irregularities. 


HINAYANA BUDDHIST SANSKRIT TEXTS 


The Agama as mentioned above is divided into four books entitled Dirghd- 
gama, Madhyamágama, Samyuktégama and  Ekottarágama, corresponding to 
the four Pali Nikdyas, viz. Digha Nikdya, Majjhima Nikdya, Samyutta Nikdya and 
Anguttara Ntkdya. 

The Dirghágama consists of thirty sütras only as against thirty-four in Pali. 
Among the saivas, the fragments of the Sargiti and Afdndfiya Sütras have been 
discovered in Central Asia. The Madhyamdgama contains two hundred and 
twenty süiras as against one hundred and fifty of the Pali text. The manu- 
script fragments of the Updli and Saka Sütras have only been discovered. The 
Samyuktd@gama is divided into fifty chapters. It contains a larger number of 
sittras than those of the Pali text. The manuscript fragments of the Praváraga, 
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Candropama and Sakti Sütras have been discovered in Central Asia. The Ekottard- 
gama contains fifty-two chapters, while the Pali text contains eleven nipdtas 
(ekddasakanipdia) consisting of one hundred and sixty-nine chapters. The 
manuscript fragments of the Parikadhd, the Pürmikd and other siltras have 
been discovered in Central Asia. The manuscript fragments of the Ksudrakd- 
gama of this school corresponding to the Pali Xhuddaka Nikdya have not 
yet been discovered. Fortunately, a complete copy of the Dhammapada as also 
a few fragments of the Sthaviragdthd have been discovered. 

The Vinaya Pitaka contains four divisions—Vinayavibhanga, Vinayavastu, 
Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and Vinaya-uttaragrantha. The Vinayavibhanga corresponds 
to the Suttavibhanga, the Vinayavasiu to the Khandhakas, i.e. the Mahdvagga 
and portions of the Cullavagga, the Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and the Vinaya-uttara- 
grantha to the Cullavagga and Parivdrapdtha respectively. The Vinayavastu is 
further divided into seventeen chapters. The Vinaya-ksudrakavastu and the 
Vinaya-uttaragrantha contain various minor rules of the Vinaya. Of the Tripitaka 
texts of the Sarvastivada school a large number of manuscript fragments of 
the Vinaya Pitaka only have been discovered in Central Asia and Gilgit. 

The Abhidharma Pitaka of the Sarvàástiváda school has seven treatises% like 
the Theravadins. The jfdna-prasthéna by AÁryakátyüyaniputra: it is divided 
into eight sections covering forty-four chapters and deals with the praticya-samut- 
pada, the faculties of organs, the question of final emancipation, etc. The 
Safgitipbarydya by Mahákaugthila: it deals with eka-dharmas (all beings living 
on food etc.), dvi-dharmas (mind and matter—náma-rüpa) up to pafica-dharmas 
(five skandhas), five balas and the like. The Prakaranapáda by Sthavira Vasumitra: 
it treats of the five dharmas, i.e. rüpa, citta, caitya-dharma, cittaviprayukta-samskara, 
asamskyta-dharma, ten kinds of knowledge, twelve organs and objects, etc. The 
Vijfidnakáya by Sthavira Devas$armà: it was composed 100 years after Buddha’s 
mahdparinirodna and deals with Maudgaly&yana's opinion about pudgalas, indriyas, 
cittas, klefas, vijfiánas, bodhyangas, etc. The Dhátukáya by Pürna: it was rendered 
into Chinese by Hiuen-tsang in A.D. 663. Pali DAdtukathá has nothing in common 
with the present treatise. The Dharmaskandha by Arya Sariputra: it treats of five 
precepts, sroftdpannas, four sorts of purity as to Buddha, Dharma, Sangha and 
Sila, four stages of Srdmanyaphala, four dryavarhsas, etc. The Prajflapti-fdstra by 
Arya Maudgalyüyana: in this book the instruction about the world (loka- 
prajãapti) belonging to the Abhidharma-mahdSdstra is supplied. It is to be men- 
tioned here that these seven Abhidharma texts have nothing in common 
with the seven Pali Abhidhamma texts, except as to their total number. 

The Mahdoastu is one of the most important works belonging to the school 
of Hinayüna. It is undoubtedly an encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines. It claims to be the first book of the Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottara- 

935 They are available in Chinese translations only. 
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vada, a branch of the Mahasatighika school. It agrees with the Pali JViddna- 
kathà in that it treats the life of Buddha in three sections, It also corresponds to 
that part of the Vinaya Pitaka which recounts the history of the rise of the 
Sangha. The doctrines and stories found in it breathe the spirit of the Puranas 
testifying to the interrelation existing between the Buddhist and Brahmanical 
schools of thought. Though largely written in Buddhist Sanskrit, its language 
is not uniform. The arrangement of the topics discussed in this work is most 
disorderly and the text is full of repetitions. It, however, preserves many old 
traditions and old versions of texts which appear in the Pali canon.* Its language 
and style of composition seem to suggest that the work must have been written 
as early as the first or second century B.c., even though it was enlarged in the 
third or fourth century A.D. and perhaps still later, by accretions and inter- 
polations. 

Apart from those mentioned above, this school has to its credit a large 
number of works under the caption Avadàna literature which comprises the 
Jatakamald, the Avadónasataka, the Divydvadana, the Avaddana-kalpalaté, etc. 
Another important treatise, the Abhidharma-kosa-vydkhyé, a commentary on 
the Abhidharma-kosa, belongs to this school. 

The Jatakamálà, also called Bodhisattvdvadana, is the work of Arya Süra. It 
gives in thirty-four jdtakas the stories of the past lives of Buddha as Bodhisattva 
and illustrates the value of the paramitds (perfections) essential for the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood. The Pali fátaka and the texts like the Cariyápitaka and 
the Apaddna are the sources of these stories. A few of them are to be found in the 
frescoes in the Ajant& caves and Bharut stipas. The Avaddnasataka (c. second 
century A.D.) is a collection of a hundred avaddnas or tales of heroic acts 
which inculcate the doctrine of Karma, i.e. evil deeds produce evil fruits, while 
good acts good fruits. It is put into ten groups (vargas) comprising ten stories 
each. Many of the stories narrated herein recur in other collections of avadánas 
including a few in the Pali Apaddna. The Divyávadána contains thirty-eight 
avaddnas. The stories are written by various authors; some of them contain 
a large number of grammatical irregularities while others are in genuine kdvya 
style. It has many legends in common with the Pali canon. The collection as 
a whole could not be written earlier than the fourth century A.D. The Avaddna- 
kalpalaia is the work of the Kashmirian poet, Ksemendra. It contains 107 legends 
to which another was added by his son. It is held in high esteem in Tibet. It 
inculcates the doctrine of Karma and presents the Buddhist propensity to self- 
sacrifice in an impressive way. 


26 Thus the famous legend of SiddhSrtha’s departure, abhiniskramapa, may find a parallel with the 
account in the Majjhima .Nikáya. There are also versions of the Khuddaka-págha, Pabbajjd, Padhdna, and 
Khaggavisáma suttas from the Suttanipáta, of the Sahassavagga from the Dhammapada, of the Mahdgovinda- 
Suita from the Digha Nikdya, of the Dighanakha-Sutta from the Majjhima Nikéye, and of the Méra- 
samyutta from the Samputta JNikdya. 
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We now turn to the works which belong to the Mahdy4na school whose 
contribution to Indian thought is indeed unique. It had also an extensive litera- 
ture of its own. Of the numerous Mahay&na works, nine books, ‘so-called 
nine Dharmas’, which are held in great reverence, deserve to be specially 
noted inasmuch as they trace the origin and development of Mahayana as 
also point out its fundamental teachings. They are: Asfasdhasrika Prajflápáramità, 
Saddharmapundarika-Sütra, Lalitavistara, Lankdvatdra, Suvarmaprabhása, Gandavyüha, 
Tathàgata-guhyaka, Samádhirdja and Dafabhümifoara. They are also known as 
Vatpulya-Sütras. The Prajfiápáramitas belong to the earliest Mahayana sitras and 
are considered to be the most holy and the most valuable of all Mahayana 
works. They are further of great importance from the point of view of religion. 
Of the different recensions of the Prajidparamitds, the Astasdhasrika Prajfiápáramità 
is probably the earliest. The Saddharmapundarika-Süira is the most important 
Mahayana sūtra and as a work of literature it stands foremost. It deals with 
the characteristic peculiarities of Mahayana and is more devotional. It is 
the main scripture of a few sects in China and Japan. The Lalitavistara is a 
biography of Buddha, more superman than man. In twenty-seven chapters, the 
text gives us an account of the Buddha legend up to the sermon of Varanasi, 
embodying in it all the germs of an epic. It exhibits all the remarkable features 
of Mahayana.” From the points of view of the history of religion and litera- 
ture, it is of immense value to us. The Lankévatdra, which is one of the latest 
books of this group, presents us with valuable material for the study of 
the early Yogácüra system. It teaches Vijfiánavàda. According to it, nothing 
exists but thought. The Suvarnaprabhdsa-Sitira is also one of the later Mahayana 
works. A few fragments of this work have been discovered in Central Asia. 
It is both philosophical and ethical. Tantric rituals are further referred to 
herein. It is very popular in Mah&yüna Buddhist countries. The Gandavyitha 
which is not yet available in Sanskrit corresponds to the Chinese translation 
of the Avatarhsaka which comes just after the Satasáhasrika Prajfápáramità and 
Astasáhasrika Prajfidpdramitd. It depicts the wanderings of the youth Sudhana 
who attained the highest knowledge through the advice of Bodhisattva Samanta- 
bhadra. It is quoted several times in the Siksd-samuccaya. At the end of the 
Gandavytiha, there are a few verses which are used even at the present day for 
purposes of worship in all the Mahayana Buddhist countries. The Tathdgata- 
guhyaka, which probably belonged to the seventh century a.D., contains Mahá- 
yana teachings mingled with elements of Tüntricism. It is regarded as one of 
the authoritative works on the earliest Tantras. The Samddhirdjq-Sitra which is 

*' It, however, originally contained the biography of Buddha for the Sarvüstiv&dins of the 


Hinaydna. It is probable that the present text is ‘a recast of an older Hinay&na text...enlarged and 
embellished in the spirit of the Mah&ylna.' Cf. HIL, Vol IT, p 252. 
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also one of the works of later Mahüyüna süfras lays the greatest emphasis on 
meditation for the attainment of petfect knowledge. It also enumerates 
the practices necessary for developing the mental state. The Dasabhimisvara 
contains an exposition of the ten stages of spiritual progress essential for the 
attainment of Buddhahood (enlighsenment). 


PURE SANSKRIT TEXTS 


The Buddhist literature was further enriched by a galaxy of eminent 
scholars. Prominent among them were A$vagho$a, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Sthiramati, Dihnága, Vasumitra, Dharmapàla, Dharma- 
kirti, Santideva and Santaraksita. Their works were composed in pure Sanskrit 
and mainly on Buddhist philosophy and logic. Some of them are available 
in Sanskrit and others are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese translations. 
Let us deal with some of the important works now extant: 

The Buddha-carita and the Saundarananda are the two important poetical 
works composed by Aívaghosa. The former is a mahdkdvya extant only in 
seventeen cantos in Sanskrit today. It gives us an account of the life and 
work of Buddha from his days in the royal palace till the conversions in 
Varanasi.” It is for the first time that the life and teachings of Buddha have been 
depicted by a real poet in a true kdvya style. The mythological traditions and the 
pre-Buddhist philosophical system of the then India are also mentioned herein. 
The latter is also connected with Buddha’s life-story, but actually it narrates the 
love-story of Nanda, Buddha’s half-brother, who was ordained as a monk by 
Buddha, and his beautiful wife Sundari. The Sdriputra-prakarana, a drama in nine 
acts, is the oldest dramatic work extant in Sanskrit literature. 

The Mdéddhyamika-sdstra, popularly known as the Mddhyamika-karikdé, can 
certainly be called Nagarjuna’s masterpiece. It presents in a systematic manner, 
in twenty-seven chapters, the philosophy of the Madhyamika school. It 
teaches Jnyatà (the indescribable absolute) to be the sole reality. This work 
alone is enough to show what a mastermind Nagarjuna was and how he 
shines in solitary splendour among the intellectuals of this country, past and 
present. 

Catuhfataka of Aryadeva, which is available in Sanskrit at present, is next 
in importance to Nagarjuna’s Mádhyamika-kürikà. It contains four hundred 
kärikās (verses) and is one of the principal works of the Madhyamika philosophy. 

The Yogacdra-bhimt-sastra by Asanga in its original Sanskrit form has been 
discovered by Rahul Sankrityayana. It is divided into seventeen bhümis 


35 [t is often claimed that the first thirteen cantos were composed by the poet himself. Cf. HIL, 


op. cit., p. 259. 
99 Tibetan and Chinese translations of the text, each having as many as twenty-eight cantos, run, 


however, up to the mahdparinirvana of Buddha. 
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(chapters) and describes in detail the path of discipline according to the 
Yogácára school. 

The Vishtkd and the Trimkd of Vasubandhu, containing twenty and 
thirty kdrikds respectively, are the basic works of the Vijfiánavàda system of 
thought. Both repudiate all belief in the reality of the objective world, main- 
taining that citta (citlamátra) or vijfiána (vijfiinamátra) is the only reality. 

The Nydyapravesa of Dihnàga, the father of Indian logic, is a monumental 
work on logic. It deals with different types of terms, viz. paksa, sádhya, 
drstántas (examples), etc. for demonstration and refutation of fallacies. Percep- 
tion and inference have also been discussed herein for self-understanding. 

The J»áyabindu by Dharmakirti is regarded as one of the important works 
on logic. It is divided into three chapters: (1) pratyaksa (perception), (it) svär- 
thünumána (inference for one's own self), and (iii) parárihánumána (inference 
for the sake of others). 

The Siksd-samuccaya is a work of Santideva. It is a compendium of Buddhist 
doctrines. It consists mainly of quotations and extracts from various Buddhist 
sacred works. It is a manual of Mahayana Buddhism consisting of nineteen 
chapters. It deals with the following subjects: faith, restraint, avoidance of evil, 
sacrifice of the body, application of merit, duty of self-preservation, the snare 
of Mara, the Buddhist Satan, truthfulness, rules of decency, evil of talkativeness, 
contemplation of thought, good conduct, and so on. The Bodhicaryavatara, 
another work of Santideva, is an important and popular religious-cum-philo- 
sophical work of Mahayana Buddhism. According to Winternitz, it is desig- 
nated as the entrance into the bodhi life, i.c. into the way of life leading to en- 
lightenment. According to this text, the perfect charity (ddna-pdramitd) is not 
an actual deliverance of the world from poverty, but an intention for such 
deliverance. It is a grace of the spirit. Poverty here means misery due to worldly 
desire. The purity of will is the greatest of all virtues and the foundation of all. 
The perfect conduct (sila-pdéramitd) consists essentially in the will not to hurt 
any living being. 

The Zattoa-sagraha of Santaraksita is an important philosophical work. 
It criticizes various other philosophical systems of his time—Buddhist and 
non-Buddhist. 


TANTRIC BUDDHISM 


In the course of time, Mahayana Buddhism underwent profound changes 
yielding place to a new form of Mahayana, commonly known as the Mantra- 
yana or Tantric Buddhism. Mantras, dhdranis, mudrds and mandalas and 
other Tantric rites gradually crept in to this new system. Later, there appeared 
Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kàlacakrayàna from this system. A vast litera- 


* Cf. HIL, op. oit., p. 370. 
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ture on Tantricism also grew up. It is still popular and exerts a great influence 
over the spiritual life of thé people of some parts of Asia including India. 
Most of these works are extant in Tibetan translations. A few of them that are 
available are discussed below. 

The Jfidnasiddhi, a work on Vajrayana, points out that bodhicitta (thought 
of enlightenment) is really the vajra (invincible). When it would attain the 
nature of vajra (diamond), a meditating monk would then attain enlightenment 
(bodhi). The Dohdkosa and Carydgiti (in Old Bengali) give us a fair idea about 
the meditational practices of the Sahajayàna system. The Laghukálacakra-tantra- 
raja-tikad or the Vimalaprabha-tiké furnishes us with the doctrinal views of the 
Kalacakra system. The language used in these Tantric texts is technically 
known as the sandhyd-bhésé having two meanings—esoteric and exoteric. 

As it has been indicated, Tibetan has an enormous mass of Buddhist litera- 
ture, Buddhist Sanskrit and Pure Sanskrit, originals of which are lost. It is 
contained in the Kanjur and Tanjur, the two principal divisions of the Tibetan 
literature, The study of Tibetan is, therefore, a necessity for a proper under- 
standing of our glorious heritage. Those who want to know the history of 
literature and culture of ancient India can in no way neglect these Tibetan 
translations. 

The Chinese canon, another vast store of Buddhist literature, preserves 
in translation many works of the various schools of Buddhist thought. 
The works embedded in the Chinese canon are of course of a very 
varying nature. Although it consists of works of very unequal merits and 
translated at different periods, its value as a storehouse of Buddhism cannot 
be doubted. An idea of the number of texts contained in the canon can be 
had from the catalogues of Nanjio and Hobogirin. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that Buddhist literature 
is the mainstream of Buddhist thought and culture. It contains works 
chiefly of religious nature. Considered from the point of view of antiquity, 
these works of Buddhist literature stand unparalleled for their sublime 
thought, super-intellectual treatment and unique literary excellences. They 
may easily be compared with the best productions of European literature. 
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SANSKRIT KAVYA LITERATURE : A GENERAL SURVEY 


TH earliest writings that have come down to us in Sanskrit, the Rg-Vedic 

hymns, are in the form of poetry; even the Sanskrit name for a poet, kavi, 
has come down from the Rg-Veda. The oldest form of prose is also in Sanskrit 
and is found in that part of Vedic literature called the Bráhmanas, where 
several examples of old narrative composition are found. The two great epic 
sagas of the heroic age, the Rdmdyaga and the Mahābhārata, are called kaoyas 
(poems), and are described as the model and source of all later literary creations. 
Of these two, the Rámáayana is more specifically called the ddtkdvya (the first 
poem); in it all the characteristics seen in the later classical poems are already 
present. For theme and treatment, for metres and their variations, for style, and 
for the portrayal of characters and emotions, the classical authors of kdvyas took 
Valmiki, the ddikavi, as their guide. 

What the earliest classical poems in Sanskrit were we cannot say; but tradi- 
tion treats Panini as the author of a long poem whose name, alternatively 
given as Jümbavati-vijaya and Pátàla-vijaya, is found in later anthologies, together 
with some of his stray verses. Pánini, who lived between 500 and 350 B.C., is the 
author of the first systematic grammar. In his grammatical aphorisms (IV. 3. 
87-88), Panini refers to, and names, certain old works which appear to be narra- 
tives in verse or prose. Another grammarian, Katyayana (also known as Vara- 
ruci), who added critical and supplemental dicta to Panini’s aphorisms, classi- 
fied these narrative works as dkhydna and dkhyáyikaà. Katyayana probably lived 
in the third century B.c. 

Patafijali (second century 5.c.), in his extensive scholium on both these 
grammarians, names as examples several old narratives. He also says (IV. 3. 
101) that Katyáyana (Vararuci) himself wrote a poem, Váraruca-káoyam, which, 
according to Rajasekhara (c. A.D. 900), was called Kanthábharaga. In his Srügára- 
prakáfa, Bhoja (a.D. 1018-63), quotes a half-verse by Kátyáyana which is a 
poetical fancy on the river Ganga. Patajijali’s writings are full of material 
which reflects the active and wide cultivation of poetry. He quotes verses, or 
parts of verses, which can only be from older poems, and he quotes verses in a 
variety of metres, including the more rare ones. So, the evidence from Pataíjali, 
taken together with the evidence found in the early treatise on prosody, the 
Chandah-Sütra by Pingala (second century 5.c.), attests to an early efflorescence 
of lyric poetry of extraordinary range and expressiveness. 

M highly developed dramatic literature is vouched for in the early Mauryan 

e (324-187 ».c.), and drama, especially Sanskrit drama, naturally pre- 
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supposes the cultivation of poetry. The earliest claborate treatise on drama is 
Bharata's Ndtya-Sdsira. Its nucleus goes back to the pre-Páninian JVafa-Sütras, 
and it grew into full shape in the period between the second century B.c. and 
the second century A.D. It deals with the text of drama as kãvya, and is a work 
on poctics as much as on dramaturgy, It demonstrates a rich variety of metres 
with lyrical names, figures of speech, alliteration, and rhyme, and other stylistic 
features; it even gives examples of lyrical verse used as songs on the stage. All 
this shows that Bharata knew a highly developed art of poetic composition, and 
it shows too that there was a considerable output of literature in this field. The 
fact of the widespread and effective practice of poetry and drama on the themes, 
thoughts, and teachings of the Vedic and epic tradition is borne out by another 
phenomenon, that of the early Buddhist writers borrowing the medium of 
Sanskrit poetry and drama for the propagation of their new faith. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KAVYA STYLE : ASVAGHOSA AND KALIDASA 


The ideology bequeathed to the classical poets by Vyasa and Valmiki, was 
the projection through the mahákávya (the epic or long poem) of the personality 
and the heroic acts of one of exalted nature (dhiroddtta), one who was a ruler- 
sage (rdjarst), and an upholder of dharma. In the centuries immediately before 
and after Christ, the new Buddhist authors, some of whom were Brahmanas, 
turned to the existing literary resources for the propagation of their faith. The 
technique and ideology of the Brahmanical itthdsa-purdna literature and of the 
Sanskrit poem, play, hymn, and gnomic poetry came to be reflected in the 
Buddhalogical literature that then arose, viz. the Mahdvastu ‘The Great Theme’, 
which was a biography of Buddha; and the Lalttavistara, an elaboration of 
the /i/à (sport or play) of Buddha. Apart from parallels and echoes, even the 
actual names of the two epics occur in these works. Thc best among these 
Buddhist poets is A$vaghoga who lived in the first or second century a.v. He 
was formerly a Brahmana of Sàketa, and he wrote two mahákávyas and at least 
one play. One of his two mahdkdvyas is the Buddha-carita, a life of Buddha. 
The full text of this work, in twenty-eight cantos, is available in a Chinese 
translation made in the beginning of the fifth century, and also in Tibetan trans- 
lation. The Sanskrit manuscript that has survived has only a little over thirteen 
cantos. 

Saundarananda, an earlier poem by A$vaghosa, is available in complete 
Sanskrit form. At the end of the work the author states that itis a Advya, but it 
is written mainly for the sake of moksa and vyupasánti (spiritual effort and the 
attainment of peace), the poetic character added to the theme being merely 
like the honey used to make a bitter medicine palatable (XVIII. 63). 

It is difficult to estimate the amount of didactic material in the Buddha-carita, 
although the poet narrates the whole life of Buddha. In the Saundarananda, 
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however, the end part is given over mostly to exhortations relating to moral and 
spiritual discipline, Yetitisa poetical work, relating how Buddha converted 
his half-brother Nanda who was engrossed with love for his beautiful wife 
Sundari. At the end of the poem, the poet asks the reader to blow off the poctic 
dust and take the embedded spiritual gold (XVIII. 64) ; but A$vaghosa's poetry 
is too substantial to be thus blown away. In metrical variety and polish, in verbal 
effects, in striking similes which are sometimes given in a series, in picturesque 
descriptions, and in language and grammar, he shows an all-round mastery of 
technique. In both poems the influence of the Rámádyana is patent throughout; 
and in the Buddha-carita, where the figure of Buddha is drawn on the model 
of Rama, his admiration for Valmiki finds pointed expression. 

Following A$vaghosa, some other Buddhist poets applied the Sanskrit kavya 
medium to two other classes of works on Buddha, the Jatakas and the 
Avadànas, the cycle of his lives and his exploits, in prose and in hymns, Of the 
prose are the Kalpaná-manditaka by Kumáraláta, the Avadána-fataka (c. A.D. 
100), the Divydvadana (c. second century A.p.), and the Játaka-málá by Arya Süra. 
Among the hymns are two by a poet named Mátrceta, one in a hundred and 
fifty verses, and the other in four hundred. These are the Satapaficáfatika-stotra 
and the CatuSsataka-stotra, both of which are simple but intense expressions of 
devotion to Buddha. Little is known about Mátryceta and he is sometimes 
identified with Asvaghosa. 

The continuity of the kdvya style is seen not only in its reflection in the field 
of Buddhism, but also in the inscriptions of the early centuries of the Christian 
era. However, the earliest poems in the main current of the Vedic and epic 
traditions that we have are those of the great Kalidasa. The perfection we find 
in his works, and his mention of predecessors in both poetry and drama, bear 
out an unbroken output of kdvyas, all of which have been lost. For example, 
Kālidāsa mentions as one of his predecessors in drama, Saumilla, who is re- 
membered in later literature as the joint author, with one Ramila, of a work 
called Südraka-kathà. Another work also called $üdraka-kathd, by Paficagikha, 
an old name in Sanskrit literature, is cited by Bhoja. 

Between Afvaghosa and Kālidāsa there is frequent correspondence in ideas 
and expression. The Buddhist poet has generally been taken as the earlier of 
the two, the latter being taken as the borrower. On this and on other counts, 
Kalidasa is usually held to be a poet of the golden Gupta age of Hindu revival, 
whatever this may mean. Yet the specific poetic character of Kalidasa as against 
the mixed mission of Asvaghosa, and Kálidása's undoubted artistic superiority, 
make one hesitate to subscribe readily to the theory that Kalidasa was indebted 
to the Buddhist philosopher. Moreover, the fact that Kalidasa refers in Megha- 
dita to Vidi$à as a capital city, and in Mdlavikdgnimitra to Agnimitra as a 
contemporary ruler, has induced several Indian scholars to place Kalidasa, 
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the kavi-sdroabhauma (sovereign among poets), in the Sunga age which was 
equally an age of Hindu revival. 

However, whether he lived in the Suüga age or the Gupta, whether he was 
a native of Ujjain or of any other place, Kalidasa is a national poet, a poet of all 
time. There is hardly a part of India which he has not mentioncd with affec- 
tion; and in his compositions he has embodied the enduring ideals of the Indian 
conception of life, which embraces life in all its aspects and which is formulated 
in the Sruti (scriptures which record revealed knowledge) and in the Smrti 
(other scriptures based on the Sruti). So well has Kālidāsa done this that to this 
day he stands as the authentic voice of the culture in which his genius flowered, 
as much as any rs? (ancient sage) or dcárya (later philosopher). It is not surpris- 
ing that a philosopher like Kumárila quotes him. Kālidāsa depicted in his 
poetry the well-rounded philosophy of human endeavour, and all the different 
aspects were harmonized in a scheme which led by stages to the summum bonum 
of a rich life fully lived. This truth is apt to be overlooked when one looks at 
his achievements in the lyrical aspects of his poetry or in his portrayals of love. 
Yet here he did not fail to emphasize that the physical is ephemeral and has to 
be made spiritual and enduring. It is through the fire of suffering together that 
this is achieved, and also in the fulfilment which ties the two hearts in an in- 
separable common bond, the child, an image of the two in one. 


THE WORKS OF KALIDASA 


Kalidasa began with a short poem, Riusamhára, describing the cycle of 
seasons, one canto being devoted to each of the six ríus (seasons). The descrip- 
tions are addressed by a lover to his beloved; each season, with its varying 
sights and. sounds, augments his love; the cycle culminating appropriately in 
the spring. 

Meghadüia is a singular testimony to the endless creativity of the poet’s 
imagination. Here he gives to the airy nothing of a cloud any number of forms 
and functions, making the cloud a partner and participant in all sorts of human 
experiences fancied by a fertile, love-laden mind. There is perhaps an auto- 
biographical touch when Kalidasa writes about a separated lover; the lover 
from the north is sojourning in the south, and through the cloud (megha) as a 
messenger (düfa) sends a message to his beloved in the north. This is one of the 
works in which are clearly seen the poet’s knowledge and love of different 
parts of the country, the beauty spots, the cities, rivers, mountains, shrines, 
and so on. 

In the mahákávya class he wrote two poems, the shorter, Kumdra-sambhava 
in eight cantos and the longer, Raghuvamsa, in nineteen cantos. Taking as lead- 
ing characters Siva and Parvati, the prime parents of the universe, Kālidāsa 
effectively brings out in Kumára-sambhava the idea of love triumphing through 
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tapas (austerity) and fulfilling itself in the birth of a heroic son, the one who is 
to deliver the world from its sufferings. By a suggestive simile, the poet adores 
in the divine couple the twin principles of vdk and artha (word and meaning) 
which are inseparably connected and to which again he pays obeisance in the 
opening verses of Raghuvamsa. Kālidāsa introduces thc Love-god (Madana) 
as a character, burns his gross nature, and resurrects him in a sublime form. 
Its message and meaning apart, Kumára-sambhava is an illustration of the poet’s 
descriptive powers; he describes the beauty of Parvati, of the forest in the bloom 
and gaiety of spring, and of the grandeur of the Himalayas. Indeed, it is in 
Kalidasa that we realize to what an extent the Himalayas occupy the Indian 
mind. 

Raghuvamsa is a work that is studied by beginners in Sanskrit, yet it contains 
the fullest statement of the poet’s mind affording enjoyment and food for 
thought to mature minds. It is the saga of the Solar dynasty, presenting a pageant 
of kings from Dilipa to Agnivarna, through Raghu, and Rama. The work 
opens by setting forth the high ideals of this godly race, followed by an account 
of the lives and deeds of individual kings as they embodied those ideals. Taking 
the work as a whole, however, there may be seen behind it a deeper plan. It 
shows how each of the purusdrthas (the scheme of life's eternal values), dharma, 
artha, káma, and moksa, is exemplified in one or another of the lives of these 
kings. 

The first king of the dynasty to be mentioned in Raghuvamsa is Dilipa. Dilipa 
tends a divine cow in order to gain a son befitting the race, and to this end 
performs sacrifices. He may be taken as exemplifying the first and foremost 
purusdrtha, dharma (duty in the sense of contributing to the progress and well- 
being of the individual and society). The son, Raghu, is born. He conquers the 
whole country and its neighbourhood. In this, he exemplifies artha (wealth). 
But he also exemplifies another aspect of artha, the aspect which says that the 
purpose of material gain is fulfilled only when it is given away to the deserving. 
Raghu performs the visvajit (universal conquest) sacrifice and gives away all 
his possessions. Next, kdma (worldly pleasure) is illustrated in an account of the 
romantic life of Aja, Raghu's son, and the premature death of Aja's beloved 
queen, Indumati, which leads the grief-stricken king to give up his life. Moksa 
(spiritual salvation), the highest in the purusártha series, is exemplified in Rama, 
Raghu's great-grandson.. Rama is none other than Sri Hari, Ramabhidhdno 
Harih, and he is described as jagat-prathama-margala (the primary source of the 
world's welfare). The final act in the story of this great race, as seen in the life 
of the profligate Agnivarna, the last king, exemplifies the progressive deterio- 
ration of values in the cycle of ages. The poet does not, however, end his poem 
on this tragic note, but in his last lines sets out the hope of future regeneration 
(XIX. 57). 
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Canto IV of Raghuvamsa concerns Raghu's digvijaya (conquest in all direc- 
tions) and it brings out the idea of a country being under one cokravartin 
(emperor). In the cantos depicting Ráma's story, we observe the poet's intimate 
knowledge of Valmiki’s epic and the artistry with which he introduces a gem 
here and a gem there within the framework of the ádikas. The canto which 
depicts Sità's exile brings out the poet's powers of pathos; and in his account 
of the birth of the Rdémdyaya and its recital by Lava and Kufa, the poet pays 
homage to the pathikrt (predecessor) to whom he owes so much. One of the 
most remarkable aspects of Kālidāsa’s poetry is his use of simile. Similes were 
his forte and in aptness and suggestiveness they are so unique that they have 
been termed upamd Kaliddsasya (Kalidasa’s similes). Taking his style as a whole, 
his expression is distinguished for simplicity and grace, precision and proportion. 

If it was the adikavi that showed Kálidàsa the path, he in turn became the 
model and guide for all subsequent writers, and so he is known as the kavi-kula- 
guru, the prime guru of all poets. All later mahdkdvyas, and the pattern of their 
treatment, follow his works. His Meghadüta alone has been endlessly imitated, 
and still continues to be imitated. In Sanskrit literary tradition, standing 
together with Kālidāsa’s two longer poems are creations of three later poets, 
Bharavi, Magha, and Sriharsa, their poems being the Kirátárjuniya, the Sisupdla- 
vadha, and the Natsadhiya-carita respectively. Together, these five poems attained 
special status and came to be referred to as the pafica-mahdkavyas (the great 
pentad). The five poems became part of the regular curriculum of studies, but 
this does not mean that there were no other noteworthy mahdkdvyas in post- 
Kālidāsa times. Poems there were, but they have been lost. The Hayagriva-vadha 
by Mentha (sixth century), for example, is known to have existed, since it is 
mentioned in the Rájalararigini and several verses are cited from it. It is described 
as an 'outstanding production'. Similarly, Bhámaha, the seventh century 
literary critic and rhetorician, mentions a work ealled Asmakavamsa, citing it as 
an example of the Vaidarbhi style of poetry. A close follower of Kalidasa in 
both time and style is the Sinhalese prince Kumāradāsa, the author of Fédnaki- 
haraga. This poem, preserved in Sinhalese paraphrase, was recovered from South 
Indian manuscripts. 


THE KAVYAS OF BHARAVI, MAGHA, SRIHARSA, SIVASVAMIN, AND OTHERS 


Bháravi was a friend of King Kubjavisnuvardhana (c. 608), the founder of 
the eastern Cálukya dynasty of Vengi. He wrote his poem, Kirátdrjuniya, in the 
Deccan, taking his theme from the Vanaparvan of the Mahábhárata. This relates 
the episode of Arjuna doing penance and obtaining from Siva the divine missile 
called pasupatdstra, a theme cherished very much at that time as is shown by its 
famous sculptural representation at Maháübalipuram. Bháravi's greatness as a 
mahékavi, although resting on a single production, is clearly next only to that 
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of Kalidasa. His work is praised for its artha-gaurava (thought-content), and 
equally notable are his pure poetic gifts well brought out, for example, in the 
pictures he draws of rural life. 

Closely modelled on the KXirdtdrjuniya, but more copious, is the work of 
Magha (c. 700), the Sisupdla-vadha, written on a theme from the Sabhdparvan 
of the Mahábhárata. Magha’s poetic powers are obvious, and the poem is packed 
with learning and displays of skill in using difficult types of composition. This 
characteristic, already seen in Bharavi, gathers momentum in Mágha, and, 
through several other works of this class, reaches its climax in Sriharsa’s 
Natsadhiya-carita. 

Before we speak of Sriharsa, however, let us turn to the Kashmiri poets of 
the ninth century. Sivasvàmin was the prodigious author of seven mahákávyas, 
several plays, songs, and eleven hundred thousand hymns on Siva. Like the 
other Kashmiri intellectuals, he was cosmopolitan in outlook, and wrote a 
mahákávya on a Buddhist theme, the Kapphindbhyudaya, Ratnákara, who was 
called vdgisvara (lord of speech), wrote Haravijaya, a mahàákávya in fifty cantos on 
a Saivite theme. Anandavardhana (ninth century) was an eminent aesthete; 
he established the doctrine that dhvani (suggestion) was the essence of poetic 
expression. He wrote the Arjuna-carita. Abhinanda, the son of the gifted Kashmiri 
logician Jayanta, put into mahákdvya form the story of Bana’s Kádambari. In 
Bengal at that time, under the patronage of the Pàla kings, there was another 
Abhinanda. An even more distinguished poet, he wrote a Rémacarita, but 
so far it has been only partly recovered. The greatest of the lost mahákávyas 
of this period, quotations from whith stimulate an appetite for more, is Hara- 
vilàsa written by RajaSekhara whose works are so versatile and encyclopaedic. 
In Kashmir, the critic and polymath Ksemendra (eleventh century) wrote 
four long poems and a shorter one summarizing the stories of the Rámàyana, 
the Mahābhārata, the Brhatkathà, the Avadánas on Buddha, and Bana’s 
Kadambari; the last of these has not yet been recovered. He also wrote several 
stories of his own, but only one, the Dasdvatdra-carita, is available. In the next 
century, also in Kashmir, another mahákávya was written. This was Mankha's 
Srikantha-carita, glorifying Siva. In the last canto the poet gives an informative 
account of his contemporary authors. 

In the twelfth century flourished that unique genius, Sriharsa. He was a 
monistic dialectician, but he also produced several poetic compositions, the 
chief of which was the celebrated Natsadhiya-cartta. This work, counted as the 
fifth of the pafica-mahdkdvyas, consists of twenty-two long cantos. It presents the 
simple story of Nala and Damayanti, but, being the product of the massive mind 
of Sriharsa, it presents a veritable thesaurus of knowledge and has been correctly 
characterized as vidvadausadha (a tonic for the learned). 

The latter part of the classical period witnessed the composition of many 
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more mahákávyas, but they are all lost and we know only their names since they 
are mentioned in Bhoja’s ;Srrgára-prakáfa. Among them is Antardtma-carita, a 
work which introduced a philosophical theme. While philosophical drama was 
already known, this was the first philosophical mahakdoya. 


uP 
JAINA POETS IN THE SANSKRIT KAVYA TRADITION 


The Jains were comparatively slow to take up the mahakdvya medium for 
their religion, but once they took to it they strove to excel their Brahmanical 
compeers. Their endeavour was to surpass the Br&hmanical works in length, 
in the introduction of learned matter, and in displaying skill in different kinds 
of versification. 

The Varárga-carita by Jatà Sirnhanandin was written before tic middle of 
the eighth century. Two Tamil Jains, Kanakasena Vadiraja and Odayadeva 
Vadibhasimha (eleventh century A.D.) composed the Yasodhara-carita and the 
Ksatra-ciiddmant respectively. In a.p. 978, Viranandin wrote the Candraprabha- 
carita; and in A.D. 988, Asaga wrote the Vardhamána-carita. Hemacandra (1088- 
1172), who is known as the kalikála-sarvajfía (the know-all of the kaliyuga), 
contributed, among his numerous works which did indeed cover all branches of 
knowledge, the long poem 771sasti-Falákapurusa-carita, including supplementary 
material at the end. 

Other notable Jaina poems include: Mànikya Süri's l'afodhara-carita (eleventh 
century); Vagbhata’s Nemi-nirodna (twelfth century); Muniratna's Amamasvdmi- 
carita (twelfth century); Ravigupta’s Candraprabha-carita; Haricandra’s Dharma- 
sarmabhyudaya; Devaprabha's Pándava-carita; Caritrasundara’s Mahipála-carita; 
Abhayadeva's Jayanta-vijaya (1221); Amaracandra's Bála-Bhárata (thirteenth 
century); and Vagbhata IPs Rsabhadeva-carita and the work quoted by him, 
the Bajimati-panitydga. 


LATER MAHAKAVYAS : SLESA-KAVYAS 


The later history of the pure mahdkdvya may be illustrated by specimens 
selected from different regions. Under the Palas of Bengal, Umapatidhara 
wrote Candracüda-carita. In Orissa, Krsnananda produced the Sahydaydnanda 
on the N ala-Damayanti story. In Andhra, Agastya Pandita (thirteenth century), 
under the Kakatiyas, composed the Béla-Bhérata ; and in the same region, under 
another king, Vamanabhatta Bana (beginning of the fifteenth century) wrote 
the Naldbhyudaya. 

A South Indian, Utpreksávallabha, who flourished earlier, produced a 
new and interesting kind of maháküvya in his Bhiksütana-kdvya. In this work 
Siva goes out to receive bhtksd (alms) and he receives it from women of all ages 
and of varying mental states, who go out to make offerings to him. Two other 
leading poets of the Tamil region are Venkatanatha Vedanta Desika (1268- 
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1369) who wrote Yddavdbhyudaya on the life of Krsna, and Nilakantha Diksita 
(early part of the seventeenth century) who composed Sivalilárgava, a mahàákávya 
on the legends, well known in Tamil literature, surrounding Madurai and its 
great temple. These two poets belonged to the Sri-Vaisnava school and were 
sarvatantra-svatantra (proficient in all aspects of the scriptures), Nilakantha 
Diksita also wrote a poem on the descent of the Ganga, Gargávatarana. His 
contemporary, Rajaciidamani Diksita, wrote Rukmini-kalydga, and his pupil, 
Ramabhadra Diksita, wrote the Patafjali-carita. In Karnataka, Vidyacakra- 
vartin III (1291-1342), under the Hoysalas, wrote Rukmini-kalydna. In Kerala, 
the writers of mahdkdvyas included two prominent poets, Sukumára (fifteenth 
century) who wrote Xysnavildsa, and Rama Pāņivāda (eighteenth century) 
the author of Rdghaviya and Visnuvildsa. 

New interest in the mahdkávya form was aroused by the introduction of diverse 
innovations and experiments. Quite early, a new class of mahdkdvya was estab- 
lished in which, through slesa (double entendre), two distinct stories were told 
in the same set of verses. Stories from the Rámáyana and the Mahdbharata, for 
example, were embedded in the same poem. Such poems were called dvisandhdna 
(pursuing the twe), the earliest one, which is still known only through a quota- 
tion from it, having been written by that great critic and prose writer Dandin 
of Kàfici (seventh century). The earliest and best-known extant poem of 
this class is the dvisandhéna written by Dhanafijaya (c. 1000-1050). Rdghava- 
pandaviya, written by Kavirája from Banavasl at the end of the twelfth century, 
is also well known. 

The skill of writing such poems was improved still further-three to 
seven stories narrated in one poem. Finally, the enthusiasm to display even 
greater ingenuity resulted in poems which told one story when read forwards, 
and another story when read backwards. Poems of this type were called viloma- 
Koya. 

Kavya was also used to display erudition or to teach some branch of know- 
ledge. This trend bore early fruit in the famous Bhatfi-kdvya. Bhatti (sixth- 
seventh century A.D.) wrote Rdvana-vadha which achieved the double purpose 
of being a poem and also an illustration of Pánini's grammar and poetics. 
Bhatti’ s work again started a class represented by a number of grammar poems, 
the better known among these being Rdvandrjuniya by Bhima (or Bhauma) ; 
Kavi-rahasya by Halayudha (tenth century); and three works from Kerala: 
Subhadré-harana by someone called Narayana; Vdsudeva-vijaya by Vasudeva; 
and Dhátu-kávya by the famous Narayana Bhattatiri. Then, as if these were not 
enough, Hemacandra, who was equal to any task of learning, worked into his 
poems history, and Sanskrit and Prakrit grammar. One such work was his 
DuyiSraya-kdoya or Kumdrapála-carita. Another writer, Jinavallabha, composed 
a hymn on Mahávira which could be read either as Sanskrit or as Prakrit. 
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A comparatively more refreshing and useful innovation took place which 
concerned the subject of 4 mahdkdvya. The story of a Pauranika king was re- 
placed by the story of a historical king or line of kings, and thus resulted the 
historical mahadkdyya. The backgrouüd for the development of this trend was 
perhaps created by the historical inscriptions in high-flown Sanskrit, dating 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. In the north, thc early Gupta 
inscriptions, and, in the south, the early Cola inscriptions could, indeed, be 
taken as short kdvyas, So, too, are the excellent Sanskrit inscriptions of Cambodia 
of this period. 

The earliest historical kdvya is Bhuvandbhyudaya by Sankuka of Kashmir 
(c. 850) which describes a local battle. The first mahákávya of this class is Padma- 
gupta Parimala's JVavasáhasánka-carita which is about King Sindhuraja of 
Malava. In the Vikramáfkadeva-carita, the celebrated Bilhana deals with 
his patron Càlukya Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana (1076-1127). The greatest 
of the historical poems is Rdjatarangini by Kalhana (middle of the twelfth 
century) on Kashmir. In it the author sets forth the efforts he made to collect 
evidence and material for his work and the sources he consulted. Among the 
sources mentioned are some historical writings, Nrpdvalt by Ksemendra and the 
works of Helaraja and Chavillakara which are all lost. Rdjatarangini is not a 
mere chronicle of the names of kings or of political events, but a rich and vivid 
picture of the social and cultural life of the country, including the literary 
contributions of Kashmir. Kalhana’s tradition was carried forward by Jonar4aja 
and by Srivara both in the fifteenth century, and was taken up to the time of 
Akbar (1556-1605), by Prajya Bhatta and Suka. 

To write a biographical poem on the royal patron and his family became a 
regular activity for court poets in medieval times, and there is hardly a part of 
India where such historical poems did not arise. In Bengal, Sandhydkara 
Nandin wrote the Ramacarita which is at the same time a historical kávya relating 
to Pala rule during the period 1070-1120. Chandakavi wrote Prthvirdja-vijaya, 
a kavya on Prthviraja of Ajmer. Some$vara's Kirti-kaumudi, Sukrta-sankirtana, 
Vastupála-carita, and Vasanta-vildsa form a set of works on the Vaghela kings 
of Gujarat and their minister Vastupála. Nayacandra’s Hammira-mahdakavya 
on the Cauhána king of Ranastambhapura describes the king’s heroic stand 
against Alauddin. 

In South India, the tradition of historical kávyas dates from Pallava and Cola 
times. The Mayüravarma-carita deals with the Kadamba dynasty of Banavasi. 
Rájarája-carita, now lost, was written round a great Cola monarch and builder; 
Atula's Misukavamsa is on the history of North Malabar. The Kdkatlya-canta 
by Narasimha dealt with the Kakatiya kings of Warangal in Andhra. The 
great Vijayanagara kingdom of the South, which rose as a bulwark against 
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the advancing tide of Mohammedan rule, was celebrated in a series of bio- 
graphical poems on its successive kings: Gangadevi’s Mathurá-vijaya, or Vira- 
kampardya-carita, in which the goddess of the South appears in a dream to the 
Vijayanagara prince and asks him to deliver her from the atrocities of the 
Mohammedan invaders; Sdluvdbhyudaya by Rajanatha II; and Acyutardyábhyudaya 
by Ràjanátha III. 

Another series of poetic accounts of rulers was written on the Telugu rulers 
of the Tanjore offshoot of the Vijayanagara empire. The Telugu ruler Raghu- 
natha Nayaka was the subject of Sahitya-ratnákara by Yajiianarayana Diksita, 
and also of Raghundthibhyudaya written by his court poetess Ramabhadramba. 
Maratha power, like that of Vijayanagara, arose from historical necessity and 
consequently inspired many poems and other works on Sivaji, Sámbhàji, and 
others. The Sivabhárata on Sivaji by Paramananda Kavindra is the greatest 
work in this group. Other works were the Sambhurdja-carita and the Rajardma- 
carita. The Maratha dynasty at Tanjore was celebrated in several biographical 
works of this nature. The largest number of these literary tributes centred round 
Sahaji (1684-1710), the foremost ruler and patron of the dynasty. 

The rulers of the various Kerala kingdoms were similarly celebrated in 
poems and plays. The following random selection of works will show that an 
account of some kind of almost all the local dynasties in various parts of the 
country was given by the poets of their courts: Rudra's Rdstraudhavamsa-kavya 
on the Bagulas of Mayüragiri (end of sixteenth century); Jdmavijaya by Vani- 
natha on the rulers of the Navanagara (end of sixteenth century); Ramacandra- 
jJasah-prabandha by Govindabhatta on the rulers of Bikaner; Krsna Kavi's 
Isvara-vildsa and Rama’s jayavamWa-küvya describing Saiva Jaisingh and his 
ancestors; and Celastrhha-kávya by Balabhadra on Cet Singh of Varanasi. 

Mohammedan rulers received similar attention from poets, as the following 
works will show. Mahesa Thakkura translated Akbarnama into Sanskrit and 
named it Sarvadesa-vritántasangraha ; the subject of Rudra Kavi's Danasaha-carita 
is Akbar's son; while Kiri-samullása and the Nabdkhana-carita by the same 
poet also celebrate Jahangir; in his Jrpaniti-garbhita-vrtta, Lakgmipati narrates 
the events which followed Aurangzeb's death; Vijayapuri-kathà is on the 
Bijapur Sultans, but is written in bad Sanskrit. 

To these accounts of kings, we may add the biographies of saints, the vijayas, 
in which are described the lives and works of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and others. Works were also produced describing the lives of individual 
scholars and of families of scholars, relating their genealogies, their works, their 
migrations, and so on. Individual merchants or pious persons were also 
given biographical treatment showing that the trend towards biographical 
writing did manifest itself. Unfortunately, however, works of this class have 
remained in unmerited neglect. 
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Originally, geographical accounts were closely linked with cosmogony and 
pilgrimage, the earliest form being seen in the treatment of bhuvanakosa (a list 
of the different worlds), Arthas (places of pilgrimage), and ksetras (holy places) 
in the ifihása-purána literature. In classical kdoya literature, the düta-káryas in- 
volve geographical descriptions. Pilgrimage came to be a main subject for a 
kdoya. Tirtha-prabandha by Vádirája (sixteenth century) with a commentary, 
and Ydtrd-prabandha by Samarapungava Diksita (seventeenth century) are 
examples of kárya and campü (a mixture of verse and prose) on this theme. 

Another direction in which poets showed their skill was in poetry wholly in 
rhymed verses, called yamaka-kávya, and in difficult verbal feats, called duskaras. 
In yamaka-kavya, there is play upon a word which is repeated giving two different 
meanings. All these skills, limited to the extent of a single canto, are found in 
the poems of Bharavi and Mágha. 

The earliest poem to exhibit such difficult feats of composition is Acyutottara 
by Rama Sarman, mentioned by Bhamaha. Among those that are available, 
the earliest ones are the short Ghatakarpara, and Nalodaya and Kicaka-vadha by 
Nitivarman; and Mananka’s Vrnddvana and Meghábhyudaya. In the tenth century, 
Vasudeva of Kerala composed three yamaka poems; and in Tamil country there 
was Yamaka-ratndkara by Srivatsinka. Anandavardhana’s Devi-sataka displays 
all the feats. Dharmadása, earlier than Bhoja, produced Vidagdha-mukha-mandana 
which is a complete, illustrated work on enigmatology. 

Prose was cultivated by poets much more than we arc led to believe from 
the few extant specimens. In fact, the surviving works themselves mention some 
early prose works, the gadya-kdvyas (prose literature). In the introduction to his 
Kádambari, Bana refers to two earlier kathds (fiction with no traditional or 
historical basis) ; similarly, in his Harsacarita he refers to Bhattara Haricandra's 
gadya-bandha (prose composition). Dhanapàla in his Tilaka-maiijari mentions 
Rudra's Trailokya-mafijari and Bhadrakirti's Táragana, the former being quoted 
also in Vardhamana’s Ganaratna-mahodadhi. An àkhyáyikà (a fictional adventure 
story with some historical basis) called Madhavikà is mentioned by Bhoja in his 
Srügára-prakáía; while Vardhamana mentions two works, called Narmadá-sundari 
and Vildsavati. In his Dhvanyáloka, Anandavardhana discusses many varieties 
of story literature, some of which, at least, should have been represented by 
actual examples. Earlier, the two rhetoricians, Bhamaha and Dandin, held 
pointed discussions on the differences between the two types of composition 
called kathd and ákhyáyikà. 


SUBANDHU, BÁNA, AND DANDIN 


The three chief prose-poets of the classical age whose works have survived 
are: Subandhu (seventh century) who wrote Vdsavadattd; the great Bana who 
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wrote Kddambari and the Harsacarita; and Dandin who wrote Avantisundari- 
kathá or the Dasakumdra-carita. The shortest of these, Vásavadatid, has a brief 
romantic theme, but its special feature is that, at every step, it is wrought with 
flesa (double meaning). rus was then taken over by Bana, but it figures in his 
works only as one among the several brilliant qualities which gave him the 
status of the pre-eminent master of gadya-kduya. 

Bana’s appearance in prose was like Külidása's in poetry and drama: it 
threw earlier works into oblivion, and caused all later writings to fall in line 
with his style and technique. Bana flourished under King Hargavardhana of 
Kanauj (606-48), of whom the Harsacartia, the first prose historical kdvya, is a 
biography. But it is not only the king’s biography, it is also the poet’s autobio- 
graphy and, as a combination of the two, it is a unique work in Sanskrit literature. 
Kádambari is woven round a tale told in the Brhatkathá; it shows, through succes- 
sive deaths and rebirths, the steadfastness of love and its eventual fulfilment 
through persistence. In both these works, Bana has a sustained story to tell; but 
he includes in them a mass of other things as well. In fact, as the traditional 
saying goes, there is hardly anything in the universe that Bana has left un- 
touched (Banocchistam jagat sarvam). His mind’s universal sweep is constantly 
demonstrated in his descriptions and similes. It is usual, for Western scholars 
at least, to point out the difficulties of Bana’s style, particularly its slesas and long 
compounds. Yet to one well grounded in the language, these are no barrier 
to the enjoyment of the descriptions. The poet's son Pulinda, or Pulina, who 
completed his father's work, himself says that the sonorous passages and grand 
cadences are a sheer delight. But Bána can also be brief and simple; he can 
touch us and move our hearts in situations of pathos. It is to Bana that we owe 
the revelation that Sanskrit holds so much music in store in its prose, a revela- 
tion, similar to that made by Valmiki, Kalidasa, and Jayadeva in respect of its 
verse. - 

When we read Dandin, Bana’s compeer, who was no less a master of 
Sanskrit and its prose and no less encyclopaedic in his range, we are in a com- 
pletely new world. With fewer compounds and shorter sentences, his prose 
produces quite a different rhythm. The number of characters, incidents, and 
other details, in which Dandin revels, create a lively tempo. While Bana’s mind 
sweeps between earth and heaven, Dandin's digs into the earth; he penetrates 
the world and reaches the underworld. His Da£akumára-carita is the story of the 
adventures of three princes and seven sons of ministers. They separate and each 
one undergoes varied and exciting experiences. Finally, they reunite and each 
one mirrors the world, truly and fully, as he has seen it. Although this work was 
for a long time current under the title of Dafakumára-carita, that was not its 
original name. This is an incomplete text, its beginning and end both being 
lost. A fuller version, recovered in part more recently, shows that it was origi- 
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nally called Avantisundari-kathé. Like the Harsacarita, it carried an interesting 
autobiography of its author. Thus this poet-laureate of the Pallavas of Küfci 
threw valuable sidelights on the history of South India between the sixth and 
ninth centuries. | 

Other prose stories or romanceg include Tilaka-mafjari by Dhanapála, who 
wrote under Mufija and Bhoja of Dh§&ra, and tried to follow the line of Bana. 
Gadya-cintámani was a Jaina prose work by the Tamil Jaina writer already 
mentioned, Odayadeva. Acarya-mafijari by King Kulasekhara of Kerala is 
known only in citations. Rájas$ekhara mentions a work called Mrgdnkalekhd 
written by someone called Apardjita. 

Following Bana’s Harsacarita, a few historical works in prose appeared. 
Among these are Vikramdnkdbhyudaya by Calukya Someévara of Kalyana, 
written on his father King Vikramaditya (1076-1127). This work has been 
recovered only in part. Gadya-karndmria by Vidyacakravartin II dealt with the 
history of the Hoysalas in the thirteenth century. This work, too, has come 
down to us in an incomplete manuscript. A history was also written of 
the Reddi King of Andhra (1403-20). This was Vamanabhatta Bana’s Vema- 
bhüpála-carita or the Virandrdyana-carita. 


CAMPUS 


From the earliest times, there was a tendency to use prose and verse together. 
Originally, this mixed style figured in religious and scholastic writings. The 
Buddhists, for cxamplc, employed it in their quasi-litcrary works. Finally, it was 
that great book of didactic fables, the Paficalantra, which brought it fully into the 
literary field. The literary critic Dandin had mentioned this class of writing and 
had identified its name as campi, on thc basis of examples extant in his time. 

The oldest extant campil-kdvya is the Nala-campi or the Damayanti-kathà by 
Trivikrama written at the beginning of the tenth century. Trivikrama followed 
Bàna's diction, with all its slesa too. His second campi, Madálasá, has not, however, 
survived. It was in the same period, under the same Rástraküta king, that the 
versatile Jaina scholar Somadeva Siri wrote the long YaSastilaka-campi, which 
in the later parts turns completely didactic and religious. Another campü pro- 
duced in South India in this period is the Jivandhara-campit by Haricandra. 
Two old campis which are lost, and whose names we know from Bhoja, Dama- 
yanti and Vdsavadattd, are different works from those whose names are men- 
tioned above. 

The Bhoja-campii on the Ramayana, attributed to King Bhoja, was very well 
known; even today all students of Sanskrit know this campi. Following this, 
numerous campüs werc written, particularly in South India, on the stories of the 
Mahábhárata and the Bhágavata Purága. Two outstanding South Indian examples 
are Nilakantha-vijaya by Nilakantha Diksita, written in 1637, and Visvagunddarsa 
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by Venkatadhvarin, written in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Nilakantha-vijaya tells the stories of the churning of the ocean and of Siva drink- 
ing the poison, written with all the characteristic wit and originality of the 
author. In Visvaguyddarfa the world is reviewed by two aerial observers; one 
reports favourably, the other adversely. The originality of the work caught on 
and led to a few imitations. The campü form was also used in South India in 
historical and biographical works, such as the Coja-campü written by Virüpüksa, 
and Anandarariga-vijaya-campa by Srinivasa (1752). 

A new development in campü took place in Kerala. The Sanskrit writers 
were eager to spread knowledge of the classics among the masses, and in their 
efforts to do this adopted dramatic forms, using the gifted community of actors 
called cákyárs. For them, campü compositions called prabandhas were composed 
on episodes from the two epics and from the Puranas. The cdkydrs were thus 
provided with full scope for recitation and exposition through word and gesture. 
The great Narayana Bhattatiri composed a large number of such campi- 
prabandhas for the use of one of these actors, with whom he was friendly. This 
was Ravi-nartaka, who was himself the author of a metrical résumé of the 
complicated story of the Mudrdaraksasa-ndtaka. 


ANIMAL TALES 


Parables from the animal and bird kingdoms have been used since the time 
of the Upanisads, the Buddhistic writings, and the two epics. The Mahabharata, 
in particular, contains a number of instructive animal fables. In a separate 
collection, the Paficatantra, the fables are arranged in a way that they inculcate 
in kings the principles of polity and prudent conduct. The five sections of the 
book deal with (7) dividing friends; (i?) winning friends and allies; (247) war and 
peace; (iv) the loss of things gained; and (v) thoughtless action or the lack of 
vigilance. Stories of animals and birds are inserted one within another, and 
strewn throughout the book are wise sayings and pithy didactic verses. The 
prose style is straight and simple, and has the patent quality of communication. 
The Paficatantra is current in different recensions and recasts, the best-known 
recast being Narayana’s Hitopadesa. 

The remarkable thing about the Paficatanira is that it is the ultimate source 
of animal fables throughout the world. It was translated first into Pahlavi in the 
sixth century; then, through derivative versions in Arabic and Syriac, it was 
adapted into almost all European languages. Over two hundred versions of it 
have been traced in more than fifty languages, three-fourths of these being 
non-Indian languages. 


NITI LITERATURE | 
Closely related to the theme of the Pafizatantra is the question of niti (right 
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conduct). This is the subject of several shorter poetic works, ranging in length 
from a few verses to a fataka (a hundred verses). The best-known work in this 
category is the JViti-fataka by Bhartrhari. In popularity, it is second only to the 
Vidura-niti of the Mahábhárata. The .Niti-dvisagtikáà of Sundarapandya of South 
India, written in verse in dryd metre, and widely extracted in anthologies, is of 
a markedly high literary quality. There are fatakas in diverse recensions as- 
cribed to Cánakya; and there is also Nittséra by Kamandaka, which calls itself 
a kdvya. There are some anonymous nittsdras and collections of niti verses, but 
these do not exhaust the reflective type of poetry in Sanskrit. There is yet another 
form, and it is unique, allied to the animal fable. It is the anyokti or anydpadesa, 
in which the poet conveys, by indirect suggestion, some criticism of the lifc 
around him, some praise or blame, and he does this by depicting a tree, a 
creeper, an animal or bird, or any other aspect of nature. The best collection 
of such anydpadesas is the one current in the name of the poet Bhallata of Kashmir 
(ninth century). Of equal rank is the Anyápadefa-fataka by Nilakantha Diksita 
of the Tamil region. 

There also developed poems which were more directly didactic; in fact 
they sprang from most ancient roots in the epics and in Buddhist writings, such 
as sayings in the Mahábhárata and the Dhammapada. In this field, the Jaina out- 
put is especially large. A remarkable didactic poem is Prasnottara-ratnamalika, 
in simple catechismal style, which inculcates virtues in an effective manner. 
The popularity of this poem is seen not only inits numerous manuscripts, but also 
in the fact that its authorship is shared, in different manuscripts with recen- 
sional differences, by the great Sankara, the Rástraküta king Amoghavarsa, 
a Jain teacher Vimala, and a Buddhist teacher Sankarananda. 

In this class the versatile Ksemendra of Kashmir wrote several originally 
conceived works, some short, some long. On pride, he wrote Darpadalana; on 
master and servant, the Sevya-sevakopadesa; on the four ends of man, Caturvarga- 
sangraha; and on the right and healthy conduct, Cárucaryd. With satire and sarcasm, 
he produced two more pieces, the Desopadesa and Narmamdld. To warn the people 
of various social pests and parasites, he wrote Kald-vilésa; and to warn the 
young of pitfalls, he wrote Samayamátrkà; this was written on the lines of an 
earlier work, Kuttanimata by the Kashmiri minister Damodaragupta (v. 800). 
Following both Damodaragupta and Ksemendra, Jalhana wrote the Mugdho- 
padesa. On the model of Ksemendra’s Cárucaryá, Gamáni, a later poet, composed 
the Upadesa-sataka, embodying in each verse a principle of good conduct and an 
illustrative episode. On the model, again, of Ksemendra’s satirical and didactic 
pieces, Nilakantha Diksita of South India wrote two brilliant satakas, Kalividam- 
bana and Sabhárafijana. The Mahisa-Sataka by Váfiche$vara Yajvan is a satire on 
an official of the Tanjore Maratha court. Employing slesa, Vedanta Def£ika, in 
his Subhdsttanivi, drives home moral and ethical ideas. A more popular, simpler, 
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and an effective century of verses of this type is Kavirdksasiya. There are other 
subhdsita (epigrammatical saying) poems contributed by various individual 
writers, but on the border of these is the wider world of a mass of anonymous 
subhdsitas, luminous nebulae embodying the wisdom of the people. 


PROSE NARRATIVES IN SIMPLE STYLE - 


As a source-book of themes for poets and playwrights, the Brhatkathá ranks 
with the Zámáyana and the Mahábhárata. It was written by Gunádhya in Paiśācī 
Prakrit, most probably in the Sátaváhana court between the first and fourth 
centuries A.D. Four Sanskrit versions were also written, the earliest by the 
Ganga king Durvinita, but this is not available now. The one by Buddhasvamin, 
Slokasangraha, has survived only in part. But the two Kashmiri versions are 
available. A rather too summary account of it was written by Ksemendra, 
called the Brhai-kathà-mafijari, and a longer form, Kathásarit-ságara by Soma- 
deva (1063-81). Somadeva's version, which the poet wrote for Süryamati, 
the queen of Ananta, is of better quality and interest as a narrative. Spigdra- 
mafyari by King Bhoja, more recently recovered and published, narrates stories 
illustrative of psychological types of love. Popular collections of stories relating 
to the fabled kings Vikramaditya, Südraka, and Bhoja are Vetala-paficavitiíati, 
the Salivahana-kathà, the Vira-carita, and Sithhdsana-dvütrirhfiká. Of a different 
type, and originally conceived in purpose and in mode of narration, is Sukasap- 
tati, in which the ingenious poet makes a parrot tell a story and pose a 
question to prevent a lady from going astray. Of later story-books, Purusa-pariksa 
by Vidyapati of Mithila stands high above all others. Müdhavánala-kámakandala, 
by Ananda, and Prabandha-cintámagi, Prabandha-kosa, the Prabhavaka-carita, and 
the Bhoja-prabandha are the best known. Srivara's Kathákautuka is translated 
from the Persian. Sivadasa’s Kathdérnava gives tales of knaves and fools. The 
Jains produced numerous kathdkosas with a religious purpose; in some of them 
they ridiculed the Paurápika stories, sometimes overdoing this tendency. 


LYRIC POETRY : EROTIC, DIDACTIC AND DEVOTIONAL 


Kaàlidása's Rtusamhdra and Meghadüta, which have already been discussed, 
stand at the head of lyric poems. Meghadüta has been endlessly imitated, in 
Sanskrit and also in local languages. Of the numerous data or sandesa-kápyas 
(poems which send a message or news), Pavana-dilta by Dhoyi of Bengal (twelfth 
century) and Harhsa-sandeéa by the great South Indian philosopher, Vedanta 
De$ika, are noteworthy. In this type of kdyya the route of the messenger has to 
be described. Thus, as already mentioned, the sandesa-káyyas have a secondary 
use in disseminating knowledge of local geography and place-names. 

Love-lyrics are best referred to by the collections of verse, often in hundreds 
and called satakas, depicting an infinite variety of moods of love. The earliest 
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of these collections is the Srügára-fataka by the famous Bhartrhari. In fact, this 
work, together with his century on niti, and another on vairágya (dispassion), 
formed his triati (three centuries) and became part of the curriculum of 
studies. Then, like Bhartrhari, to write trisatis on niti, Srigdra (mundane 
love), and vairdgya became a vogug with poets, and they began to produce 
Satakas on the three subjects or on one or two of them. 

For artistry, for fineness of feeling, and for portraiture, the Amaru-Sataka of 
the poet Amaru (c. seventh century) is unexcelled. Amaru was made immortal 
by his hundred verses. He was imitated freely; his collection was added to, 
and manuscripts of his verses were provided with colour illustrations. These 
illustrations, in fact, have attained importance in the study of Indian painting. 
In dance, his verses became part of the repertoire for abhinaya (imaginative 
exposition through gesture). 

Another writer who carved a niche for himself as a love-poet was Bilhana 
(eleventh century). In Caura-paficéSikd, his portraits of love-situations take 
the form of a series of recollections. The popularity of this lyric is borne out by 
the growth of recensions of the poem. Also, a Bilhana-kdvya arose to supply a 
story framework for the lyric. 

Like Kalidasa’s Meghadita, : Gitagovinda by Jayadeva (twelfth century) is 
one of the most imitated among Sanskrit poems. Depicting the love of Radha 
and Krsna in the form of a song-poem intended for dancc and gesticulation, 
Jayadeva's work holds a unique place in the widely different but interrelated 
fields of poetry, music, dance-drama, and bhakti (devotional practices). Keith! 
observes that in Jayadeva's poetry 'the art of wedding sound and meaning is 
carried out with such success that it cannot fail to be appreciated even by ears 
far less sensitive than those of Indian writers on poetics. The result, however, 
of this achievement is to render any translation useless as a substitute for the 
original; if to be untranslatable is a proof of the attainment of the highest 
poetry, Jayadeva has certainly claim to that rank.' He also set the model for 
music compositions. Inscriptions, and also practices which have not yet died 
out, show that Jayadeva’s poem has been used in temples, in bhajana (devotional 
songs) gatherings, and in dance recitals. Outstanding among the numerous 
imitations of the Gitagovinda is Krsnalild-tarangini by Narayanatirtha of the 
Tanjore area (c. seventeenth century). This work is still part of the Karnatic 
music tradition, and of the Krsnagiti or Krsndttam of Manavadeva, the Zamorin of 
Calicut (seventeenth century). KArsnagiti, which is still produced at the 
Guruvayur temple was the precursor of the more famous Kathakali art. 

Govardhana, Jayadeva’s fellow court poet, wrote an important lyrical 
poem, Aryé-saptasati, a Sanskrit counterpart of the old Gáthà-saptaíati in Prakrit; 
and, on the same model, Visve$vara wrote a fataka, Aryà-faiaka. With Bhartr- 

1. HSL, p. 195. 
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hari as model, Dhanadarája (fifteenth century) wrote fatakas on nili, frügára, 
and vairágya; and the well-known Papditarája Jagannátha (seventeenth century) 
his Bhdmini-vildsa. Bhartphari's Vairdg ya-fataka gave rise to a number of fatakas 
on the theme of retirement and peace, vairágya and sant; a considerable num- 
ber of these were written by Jains. The more noteworthy fatakas in this class 
are: the Sénti-Sataka by Silhana of Kashmir; Moha-mudgara ascribed to Sankara; 
Amitagati's Subhdstta-ratna-sandoha, and Somaprabha’s Sükti-muktávali among 
the Jaina works; Vairdgya-paficaka by Vedanta Desika, and the Vairdgya-sataka 
and Sünti-vildsa by Nilakantha Diksita. 


BHAKTI HYMNOLOGY 


Between mundane love (spigéra) on the one hand and total detachment 
(vatrágya) on the other, there is devotion to a personal God (bhakti), and its 
manifestation in the form of stotras, devotional lyrics. Stotras form a very sub- 
stantial part of writings in Sanskrit. The Rg-Veda is the oldest and greatest book 
of stotras; next come the two epics and the Puranas as storehouses of hymns. 
From these sources come Aditya-hydaya and Visnu-sahasrandma, which have a 
continuous tradition from very early times. We have already mentioned 
Matrceta’s Buddha-stotras. Other works which together form the chief Buddhist 
stotras are: Nagarjuna’s Catuhstava; King Harsavardhana’s Suprabháta-stotra 
and Asta-mahdsricattya-stotra; Vajradatta's Lokesvara-Sataka (ninth - century); 
the Ndma-stotra, Paramarthandma-sangiti, and the Sragdhard-stotra on Tara by the 
Kashmiri Sarvajfiamitra. 

The mahákávyas written by Kālidāsa, Bhüravi, and Magha contain hymns; 
while some stotras, many of them of high poetic quality and esoteric sig- 
nificance, are ascribed to Kālidāsa, we cannot be sure of their authenticity. 
The earliest historical hymns, Jatakas, are those of Bina and Mayüra at Harsa's 
court, and also the Candi-fataka on Goddess Devi and the Sfirya-Sataka on the 
Sun. The Sürya-fataka is famous through frequent quotations in treatises on 
rhetoric. 

In Kashmir, in the ninth century, Anandavardhana and Ratnàkara, both 
of the same court, wrote the Devi-fataka and the Vakrokti-paficáfiká in which they 
exhibited their skill and wit in verbal feats and double entendre. From a purely 
religious point of view, the stoira literature gained greatest momentum at the 
hands of the great Sankarácürya. Although there is difficulty in deciding the 
genuineness of the host of hymns, printed and unprinted, ascribed to him, 
there is no doubt that he composed a number of stotras on various forms of the 
divinity, and at the various sacred places he visited during his triumphal march 
and mission through the length and breadth of the country. 

In the area of devotion to Visnu and Krena, the Mukunda-málá by Kulaée- 
khara, which is often taken to be identical with the Vaisnava Alvar of that 
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name, attained canonical status together with the Stotraraina by the pre- 
Rámànuja philosopher Yamundacarya. Of equal or even higher status on the 
Saivite side is the Mahimnah Stava by Puspadanta. Commentaries were written 
on this work and its verses were often cited as authority in philosophical dis- 
cussions. Kashmir Saivism developed a corpus of hymns which were at the same 
time authoritative for the doctrines of the school. Among these are: Stava- 
cntámati by Bhatta Narayana; Cakrapani’s Bhávopahára-stotra; Utpaladeva's 
Siva-stotrávali; and Jagaddhara’s Kusumafjali. Four other important Siva 
stotras are taken together with that of Puspadanta and referred to as Sivapafica- 
stavi. These are: the Anámaya-stotra ascribed to Dandin; and one each ascribed to 
Bilhana, Halayudha, and Malhana. Krsnpa-karnámrta by Lilasuka is an inde- 
pendent collection of verses which are unique as devotional outpourings centred 
round young Krsna. Here ecstatic devotional poetry registers a high watermark. 
From South India, where it was produced, this work went to the north-east 
and spread across Bengal and into Assam where, together with Jayadeva’s 
poem, it became an inspirer of Krsna-bhaktt. 

The leading Sanskrit hymnists of South Indian Sri-Vaisnavism are: Sri- 
vatsanka who wrote Paficastavi; Parà$ara who wrote Sriguna-ratnakosa; and the 
most prolific Venkatanatha Desika. Madhvacarya’s Dvadasa-stotra has appealing, 
devotional, and didactic aspects. In the field of Devi worship, canonical signifi- 
cance combined with high poetic quality attaches to four sets of hymns: the 
Lalita-stavaraina or Aryádvifati ascribed to Durvasas; the much commented 
upon Saundarya-lahari associated with Sankara; the Devi-paficastavi, a pentad 
comprising the Laghu-, Carcd-, Ghata-, Ambá-, and Sakalajanani-stavas, some 
of which have commentaries, and the five fatakas on the Goddess Kamaksi at 
Kafici, the Paficafati written by Mika Kavi. Regarded as dumb, Mika Kavi is 
said to have broken into verse by the grace of the Goddess. Vallabhacarya, 
Viththala, and Haridasa enriched the Pusti school with their hymns on Krsna, 
and Rüpa Gosvàmin enriched the Caitanya sampraddya (school). 

The versatile Appaya Diksita wrote hymns expounding Saivite doctrines; 
but he also contributed some that were notable for their poetic and devotional 
qualities. Among these are the Varadardja-stava; Mánasollása, and the Atmarpana- 
stuti, His brother’s grandson, the poet Nilakantha Diksita, wrote Sivotkarsa- 
maitjari and the Ananda-sdgara-stava on the Goddess Minaksi in Madurai. Pandita- 
raja Jagannatha’s five daharis are praises and prayers addressed to Sürya, 
Ganga, Yamuna, Laksmi, and Visnu. An exclusive Rama hymnist was Ráma- 
bhadra Diksita of Tanjore (c. 1700) who wrote several stotras on Rama. There 
was also Sridhara Venkatesa, of the same time and village as Ramabhadra 
Diksita, who was the author of several hymns, including a notable one on the 
Lord's name. He was, in fact, one of those who revitalized the bhajana tradi- 
tion and ndma-stddhdnta (recitation of the Lord's name) in Tamil country. 
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Kerala’s gift to hymnology is the long poem Nérdyaniya by the famous 
Narayana Bhattatiri (1560-1646). It is at once a hymn to the deity at the great 
shrine of Guruvayar, the Tirupati of Kerala, and a résumé of the Bhdgavata 
Purdna. Associated with a miracle, it is widely used in devout daily reading 
and recitation in Kerala, and today its influence is spreading beyond that area. 

This account of devotional poetry will not be complete without at least a 
mention of the more famous among the Jaina stotras: Akalahka's Astaka; Vidyà- 
nanda’s Brhat-pajicanamaskéra-stotra; Samantabhadra’s Stutividyó; Manatunga’s 
Bhaktémara; Siddhasena Divakara’s Kalydna-mandira; and the hymns by Hema- 
candra, Dhanapála, and Sobhana. Jaina authors used their hymns for doctrinal 
exposition, and also as a means of exhibiting their skill and as ingenious literary 
exercises. 


WOMEN WRITERS AND ROYAL POETS AND PATRONS OF SANSKRIT 


At least in the classical ages, Sanskrit education was common among women. 
Thus, Sanskrit literature was cultivated not by men alone, but by women too. 
From the anthologies and other literary evidence, we know of several poetesses 
whose verses, if not works, are preserved in citation. The foremost of these is 
Vijjikà or Vijayanka, a Karnataka princess. Next come Sila Bhattárikà, Vikata- 
nitambà, Marula, Moriká, Indulekha, Prabhudevi, Subhadra, Avantisundari, 
and several others. In medieval and modern times, too, the line of women writers 
in Sanskrit has continued. In South India the works of some of them have been 
preserved. These are: the Madhurá-vijaya or the Virakampardya-carita by the 
Vijayanagara queen Gangadevi (fourteenth century); the Varaddmbikd-parinaya 
by Tirumalàmbà of the Vijayanagara court (sixteenth century), and Raghu- 
náthábhyudaya by Ramabhadramba of the Tanjore court (seventeenth century). 

The kings who patronized the poetry we have reviewed were not mere 
passive patrons. The system of education for a prince in ancient India included 
the study of Sanskrit literature. Indeed, several important works have come 
down in the names of kings; and the greatest of these is King Bhoja of Dhara 
(eleventh century). One might naturally expect that the royal connoisseurs, 
sitting with the poets and enjoying their verse, would participate in their 
creative activity. Glimpses of such literary gatherings in courts, the names of 
kings, and their own verses come to us in works on poetics, such as Kdvyami- 
marhsd; in poems, such as the Srikantha-carita; in Ksemendra’s minor works 
of criticism, such as Aucttya-vicdracarcé and Kavikanthdbharaga; and in the anthol- 
ogies. The anthologies, in fact, are windows on much larger fields of literary 
output in Sanskrit than have survived through the ages. They give us an insight 
into the works that have been lost and, to those of literary taste, they are com- 
panions in reading and enjoying the finest verse of every kind: and on every 
theme, drawn from the whole range of Sanskrit literature, The floating mass 
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of muktakas (stray verses), handed down orally, were only found in the anthol- 
ogies. Part of the training of Sanskrit students and scholars was to learn by heart 
choice and quotable verses on diverse subjects. Everyone had his own store of 
verse in mind, especially the writer on poetics and dramaturgy, who was able 
to reel off illustrative versés at will. Some went further by making systematic 
collections of such verse, and thus the ánthologies came into being. 

Of the anthologies, the earliest is the Subhdstia-ratnakosa made by Vidyakara 
(1110) of eastern India, which was published by the Harvard University Press 
in 1957.3 This was followed by Sadukti-karndmrta by.Sridharadása (1205), of the 
same part of the country. Other anthologies included: the Subhdsitavali by 
Vallabhadeva of Kashmir; the Süktimuktüvali by Jalhana (thirteenth century) 
who lived under the Yadavas of Devagiri; Sarigadhara’s Paddhati (1363); 
the Subhdsita-sudhdnidhi by Sayana of Vijayanagara (unpublished); the Süktirat- 
nahéra by Kalingaraya Sürya (fourteenth century) of South India; the Padyd- 
mría-taradgini by Haribhaskara; the Padyavent by Venidatta (seventeenth cen- 
tury); the Padya-racand by Laksmana ; the Rasika-jivana by Gadadhara; the 
Sükti-sundara by Sundara (seventeenth century); and the Vidydkara-sahasraka by 
Vidyakara (nineteenth century) of Mithila. 


CONCLUSION 


The kdvya literature, being derived from the epics, provided a continuation, 
differently expressed, of the concepts and values of Indian thought. The total 
output of kdvya literature during the two and a half millennia of its history is 
prodigious in quantity and remarkable in variety. Although, according to the 
principles of Indian aesthetics, Indian writers set no great store by mere origi- 
nality, this great mass of classical Sanskrit poetry constantly showed new forms, 
new themes, new modes of expression and treatment. The greatest assets of these 
poets were the language itself and its wealth of lyrical metre. The great masters 
of poetry and of prose brought out and developed the latent possibilities for 
sound offered by the language, and discovered its extraordinary capacity for 
matching sound and sense. The whole gamut of human emotions was gone 
through and given expression to; in particular, the possibilities for expressions of 
love seemed inexhaustible. In drawing miniatures of moods, in depicting men 
and women in a variety of human situations, in recreating scenes from nature, 
the Sanskrit poet was a consummate artist. 

Despite the barriers of language and unfamiliar forms, the kdvya literature 
has today reached out, directly and through translation, to the wider readership 
of the world, and the readers are held primarily by the qualities of humanism 
and universality which Sanskrit literature presents. While the Upanisads and 
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their philosophy have strongly appealed to the modern West, the kävya literature, 
the product of the same spirit of Vedanta, the same integration of man, nature, 
and the universe, expressed in the more universal medium of art, does not fail 
to evoke a similar response. 

It is significant that, along with the Bhagavad-Gitd, the first Sanskrit classic 
to be translated into English was Kālidāsa’s Sakuntald. The poems and plays of 
Kālidāsa and Südraka, the fables of the Pafcatantra, the lyrics of Amaru and 
Jayadeva, the prose of Bana and Dandin, these are the glistening white mountain 
peaks in the great range of Sanskrit literary achievement. The fact is that great 
range is no less than the range of human nature, and in the subhágitas, with 
brevity and pointed expression, the innate wisdom of the pure human mind 
shines forth, with few parallels in world literature. 
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SIR William Jones, by his translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntald in 1789, in- 

troduced Sanskrit drama to the West and created a critical interest in the 
study of Sanskrit literature; Since then the labours of Sanskritists have gradually 
made available most of the important works of Sanskrit drama, which can now 
be legitimately regarded as one of the most interesting products of the Indian 
mind and as one of India's finest national heritages. 

The number of Sanskrit plays, which have been printed or which still exist 
in manuscript form, exceeds six hundred ; but most of these are inferior and imita- 
tive productions belonging to comparatively recent times. The extant masterpieces 
of Sanskrit drama belong to the flourishing period of Sanskrit literature, which 
is usually regarded as extending roughly from the fourth to the twelfth century of 
the Christian era. Recent researches have, however, shown that the extant 
literature probably does not give a proper indication of its great antiquity. 
Kālidāsa himself records the names of some of his famed predecessors, while 
dramatic fragments, belonging to the early Kusana period, have been dis- 
covered in Central Asia. One of these fragments is actually the work of A$va- 
ghosa, whom the Buddhist tradition places as the court poet of Kaniska. This 
evidence, though meagre, is extremely important, for even at its first appearance 
the Indian drama reveals a relatively perfected form and indicates that it 
must have had a long history behind it. This history, unfortunately, cannot be 
traced today, for the earlier specimens which might have enabled us to do this 
appear to have perished in the course of time. The orthodox account of the 
origin of Sanskrit drama, by describing it as a gift from heaven in the form of a 
developed art discovered by the divine sage, Bharata, envelops it in an impene- 
trable mist of myth; while modern scholarship, professing to find the earliest 
manifestations of the dramatic idea in the dialogue-hymns of the Rg-Veda, 
and presupposing a development of the dramatic form from the religious after 
the manner of Greek drama, shrouds its origin in a still greater mist of specula- 
ton. The various modern theories, again, of the original 'shadow-play' or 
*puppet-play' do not stand up to critical examination in the light of historical 
facts. The lack of exact dates still precludes a definite conclusion. Nevertheless, 
references in early literature indicate that drama of some kind probably existed 
at least as early as the fourth century 5.c., although there is nothing extant 
which bears the same relation to the classical drama as the earlier epics do to 
the later classical epics. 
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There cannot be any doubt that Sanskrit drama, either in its origin or in its 
development, did not receive the necessary impetus from the contact of Greece 
with India. Even if certain striking parallels and coincidences may be admitted 
between the Greek and the Sanskrit drama, the search for positive signs of influ- 
ence has only produced a negative result. There are so many fundamental differ- 
ences that borrowing or influence is out of the question, and the affinities should 
be regarded as independent developments. Sanskrit drama is essentially of the 
romantic rather than of the classical type, and affords greater points of re- 
semblance to Elizabethan than to Greek drama. The unities of time and place 
are entirely disregarded between acts as well as within acts. Twelve years may 
elapse between one act and another, and the time-limit of an act often exceeds 
twenty-four hours, while the scene may easily shift from earth to heaven. 
Romantic legendary elements are freely introduced; tragi-comedy or melodrama 
is not infrequent; verse is regularly mixed with prose; puns and other verbal 
manipulations are often favoured. There is no chorus, but there is a metrical 
benediction and a prologue, which are integral parts of the play and set the plot 
in motion. Certain dramatic devices, such as the introduction of a play within 
a play and the use of a token of recognition, are common, while a parallel to the 
vidüsaka is found in the Elizabethan Fool. There is no limit in Sanskrit drama to 
the number of characters, who may be either divine, semi-divine or human. The 
plot might be taken from legend or from history, but it might also be drawn from 
contemporary life and manners. With only rare exceptions, the main interest 
almost invariably centres round a love-story, love being the only passion 
which forms the dominant theme of such romantic dramas. Special structures 
of a square, rectangular or triangular shape for the presentation of plays are 
described in the Ndtya-Sdstra, but they have little resemblance to the Greek or 
modern theatre and must have been evolved independently. Very often, plays 
appear to have been enacted in the music-hall of the royal palace, and there 
were probably no special contrivances, elaborate stage-properties or even 
scenery in the ordinary sense of the word. The lack of these theatrical make- 
shifts was made up by the imagination of the audience, which was aided by a 
profusion of verses describing the imaginary surroundings, by mimetic action, 
and by an elaborate system of gestures possessing a conventional significance. 


AESTHETIC IDEALS: EVOCATION OF A RASA 


Besides these more or less formal requirements, there are some important 
features which fundamentally distinguish Sanskrit drama from all other dramas. 
The aim of the Sanskrit dramatists, who were mostly idealists in outlook, was 
not to mirror life by a direct portrayal of action or character, but to evoke a 
particular sentiment (rasa) in the mind of the audience, be it amatory, heroic 
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or quietistic. As this was regarded, both in theory and practice, to be the sole 
object of the:dramatic art, everything else was secondary; complications were 
to be avoided so that they would not divert the mind from an appreciation 
of the sentiment. À well-known theme, towards which the viewer's mind would 
of itself be inclined, was normally.preferred; the poet's skill was concerned 
entirely with the developing of its emotional possibilities. The criticism, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit dramatist showed little fertility in the invention 
of plots may be just, but it fails to take into account this defined object of 
Sanskrit drama. ! 

Thus, Sanskrit drama came to possess an atmosphere of sentiment and 
poetry, which was conducive to an idealistic creation in subordination of action 
and characterization, but which in the works of lesser dramatists overshadowed 
all that was dramatic. The analogy is to be found in Indian painting and 
sculpture, which avoid the crude realism of bones and muscles and concentrate 
exclusively on spiritual expression, but which often degenerate into specimens 
of empty stylization. This, of course, does not mean that reality was entirely 
banished; but the sentimental and poetic envelopment certainly retarded 
the growth of the purely dramatic elements. It is for this reason that senti- 
mental verses, couched in a great variety of lyrical measures and often strangely 
undramatic, preponderate, prose parts merely acting as a connecting link, 
to purvey information, or to carry forward the story. Dialogue was, 
therefore, more or less neglected in favour of lyrical stanzas, to which its 
very flatness made an effective contrast. The absence of scenic aids, no 
doubt, needed these stanzas to suggest the scene or the situation to the 
imagination of the audience and to evoke the proper sentiment; but the method 
progressively enhanced the lyric and emotional tendencies of the drama, and 
elegance and refinement were as much encouraged as in poetry. It also follows 
from this sentimental and romantic bias that typical characters were generally 
preferred to individual figures. This does not mean that the ideal heroic charac- 
ters were all represented as devoid of common humanity. Cárudatta, for 
instance, is not just a marvel of eminent virtues, but a well-balanced man of the 
world, whose remarkable qualities were softened by an equally remarkable 
touch of humanity; nor is Dusyanta merely a typical lover prescribed by conven- 
tion. At the same time, there was a tendency to indulge in generalizations and 
a reluctance to deviate from the type. It meant an indifference to individuality, 
and consequently to realistic characterization, plot and action; also a 
corresponding proneness towards idealization with the result that Sanskrit 
drama, as a rule, had to make frequent use of such accessories as lyric, 
dance, music, song, and mimetic art. As there is, thus, a fundamental 
difference in the respective conception of drama, most Sanskrit plays, 
judged by modern standards, would not be regarded as dramas in the strict 
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sense of the word, but rather as dramatic poems. In some authors, the sense of 
the dramatic became hopelessly lost in their ever-increasing striving after the 
sentimental and the poetic; and they often made the mistake of choosing lyric or 
epic subjects which were hardly capable of proper dramatic treatment. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a modern critic should accept only Mudrárák;asa, in 
the whole range of Sanskrit dramatic literature, as a drama proper. This is 
indeed an extreme attitude, for the authors of the Abhijflána-Sakuntala and the 
Mrechakatika knew very well that they were composing dramas and not merely 
a set of elegant poetical passages; but this view brings out very clearly the 
characteristic aims and limitations of Sanskrit drama. There is, however, an 
advantage which is not often seen in the modern practical productions. The 
pulsating breath of poetry and romance animates Sanskrit drama; it does not 
represent human beings under ordinary commonplace circumstances; it has 
often the higher poetic authenticity, which is no less attractive in revealing 
the beauty, as well as the depth, of human character; and even when its dra- 
matic qualities are poor, it appeals by the richness of its poetry. 


GENERAL ATMOSPHERE 


As the achievement of concord and harmony was a necessary corollary to 
the idcal character of the drama, nothing was allowed to be represented on 
the stage which might offend the sensibility of the audience and detract from 
the suggestion of the desired sentiment by inauspicious, frivolous, or undesirable 
details. This rule regarding the observance of stage-decencies included, among 
other things, the prohibition that death should not be exhibited on the stage. 
This restriction, as well as the serene attitude of the Indian mind towards life, 
made it difficultfor the dramatist to depict tragedy in its deeper sense or comedy 
in its higher forms. Pathetic episodes, dangers, and difficulties were allowed to 
contribute to the unfolding of the plot with a view to the evoking of the desired 
sentiment, but in the final ending discord was totally ruled out. The poetic 
justice of the European drama was not permissible in Sanskrit. Dramatic 
conflict hardly received a full or logical scope; and the dictum was that 
all should end well by the achievement of all-round happiness and reunion. 
There are indeed exceptions to this general rule; the Urubhanga has a tragic 
ending. There were also instances where the rule was obeyed in the letter 
but not in spirit; for Vasantasenà's apparent murder in the Mrcchakatika 
occurs on the stage, and a dead person is restored to life on the stage in the 
JVágánanda. Nevertheless, the injunction makes Bhavabhüti alter the tragic 
ending of the Rdmdyaga into one of happy union, while the sublimity of 
the self-sacrifice of Jimütaváhana, which suggests real tragedy, ends in a 
somewhat lame denouement of divine intervention and complete and 
immediate reward of virtue at the end. In Western drama, death overshadows 
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everything and, by its loss. of hope, forms the chief ingredient of poignant 
tragedy; the Indian dramatist, no less pessimistic in his belief in the inexorable 
law of Karma, does not deny death, but, finding in it a condition of re- 
newal of life, can hardly regard it in the same tragic light. 


TRAGEDY AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 


It is, however, not correct to say that Sanskrit drama entirely excludes 
tragedy. What it really does is to exclude the direct representation of death, 
and to insist upon a happy ending. It recognizes a form of tragedy 
in its pathetic sentiment and in the portrayal of separation in love; tragic interest 
strongly dominates some of the great plays. In the Mrechakatika and the Abhi- 
Jflána-Sakuntala, for instance, tragedy does not indeed occur at the end, but it 
occurs in the middle, and in the Uttara-Ráma-carita where tragic interest prevails 
throughout, it occurs in an intensive form at the beginning of the play. The 
theorists appeared to maintain that there is no tragedy in the mere fact of 
death; in itself, it is a disgusting, terrible, or undignified spectacle inimical to 
aesthetic pleasure. Grim realism, in their view, did not exalt but debase the 
mind, and thereby caused a disturbance of the romantic setting. They held 
that tragedy either precedes or follows the fact of death, which need not be 
visually represented, but the effect of which may be utilized for evoking tragic 
pathos. It appears, therefore, that tragedy was not totally neglected, 
but it was often subordinated to other sentiments and was thus left 
comparatively undeveloped. Nevertheless, the very condition of happy ending 
makes much of the tragedy of Sanskrit drama unconvincing. In spite of the 
unmistakable tone of earnestness, the certainty of reunion appears to present 
the pathos of temporary separation as a needlessely exaggerated sentimentality. 


PRODUCTION FOR CULTURED PEOPLE 


There were also certain other conditions and circumstances which seriously 
affected the growth of Sanskrit drama. From the very beginning, this drama 
appears to have moved in a cultured environment, having been fostered by the 
patronage of the wealthy or in the courts of princes; like Sanskrit poetry, it 
believed im a tradition which insisted upon literature being a learned pursuit. 
Even if it did not lack high, serious interests, the drama naturally reflected the 
graces and the artificialities of courtly life; and its exuberant fancy was 
quite in keeping with the taste which prevailed in this environment. In the course 
of time, the canons of poetics and dramaturgy reduced this taste into elaborate 
stereotyped conventions, and there was a gradual preference for the subtle and 
the exquisitely contrived to the fervently warm and the spontaneous. The 
dramatist became an impeccable master of his craft, but he seldom trans- 
ported his audience. The drama gained in refinement and elegance but lost 
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its accent of passion and freshness; and in the constant striving after senti- 
mental effects nothing remained in the end but tortured ingenuity and a 
luxuriance of diction. 

One result of this sequestering of drama for the pleasure of the cultured 
audience was that in the course of time there developed a distinct cleavage 
between urban sophisticated drama and real life with its unfettered direct- 
ness. This is seen not only in tlie stilted and unconvincing diction of later dramas 
but also in its limitation of form and theme to epic or legendary cycles of stories 
or to fictitious amourettes of court-life, in its more conscious inclination towards 
the elegance of the language and sentiment and in the more pronounced 
absence of direct experience and dramatic originality. The heroic (or rather 
pseudo-heroic) and erotic drama of a distinctly abstract kind alone survived, 
with only a meagre surplus of plays of other kinds. Theoretically, middle- 
class life was not excluded, but the excessive poetic atmosphere in which 
Bhavabhüti represents it indicates the attitude; common life was ignored or left 
to inferior talents, whose productions naturally passed, in the course of time, 
into oblivion. Although various types of drama were theoretically distinguished, 
few old specimens have survived, making the question purely academic. 


THE URBANITY OF SANSKRIT DRAMA 


But it is not court life alone nor the elegant poetic conventions of the 
sahrdaya (aesthete) which inspired the drama. Its dominant love-motif is 
explained by the fact that at its centre stood the ndgaraka, the much-sought-after 
polished man about town, whose recognition was eagerly coveted and whose 
culture, tastes, and habits it naturally reflected. Apart from the picture we get 
of him in the literature itself, we have a vivid, if somewhat heightened, sketch 
of an ancient prototype of the ndgaraka in the Kdmastiva of Vatsyayana. The 
pessimism of the Buddhistic ideal had disappeared, replaced by more 
accommodating views about the pleasure principle. Even the Buddhist 
author of the Ndgdnanda does not disdain to weave a love-theme into the lofty 
story of Jimütaváhana's self-sacrifice; and in his benedictory verse he does not 
hesitate to represent Buddha as being railed at for his hard-heartedness by 
the ladies of Mára's train. This revaluation of life brought in its wake a 
general demand for polish, culture, and luxury. The people could heartily enjoy 
the good things of this world, while firmly believing in the next. If pleasure 
with refinement was sought for in life, pleasure with elegance was demanded in 
art. It is natural, therefore, that the love theme of this literature seldom trans- 
ports or moves deeply by means of its joys or its sorrows; for love is conceived not 
in its depth or plentitude but in its playful moods of enjoyment, as an 
artistic emotion, not individual but impersonalized in accordance with the 
theory of codified sentiment. It is true that the love plots, which predominate 
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in the drama, are not allowed to degenerate into portrayals of the petty 
domestic squabbles of a polygamic system, but the dramatists often contented 
themselves with the developing of the commonplace erotic possibilities by a 
stereotyped sentimental pattern of love, jealousy, parting, and reunion. 


PREDOMINANT TONES 


Although the theorists laid down an elaborate classification for the various 
categories of sentiments, it is curious to note that in practice the sentiments 
that were usually favoured were the heroic and the erotic, with an occasional 
suggestion of the exotic. This accords well with the ideal and romantic 
character of the drama as well as with the miraculous and supernatural 
elements which were freely introduced. The comic, under the circumstances, 
hardly received proper treatment. Even in heroic or lofty subjects, an erotic 
underplot was often woven; and in the course of time, the erotic dominated 
every other sentiment, and became the exclusive prevailing theme, Sanskrit 
playwrights took delight in minutely analysing the diversities of the amatory 
condition and in arranging into divisions and sub-divisions, according to 
rank, character, circumstances and the like, all the conceivable types of the 
hero, the heroine, their assistants, and abettors, as well as the different shades 
of their feelings and gestures. These afford ample opportunities for exuberant 
lyrical stanzas. This technical analysis and the authority of the theorists led to 
the establishment of fixed rules and rigid conventions and resulted in a unique 
growth of refined artificiality. 

There was a great deal of scholastic formalism in the dramatic theory of 
sentiment, which had a prejudicial effect on the practice of the dramatist. The 
fixed category of eight or nine sentiments, the subordination to them of a large 
number of transitory emotions, the classification of determinants and conse- 
quents, the various devices to help the movement of intrigue, the normative 
fixing of dramatic junctures or stages in accordance with the various emotional 
states, no doubt, indicate considerable power of empirical analysis and subtlety; 
but, generally speaking, this scholastic pedantry concerned itself more with for- 
tuitous events than with essentials. One conspicuous drawback of the theory, 
which had a practical effect on the development of the drama as drama, lay in 
the fact that it enforced concentration of the sentiment round the hero or the 
heroine, and did not permit its sharing by the hero’s rival, who therefore became 
an inferior character at every point, The theorists were aware of the value 
of contrast. To preserve the usual romantic atmosphere, the ideal heroes were 
often contrasted with vicious antagonists. But the possibility was ignored of mak- 
ing an effective dramatic creation of the antagonist (like Rávana, for instance), 
who thus often became a stupid or boastful villain, Sanskrit drama was thereby 
deprived of one of the most important motifs of real dramatic conflict. 
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In practice the theory of sentiment confined itself, with a few notable 
exceptions, to the elaboration of the sentiment of love, which alone came to be 
the dominant theme of this romantic drama. The exceptions refer to the Mudrá- 
raksasa of Visakhadatta, the Venisarhhára of Bhatta Narayana and the Ndgdnanda 
of Sriharsa. The first of these is a remarkable drama in seven acts, which has 
only one minor female character and which concerns itself with interests other 
than love. It is a drama of political intrigue, in which the action takes the form 
of a game of skill, and the interest is made to depend on the plots and counter- 
plots of two rival politicians. One may wonder if such a subject is enough to 
absorb the attention of the audience; but the action of the play never flags, the 
characters are admirably drawn, and the diction is clear, forceful, and direct. 
In spite of its somewhat prosaic theme and cast, it is undoubtedly one of the 
great Sanskrit plays; but as it does not conform to the standard model, its merits 
have never been fully appreciated. The same remarks, however, do not apply 
to the second drama mentioned above, which has a little ineffective love- 
interest, but which really attempts in six acts to dramatize a well-known epic 
episode from the Mahābhārata. The work is faithful to dramaturgic rules, but 
narrative details hamper the action and mar the result of an otherwise good 
characterization. There is enough of fire and energy, horror and pathos, 
but the diction is laboured and the general effect wholly undramatic. The 
play is a good example of that peculiar kind of half-poetic and half- 
dramatic composition, which may be called declamatory drama; and it shares 
all the merits and defects of this class of work. The third five-act play JVdgd- 
nanda, which dramatizes the obviously Buddhistic legend of the self-sacrifice of 
Jimütavahana, differs from the ordinary Sanskrit play both in its theme and 
inspiration. It admits an erotic underplot, which describes the love of the hero 
for Malayavati, but it is rather loosely connected with the main theme. The 
drama freely introduces the supernatural and the miraculous, and concerns 
itself with the lofty emotions of charity, magnanimity, resolution, and sacrifice; 
but the dramatic conflict is somewhat feebly presented, and neither the action 
nor the characterization creates effective dramatic interest. 


‘DRAMAS OF LOVE : A POPULAR GENRE 


Sriharsa’s two other dramas, the Raindvali and the Priyadarsikd, effectively 
but conventionally devised in plot, are elegant little plays dealing with the over- 
worked love-intrigues of royal courts. Each is based on one of the numerous 
amourettes of the gay and courtly lover Udayana, the semi-historical beau 
ideal of popular tales. The hero is depicted as a care-free and courteous gentle- 
man with a great capacity for falling in and out of love; while the heroines are 
rather faintly drawn ingénues with nothing but good looks and a willingness to 
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be loved by the incorrigible royal lover. The stock theme of the progress of 
the love-intrigue and its denouement in the ultimate discovery of the princely 
status of the lowly maiden‘has little that is original or absorbing. The theme 
must have been popularized by Kalidása's Mdlavik dgnimtira, a presumably 
youthful production of the great poet; but in this play the motif is not yet 
defined; it is a light-hearted cornedy in which the passionate impetuousity 
and jealousy of the discarded Iravati are finely set off against the subdued 
dignity and magnanimity of queen Dharini. More effectively devised in 
plot, however, is the Svapna-Vásavadatta attributed to Bhása, which deals in six 
acts with the same theme of courtly love but rises above its banality; for the 
motif of the dream in this play is finely conceived, the characters of the two 
heroines are more successfully differentiated, and the gay old lover of Harga’s 
dramas is figured as a morc serious, if somewhat love-sick and imaginative, 
lover. The main interest of the play lies in the dramatic skill and delicacy with 
which the feelings of Vasavadatta are depicted, to whose noble and steadfast 
love no sacrifice is too grcat; while her willing martyrdom is set off by the equally 
truc, but helpless, love of Udayana, a victim of divided affections and the 
demands of statecraft. It is a drama of fine sentiments; the movement is smooth, 
measured, and dignified; and thc treatment, brisk and forceful, is frec from the 
intrusion of melodrama, or of rant and rhetoric, to which such sentimental 
plays often incline. 

Of the other so-called Bhasa plays, the Pratimá and the Abhiseka give us, 
in seven and six acts respectively, dramatizations of the time-worn Rama 
story, just as the five-act Bdlacartta is a less extensive but similar attempt 
applied to the legends of the youthful Krsna; while the Avimdraka in six acts is 
interesting for its more refreshing plot, based probably on folk-tale, of the love of 
a plebeian for a princess; but it has a rather flat denouement of a happy marriage 
and a melodramatic set-up in which the hero seeks to commit suicide twice 
and the heroine once. The Mahdvira-carita of Bhavabhüti, the two Rama dramas 
of Murari and Jayadeva respectively, and the enormous Mahdndiaka on the 
same theme, which is anonymous and exists in more than one recension, have 
some poetic but little dramatic interest. The two South Indian dramas, the 
Ascarya-ciidamani of Saktibhadra and the Kunda-málà of Dhiranaga (or Viranaga), 
exhibit no remarkable peculiarities other than the utilizing of the pretty device 
of a mark of recognition (abhijfiana), which is so familiar in Sanskrit drama. 
It is also not necessary to linger over the rather insipid plays of Rajasekhara, 
which deal with stories from the two great epics. His Viddhafala-bhafijtká and 
Prakrit Karpüramafijari, both of which are light-hearted conventional plays of 
court-life in four acts, are hardly above the level of Sriharga's two plays on the 
same subject; for Rajasekhara was more concerned with elegant exercises in 
versification than with real poetry or dramatic values. Most of the Rama dramas 
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in Sanskrit suffer from the error of choosing an epic theme for the drama and 
of preferring types to individuals. 


SOME POPULAR PLAYS 


More interesting are the Málati-Mádhava of Bhavabhüti and the Vikra- 
morvasiya of Kālidāsa, both of which are indeed immature productions of their 
respective authors but mark a departure in some respects from the conventional 
erotic plays mentioned earlier. The Málati-Mádhava, the less poetical of the two 
plays, has yet an interesting, if somewhat loosely constructed, plot, some comic 
relief and contrasted situations, some touch of the unearthly and supernatural; 
but there is little individuality either in the hero or the heroine, who are of the 
conventional type of sentimental lovers. There is, however, a great deal 
of tenderness and pathos in Bhavabhüti's picture of youthful passion, which 
reaches its most mature and mellow expression in his Uttara-Ráma-carita. The 
setting here passes from royal courts to a more plebeian atmosphere; it is the 
story in ten acts, of the love of Málati, daughter of a cabinet minister, and 
Madhava, a young student. While much of the talk of love and grief in this 
drama is unconvincing, Bhavabhüti appears to be far more serious than most 
light-hearted Sanskrit poets, and the intense poetic quality of his erotic verses 
relieves their banality. The intensity of undisciplined passion and its poetical 
possibilities, which Bhavabhüti so forcefully describes, are, however, seen in a 
more poetical and poignant form in the frantic search of Purüravas for 
Urvasi in the fourth act of the VikramorvaSiya. It depicts in five acts the romantic 
story of the love of a mortal for a nymph, of which the earliest version is found 
in a hymn of eighteen stanzas in the tenth book of the Rg-Veda. Though melo- 
dramatic in places and weak in its denouement, the drama reaches lyrical heights 
in the description of the king's ardent but hopeless passion. There is hardly 
anything else remarkable in the drama but for this lyric passion of great 
intensity, which, however, makes it unique. 

It has been said by a critic of Sanskrit drama that Kalidasa, as well as 
Bhavabhüti, showed no interest in the great problems of life and destiny. While 
this criticism may be applied to the dramas mentioned above, in which we have 
nothing but unrelieved individual passion, it is not true of the respective 
masterpieces of these great dramatists, in which love is taken as a factor of a 
larger life and is envisaged in its fulness. The Abhijfidna-Sakuntala of Kalidasa, 
which represents the perfection of his art, is not based on the mere banality of a 
court-intrigue but gives us a picture of love, at first youthful and heedless, but 
soon purified by suffering and gaining in depth and beauty by tribulation of 
the spirit. Contrasted with the Mülati-Mádhava and Vikramorvasiya, the suffering 
of the hero and the heroine in this drama is far more human, far more real; for 
love here is no longer an explosive emotion, ending in a frame of mind akin 
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to madness, but a deep and steadfast feeling, or rather a developing emotional 
experience, ending in an abiding spiritual enrichment. 


KALIDASA’S ABHIJRANA-SAKUNTALA 


The drama opens with a description of the vernal season, made for enjoy- 
ment (upabhoga-ksama); and even in the hermitage where thoughts of love are 
out of place, the season extends its witchery and makes the minds of the young 
hero and heroine turn lightly to such forbidden thoughts. At the outset we find 
Sakuntalá, an adopted child of nature, in the daily occupation of tending the 
friendly trees and creepers and watching them grow and bloom, herself a youth- 
ful blossom, her mind delicately attuned to the sights and sounds in which she 
had grown up since her desertion by her amdnusf (non-human) mother. In this 
scene appears the more sophisticated royal hero, full of pride of youth and 
power, but with a noble presence which inspires love and confidence; possessed 
of a scrupulous regard for rectitude, but susceptible withal to rash youthful 
impulses; considerate of others and alive to the dignity and responsibility of 
his high station, but accustomed to every fulfilment of his wishes and extremely 
self-confident in the promptings of his own heart. He is egoistic enough to believe 
that everything he wishes must be right, and everything happens as he wishes it. 
In his impetuous desire to gain what he wants, he does not even think itnecessary 
to wait for the return of Kanva. It was easy for him to carry the young girl off 
her feet; for though brought up in the peaceful seclusion and stern discipline of 
a hermitage, she was yet possessed of a natural inward longing for the love and 
happiness which were due to her youth and beauty. Though fostered by a sage 
and herself the daughter of an ascetic, she was yet the daughter of a nymph 
whose intoxicating beauty had once conquered the austere and formidable 
Visvamitra. This beauty and this power she had inherited from her mother, as 
well as an inborn intelligence and a desire for love. Is she not going to make her 
own conquest over this great king ? For such youthful lovers, love can never think 
of the morrow, it can only think of the moment. All was easy at first; the secret 
union to which they committed themselves obtains the ratification of the foster- 
father. But soon she realizes the futility of taking love as an end in itself, of 
making the moment stand for eternity. The suffering comes as swiftly and 
unexpectedly as the happiness was headlong and heedless. 

To these thoughtless lovers the curse of Durvásas comes to play the part of 
a stern but beneficent providence. With high hopes, and unaware ofthe impend- 
ing catastrophe, she leaves for the house of her king-lover, tenderly bidding 
farewell to her sylvan friends, who seem to be filled with an unconscious anxiety 
for her; but very soon she finds herself standing utterly humiliated in the eyes 
of the world. Her grief, remorse, and self-pity are aggravated by the accusation 
of unseemly haste and secrecy from Gautami, as well as by the sterner rebuke 
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of Sárhgarava: "Thus does one's heedlessness lead to disaster |’ But the un- 
kindest cut comes from her lover himself, who insultingly refers to instincts of femi- 
nine shrewdness and compares her, without knowing, to the turbid flood which 
drags others also in its fall. Irony in drama or in life can go no further. But the 
daughter of a nymph as she was, she had also the spirit of her fierce and 
austere father, and she ultimately emerges triumphant fróm the ordeal of sorrow. 
She does stand up for her rights, but comes to realize that she has lost all in her 
gamble for happiness and that wordy warfare is useless. She could not keep her 
lover by her youth and beauty alone. She bows to the inevitable; and chastened 
and transformed by patient suffering, she wins back in the end her husband and 
her happiness. But the king is as yet oblivióus of what is in store for him. Still 
arrogant, ironical, and self-confident, he wonders who the veiled lady might 
be; her beauty draws him as irresistibly as it once did, and yet his sense of recti- 
tude forbids any improper thought. But his punishment comes in due course; 
for he was the greater culprit for having dragged the unsophisticated girl from 
her sylvan surroundings and left her unwittingly in the mire. When the ring of 
recognition is recovered, he realizes the gravity of his act. Her resigned and 
reproachful form now haunts him and gives him no peace in the midst of his 
royal duties; and his utter helplessness in rendering any reparation makes his 
grief more intense and poignant. The scene now changes from earth to heaven, 
from the hermitage of Kanva and the court of the king to the penance-grove of 
Marica; love that was of the earth, changes into love that is spiritual and 
divine. The strangely estranged pair are again brought together equally 
strangely, but not until they have passed through the baptism of sorrow and 
become ready for a perfect reunion of hearts. There is no explanation, no 
apology, no recrimination, nor any demand for reparation. Sakuntalá has now 
learnt in silence the lessons of her suffering; and with his former self-compla- 
cency and impetuous desires left behind, the king becomes chastened and 
subdued, a wiser and sadder man. The young year's blossom now ripens into 
the mellow fruit of autumnal maturity. 


BHAVABHÜTI'S UTTARA-RAMA-CARITA 


Through the same chastening influence of sorrow, the. Utiara-Rama-carita 
of Bhavabhüti idealizes conjugal love in a way which is unparalleled in Sanskrit, 
or perhaps in any literature. It depicts in seven acts the later history of Rama; 
and Bhavabhiiti’s literary characteristics may be studied to the best advantage 
in this work, which reaches no high level as a drama but which undoubtedly 
ranks high as a dramatic poem. Bhavabhüti derives his main theme from the 
Ramayana, but to suit his dramatic purpose he does not hesitate to depart in 
many points from the authoritative epic original. The conception, for instance, 
of the picture-gallery scene, derived probably from a hint supplied by Kalidasa, 
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and of the invisible presence of Sitd in a spirit form during Ráma's visit to 
Paficavati, of Ráma's meeting with Vasanti and confession, the fight between 
Lava and Candraketu, the visit of Vasistha and others to Valmiki’s hermitage, 
and the enactment of a play on Rama’s later history composed by Válmiki, 
are skilful details which are invented fer the proper development of his dramatic 
theme, as well as for the fullest expression of his poetic powers. Bhavabhüti's 
principal problem here is not the creation but the adequate motivation of an 
already accepted story. While not monotonously adhering to his original, he 
accepts for his particular dramatic purpose the epic-outlines of a half-mythical 
and half-human legend of bygone days, which had alrcady taken its hold on the 
popular imagination by its pathos and poetry; but he reshapes it freely with 
appropriate rqmantic and poetical situations, which bring out all the ideal and 
dramatic implications of the story. In taking up the theme of conjugal love as 
a form of pure, tender, and spiritual affection ripening into an abiding passion, 
Bhavabhüti must have realized that its beauty and charm could be best brought 
out by avoiding the uncongenial realism of contemporary life and going back 
to the poetry and idealism of olden days. It was not his purpose to draw the 
figures on his canvas on the generous and heroic scale of the epic; he wanted 
to add to the ancient tale an intensity of human feeling and a genuine emotional 
tone which should transform an old-world legend into one of everyday ex- 
perience, the story of high ideals into a tale of vivid reality. 

Bhavabhiti’s Rama and Sita are from the beginning a man and a woman 
of more strenuous and deeper experience than Dusyanta and his woodland 
love. In the opening act, which has been praised so often and which strikes the 
keynote of the drama, the newly-crowned king of Ayodhya, with his beloved 
spouse and his ever faithful brother, looks over pictures which recall the poignant 
scenes of their past sorrow. This scene, which is made the occasion for the 
tender and deep attachment of Rama and Sita to show itself, also heightens 
by contrast the grief of separation which immediately follows. There is a fine 
note of tragic irony not only in Rama’s assurance that such a separation as they 
had suffered would never happen again, in Laksmana’s inadvertent allusion 
to the fire-ordeal and Ráàma's instant declaration of his disbelief in baseless 
rumours, but also in Sita’s passionate clinging to the memories of past joy and 
sorrow on the verge of a still more cruel fate. The blow comes just at a moment 
when the tired, confiding Sita falls asleep in the arms of her husband, who is lost 
in his own thoughts of love. When the cup of happiness, full to the brim, was 
raised to his lips, it was dashed from Ráma's hand; and one can understand 
the breakdown which immediately follows in the conflict between his love and 
his stern sense of kingly duty. With the responsibilities of the State newly laid on 
his shoulders, Ráma is perhaps more self-exacting than just to himself and his 
beloved. But having abandoned the faithful and dear wife, who was his constant 
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companion ever since childhood, his suffering knows no bounds. Both his royal 
and personal pride is deeply wounded by the thought that such an unthink- 
able stain should attach to the purity of his great love and to the purity of the 
royal name he bears. 

The scene of the next two acts is laid in the familiar setting of Dandaka and 
Paficavati, which Rama revisits. Ten years have elapsed; his sorrow has 
mellowed down; but he is still loyal and devoted to the memory of his banished 
wife. The sorrow, which has become deep-seated, is made alive with the re- 
collection of their early experience of married love in those forests, where even 
in exile they had been happy. The situation is dramatically heightened by 
making the pale, sorrowing but resigned Sità appear in a spirit form, unseen 
by mortals, an unwilling but happy listener to the confessions which her 
husband makes to V4santi of his love and fidelity. Unknown to each other, 
the reconciliation of hearts is now complete; and with an admirable delicacy of 
touch the dramatist describes her gradual but generous surrender to the proof 
that, though harsh, he deeply loves her and has suffered no less. The 
denouement of reunion is only a logical development of this scene; and the 
recognition scene in Act IV, in which Bhavabhüti, like Kalidasa, represents 
the offspring as the crown of wedded love, forms a natural psychological climax 
leading to it. 

Bhavabhüti praises himself for his ‘mastery of speech’ and claims merit for 
‘felicity and richness of expression as well as depth of meaning’; and the praise 
that he claims for himself is fully deserved. The qualities in which he excels 
are his power of vivid and often rugged description, the nobility and earnest- 
ness of his conception, a genuine emotional tone, and a love for all that is deep 
and poignant as well as grand and awe-inspiring in life and nature. Contrasted 
with Kalidasa, he lacks grace and polish and a fastidious technical finish. He is 
interested not in studied reticence but in full and forthright statements, not in 
restrained elegance but freedom of fancy. This would explain, to a certain 
extent, why his so-called dramas are in reality dramatic poems, and his plot 
a string of incidents or pictures without any real unity. Bhavabhüti cannot write 
in a lighter vein; he takes his subject too seriously. He has little humour, but 
enough of dramatic irony. He can hardly attain perfect artistic disinterested- 
ness, too often merges himself in his subject, and he has too much feeling for the 
tranquillity of real poetry. 


KALIDASA AND BHAVABHOTI: A CONTRAST 


This characteristic will be better understood if we consider for a moment 
Bhavabhiti’s treatment of pathos, which has been contrasted with that. of 
Kālidāsa. R. G. Bhandarkar has remarked with insight that while Kālidāsa 
suggests, Bhavabhuti expresses, and that ‘the characters of the latter, overcome 
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by force of passion, often weep bitterly, while those of the former simply shed a 
few tears, if they do so at all’, This is nowhere more clear than in the picture of 
Rama’s suffering on the eve of Sità's exile, drawn respectively by the two poets. 
Bhavabhüti's tendency is to elaborate scenes of pathos in the theatrical sense of 
the word. It is probable that populag taste did not disapprove of such excesses 
and very few Sanskrit poets, in unthinking allegiance to the accepted theory of 
sentiment, would have resisted the opportunity of indulging in an outpouring 
of sentimental prose and verse unmindful of the theory's emphatic warning 
that the sentiment should be suggested rather than dealt with in extenso. It 
never lent its authority to the fatal practice of wordy exaggeration or over- 
statement. Bhavabhüti, however, like most Sanskrit poets, was unable to stop 
when enough had been said. He prolongs the description of agony almost to the 
verge of crudity; he omits no circumstance, no object animate or inanimate 
which he thinks can add to the effectiveness of the scene, But the method of 
Kalidasa, like that of Shakespeare, is different. There is no exaggeration, no 
long lingering on the subject, no beating out the theme threadbare. Great 
sorrow uses few words. Not one of those who gather round the body of Cordelia 
utters a phrase; the emotion is tense, and there is no declamation to work it up. 
When Kālidāsa’s Rama hears of the popular rumours about his wife, his heart, 
tossed in a terrible conflict between love and duty, broke in pieces ‘like the 
heated iron beaten with a hammer’; but he does not declaim nor faint nor shed 
a flood of tears. He simply calls his brothers together and declares his stern 
resolve in a brief and dignified speech, bidding the faithful Lakgmana take 
Sita, whom he does not even see, into exile. It is not until Laksmana returns 
and delivers to him the spirited but sorrowful message of his banished wife that 
we find the king yielding to the man; but even here his eyes become dim with 
unshed tears, and only one short verse compresses the whole pity of the situa- 
tion in just a few words. 


SODRAKA'S MRCCHAKATIKA 


When we turn from these masterpieces of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti to the 
third great Sanskrit drama, the Mrechakafika or the Toy Clay-cart, attributed to 
Südraka, we find ourselves descending, as it were, from the refined atmosphere 
of poetry and sentiment to the firm rock of grim reality. It is a strange world 
which this drama unfolds, a world in which thieves, gamblers, rogues, political 
schemers, mendicants, courtiers, police constables, housemaids, bawds and 
courtesans jostle with one another freely; and the love thatit depicts is not the 
romantic love of Dusyanta and Sakuntalà, nor yet the deep conjugal affection 
idealized in Bhavabhüti's Rama and Sita, but simply and curiously, the love 
of a man about town for a courtesan, which is nevertheless as pure, strong, and 
tender. A fitting background is supplied to this strange love by the equally 
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strange world in which it moves; and an inventive originality is displayed by 
linking the private affairs of the two lovers with a political intrigue ,which 
involves the city and the kingdom. 

The Mycchakatika is one of the few Sanskrit dramas which are not dramatic 
poems but possess distinctively dramatic qualities that should appeal to modern 
taste. In the history of Sanskrit literature the work is unique in many respects. 
Apart from the graphic picture it presents of some interesting facets of life in 
ancient India, the work is truly worthy of a great dramatist in its variety of 
incidents and characters, in its comparative freedom from the usual fault of 
over-elaboration, in its sharpness of characterization, in its use of direct and 
homely imagery conveyed in a clear, forceful, and unaffected diction, in its 
witty dialogues, in its general liveliness and dramatic effect, in its mastery of 
deep pathos, and in its rare quality of quiet humour. In spite of its somewhat 
conventional happy ending, it verges almost upon tragedy and neither the 
plot nor the characters can be regarded as conventional. Not only does it eschew 
the banal theme of courtly love and intrigue but it is also the most human 
of all Sanskrit plays. A ten-act comedy of middle-class life, the scene is set in 
the cosmopolitan city of Ujjayini. Characterized as a play ‘full of rascals’, its 
host of despicable riff-raff of society, who at any moment are capable of all kinds 
of daring acts from the stealing of a gem-casket to the starting of a ript, furnish 
an excellent foil to the realistic yet romantic story of the love of a ndgaraka of 
breeding and refinement for a famous and beautiful courtesan. The drama is 
bold and original in conceiving these characters, and they are presented not 
as types but as individuals of diversified interest. They are living men and 
women drawn from all ranks of society, from the high-souled Bráhmana to 
the low-down thief; and the drama includes, in. its broad scope, farce and 
tragedy, satire and pathos, poetry and wisdom, kindliness and humanity. 

Indeed, each of the twenty-seven minor characters possesses an individuality 
which is rare in Sanskrit drama. But in the midst of this motley assemblage, the 
hero and the heroine stand out prominently. The Sakàüra Sarmsthdnaka, with 
his ignorant conceit and brutal lust, presents an excellent contrast, but the 
author's power of effective characterization is best seen in his conception of 
the two main characters. The noble Cárudatta, a large-hearted Brahmana by 
birth and wealthy merchant by profession, does not represent the typical 
ndgaraka, whose whole round of life consists of love and pleasure; for there is 
nothing of the gilded dandy and dilettante in his refined character, and his 
chief interest is not gallantry. There is a note of quiet self-control in most of his 
acts; and even in love, most of the courtship is done by Vasantasená, He is an 
upright young man of good breeding and culture, whose princely liberality won 
the admiration of the whole city but reduced him to loneliness and poverty. If 
the change of fortune has made him bitter, it has not made him a misanthrope, 
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nor has it debased his mind; it has only taught him to take life at its proper value. 
Cárudatta is endowed with great qualities, but like the conventional hero he is 
not made a paragon of virtue. He is by no means austere or self-denying. He is 
a perfect man of the world, who loves literature, music, and art, does not 
disdain gambling, and never assumes?a self-righteous attitude. His great virtues 
are softened by the milk of human kindness. His youth does not exhibit 
indifference, and the most outstanding feature of his character is his quiet and 
deep love for Vasantasená. 

The stain attached to such unconventional love disappears in the ideal 
beauty which gathers round it; and its purity, strength, and truth make it 
escape degradation. Vasantasena has neither the girlish charm of Sakuntalà 
nor the mature womanly dignity of Sita. Witty and wise, disillusioned and 
sophisticated, she has seen much of a sordid world; yet she has a romantic 
heart and her love is true and deep even in a social status which makes such 
emotion difficult. Wealth and position she achieved by an obligatory and hered- 
itary calling, but her heart was against it, and it brought her no happiness. 
Her meeting with Cárudatta affords a way of escape, but she is sad and afraid 
lest her misfortune of birth and occupation should stand in the way. It is a 
case of love at first sight, and for the first time she is really in love. The touch 
of this new emotion quickens rapidly into a spreading flame and burns to ashes 
her baser self. Tt is all so strange, even to herself. She can hardly believe that 
she, an outcast of society, has been able to win the love of the great Carudatta, 
the ornament of Ujjayini, and asks, half-incredulously, the morning after her 
first union with her beloved if all that is true. She is fascinated by the lovely face 
of Carudatta’s little son and stretches out her arms in the great hunger for 
motherhood which has been denied to her. Her love makes her realize the 
emptiness of riches and the fulness of a pure and true affection. When the 
Sakira threatens to kill her for not submitting to him, and taunts her as 
‘an inamorata of a beggarly Brahmin’, she is not ashamed but replies: ‘Delightful 
words ! Pray, proceed, for you speak my praise.’ Growing furious, the brutal 
and cowardly Sak4ra takes her by the throat. She does not cry out for succour, 
but she remembers her beloved Cárudatta and blesses his name. ‘What, still 
dost thou repeat that name,’ spits out Sakára, blinded by rage, as he throttles 
her; but on the verge of imminent death the name of Cárudatta is still on her 
lips, and she murmurs in a struggling voice: ‘My homage be to Cárudatta ! 


HARSA 
The dramas of Harsa, Vi&akhadatta and Bhatta Narayana show greater 
variety and vitality. Three dramas, Priyadarsika, Ratndvali, and .Nágánanda, have 


come down to us under the name of Sriharsa who was identical with King 
Harsavardhana, the patron of Bana Bhatta. The Priyadarsiké and the Ratnávali 
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are almost identical in form and structure and depict a single theme of numerous 
amourettes of the gay and gallant Udayana. The two plays are four-act ndttkds 
and centre round the two heroines Ságariká and Aranyaka respectively. The 
theme consists of love-intrigues of the king with a maiden of unknown status, 
their secret meetings through the help of the jester and the damsel’s friend, the 
jealousy of the queen and her final acceptance of the situation, when the maiden 
is discovered to be her long-lost cousin. The Priyadarfikd is an effective introduc- 
tion of play within a play (garbhdrika). It is undoubtedly a better play than the 
Ratnávali, but has no strikingly dramatic incident. 

The Ndgdananda, a five-act ndfaka, is a more serious drama depicting the 
Buddhist legend of Jimütaváhana's self-sacrifice. It contains an erotic sub-plot 
of the hero’s love for Malayayati which is linked with the main quietistic theme 
of heroic sacrifice. But the one part is not the development of the other and 
hence there is no unity of action. The embodiment in Jimiitavahana of the 
high ideal of self-sacrificing magnanimity in a romantic atmosphere of pathos 
and poetry adds to the merit of the play. If Kālidāsa supplied the pattern, 
Harsa has undoubtedly improved upon it in his own way and succeeded in 
establishing the comedy of court-intrigue as a distinct type of Sanskrit drama. 


VISAKHADATTA 


Visakhadatta's Mudrdrdksasa is undoubtedly one of the great Sanskrit 
dramas. It is a drama of purely political intrigue, in which resolute action in 
various forms constitutes the exclusive theme. The main theme is the reconcilia- 
tion of Raksasa, the faithful minister of the fallen dynasty of the Nandas, by 
the traditional master of polity, Gápakya, who wants to win him over into the 
service of Candragupta Maurya. The drama is unique in avoiding the erotic 
atmosphere. It is a drama without a heroine. There is nothing suggestive of 
tenderness or domestic virtues. Politics is represented as a hard game for men. 
In characterization, Vi$&khadatta fully realizes the value of contrast. Both 
Cánakya and Ráksasa are astute politicians, but both are admirable as excellent 
foils to each other. Canakya is clear-headed and vigilant, while Rákgasa is soft, 
impulsive and blundering. The secret agents of Cánakya, Bháguráyana and 
Siddh&rthaka, faithfully carry out their commissions from a feeling of abjéct 
submission, but Raksasa’s agents, Virádhagupta and Sakatadása, are moved by 
a sincere attachment to Raksasa. Visakhadatta's dialogues have the dramatic 
quality necessary for fast-moving and direct action and bold characterization. 
The only serious defect is that the drama lacks grandeur, with a grand subject. 


BHATTA NARAYANA 


Bhatta Náráyana's Venisamhara dramatizes in six acts a well-known episode 
of the Mahdbhérata but practically goes over the entire epic war. The main 
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theme is the satisfaction of Bhima's ferocious revenge, celebrated by the killing 
of Kaurava chiefs and by:binding up, with blood-stained hands, the braid of 
Draupadi, which she had sworn to leave unbraided until the wrong done to her 
is avenged. There is enough of pathos and horror, but the pathos is tiresome and 
the horror uncouth; there is enough of action, but the action is devoid of 
dramatic conflict. The work is hardly a unified play, but is rather a panoramic 
procession of actions and incidents. The modifications introduced for the 
purpose of transforming it into a real drama are hardly effective. It is that 
peculiar kind of half-poetical and half-dramatic composition which may be 
called the declamatory drama. 


LATER DECADENT DRAMA 


With Bhatta Narayana and Bhavabhüti, the great epoch of Sanskrit dramatic 
literature ends and the age of decline sets in. The drama now surrenders itself to 
poetical Kdzya. In this group Murári, Rajasekhara, Ksemisvara and Krsnamiíra 
have enjoyed traditional reputations. 

Murári's Anargha-Rdghava dramatizes the traditional narrative of the 
Rámáyana in seven acts. One would like to remember Murari more as an ele- 
gant poet than as a dramatist in the proper sense. Rájasekhara's Bdla-Rámdáyana 
dramatizes in ten acts the entire story of the Rémdyana up to Ráma's coronation. 
His Bála-Bhárata is a drama on the Mahābhārata story, but it is left incomplete. 
His Karpüramafijari is a sattaka and Viddhasála-bhafjikà is a nātikā. The former 
is written entirely in Prakrit. The theme in both the plays is the traditional 
amorous intrigue of court life. Ksemi$vara's Canda-kaufika deals with the 
story of Hariscandra in five acts. But it has little dramatic quality. 

Krsnamisra’s Prabodha-candrodaya is a symbolical drama with purely personi- 
fied abstractions. The treatment is interesting not only for its novelty but 
also for the spirit of allegorizing which it represents. The theme is a profound 
philosophical allegory in six acts of the whole life of. man. It is conceived as an 
internecine struggle between the two powerful sons Moha and Viveka of the 
regal Mind (manas) born respectively of his two wives Pravrtti and Nivrtti. 
In this drama Krsnamiira succeeds, to a remarkable degree, in giving us an 
ingenious picture of the spiritual struggle of the human mind in the dramatic 
form of a vivid conflict, in which the erotic, comic and devotional interests are 
cleverly utilized. On the doctrinal side, the composition attempts to synthesize 
Advaitic Vedanta with Visnu-bhakti, but the philosophical content does not 
make it heavily pedantic. The theme is made a matter of internal experience. 
The allegorizing is consistent and there is no frigidity in the plot. The author 
undeniably possesses the gift of satire and realism as well as of poetry and the 
Prabodha-candrodaya must be singled out as an attractive effort of real merit, 
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SANSKRIT PROSE 


UCH less attention has unfortunately been devoted to Sanskrit prose than 

to Sanskrit poetry even in authoritative treatises on the history of Sanskrit 
literature. The prose works mentioned there are very few indeed. Sanskrit 
prose—its origin, style, syntax, vocabulary, its application in different genres 
of literary art and in the Sastras, its beauty and wealth —should be accorded an 
honourable place in a critical representative history of Sanskrit literature. 
It is true that prose works, belonging to literature proper, are not as abundant 
as metrical works in Sanskrit. This may be one of the reasons that called forth 
the following scathing and uninformed observation from James Mill, the author 
of The History of British India. As he observed: ‘All their (viz. of the Hindus) 
compositions, with wonderfully few exceptions, are in verse. ...Their laws, 
like those of rude nations in general, are in verse. Their sacred books, and 
even their books of science, are in verse; and what is more wonderful still, their 
very dictionaries." 

That this view is prejudiced and is the product of a kind of complex is 
beyond doubt. Sanskrit prose from its rudimentary stage to its finished and 
sophisticated form has had a chequered history which deserves to be studied with 
an unbiased outlook and in a scientific spirit. To give an idea of its richness 
and variety, a brief chronological account of its origin and development, as well 
as of its use in different branches of Sanskrit literature, is sought to be 
presented in the sections that follow. 


EARLIEST SPECIMEN : THE BRAHMANAS 


The carliest cvidence of the employment of prose as a vehicle of sacerdotal 
and esoteric disputations is found in the Yajus, and the running commentary 
thereon, viz. the Brahmanas. The nivids, nigadas, and non-metrical portions of 
the Atharva-Veda should also be comprehended under this head. One might 
recall in this connection the definitions of Rk, Sáman, and Yajus as furnished by 
Jaimini in his sgíras? The Brahmana texts are mostly composed in prose, 
though interspersed with occasional verses. Eggeling, in his introduction to the 


! James Mill, The History of British India (Associated Publishing House, New Delhi-5, 1972, 2nd 
Edn. Reprint), Vol. I, pp. 365-66. See also Nirad C. Chaudhuri's Scholar Extra-Ordinary— The Life of 
Professor the Rt. Hon. Friedrich Max Müller, P.C. (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974), p. 132. 

Cf. also Dr 8. K. De's observation in HSL (University of Calcutta, 1947), p. 418. , 

3 l'atrürtha-vafena pádamavastha så rk 

Gftiu simdkhyd 
Sese yajub-dabdak. (Jai. S., II. 1.95-37) 
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English translation of the Satapatha Bráhmana of the Sukla Yajur-Veda,ha s spoken 
very disparagingly of the Brahmana literature as a whole. The general reaction 
of Western scholars with regard to this extensive literature, which forms one 
ofthe two constituent parts of the Veda, may be gauged from the following words 
of his: - 

‘For wearisome prolixity of exposition, characterized by dogmatic assertion 
and a flimsy symbolism rather than by serious reasoning, these works are 
perhaps not equalled anywhere, unless, indeed, it be the speculative vapourings 
of the Gnostics, than which, in the opinion of the léarned translator of Irenaeus, 
"nothing more absurd has probably ever been imagined by rational beings’’.’ 

Yet, Eggeling himself has to revise his opinion as regards the importance of 
the Brahmana texts from the standpoint of linguistic development of Sanskrit 
prose. There arc important myths and anecdotes narrated in unadorned 
Sanskrit prose in the course of apparently dry and unimportant speculations 
on the subtleties of the various ritualistic acts. He observes: ‘...these works 
(together with their supplements, the Aranyakas, and their metaphysical 
appendages, the Upanisads) are of the highest importance as the only genuine 
prose works which the Sanskrit, as a popular language, has produced.” 

Most of the Brahmanas have little ‘literary value’ in the usually accepted 
sense of the expression. But occasional flashes of literary gracc, mostly due to 
lack of long compounds so common in later Sanskrit prose and the apparently 
artless manner of narrating myths and stories, are noticeable in some of them. 
This is particularly so in the Satapatha Brahmana of the Sukla Yajur-Veda and the 
Jaiminiya Bráhmana of the Sáma-Veda. Some scholars notice a kind of subtle stylis- 
tic parallelism between the prose of the Brahmanas and the early canonical Pali 
texts." 

It is not possible to determine precisely the age of the Bráhmanas. But that 
all these texts were not of the same age and clime can be fairly ascertained 
from the linguistic and grammatical data. Such data are most important for 
tracing the historical development of Sanskrit from the Mantra period up to 
the age of Panini, when the standard form of classical Sanskrit appears to have 
been established. Panini, in his süíra: ‘purdna-proktesu bráhmana-kalpesu (IV. 
3.105), is supposed to have discriminated between some Bráhmana texts as 
older and some as later or more or less contemporaneous. Besides, he seems to 
have been more familiar with the texts of the schools that flourished in the 
north or in the south than with those flourishing in the castern region. 

> Satapatha Brahmana, pt. I, Introduction, p. ix (SBE, Vol. XII). 

4 Ibid., pp. xxiv-xxv. 

é Compare Dr Batakrishna Ghosh's remarks in The Vedic Age (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1952), pp. 416, 418. This characterization, however, of the prose of classical writers is a bit 


too strong. See, in this context, Keith's observations on the stylistic peculiarity of the Rg-Vedic 
Brahmanas in HOS, Vol. XXV, pp. 97-98. 
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The extent of the vast Brahmana literature can be fairly gathered from the 
fragments of the lost Brahmanas collected together by late Dr Batakrishna 
Ghosh in his scholarly brochure on the subject. His critical and exegetical 
annotations on those fragments help us to realize the importance of this ap- 
parently meaningless jargon for following the chronological development of 
Sanskrit prose. The Brahmanas abound in observations that have direct bear- 
ing on the etymological analysis of words of obscure origin and Yaska, in his 
Nirukta, has profusely drawn upon Brahmana passages in his suggested deriva- 
tions. The prose of the Upanisads like the Byhaddranyaka and the Chándogya, 
which constitute the concluding portions of the Brahmanas, is admittedly most 
lively and picturesque even when it is used as a vehicle for propagating pro- 
found metaphysical truths. This is evident from the dialogues between Yājña- 
valkya and Maitreyi or Aruni and Svetaketu, and a good many similar examples. 
The language is simple, conversational, bristling with vivid illustrations, similes, 
and proverbs and irce from the lengthy awe-inspiring compounds that were to 
become a regular feature of Sanskrit literary prose. Such prose could easily 
become a medium of communication for the educated life. 


THE SÜTRA LITERATURE 


At the close of the Brahmana period Sanskrit prose assumed a new form in 
the hands of the authors of the Sütra texts. For the purpose of easily memorizing 
the contents of the vast Brahmana literature, the authors of these texts developed 
a peculiar mnemonic style—brief, compact, and elliptical. This style was 
adopted at first for the treatment of sacrificial matters—both of the srauta 
and the grhya type—but was later extended to other domains as well, especially 
to juridical and social subjects in the Dharma-Sütras belonging to various 
Vedic schools and forming the chief source of the later Smrti-samhitàs. There is 
another division of Sütra literature, viz. the Sulva-Sütras, containing minute 
rules and measurements for the construction of sacrificial altars etc. These, 
therefore, are justly regarded as the earliest texts to provide the basis of Indian 
geometrical science. This mnemonic style of the Vedic Kalpa-Sütras was later 
adopted by the great teachers of the Indian philosophical systems, and by the 
classical grammarians, chief among whom is the great Panini. The dictum: 
‘ardhamatra-laghavena putrotsavam manyante vaiyükaranáh! (‘economy of even half a 
mátrá [short vowel] gives as much pleasure to grammarians as the birth of a 
son’) gives us a glimpse into the mental discipline of the grammarians, who al- 
ways sought verbal economy in the formulation of their aphorisms. A body of 
intricate technique and methodology, known as paribhájyás, was developed to 
achieve this. 


* See Keith’s remarks on the style of the prose portions of the Taittiriya Sathhità in particular, and 
of the Brabmana literature in gencral, in HOS, Vol. XVIII, Introduction, pp. clvii-clix. 
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Nirukta or the science of etymology was regarded, like the Kalpa-Sütras, as 
an important Vedáüga, a knowledge of which was essential to understand 
the message of the Vedas. Yaska’s Nirukta, a commentary on the Nighanju, is 
the sole extant specimen of the vast Nirukta literature that was once current. 
This important treatise is composed in prose which, though savouring of the 
prose of the Brahmanas, has become more sophisticated. Yáska's prose style is 
terse, free from long compounds, and retains to a great extent the archaic 
character of Sanskrit as used in the Brahmanas. But it resembles the Sanskrit 
prose of the classical age as regards morphology and syntax. The dates of 
Yaska and Panini’ are still in dispute, though from a comparative study of the 
grammatical data available in Yaska’s text and Panini’s technique and termi- 
nology there seems to be strong evidence in favour of regarding him as prior to 
Panini. Yaska’s Nirukta is ‘the oldest existing Veda-exegetic work’ and it led to 
the writing of detailed commentaries on the Vedic texts at a later period.® 


DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT PROSE 


It is somewhat difficult, with the insufficient data at our disposal, to trace 
systematically the development of Sanskrit prose in the post-Brahmanic epoch. 
It was put to various uses, as seen in literary forms like the kathd, the akhyayika, 
epistles, etc., in inscriptions, royal grants and edicts, and also popular dramas 
where it is used as a medium for conversation. It is also illustrated in the 
bhasyas, váritikas, and other exegetical works belonging to various philosophical 
schools, as well as in technical treatises dealing with particular disciplines like 
medicine etc. Classical Sanskrit, as distinguished from Vedic Sanskrit, was 
brought to perfection and standardized by the endeavours of eminent 
grammarians, both pre-Pápinian and post-Páninian. Unfortunately it has been 
dubbed by a good many Western scholars as the imposition of the Brahmanical 
priestly class which, in their opinion, was never employed as a popular medium 
of communication. Some have even gone to the length of considering the great 
epics and the Puránas as well, as no more than artificial Sanskrit versions of 
original works composed in different forms of Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) or 
Prakrit. According to them the Sanskrit language, at least in its classical form, 
had no direct relation with the popular dialects of these times but was arti- 
ficially foisted by the crafty hieratic class as ‘the speech of the gods’ (daivi väk) 
on the unwilling readers. Rather it was the Old Indo-Aryan or Vedic language, 
the evidence of which we meet with in the vast Brabmana literature, that was 
akin to the popular speech of the masses, and in the course of time, this Vedic 


* A recent study on the subject by Mantrini Prasad, entitled Language of the Nirukta (D. K. Publishing 
House, Delhi, 1975) may be consulted. 
s Cf. M. Winternitz's HIL, Vol. I, p: 288. 
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dialect developed into various forms of MIA including Pali, which are thus 
direct descendants of the Old Indo-Aryan. In support of this theory, the employ- 
ment of the various forms of MIA in the inscriptions of Afoka and other epi- 
graphs belonging to the pre-Christian era is cited as corroborative evidence. 
This paucity of epigraphic and literary data in Sanskrit during a period cover- 
ing several centuries before and after Christ led Max Müller to propound his 
novel theory of ‘Renaissance of Sanskrit language and literature? which had once 
been so much in vogue among Western Sanskritists. But we should be wary of 
running to hasty and fanciful conclusions, however novel they might appear at 
first sight. The great commentaries or bhdsyas, some of which belonged to the pre- 
Christian era, were composed in Sanskrit prose that was lucid, lively, colourful, 
full of wit and humour when occasion demanded, and also free from long com- 
pounds. It is decidedly not Vedic Sanskrit, but lokabhásá, as prevalent among the 
cultivated sistas (wise men), that is employed in these texts. Bhartrhari in his 
Vákyapadiya has characterized the Mahdbhdsya of Patafijali as  'alabdhagádhe 
gàmbhiryüd uttüna iva sausthavdd’ (‘unfathomable in import but apparently 
intelligible on account of grace’). Perspicuity (prasdda) which is one of the chief 
merits of the bhdsya style, is in evidence, not only in the Mahdbhdsya, but in the 
style of Sabara’s bhdsya on the Jaiminiya-Sütras, in Vatsyayana’s bhdsya on 
Gotama's JVydya-Sfütras, in Prasastapáda-bhdsya on Kandda’s Vaisestka aphorisms, 
in Vyàsa's bhdsya on Patafijali’s Yoga-Sütras, and similar other treatises of in- 
disputable antiquity. It should also be remembered that Patafijali's Mahábhásya 
itself is but an abridged version of Vyádi's Sarigraha, a critical exposition of 
Panini’s siitras, composed most probably in prose and running to the extent of 
a hundred thousand Slokas. Thus it is beyond all doubt that Sanskrit prose was 
employed as a vehicle of highly sophisticated and refined scientific and philo- 
sophical disquisitions from very early times, when the Vedic period had been 
brought to a decisive close with the propagation of the\Brahmanas. The diction 
or grammatical construction of the bhdsya texts is simple and straightforward, 
but the difficulty of these texts lies in the abstruse thoughts embedded therein 
as well as in the employment of the subtle, refined method ofratiocination. In 
Vatsyayana’s Kümasütra and Kautilya’s Arthafástra, the bha;ya style has been 
very effectively imitated, though the expression in these texts has become 
more compact and the diction much more recondite due perhaps to the 
novelty and technicality of the subject-matter. Rája$ekhara, in his Kdvya- 
mimársá, artfully adopted the style of Vütsyàyana and Kautilya, the prose 
being interspersed with verses. This lends a unique grandeur to the treat- 
ment, though it has à certain rigidity and affected impersonality which is 

* See Max Miller's India: What Can It Teach Us. Note G: The Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature 
(Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 281 ff. 

1° Väkyapadiya, II. 480. 
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totally lacking in the ancient bédsyas like those of Patajfijali, Sabara, and 
Vatsyayana. 

The employment of Sanskrit prose in secular literary works for the treat- 
ment of well-known legends, anecdotes, and myths can be attested from the 
data available in Panini’s Astddhyayi and Kütyáyana's várttikas thereon. Besides 
Slokas and gáthás, Panini refers to dkhydnas as a distinct species of literature dealing 
with stories like those of Parasuráma, Yayáti, etc. Of course, it is not certain 
whether these dkhydnas were actually in prose, but from the evidence of two- 
fold classification of prose into kathd and dkhyayikd as noticed by later dlankarikas 
like Dandin and Bhámaha as also by the celebrated lexicographer Amara- 
simha, it seems probable that dkhydnas, too, formed one of the species of 
prose narrative current in those times. Anandavardhana, in his ortti on Dhvan- 
yaloka (III. 7), notices several divisions of kdvya, composed either in prose or in 
verse, whether in Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhrarháa, like paryaya-bandha, pari- 
kathà, khanda-kathà, sakala-kathá, besides the well-known types like sarga-bandha, 
abhineyáriha, ükhyáyika, and kathá.? It should be kept in mind that the authors 
who employed Sanskrit for composition of their literary works did not eschew 
the various Prakrits and Apabhrarhéas. They were, in most cases, equally at 
home in more than one MIA dialect besides Sanskrit. RajaSekhara has elabora- 
tely dwelt on this point in his Kavya-mimémsa.™ 

Thus it is evident that there could have been no unbridgeable gulf between 
Sanskrit as the literary medium of the learned and aristocratic classes on the 
one hand, and the popular dialects or Prakrits that used to be spoken by the 


11 Cf, Pan. VI. 2. 103. Vide Mahdbhdsya and Káfikd thereon, where texts like Purvádhirdma, Apard- 
dhiráma, Pürva-yáydta, and Apara-ydydta are referred to as examples. 


18 Cf. Dhvanyáloka-vrtii on III. 7, and Abhinavagupta's Locana thereon. It appears from Abhinava's 
gloss that khanda-kathd and sakala-kathd were composed in Prakrit or popular dialects, just as kathá 
itself was composed in dialects other than Sanskrit as well, which is corroborated by Dandin also in his 
Kauyddarsa, I. 38; also Bhámaha's Kápydlankára, I. 28. See also L'Inde Classique, Tome 11, p. 239 (Par 
Louis Renou et Filliozat, Imprimérie Nationale, Paris, 1953). On the various sub-varieties of kethd 
as recognized by later theorists A, K. Warder's Indian Kdoye Literature, Vol. I, Chapter VIL may be 
consulted (Motilal Banarsidass, Ist Edn., 1972). 


18 Cf, Kdoya-mimársá, Adhyaya IX, p. 48 (GOS. Edition, 1924). Iu Adhyáya X, again, Rajasckhara 
discusses the arrangement of seats for pocts assembled in a conference, where there is mention of 
Sanskrit poets, poets proficient in many dialects, poets who can use Prakrit alone or those eminent for 
their mastery of Apabhrarhéa. Thus it can be easily gathered, that the literary writers in those days 
were highly catholic in their taste, though the pre-eminence of Sanskrit as the sophisticated medium 
of expression par excellence was admitted by all. In this connexion Rüjafekhara in his Kavya-mimdmsd 
notes: 


‘Sarhskrtavat sarvdsvapi bhdsdsu yathdsdmarthyarh yathd-ruci yathdkautukarh cávahitah syát . . . .taduktam: 
Eko'rthah sarhskytoktyé sa sukaviracanah frdkrlendparo’smin anyo'pabhramsagirbhih kim aparam aparo 
bhitabhésdkramega, dvitrábhih ko'pi vdgbhir bhavati cataspbhih kifea kascid vivekium yasyetihah dhip 
prapannd snapayati sukaves tasya kirtir jaganti.' 
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common folk on the other.“ In fact, Prakrit works of acknowledged merit like 
the Gdhd-sattasai of Hala composed in Maharastri Prakrit and Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkathá, no longer extant, in bhita-bhdsd or Paifáci Prakrit, were looked 
upon with great respect, and Govardhana, the author of the Aryd-saptasatt, 
does not hesitate to rank Gunaddhya with Valmiki and Vy4sa and declares 
unambiguously that the Rámáyaga, Mahabharata, and Brhatkatha form, as it were, 
the three main streams along which our speech flows just like the three streams 
of the Ganges.” So it is absolutely wrong to theorize that the early Sanskrit 
prose texts dealing with fables, romances, etc. were mere adaptations from 
original Prakrit versions.!* It is much more reasonable to look upon the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit versions as existing side by side and exercising mutual influence 
on form and content in a spirit of happy rivalry. The only difference was that 
while the Prakrits were meant for the people belonging to the lower strata in 
general, the Sanskrit versions had in view the enlightened and sophisticated 
sections of the community. Sanskrit was also employed in order to impart to the 
themes the stamp of permanency, which would be lacking in the case of the 
former. It would, however, be unwarranted to conclude therefrom that Sanskrit, 
in its simple and popular form, was completely unintelligible to the masses and 
it is also futile to trace in the Pali játakas the origin of the vast fable literature 
composed in Sanskrit. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES 


The Sanskrit fables and fairy tales, that were generally called kathé, have 
close affinity with the Sanskrit prose romances as also with didactic and gnomic 
poetry as regards style and import. As Professor Macdonell notes: ‘the abun- 


14 Consult also R. C. Dutt's remarks on the relation of Sanskrit with the Prakrits in his Later Hindu 
Civilization (A.D. 500 to A.D. 1200), Calcutta, 1909, pp. 175-76. Prof. A. B. Keith also observes in much 
the same strain, in the course of comparison of Sanskrit with Latin in the Middle Ages, as also with 
Standard English vis-à-vis the various spoken dialects of England. Vide his HSL (Oxford Clarendon 
Press, 1928), p. 11. 

15 Of. ‘Srirdémdyaga-bhdrata-brhatkathdndrh kavin namaskurmah, Trisrotd iva sarasd vahati yaih sarasvati 
bhinnà.' — Aryá-saptajati. For the numerotds encomiums heaped upon Gunddhya and his Brhatkathd by 
later Sanskrit poets and theorists vide A. K. Warder, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 140. 

: 46 Prof. Keith has justly observed: 

‘What is clear is that Sanskrit represents the language of Brahmanical civilization, and the 
extent of that civilization was ever increasing, though the Brahmanical religion had to face com- 
petition from new faiths, in special Buddhism and Jainism, from the fifth century s.c. The 
Buddhist texts themselves afford the most convincing evidence of all of the predominance of Brahma- 
nism; the Buddha is represented as attempting not to overthrow the ideal of Brahmanism, but to 
change its content by substituting merit in place of birth as the hall-mark of the true Brahmin, The 
public religious rites and the domestic ritual were recorded and carried out in Sanskrit, and edu- 
cation was in Brahmin hands. The Buddhist texts repeatedly confirm the Brahmanical principle that 
instruction of the people (lokapakt) was the duty of the Brahmins, and the tales of the Jütakas show 
young men of all classes, not merely Brahmins but boys of the ruling class, Ksatriyas, and children 
of the people, Vaifyas seeking instruction in the north from Brahmin teachers.'— Op. cit., pp. 7 & 12. 
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dant introduction of ethical reflection and popular philosophy is characteristic, 
the apologue with its moral is peculiarly subject to this method of treatment.’” 
This practice of narrating tales with a view to teaching some ethical, philo- 
sophical or practical lesson is traceable in the Mahdvaipulya-Sütras of Buddhistic 
literature and the Avedüna, which, can also be linked with their. somewhat 
archaic parallels in the Bráhmanas. In the Upanisads also such allegories are 
not rare, ‘where we have the allegory of satire of the dogs who search out a 
leader to howl food for them, the talk of two flamingoes whose remarks call 
attention to Raikva, and the instruction of the young Satyakama first by a bull, 
then by a flamingo, then by an aquatic bird.’ Even in the various philosophical 
systems, such fables (dkhydyikds) were made use of by renowned teachers with 
a view to clarifying abstruse points, as can be easily gathered from references 
in Kapila's Sàmrnkhya aphorisms and their exegesis—the Samkhya-pravacana-bhdsya 
by Vijiàna Bhiksu. Not only Brahmanical teachers, but also those belonging 
to other schools like the Jaina, the Bauddha, etc. followed this custom in pro- 
pagating their doctrines. 

The earliest collection of fables known to us is Gunàdhya's Brhatkatha 
which was composed in Paiésaci, a very low form of Prakrit, as can be gathered 
from Dandin's reference to it as bhita-bhdsd, though it did not lose any of its 
importance on that score. The original is presumed to have been written in 
prose. But, strangely, all the extant versions of this encyclopaedic collection 
of Indian fables, available in Sanskrit, are in verse. The best known are two 
Kashmirian versions, one by Somadeva, called Kathd-sarit-sdgara and the other 
the Brhat-kathé-mafjari by Ksemendra. The Nepalese version, known as the 
Brhat-katha-sloka-sangraha of Budhasvamin, is considered by scholars as more 
faithful to the original, though incomplete. There were versions of this work in 
other languages as well, one in Tamil, another in Persian. There is also a 
Jaina adaptation of this work called Vasudeva-hindi. Sanghadasa’s lately recover- 
ed version in archaic Máhàrástri has been assigned to a period earlier than 
the sixth century A.D. The Brhatkathé stands as the prototype for a whole species 
of Sanskrit prose narratives dealing with fables and romances, where tales 
are embedded or contained within tales in the manner of a Chinese box. This 
method of narration is closely imitated in the Pafcatantra, though the lyrical 
and epic elements noticeable in the former are conspicuous by their absence in 
the latter. 

The Paficataniva explains the principles of polity as laid down in Kautilya’s 
Arthasástra and allied works, through popular tales and fables, for the plea- 


1! See Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature, p. 368, 
1$ Keith, op. cit, p. 242. 
1* Renou et Filliozat, op. cit., p. 240. 
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surable instruction of young princes. It is a model of simple Sanskrit prose, 
which deserves to be emulated. There are occasional traces of the elab- 
orate kápya style, so much in vogue in later prose texts, such as the use of long 
compounds, double entendres (sleza), and elaborate metres. The habit of denoting 
the past by means of active or passive participles, the regular use of aorist, the 
growing fondness for passive construction resulting in nominal verbal forms, as 
also for long compounds, and the excessive use of gerunds and adjectival partici- 
ples are other stylistic characteristics of this work. In fact, the linguistic and 
grammatical evidence gathered from the extant versions goes to show that the 
simple unaffected mode of expression of earlier Sanskrit prose was gradually 
undergoing changes. This was to culminate in the ornate prose style of the 
classical writers. The judicious mixture of verse with prose is also an attractive 
feature of the Paficatantra. Animals and human beings are brought together in 
a most natural way to play their distinctive roles. The jackal has been endowed 
with a personality at once wise and shrewd that might well be a projection of 
thecharacter of Kautilya, the arch-diplomat as traditionally conceived (*Kautilyah 
kutilamatih’). 

The Paficatantra, along with the Tantrdkhydyikd, had an unequalled success 
in that it was translated in various languages all over the world. About two 
hundred versions in some sixty languages have been traced so far, and itis second 
only to the Bible from this point of view. Besides, within the Indian sub-conti- 
nent it was circulated in different recensions, more or less faithful to the original 
prototype, some being longer and some shorter. The resemblance between the 
fables of the Paficatantra and those of Aesop on the one hand and those of La 
Fontaine on the other is striking, and the originality and uniqueness of the 
Indian version have been admitted by almost all scholars. Benfey once tried to 
establish the indebtedness of the Paficatanira to the Buddhist Fétaka, but the 
evidence of apparent borrowing can be explained as due to the common Indian 
heritage. 

Diverse works dealing with popular tales and fables (kathd and dkhydyikd) 
were composed in Sanskrit prose during the centuries following, mostly inspired 
by the Brhatkathd and Tantrákhydyika or Paficatantra, of which the Veidla-patica- 
vimsattkd, the Strnhdsana-dvdtrim&kd (also called Vikrama-carita), the Mádhavánala- 
kdmandala-kathé, having Prince Vikramaditya as the hero, the Suka-sapiati, 
of unknown date and authorship, the Kathdrgava of Sivadasa, the Purusapartksd 
of Vidyápati, the well-known Maithili poet, and the Bhoja-prabandha of Ballala 
(or Vallabha), deserve particular mention, besides the two Jaina collections, 
the Prabandha-cintámasi and the Prabandha-kosa. 


REFINED PROSE NARRATIVES 
Alongside the popular specimens of kathd and dkhydyiká the parallel develop- 
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ment of a refined and artistic type of prose narrative was discernible. Prose 
was looked upon not merely as a popular medium of communication, but it 
was raised to the status of artistic expression. It was made as ornate, refined, 
and sophisticated as the ¢ourt-epics and lyrics of poets like Kalidasa, Bháravi, 
Mügha, etc. What more, prose came to be looked upon as the real touchstone 
of poetic gifts, inasmuch:as the writer-of prose had to do without the aid of the 
natural rhythm of metres. There is an oft-quoted saying: gadyarh kavinam nikasari 
vadanti* (‘the touchstone of literary composers is prose’). 

Consequently, a gifted writer of artistic and ornate prose was ranked as in 
no way inferior to an epic or lyric poet. Prose works were recognized as specimens 
of genuine kdoya, rivalling versified poetical works in literary excellence. This 
shift from popular, simple, and unadorned prose narratives to an artificial, 
ornate, and sophisticated prose style as the vehicle of artistic expression can 
be traced in such works as Arya Süra's Játakamálá, the diction of which is highly 
praised by Dharmakirti in a verse attributed to him by Taranatha. Bana, in one 
of the introductory verses to his Harsacarita, speaks very highly of the prose of 
Bhattára Haricandra, its diction being right ‘royal. Thus in the course 
of time, prose narratives came to vie with classical epics both in theme and 
artistic excellence. This can be easily gathered from the theme and diction of 
prose works like Subandhu's Vdsavadatié, Bana’s Kadambari and Harsacarita, 
and Dandin's Dafakumára-carita, to name only the chief representatives of this 
class. The style, too, gradually became varied, sometimes abounding in long 
compounds, sometimes employing compounds of medium length, sometimes 


Cf. 'Kdoyarh gadyam padyarh ca’—Vamana's Kdvydlankéra-Sutra, 1.9.21 and his own aytti thereon: 
gadyasya pürvanirdejo durlaksya-visesatvena durbandhatedt, tathdhuh: 'gadyarh  kavinárh  nikagarh | vadanti*. 
Note also the comments of Gopendra Tripurahara on this vriti-text in his commentary Kamadhenu. 

"Cf. 'Padabandhejjualo hari krta-varna-kramasthitih, Bhapava-haricandrasya gadyabandho | nrpáyate.'— 
Hargacarita, 1.13. There is a reference to Haricandra in Rajasekhara's Kayya-mimdmsd, Adhydya X, in 
connexion with a conference of poets convened at Ujjayint: 

'Sriyate cojjayinydth kdeyakdrapariksdem 
Tha káliddsa-mepjhávatrdmara-rüpa- füra-bháravayah 
Haricandra-candraguptau .pariksitaviha visaldydm.’ 

Haricandra is also mentioned along with such great poets as Subandhu, Kālidāsa, Daks!putra 
(i.e. Panini), Süra, Bháravi, and Bhavabhüti in the well-known stanza: 

"Subandhau bhaktir nah ka iha raghukdre na ramate dhrtir dáksiputre harati haricandro'pi hrdayam 
Vifuddhoktil Sirah prakrtimadhurd | bháravi-giras-tathd'pyantar modah kamapi bhavabhütir vitanute.’ 

In a verse of questionable authenticity Haricandra is mentioned as one of the sons of Sabara, 
the great MImürhsist, born of four wives of different castes, he being born of a Vaifya wife and Vaidya 
(physician) by caste. See D. V. Garge's Citations in Sabara’s Bhágya, p. 18, fa. 6. Haricandra was, 
according to Visvaprakdéa-kosa of Maheivara, the court-physician of King Sahasinka and a com- 
mentator of Caraka's Sarhhitd, the name of the commentary being Kharapáda. A physician Haricandra, 
son of T&nacandra, is also mentioned in the Bhdpa entitled Pédatdditaka. But it is not certain whether 
the poet Haricandra referred to by Bina and Riüjaéekhara, was identical with Haricandra, the 
physician. Sec V. S. Agarwal's Harsacarita—Eka Sürhskrtika Adhyayana (in Hindi) [Bihar Rastrabhasha 
Parishad, Patna, 1953], p. 6, 
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again conspicuous by the absence of compound forms. At times, it savoured of 
metrical feet, adding rhythmical grace to the even monotony of jejune prose 
narratives.™ Artifices like double entendre, poetic fallacy (utpreksd), pompous 
syllables (aksara-dambara) were freely made use of by poets all over the vast 
sub-continent. And, in Bana’s prose all these devices are artistically and judi- 
ciously utilized, harmonizing with the theme, the context, the sentiment, and the 
speaker.* In this way the difference between prose dkhydyikds and kathds on the 
one hand and ornate high-flown metrical compositions of acknowledged poetic 
worth like the mahdkduyas, the khanda-kávyas, and the various species of rüpakas 
(dramas) on the other, became gradually narrowed down. Consequently the 
authors of prose narratives endowed with all the poetic embellishments that 
were regarded as the hallmark of metrical Adyyas were considered full-fledged 
poets, fit to be mentioned in the same breath with eminent mahdkavis like 
Kalidasa, Bháravi, etc. 

Originally there was a clear-cut distinction between the two types of prose 
narrative, viz. kathd and dkhydyikd, from the point of view of theme as well as 
of form. The kathà had an imaginary plot, whereas the dkhydyikd was based 
upon some historical anecdote. The prose of kath had to be manoeuvred 
with an eye to the sentiment to be evolved, and as such it avoided excessive use 
of long compounds. But in dkhydyikd the writer had complete liberty to give 
vent to his power of stringing together lengthy compounds that added force 
and compactness to the prose style. But this judicious discrimination of form 
and content as regards the two time-honoured divisions of gadya-kávya (prose 
narrative) was completely ignored by later writers. Thus there was no meaning 
in observing any distinction between them as Dandin unambiguously asserts. 
The authors of gadya-kdvyas were as punctilious as the renowned authors of court- 
epics regarding choice of words. This choice was directed by their anxiety to 
display their knowledge of organic and inorganic nature, and their vast 
erudition. Their vast learning extended to mythology, religion, philosophy, 
alchemy, even the art of theft, and the art of warfare and polity, including 
espionage, and to popular customs and beliefs. This gave the whole work an 


3! Cf. *'Cürnakam alpasamásam dirghasamásam utkaltkdpréyam, Samdsarahitam dviddharh vritabhdgánvilam 
vytiagandhi.’ Vamana, too, mentions three varieties of gadya—viz. vrttagandhi, cürpa, and utkalikdpraya 
in his Káyydlankára-Sütra, Y. 8.22-25 and illustrates them in bis ortti thereon. Visvan&tha, in his Szhitya- 
darpana, VI. 330-32», considers four varieties of prose instead of three, adding muktaka, which is defined 
as 'urttagandhojjhita! and marked by a complete absence of compounds. 

23 See Harsacarite, I. 8-9. V.S. Agarwal thinks that in earlier prose narratives like Lalitgvistara, Játaka- 
mālā, etc. the emphasis was on realistic description of nature and man (svebhdsokti or játi), which 
gradually came to be looked down upon and gave way to ornate prose embellished with various poetic 
devices like vakrokti and lesa, as it appears to have been hinted at by B&pa in the ‚couplet; 

‘Santi sväna ivāsarhkhyä játiblujjo grhe grhe, 
Utpádaká na bahavah kavayah sarabhă iva," — Harjacarita, 1. 6, 
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encyclopaedic character, raising it far above the simple art of story-telling 
meant to please the ordinary folk. Bhamaha has observed with reference to the 
poet's versatility: What & great burden the poet has to bear in that he cannot 
omit anything in the world in his composition !™ 

Thus the later kathds and dkhydyikds could be easily regarded as mere prose 
counterparts of classical court-epics er mahákávyas, the difference lying in the 
medium and not in theme. Such works were obviously meant for the dite who 
had access to the kávya-gosthis*t—that were organized under the patronage of 
princes and wealthy citizens. The interest of these works lies not in their plot, 
but in the manner of narrating it and the writer's ability to bring the vast store- 
house of his worldly experience and erudition to bear upon the art of narration. 
Attracted by his unparalleled virtuosity in the art of story-telling and mastery 
of vocabulary, the equally distinguished connoisseurs lost all interest in the 


theme.™ 


% Kdupdlankdra, V. 4: Na sa sabdo na tad vécyam na sa nyáyo na så kala, jáyate yanna kdvydngam aho 
bhdro mahdn kaveh. 

The concluding remarks of Professor Cowell in his preface to the English translation of B&na’s 
Harjacatita almost echoes the same sentiment: ‘The book is full of Sanskrit lore of every kind; but 
its author was not (as Gibbon says of Libarius) ‘‘a recluse student whose mind, regardless of his con- 
temporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war and the Athenian Commonwealth.” He was by 
no means the mere lover of what was abstract and difficult; he had also an eye for the picturesque and 
the pathetic, and he could sympathise with the men and women of his own time; like Apollonius 
Rhodius he was a poet as well as a grammarian.'— The Harsacarita of Bana, translated by E. B. Cowell 
& F. W. Thomas, Royal Asiatic Society, London, Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, Preface, 
p. xiv. Similarly, speaking of his work Yafastilaka-campü the author Somadeva declares with pride: 

‘Uktayah Kavità-kdntdh | süktayo'vasarocitáh 

Yukiayah sarvasdstrantds tasya yasydtra kautukam.'— Yafastilaka, Y. 15. 

Si Gosthi" has been explained by the commentator Sankara as: ‘Samdnavidyd-uytta-$ila-buddhi-vayasdm 
anurüpair dlápair ekatrásanabandho gos hi.' Gosjhis might, according to Vátsyüyana, be either good (loka- 
cittdnuvartin’) or bad (lokavidvistd parahirhsátmikd gosthi). Various types of gosthi are noticed in Jinasena's 
Mahdpurdpa, XIV. 190-92, viz: pada-gosthi, káyya-, jalpa-, gita-, nrtya-, vádya-, vinà-, etc. Bana refers 
to vira-gos]his as well. In such gosshis various literary competitions, recitals of dkhydnas, dkhydyikas, 
ttihdsas, buránas, and discussions on the important philosophical and learned topics used to be held 
as can be easily gathered from, the. frequent. references to such assemblies in Bana’s works. Vide V. S. 
Agarwal, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

3€ Speaking of the literary merit of Subandhu’s Vdsavadattà, Gray observes: 

"In the West the subject-matter comes first in nearly every form of literary composition; and the 
more tense and nervous the people, the more simple and direct is the style. In the East, on the con- 
trary, the form is often more important than the matter especially in periods of hyper-civilisation, 
such as was that during which Subandhu wrote. We must, therefore, consider the Visavadatié from the 
luxuriant atmosphere of the land of its author, not from the “practical’’ point of view of the West. 
To me, at least, there is true melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian majesty which 
can never be equalled save in Sanskrit, and the alliterations have a lulling music all their own to 
ears weary of the blatant discords of vaunted modern "progress". There is, on the other hand, 
compact brevity in the paronomasias, which are, in most cases, veritable gems of terseness and two- 
fold appropriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are actually detrimental to the 
gense of passages in which they occur. The entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s 
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Subandhu’s V4savadattd, Bana’s Kddambari and Harsacerita, and Dandin’s 
DaSakuméra-carita are four great works in Sanskrit prose, of which the first two 
may be regarded as specimens of the kathd and the last two of the dkhpdyikd type 
of composition though poetic fancy and mastery of expression are equally 
noticeable in all of them. The original trait of an dkhydyikd, viz. its historicity, 
which marked it off from kathd, a purely imaginary narrative, became gradually 
blurred and the two types were identified for all practical purposes, as is evident 
from Dapdin's remarks. Though Sanskrit prose style was classified under 
three broad heads, viz. utkalikd-prdya, clürnaka and vritagandhi, according to the 
degree of preponderance of compounds, the great prose writers mostly preferred 
the utkalikd-prdya variety of prose, abounding in long compounds (dirgha-samdsd 
sarhghatand) and marked by the quality called ojas (force). This use of long com- 
pounds was also approved by great theorists like Anandavardhana in the case of 
prose narratives in general, though in the case of kathd certain reservations were 
made. Weber's criticism of Bana’s prose style,” which is compared to an Indian 
wood, is unsympathetic and, to say the least, based on a total misconception of 
the traditional Indian view-point as to the form of kathd and dkhyéytkd and the 
milieu in which they flourished. Bana’s Kédambari, a kathd, or his Harsacarita, 
an dkhydyikd, should not be viewed as being on the same level with the Brhat- 
kathd, which charmed the common village-folk by virtue of its varied contents,” 
whereas the main attraction of the former consisted in the finesse and perfec- 
tion of their form. Besides, it is not true that Bana always revelled in utkalika- 


own architecture, where the whole structure is so overlaid with minute detail that the eye forgets, 
the outlines of the building in amazement at the delicate traceries which cover it.'—Vdsavadattd (a 
Sanskrit romance) by Subandhu, translated with.an Introduction and Notes by Louis H. Gray, 
Columbia University Press, Introduction, pp. 26-27. 

8? ' Tat kathdkhydyiketyehd jdtih sarhjRadvayankitd, atraivéntarbhavisyanti sesds cdkhydnajdtayah.' —K éyyddar ia, 
I. 28. Cf. “The great merit of the Harsacarita consists in the fact that it is a very early attempt at an 
historical romance. Bána's other work, the Kddambarf, and Subandhu's Vdsavadatid deal with mytho- 
logical fiction, and everything is viewed through a highly poetical atmosphere; and the Dafakumdra- 
carita is equally based upon pure imagination, although its characters, as in the picaresco literature 
of modern Europe, are the exaggerated pictures of the vulgar rogues and ruffians of every great city.’ 
— Cowell & Thomas, lx. cit., p. viii. According to some scholars development of the biography dkhydyikd 
as a kápya form may be traced to the Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta of the Digha Nikdya (II. 72), in both 
Pali and Sanskrit versions. See A. K. Warder, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 74. The difference between kethd 
and dkhydyiké, from the point of view of plot and milieu, can be illustrated by that between ndjaka 
and prakerapa, the two principal dramatic types, the former being based upon ifertia and dealing 
with characters of high rank, and the latter being utpádya-vastu. and having characters belonging to 
the middle and lower strata of society. 


35 Vide Dkvanydloka, III. 8 and ortti thereon; also III. 9. 


* Cf. *Bána's prose is an Indian wood where progress is impossible through the undergrowth 
until a traveller cuts out a path for himself, and where even then he is confronted by malicious wild 
beasts in the shape of unknown words to terrify him.’ See Keith, HSL, p. 326. 


so Cf. Meghadüla : ‘prapydvantin udayanakathd-kovidagrdmavrddhdn.'—v/ 90 (K. B. Pathak's Edn.) 
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prdya prose. His use of ciirgaka or simple prose is picturesque, lively, and cal- 
culated to evoke the desired emotion—be it pathos, wonder, love, awe or anger. 

Bana knew not only how to heap poetic figures one upon another, but could, 
whenever necessary, write simple, unadorned, and short sentences with equal 
felicity and grace. 

The tradition of artistic prose narratives was firmly established by the three 
great masters of classical Sanskrit prose just mentioned. A host of gifted writers 
tried to keep it alive by composing extensive narratives interspersed with verses, 
as in the afore-mentioned works of the masters. In this connection, Dhanapila’ s 
Tilaka-mañjari (c. tenth century A.D.), Soddhala’s Udayasundari-kathd, a tale in 
eight ucchvdsas, Odayadeva V&dibhasimha's Gadya-cintémani in eleven lambhas, 
Vamana’s Vemabhipdla-carita, a life of his royal patron who ruled during the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century A.D. at Kondavidu, and Ahobila Nrsirh- 
ha's Abhinava-Kddambart (close of the eighteenth century a.D.), though inspired 
by Bana’s art, deserve special notice.“ Among the various sects, the Jains 
especially cultivated this art with great enthusiasm and a missionary zeal for 
propagating their own religion and demonstrating its excellence. 


CAMPO 


Besides kathd and dkhydyikd, another species of sravya-kdvya in Sanskrit has 
been noticed by Dandin in his Kdvyddarsa, viz. campi, which is a mixture of 
prose and verse in almost equal measure, and has therefore been regarded as a 
specimen of mifra-kdpya. This technique of mingling prose and verse is in 
evidence in the Brahmanas and later in the Puránas as well. But the element of 
poetry and the artistic excellence of the classical age are not discernible in these 
early specimens. 

Arya Süra's Jätakamālā can be regarded as the earliest specimen, as yet 
available, of this genre? There are thirty-four jdteka tales narrated in this 
collection in-prose and verse mixed almost in equal proportions, and the artistic 
finesse of Arya Süra's prose and his skilful employment of elaborate metrical 
forms are beyond dispute. His command of Sanskrit vocabulary is striking and 


81 VZmana openly declares that his attempt is to show that good prose-writing is possible even 
after the great B&gabhatta: 
Bána-kavindrád anye kápdh sarasagadyasarantsu 
Iti jagati rüdhamayafo vatsakulo vdmano'dhund márgji. 
It has been justly said by an unknown critic with reference to Bana’s uniqueness as a poet in 
prose in the following verse— 
Slese kecana sabdagumphavisaye kecid rase cdpare’lankdre katicit sadarthavigaye cdnye kathd-vargane 
Asarvatra gabhiradhirakavitd-vindhydjacl-cdturt-sahtcdri kavi-kumbhi-kumbha-bhiduro bdpastu paficdnanah . 
Cf. "The Jdtakanála (Garland of Births) is a campa@ narrative with roughly equal amounts 
of prose and verse, regarding thirty-four of the most popular Jdiaka stories. The critic Ratnaérijfiina 
gives it as an example of the campi form.'—Warder, op. cit, Vol, II, p. 247. 
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his virtuosity in the manipulation of difficult metres evoked the praise even of 
Dharmakirti, as noticed by Tārānātha. In an anonymous verse cited by Vidya- 
kara, in his celebrated anthology Subhdsita-rainakesa, Süra is lauded for the 
purity of his diction ('eifuddhoktih Mirah’). It would not be unjust to assert that 
Süra's prose style formed a link, as it were, between the unadorned simple prose 
style of the early story-tellers and the sophisticated, heavy, artificial prose of the 
later classical authors.** 

Earlier specimens of campil are not available at present, and it is difficult to 
determine the actual works which called forth Dandin’s definition just referred 
to.™ From the tenth century A.D. onwards, campils became very common, partic- 
ularly in South India,5 though such works were composed in other 
parts of this sub-continent as well. Of the principal works of this class, 
Trivikrama’s JVala-campü has had wide popularity, and he compares his 
prose mixed with verse to a song accompanied by notes of musical instru- 
ments. His style is artificial and strained, and he has consciously imitated the 
art of Bana and Subandhu, without having their literary virtues. Somadeva’s 
Y'asastlaka-campil, consisting of seven dfodsas, was evidently written to eulogize 
the religion of Jina. It is à very important work from the viewpoint of the 
cultural history of the times.* Bhoja’s Rémdyana-campil also is a notable campi 
work. Originally it ran up to the Kigkindhá-kanda, but was later supplemented 
by the addition of the sixth kinda, the Yuddha-kinda, by Lakgmapakavi. The 
problem of authorship of this important campdü is still disputed as there is doubt 
as to whether Bhoja is the famous king of Dhara or a king of Malwa bearing the 
same name. A sequel to the story was added to include the incidents of the 
Uttara-kánda as well. Campil works based upon the incidents of the Bhdgavata 
and the life of Sri Krsna were also composed. Of these, Abhinava Külidása's 
Bhégavata-campil and the Anandakanda-campii of Mitra Miéra deserve special 
notice. The Vesvagunddarsa-campil of Venkatadhvarin (the latter half of the 
seventeenth century A.D.) utilizes the campü form to give, in humorous, satirical 
vein, a picture of the contemporary society. The author’s wide experience, his 

3! See Warder, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 255-56; also F. Edgerton's Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit: Language 
and Literature (Ten public lectures), p. 35, where it is remarked that the prose of the Fdtakamdld might 
be Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. 

“In the Pali Kundla Jätaka (34taka, V. 416-56) alternance of prose and verse is, however, notice- 
able and according to Warder ‘the work is a true campd-kduya in form. Probably this campid was designed 
as a bitter response to the actions of Afoka's last empress who tried to undo her husband's good works 
after gaining influence over him in his old age: One should never trust a woman’.—Warder, op. cil., 
Vol. IT. pp. 71-75. 

95 The origin of the campas, according to a majority of scholars, is to be traced in South India. Cf. 
‘On a présumé une origine méridionale pour le genre littéraire tout entier—Renou et Filliozat, op. cit., 
= ce a detailed study of Somadeva's campü from various aspects—historical, literary and cultural, 
see K. K. Handiqui's Yadestilaka and Indian Culture (Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala, No. IT., 1949). 
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versatile learning and mastery of diction are in evidence throughout the work. 
The Svdhdsudhdkara-campa of Nar&yana (seventeenth century) and Sankara's 
Sankaracetovijaya-campü, in ‘honour of the famous Chait Singh of Banaras, 
deserve mention in this connection. Numerous works of this genre were composed 
with biographical themes or themes of local interest. Many such have been 
noticed in the various descriptive catalogues of manuscripts. The Gaudiya 
Vaisnava teachers also made important contributions in this field, of which the 
Gopála-campil of Jiva Gosvamin and the Ananda-vrndávana-campii of Kavi Karna- 
püra are noteworthy both from literary and theological stand-points. 


EPIGRAPHS AND EDICTS 


The Sanskrit prose style, the flowering of which we notice in the composi- 
tions of Bina, Subandhu and Dandin, as also in the campis, had also greatly 
influenced the style of the important epigraphs and edicts. In the Sdsanadhikára 
(Arthasástra, II. 10), Kautilya lays down the six merits of a royal decree of 
which mádhurya, auddrya, and spastatva are conspicuous." But in most of the 
epigraphs composed in Sanskrit prose, the element of mádhurya is not very 
prominent. Instead we have ojas, which is the characteristic feature of the gaudiya 
style, abounding in long compounds and avoiding mellifluous and soft sounds, 
that is so much in favour with most of the eminent prosateurs. In Harisena's 
Samudragupta-prafasti and even earlier in Rudradáman's Girnar inscription? 
(second half of the second century A.D.) evidence of this artistic prose style is 
clearly visible. The authors of such inscriptions were adepts in the full-fledged 
kávya style as elaborated by ancient writers on poetics, and consciously made 
use of all the artistic devices, viz. gunas and alaükáras, some of which have been 
mentioned by name in the Girnar inscription. Thus, the beginning of the kapya 


8? Of. ‘Arthakramah sambandhab paripürgatá: mádhuryam. auddryarh spagjatvam iti ltekhasampat.'—A.S., 
II. 10.6. Kautilya defines the last three gugas as: 

* Sukhopanita-cárvartha-fabddbhidhünash mddhuryom 
Agrámyadabdábhidluinam auddryam 
Pratitatabdaprayogah spasjatvamiti.—Loc. cit, YI. 10.10-12. 

55 Tn the early Sanskrit inscriptions of South India, especially those of Vakitaka, Kadamba, and 
Vispukupdin, the prose, though ornate, is less elaborate and much simpler in comparison with the 
inscriptions of North India. See Renou, Histoire ds la Langue Sanskrite, p. 98 (Paris, 1956). Arya Süra's 
prose: is one of the earliest specimens of Vaidarbha style, as Süra was a southerner (vaidarbha), ac- 
cording to Ratnafrijfifina, an old critic and commentator of Dandin’s Kápya-lak;ana. Besides, Asmaka- 
varia, a specimen of Vaidarbha-mürga, according to Bhamaha (Kápálonkára, I. 93), had as its theme 
the dynasty of Aámaka, belonging to the south of Vidarbha, and most probably was composed 
in that locality. Thus Vak&taka might have been the region where the vaidarbhi riti had its origin and 
it is not strange that it would Jeave its stamp on the prose style of the royal edicts and inscriptions 
of that region. See Warder, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 260-61. For employment of gaugf riti in Sanskrit 
inscriptions Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya's informative article entitled The Gaug! Riti ín Theory and 
Practice in THQ, Vol. III, No. 2, pp. 388 f., may be consulted with profit. 
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style, even in prose, can be pushed back, beyond any doubt, to at least the first 
century of the Christian era, if not much earlier. 

This high-flown, artistic,.and sophisticated prose style was introduced into 
drama as well. Bharata in his Ndtyd-Sdsira unambiguously lays down that the 
language of dramas should be easily intelligible to all—it should be janapada- 
sukha-bodhya and should eschew rare grammatical forms and recondite vocabu- 
lary. Anandavardhana, with his characteristic keen critical sense, categori- 
cally enjoins that long compounded expressions should be avoided by all means 
in drama as they impede the development of the emotion (rasa) which is the 
quintessence of dramatic art, and particularly in cases where snigdra (love) 
and karuna (pathos) are the principal emotions.™ The prose style of earlier 
dramatists like Bhása and Kālidāsa faithfully keep up to these norms. That the 
language used by different types of characters in the dramas of these two great 
writers is always easy to understand, though dignified, is certainly beyond dis- 
pute. But as the centuries rolled on, the prose style cultivated by the great 
masters became gradually more and more sophisticated and endowed with all 
the characteristic features of ornate poetic art. Dramatic prose correspondingly 
became more and more heavy, artificial, and burdened with long compounds 
that could be thought hardly befitting even a regular prose narrative. This can 
be seen in the dramas of Bhavabhüti, Bhattanáráyana, Ksemisvara, and others.” 
This artificiality of Sanskrit prose influenced the speeches of Prakrit-speaking 
characters as well and the Prakrit dialogues in the dramas of Bhavabhüti, 
Bhattanarayana, and their contemporaries are as ornate and difficult to under- 
stand (due to abundance of long compounds and obscure vocables) as the 
Sanskrit spoken by characters of high rank. But in the dialogues of the avail- 
able dramatic pieces of the earlier period, we find a form of simple unaffected 
Sanskrit prose that might reflect the popular spoken form of Sanskrit of 
the times.“ 


PHILOSOPHICAL PROSE LITERATURE 


We have already noticed in brief the employment of Sanskrit prose in the 
various bhdsya texts. Almost all of them are couched in a medium that is charac- 
terized by clarity (prasáda) and depth (gdmbhirya) at the same time. But in the 
later exegetical works affiliated to different disciplines like philosophy, logic, 
poetics, jurisprudence and so on, Sanskrit prose was variedly employed. Though 
it was chiefly expository and polemical in character, founded on incisive dialec- 
tics, some of the works of this genre had grace and dignity mixed with admirable 


€ Cf. Anandavardhana’s ortti on Dhoaxpdloka, III. 6. 


+ Consult Dr 8, K. De's HSL, pp. 275-76, 283 f., on the prose style— both Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
of Bhattanüriyapa and Bhavabhüd. 


t See Renou, of. cit, pp. 150-51. 
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tion would, we think, help us in forming an unbiased opinion as regards its 
infinite variety and inherent possibilities. It would not be just if an appraisal of 
Sanskrit prose is made purely on the basis of the prose of the Paficatantra and 
similar books of fables on the one hand and the ornate and artificial prose of 
such master stylists as Dandin, Banay and Subandhu on the other. We must 
take into account the varied ramifications that Sanskrit prose underwent in 
diverse fields like popular fables, romances, various technical disciplines, philo- 
sophical and exegetical treatises, royal edicts and inscriptions, in Buddhist 
extra-canonical works, dramatic dialogues and epistles, and numerous other 
domains since its dim beginnings in the nivids and yajus. Only thus can we gain 
a comprehensive and dispassionate view about its wealth, range, variety, 
richness and wonderful capacity to adapt itself to the topics under discussion. 


«See, however in this connexion, Dr S. K. De's observations: ‘In practice, certainly, if not 
in theory, the separate existence of prose as a vehicle of expression is sparingly recognised, the writers 
fancying that prose is but a species of verse itself and of poetry which is conveyed in verse, and making 
their prose, endowed with florid rhetorical devices, look as much as possible like their own verse and 
poetry.'—HSL, p. 418. 
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LTHOUGH no actual animal fable is found in Vedic literature, in the 

Rg-Veda itself there is a wealth of material with the characteristics of the 
fable, and this indicates the fondness of the Vedic Aryan for tales of all sorts. 
Thus in the Rg-Veda there is a frog song in which Brahmanas singing at a 
sacrifice are compared to croaking frogs. Besides, this throws light on the 
fact that the attitude of seeing kinship between men and animals belonged to 
the early Aryan. The Chándogya Upanisad goes one step further and introduces 
a satirical account of dogs moving in a procession and howling for food, the 
object of this idea being that it might serve as a standard of comparison with 
the Brahmanas engaged in the performance of sacrifices and the chanting of 
hymns. In the same Upanisad the young Satyakáma is instructed first by a bull, 
then by a flamingo, and subsequently by an aquatic bird. These examples show 
that the early Indian was able quite easily to transfer the habits and behaviour 
of men to his neighbours, the animals; the teachings of the Upanisads helped 
to a considerable extent in the formation of this attitude. 

In the Mahābhārata, the fable leaves its embryonic stage and becomes more 
full-bodied. Thus we hear of the naughty cat who deceived the little mice by 
appearing so virtuous, and thcy ultimately delivcred themselves unto her power. 
Then there is the crafty jackal who cheated his allies and enjoyed alonc the 
booty won previously with their aid. This developed form of the fable is found 
even more in the literaturc of the Buddhists who believed in the doctrine 
of transmigration into animal as well as human forms, and in the átaka tales 
they took recourse to beast storics in order to demonstrate the greatness of 
Buddha. Besides these, there are the storics which constitute the avaddnas, 
stories depicting those pious deeds by which one becomes a Buddha. Sanskrit 
poetics does not draw a distinction between a jdtaka and an avadána, but both 
are ignored possibly because of their religious objectives. What the curious 
reader misses most is an attempt to discriminate between the fable and the tale. 
A rigid differentiation between the two is possibly not practicable, however, 
since the characteristics of one cannot be entirely excluded from the other. 
While the fable becomes enriched by the folk-tale or spicy stories of human 
adventure, the tale becomes complex by assimilating the features of beast stories 
and also their didactic motive. 


THE PANCATANTRA AND THE HITOPADESA 
Absorbing into its frame the elements of the fable and of thc tale, the 
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Paficatanira is apparently the creation of a great artist who reveals himself as a 
master of narrative as well as the perfect man of the world. At its outset the 
Paficatanira claims to be a work specifically intended to teach practical wisdom 
to princes. In doing this it shows its connection with the Niti-&ástra and the 
Artha-ástra, two important branches of study which deal with action in practi- 
cal politics and in the conduct of the ordinary affáirs of everyday life. Never- 
theless, there lingers round the Paficatantra the definite influence of the Dharma- 
$üstra, the code of morals, for the fable never extols cleverness and political 
wisdom divorced from morality. This didactic nature of the work explains its 
peculiar pattern, the pattern of emboxing stories within a main tale, developed, 
possibly, on the model of the method of presenting narratives found in the 
Mahabharata. As the Paficatantra is intended mainly as a book of instruction, 
the moral of the story is conveniently summed up in a concluding para. The 
characters usually try to support their maxims by allusions to other fables, and 
this naturally results in the insertion of a tale within a tale. It requires, of 
course, the superb skill of a great literary artist to interweave the fables in such 
a manner that the whole becomes a unit and completeness of effect is obtained. 
In this task the author of the Paficatanira gives evidence of his superior skill and 
profound genius. 

The Paficatantra, it is said, emanated from the pen of one Visnusarman to 
whom the sons of King Amaraéakti were entrusted on his promising to teach 
them polity within six months, As its name suggests (pafica, five), the Pafica- 
tantra is divided into five parts, each of which deals with an aspect of practical 
wisdom. The first book, entitled Mitrabheda, handles efficiently the theme of the 
separation of friends. The frame-story relates how a wicked jackal brings about 
the estrangement of the lion Pingalaka from the bull Safijivaka. Pingalaka 
treats Safijivaka as a dear friend, to the absolute disgust of the sly jackal, 
Damanaka, and his mate. Ultimately the lion is made to distrust the bull and 
slay him. As Pingalaka, feeling penitent, laments the death of his one-time 
faithful attendant, Damanaka refers to the principles of polity to console him. 
Polity, he says, recommends extermination of even the nearest and dearest, if 
he endangers the stability of the administration. Statecraft, Damanaka adds, is 
sometimes false and sometimes true, sometimes harsh and sometimes soft, 
sometimes marked by ferocity and sometimes by compassion, sometimes bestows 
pain and sometimes profit; and in all this, he says, it may be compared to a 
clever courtesan who presents herself in different forms. Damanaka then cites 
from the Bhagavad-Gitá the memorable teaching of the Lord never to lament 
the living or the dead. Finally Pingalaka is consoled; he continues to administer 
his forest domain with the help of his jackal minister Damanaka. 

‘Then there is the story of the crow-couple and the cobra, which shows the 
advantage of clever ruse over force. The cobra has slain the offspring of the 
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crows. To punish him the female crow puts into his hole a golden chain stolen 
from the prince. The chain is found there by the king's men, and they kill the 
cobra. The next story, about the heron and the crab, demonstrates the error of 
over-greed. The heron deceives the fish into trusting him to remove them from 
their lake to another in order to save their lives from the fisherman. Each day, 
however, he eats the fish he carries away. When it is the crab’s turn to be saved 
he discovers the heron’s trick and with his nippers cuts. off the heron’s head. 
That intelligence leads to success and folly to ruin is proved by the tale of the 
lion and the old hare. The hare kills the lion by persuading him to leap into a 
well in order to attack and kill his rival. The lion he sees there, however, is only 
his own reflection in the water. Another interesting story emboxed within 
other stories concerns two friends, the sons of merchants. Their names are 
Honest-wit (Dharmabuddhi) and Evil-wit (Papabuddhi), also translated as 
Right-mind and Wrong-mind. Together, the two friends bury a sum of money 
under a tree, but it is removed by Evil-wit who then charges Honest-wit with 
the theft. In the court Evil-wit mentions the tree as the witness to the 
crime; he then persuades his father to conceal himself in the hollow of the tree. 
In the presence of the magistrate the tree-spirit declares the guilt of Honest-wit. 
But Honest-wit sets fire to the tree, and Evil-wit’s father comes out and confesses 
everything. Evil-wit is punished. This story is intended to be a warning against 
embarking upon a project without knowing the various effects that are likely 
to follow from it. 

With the winning of friends as the topic of its central theme, the second book, 
Mitra-sampradptt, tenders the advice to have friends and deal with them fairly; 
as it says at the end, one with a rich collection of sincere allies is never put to 
difficulty by his antagonists. The frame-story opens with a description of the 
way the clever king of the doves, Bright-neck (Citragriva), with his whole 
retinue fell into the hunter’s net. Bright-neck makes all the doves fly up to- 
gether, carrying the net with them; and ultimately he has the bonds cut by the 
mouse Goldy (Hiranyaka), being careful to see that he himself is released last 
of all. A crow, Light-wing (Laghupatanaka), who watches Goldy as he helps the 
doves, succeeds in making friends with the mouse and is introduced by him to 
his old friend the tortoise, Sluggish. A fifth friend is added in the shape of a 
deer who, in the course of his wanderings, is caught in a snare but is released 
finally by his comrades. The slow-moving tortoise is also taken by the hunter, 
but by a clever stratagem his friends rescue him. This frame-story provides 
ample scope for the introduction of a number of tales, each of which is in- 
corporated in order to substantiate a point raised by one of the characters. 

The third book, Kákolükiya, illustrates the theme of war and peace, using a 
frame-story about the crows (käkāh) and the owls (ulūkāh). The king of the owls, 
Foe-killer (Arimardana), destroys the retinue of the king of the crows, Cloud- 
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colour (Megha-varna), who summons his ministers and seeks their advice on the 
steps to be taken against Foe-killer. This gives the author an opportunity to 
discuss the six expedients recommended in the treatises on polity and also to 
throw light on the relative strength of these expedients. At last, on the advice 
of the old minister, Firm-life (Sthirdjivi), Cloud-colour decides to apply the 
policy of dissension. Firm-life presents himself to the owls as a suppliant for 
help, saying that he has been cast out by the crows for offering good counsel to 
the king. He expresses a desire to burn himself and become an owl in his next 
birth. The owl-minister, Red-eye (Raktáksa), warns the foolish sovereign, but 
Foe-killer persists in permitting his enemy to live within the gates. Finally at an 
opportune moment, the stronghold of the owls is set on fire by Cloud-colour and 
his retinue and, as a result, the entire host of owls perish. 

The fourth book has for its central theme Labdha-prandsa, the loss of one's 
gettings, and this is illustrated by a frame-story about a monkey and a croco- 
dile. The monkey and the crocodile are friends, and every day the monkey 
entertains the crocodile with delicious fruits. The friendship between the two 
grows so strong that the crocodile's wife is jealous. She begins a fast, saying 
that she will be content with nothing save the monkey's heart. The crocodile 
invites the monkey to his home and they set out together. On the way, how- 
ever, the crocodile reveals his purpose; but the monkey declares that his heart 
has been left behind on the fig tree, and together they go back for it. As soon 
as they reach the bank of the river, however, the monkey takes shelter in the 
tree and tells the crocodile that, following in the footsteps of Gangadatta, he 
will never return. Thus starts the story of the king of the frogs, Gangadatta, 
who to have his enemies destroyed invites a serpent into the stronghold. The 
serpent destroys the enemies but eats the frogs themselves as well, whereupon 
Gangadatta escapes never to return. The monkey tells the crocodile further 
that he is not a fool like that ass, Long-eared (Lambakarna). This introduces the 
story of the lion, the jackal, and the ass. Long-eared is persuaded by the jackal 
to visit the lion who is old and feeble. The lion tries to jump upon Long-eared 
but misses, and Long-eared escapes. A second time, however, Long-eared is per- 
suaded to return and is killed. Before eating Long-eared, the lion goes to bathe; 
but the jackal eats the heart and the ears and then convinces the lion that the 
ass had had neither. The story praises the cunning of the jackal and blames 
the stupidity of the ass and of the lion who is no less a fool. 

The theme of the fifth book, Apartksita-kdraka, is hasty or ill-considered 
action. The frame-story opens with the young merchant Manibhadra mourn- 
ing over the loss of his fortune. In a dream he is bidden to slay a monk who will 
visit him in the morning; the monk will then turn into his lost treasure. The 
merchant does as he dreamt and gets back his wealth. A barber, having seen all 
this, clubs to death several monks, expecting a lot of treasure. Instead, he 
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receives the death sentence at the hands of justice. The fate of the barber re- 
minds the merchant of the tale of the Bráhmana and the mongoose, and he 
relates the tale to the judges. The Bráhmapa leaves the mongoose to guard his 
sleeping child. On his return, however, the mongoose runs to greet him with 
paws red with blood. Thinking that the mongoose has killed his child, the 
Brühmana kills the mongoose. He then discovers the mutilated body of a snake, 
while his child is safe. The Brahmana is filled with remorse for his thoughtless 
action in killing the mongoose who had actually saved his child’s life. 

The tone of this book is rather unhappy since the different tales are intended 
to demonstrate the bad effects of diverse types of human weakness. There is, 
for example, the story of the goblin and the weaver. The goblin offers to give the 
weaver anything he wants, The weaver hurries home and consults first the bar- 
ber and then his own wife. The barber tells him to ask for a kingdom, but his 
wife says that that would involve a lot of trouble. Instead, he should ask for a 
second pair of arms and a second head, for then he would be able to double his 
weaving. The weaver follows his wife’s advice and the goblin grants his wish. 
On the way home, however, the weaver is mistaken for a fiend and killed by 
the villagers. | 

Thus ends the Pafkaianira, all five books of which are interspersed with 
verses containing maxims which deal with moral, religious, philosophical, and 
political ideas and also with general codes of conduct. 

Among the numerous treatises which have descended from the Paficatantra 
is the Hitopadesa which has currency mostly in Bengal. Emanating from the pen 
of one Narayana, whose patron was King Dhavalacandra (date not known), 
it is an independent work intended for instruction in Sanskrit. At the outset, 
however, Naráyana admits that his purpose is twofold and that he also intends 
instruction in a code of conduct. His sources are the Pajicatantra and another 
book, which is anonymous. Like the Paftcatantra, the Hitopadesa cites maxims 
relating to political thought; and the copious citations from the Kamandakiya 
ANitisára which are incorporated into it show that the work is intended mainly 
as instruction in the principles of polity. 

The Hitopadesa consists of four books entitled “The Winning of Friends’, 
‘The Loss of Friends’, ‘War’, and ‘Peace’. Thus we find that the order of the 
first two books of the source book has been reversed, while the third has been 
divided into two. Into these two, much of the contents of the fifth book have 
been inserted. The Hitopadefa includes a number of new tales; the majority of 
these are fables, some being fairy tales, a few tales of intrigue, and others edify- 
ing stories. The sources of much of the new matter in the third and fourth books 
are not known. One fine tale, among the new ones, is the story of Viravara, in 
which Narayana comes out very well as a painter of human character. Viravara 
approaches King Südraka and demands a fabulous sum as his daily wages. The 
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ruler readily agrees, and appoints him. Viravara spends one-fourth of his wages 
on himself, and three-fourths he gives away in charity. One night the king hears 
& pitiful cry and asks Viravara to find out what it was. Viravara goes out and 
meets the Goddess of Fortune; from her he learns of the king's impending 
death. In his bid to save the life of hw royal patron he ultimately sacrifices his 
only son Saktidhara. But Südraka had followed Viravara, keeping himself 
concealed, and now he tries to put an end to his life before the image of 
Goddess Sarvamangala. She at last intervenes and prevents the king from 
committing suicide; at his request she brings Saktidhara back to life. The tale 
ends happily with the coronation of Viravara as the king of the Karnata region. 
Thus Viravara is a fine piece of characterization, showing the faithful servant 
ready to sacrifice himself for his master. In another story a sharp contrast to the 
character of Viravara is provided by that of a mouse. A pious hermit changes 
a mouse successively into a cat, a dog, and a tiger, but reduces him to his original 
form when, as a tiger, he seeks to destroy his benefactor. This story, which is 
perhaps a revised version of a similar anecdote in the Mahābhārata, shows how a 
mean person behaves when he obtains an exalted position. 


TALES AND FABLES IN BUDDHIST LITERATURE 


While in the Mahábhárata fables and fairy tales are introduced for the 
purpose of propagating religious, philosophical, and political ideas, in Buddhist 
literature they are introduced in order to establish the supremacy of Buddhist 
thought and philosophy over other parallel systems. This is in evidence in the 
Khuddaka Nikdya of the Sutta Pitaka. One of the most interesting sections of the 
Khuddaka Nikāya is the collection of stories known as the játakas, stories relating 
to the former births of Buddha. In Buddhist ideology, a Bodhisattva is a 
person who is destined to obtain enlightenment. Consequently, Gautama the 
Buddha is competent to be regarded as a Bodhisattva not only in his last earthly 
existence, but in all the countless existences which he experienced as a man, 
an animal, or a god before he was reborn for the last time as the son of the 
Sakya prince. A tale in which this Bodhisattva, in one of his former existences, 
plays a part whether as the central figure or as a minor character or as a neutral 
spectator is, in the terminology of the Buddhists, a jtaka. The Buddhist monks 
took full advantage of the fondness of ancient Indians for anecdotes, and they 
converted into a jdtaka any story, however worldly and however far removed 
from the sphere of Buddhist thought it might be. The Fdtaka collection there- 
fore becomes a storehouse of fables, fairy tales, moral narratives, romantic tales, 
and pious legends; and the majority are not of Buddhist origin, for there are 
popular tales and anecdotes, heroic songs and ballads, and sacred legends and 
myths of the Brahmanas and forest hermits. 

Thejátakas are composed in a mixture of prose and verse. The verse enlivens 
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the prose and the prose provides passages to explain and expound the moral 
teaching of the verse; In content, form, and extent, the jdtakas are greatly 
varied. Side by side with short stories they may contain an extensive composition 
capable of being regarded as an independent work. There are numerous fables 
which occur in different recensions of the Peficaiantra which are also found in the 
jütaka. Many of these stories have passed out of India into the literatures 
of other countries. The Paflcatantra' s frame-story of the lion and the bull, between 
whom estrangement is brought about by the sly jackal, reappears in the 
Fataka. Here, too, we have several variants of the delightful story of the monkey 
who outwits the crocodile by saying that his heart is left behind on the fig tree. 
The tale of the hypocritical cat who devours the mice while pretending to be a 
pious ascetic is a recast of the story in which the cat, pretending to be highly 
religious-minded, swallows up the young ones of the birds kept in the care of 
the old vulture. While in the Paficatantra the ass clothes himself in a tiger’s skin, 
in the Tátaka he appears in a lion's skin. 

Among other well-known fables to be found in the diaka are those of the 
jackal who praises the crow's beautiful voice, thereby gaining some nice fruit 
for himself; the ox who envies the pig's good food until he hears that the pig 
is being fattened only for slaughter; the parrot sets to watch over the doings 
of a faithless wife, who finally kills the bird for being so watchful. In 
some fairy tales relating to animals and human beings, it is the animals, as a 
rule, who come out better than the men and women. One such fairy tale 
describes how an ascetic saves in turn a snake, a rat, a parrot, and a prince 
from the surging waves of a turbulent river. They all promise their undying 
gratitude to the ascetic. Ultimately, the prince tries to execute the sage, where- 
upon all the people gathered there seize the tyrant and put him to death. Some 
of the tales are intended to bring home this or that point relating to the code of 
ordinary conduct; thus they bear testimony to the popularity of the story as a 
means of religious instruction. One such tale narrates the experiences of a lover. 
Although he saves his wife's life by giving her his own blood to drink, the wife 
falls in love with a wretched cripple and pushes her husband down from a 
hill. However, the husband is saved in a strange way by a lizard, and ultimately 
he becomes king and punishes his faithless wife. Another story explains the 
necessity of scolding an inquisitive wife. By virtue of a spell, a king is able to 
understand the language of beasts, but he is forbidden to betray the secret on 
penalty of death. The over-inquisitive queen presses the king to tell her his 
secret, whereupon Sakka, the king of the gods, appears in the form of a goat 
and advises the king to give his wife a thrashing. The king does so and the 
desired effect is produced. A third story censures the common weakness of men 
for women and money. À monkey returns from the palace of the king and is 
asked by his fellows to describe life in the world of human beings. The monkey 
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speaks of men's love for women and money, whereupon all the monkeys cover 
their ears and run away. A whole chain of stories laughs at man's folly. Thus 
we hear of the son who shatters the skull of his sleeping father in his attempt to 
kill à mosquito sitting there; of the monkeys who, while watering the plants, 
pull up every plant by its roots; and-f the monk who meets a fighting ram— 
the monk expects the ram to show him honour and make room to let him pass, 
but the.ram just knocks him down. 


THE POPULAR TALE . 


Another widely admired book of stories is the Brhatkathá, ‘The Great Story’, 
written by Gunádhya; it epitomizes the ‘popular tale’. Bana and Subandhu 
both refer to its importance; and Dandin records that Paisác! Prakrit was the 
language of this storehouse of wonderful tales. It was most probably written 
between the first and fourth centuries A.D. The original is lost, but its contents 
can be known through two main sources, one from Kashmir, the other from 
Nepal, each of which employs a different medium of expression. Two metrical 
Sanskrit adaptations of the Brhatkathá were written in Kashmir: the Brhat- 
kathá-mafjari written by Ksemendra; and the Kathd-sarit-sdgava written by 
Somadeva. Both were written in about 1050. The adaptation written in Nepal 
is the Brhat-kathd-sloka-sangraha written by Budhasvámin, whose date is assigned 
by tradition to the eighth or the ninth century. 

Gunádhya had the unique advantage of having before him the epics and 
also the Buddhist legends. While the epics provide the decisive element of the 
plot, the Buddhist legends give him the conception of his central figure. From 
the Ramdyana he obtains the motif of a husband searching for a wife cruelly 
stolen from him soon after marriage. Gupádhya describes the adventures of 
Naraváhanadatta, the son of Udayana. He is a man of pleasure and of many 
loves. His chief love is Madanamaficuka whom he discovers after she has been 
carried off by force by Manasavega. He makes her his bride and the land of the 
Vidyàdharas his empire, In the course of this achievement he visits many 
countries and marries a number of women. In the two Kashmir works the narra- 
tive is interrupted by countless tales and legends, and there is such a mass of 
diverse stories that it is very. difficult to maintain the continuity, although in 
the hands of Somadeva the effect of the main story is retained to a consider- 
able extent. Somadeva's compositión also possesses another merit: it presents 
a large number of stories of great variety and thus justifies the title ‘Rivers of 
Stories Forming an Ocean’. There is, for example, a series of tales recording 
the acts and words of fools: the foolish servant who keeps the trunks open in an 
attempt to protect the leather from the rain; the silly person who eats seven 
cakes and then, feeling distressed, thinks he should have eaten the seventh 
one first; and the simpleton who repeatedly declares himself to be a ‘mind- 
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born son' because, as he says, his father would have nothing to do with a 
woman. 

Another series records the achievements of rogues. A rogue dressed as a rich 
merchant enters into a contract with the king to present him with five hundred 
gold coins every day instead of appearing daily at the king's reception. The 
courtiers, thinking the man to be all-powerful with their master, bribe him and 
make him the proprietor of fifty million pieces. In another story a rogue is 
suffering in hell on account of his misdeeds. A single gift, however, entitles him 
to become Indra for one day, whereupon he visits all the sacred places and 
through the merit thus acquired he remains Indra for ever. 

In these stories women are usually presented as being vicious in their pro- 
pensities, but a third series is comprised of exciting tales relating to the loyalty and 
disloyalty of women. There is the faithful wife who follows her husband in death; 
but there is also the murderous wife who mutilates her husband in revenge for 
a beating; another wife regularly betrays her husband, but insists on burning 
herself on his funeral pyre. There is the episode of the woman who gets rid of 
ten husbands and apparently meets her match in the man who has repudiated 
ten wives; but she becomes annoyed with him also and ultimately turns to the 
ascetic life. Another story is of a king with a white elephant. The elephant is ill 
and can only be healed by the touch ofa chaste woman. Such a woman, a poor 
young wife, is found, whereupon the king marries her sister, only to be betrayed 
by her in the end. How many of these numerous tales of fools, rogues, and 
naughty women belong to the original Brhatkathd and how many are an 
accretion appended to the original, it is difficult to determine. It is possible, 
however, to assert that they combine to form an unrivalled repository of stories 
of distinctive quality and vigour, presented in an attractive, elegant, and un- 
pretentious form. 

More racy stories find place in the next oldest collection of popular tales. 
This is a work entitled Vetála-paficavithfati, a number of versions of which are 
available. Of these, the most popular is the recension by Sivadüsa, which is in 
prose interspersed with verse. Another version is the prose recast by Ksemendra; 
and a third is a textually poorer work by Vallabhadeva. The frame-story, in 
which twenty-five tales are dovetailed, concerns King Trivikramasena or 
Vikramasena who in later accounts becomes Vikramaditya. An ascetic brings 
to the king every day a fruit containing a concealed gem. To oblige the ascetic, 
the king agrees to go to a cemetery and bring down from a tree a corpse which 
has been put there for the purpose of some magic rites. But the corpse is already 
possessed by a vila, a ghost, and he agrees to give up the body only if the 
king can answer certain questions he will put to him. The Vetüla relates a story, 
and at the end poses a question which is in the nature of a puzzle. The stories 
are extremely enigmatic and to furnish replies to the riddles is no easy task. 
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With great ingenuity, however, Vikram&ditya solves them and comes out 
triumphant. One of the problems is to determine the relationship inter se of 
children whose father marries the daughter of a widowed lady whom his son 
marries. Another problem is to ascertain the best lover among three: the one 
who burns himself on the funeral pyré with the body of the dead girl; the one 
who builds a hut in the crematorium and lives there; or the one who, after 
much suffering, brings the dead girl back to life by means of a charm. A similar 
problem is to find out the noblest among these three: the husband-to-be who 
allows his fiancée to keep her last tryst with her lover; the robber who lets her 
pass him unscathed; and thelover who returns her untouched to the prospective 
husband. The stories show great cleverness and much knowledge of life’s possible 
problems, and are certainly very pleasing. 


ETERNAL MAN, ETERNAL WOMAN 


The ancient Indian beast fables and similar stories in Sanskrit, Pali, or 
Prakrit have great human value in their penetrating knowledge of the human 
character. We see before us the eternal man and the eternal woman. These stories 
show men and women, their virtues and vices, their strengths and 
weaknesses, their wisdom and folly. By introducing beasts and birds who 
act as people would, the stories become allegories which provide moral instruc- 
tion through amusement. This deep insight together with an abiding social 
awareness, conferred on the authors of these books of stories a keen sense of 
realism and an almost uncanny power of penetration into people’s actions and 
the motives behind those actions. Thus they were able to sum up the social 
experience of their own and other ages. Saints and devils, fools and knaves, the 
wise and the unwise, the honest and the dishonest, the unwisely honest and the 
dishonestly wise, the righteous and the evil-doer, the innocent and the ruffian, 
all rub shoulders together, whether as birds and beasts or as men and women. 
In and through them all we can easily recognize eternal man and eternal woman. 

These stories thus have much to offer us today. To know this multi-minded 
person, the human being, and to discern the maladies of our own society, it 
would be helpful to pay attention once more to our storehouse of the wonderful 
tales and fables from ancient India. 
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HE charge often levelled against Indians, on the strength of the testimony 

of Alberuni (a.D. 1030), that they lacked historical sense is but partially 
true. Though we do not find actual chronicles for the ancient period, lists of 
teachers in the Vedic texts, dynastic lists in the Puránas (ancient tales), church 
history and biographies in the Buddhist works, and the fajtdvalis (narratives) 
of the Jains indirectly postulate the existence of chronicles of some sort even in 
remote antiquity. The royal and dynastic chronicles composed by Bana (seventh 
century), Kalhana (twelfth century), and subsequent writers, and the regional 
chronicles in medieval times prove the continuation of the practice for a long 
time. 


VEDIO TEXTS 


There are references of some historical significance in the Vedic literature 
from the earliest times, of which mention may be made of the vasas (lineages) 
and lists giving the gotra-pravara (race and the sages contributing to the family) 
which, as Ghoshal says, ‘have a substratum of historical reality’ and ‘would 
form at best a skeleton of historical composition properly so called’. There are 
also the gdthds (songs) and the nárdfarsis (songs in praise of heroes), which are 
‘the precursors of epic poetry’ and ‘forerunners of the Indian historical kdvya’ 
(poetical class of literature); and the itthdsas (histories) and the Puranas, which 
as yet had ‘no trace of genealogies of kings and dynasties with chronological 
references, such as were to constitute an essential ingredient of the later Puranas, 
according to the standard definition'.! 

Akhyüna (tale), ttihdsa, and purdga in the Vedic literature constituted the 
rudimentary specimens of history. The terms have been indiscriminately used 
as synonyms or as distinct words, sometimes each individual word implying 
the other two or one of them. The ancients did not clearly distinguish between 
the three. The same account was designated as dkhydna, ttthdsa, and purdga in 
different places, while different kinds of narratives were styled dkhydnas, itihäsas, 
and purdnas. The Mahábhárata calls itself, besides the best of tfihásas, an dkhydna 
and a purdna, and both the Mahdbhdrata and the Puranas appear to have 
treated these three terms as identical. 


1 Ghoshal, Studies in Indian History and Culture (Calcutta, 1957), Chapter I, especially pp. 7, 8, 15, 
17-18. 
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. ITIHASA AND PURANA 

In Kautilya’s time (fourth century B.c.), itihdsa occupied an important 
position and comprehended six branches which comprised furána (in its earlier 
form dealing with cosmogony, cosmology, and divine pedigree), itiortta (prob- 
ably dynastic chronicles and events of the past), dkhydyikd (historical narra- 
tions and anecdotes), ud&harana (illustrative stories, biographies, or events), 
dharma-Sastra (works on law), and artha-sdstra (political science). This shows 
Kautilya’s comprehensive conception of history which incorporated, besides 
historical chronicles in their widest significance, law and legal institutions, and 
social, moral, and economic theory and practice. 

Originally comprising sarga, pratisarga, and dharma-édstra matters, the 
Puranas later became paficalaksana (having five characteristics): sarga (original 
creation), pratisarga (dissolution and recreation), varhfa (divine genealogies), 
manvantara (ages of Manu), and varhsdnucarita (genealogies of kings). The 
Puránas themselves state that the ancient sage, Vy4sa, compiled a Purána 
Samhité from the material supplied by dkhydnas, updkhydnas (episodes), 
gathds, and kalpajoktis (descriptions of the aeons or cycles) and kalpasuddhis 
(descriptions of the correct systems and customs for each kalpa). The nucleus 
of the political history in the Puranas was thus supplied by the genealogies 
of gods, sages, and kings, and by the traditions of great men culled from Vedic 
texts, — 

Scholars hold divergent views regarding the historical importance of the 
Puranas. The present writer considers that there is no material difference or 
contradiction between the data offered by the Vedic texts and the data offered 
by the Puranas; the apparent differences or contradictions can be satisfactorily 
explained on the basis of differences regarding aims and objects, the sphere 
and region of influence, and the circumstances surrounding the origin of these 
two. The omission of particular persons or events in one text is explicable on 
the ground of the comparative unimportance or the insignificance of those 
persons or events in the view of that text, or of their mention in both under 
different names. Some of the Rg-Vedic kings can be fitted into the gaps in the 
dynastic lists in the Puranas. The proper procedure for the writing of tradi- 
tional history is to base the account on the joint testimony of the Vedic texts 
and the Puranas, wherever available, to harmonize the conflicting texts as far 
as possible, and to give very careful consideration to the evidence of the Puránas 
before rejecting it. 

The sitas (professional bards) were entrusted with the task of preservation 
and transmission of the traditional lore incorporated in the Purdnas. The 
genealogical accounts in the Puranas ended with the period of the Guptas 
(A.D. 320-467), probably on account of the proper organization of royal archives 
which rendered these lists unnecessary. Also, the inclusion of fresh matter in 
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sacred works of hoary antiquity, as the Puránas were regarded in those days, 
was deemed sacrilegious. Puránic genealogies have their counterparts in later 
days in the varávalis (genealogies) of Nepal, the Jaina prabandhas (collections 
of historical narratives) of Gujarat, and the burafijis (Assamese records). 


THE HISTORICAL KAVYAS : FUNDAMENTAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India in the 
seventh century, testifies to the existence of an official for each province whose 
task was to maintain written records of ‘good and evil events, with calamities 
and fortunate occurrences’ ;* and, curiously enough, we find a contemporary 
literary record in Bana’s Harsacarita. Apart from the historical material found 
in the Vedic texts, the Mahābhārata, and the Puranas, some kind of historical 
information can be found in literary works of a subsequent period—the so- 
called historical kãvyas. But the concept of kdyya that prevailed assigned a 
superior place to the characteristics of the form, so that in historical kdvyas 
history occupies but a minor place. 

Before turning to these historical kávyas, a reference should be made to the 
basic or fundamental presuppositions which operate as conditioning factors 
not only in literary productions in general, but also in the earlier specimens 
mentioned above. The Indian mind, permeated by religion and philosophy, 
is ingrained with the peculiar theories of time, avatára (incarnation), destiny, 
Karma (results of action), Maya (the basic principle of creative power), and so 
on. The Puranas evolve a cosmic framework of time and a cyclic conception of 
history in their theory of yugas (ages), caturyugas (cycles of four yugas, also called 
maháyugas), and kalpa (2,000 mahdyugas). Within the caturyugas the four yugas 
are repeated in the same order, each succeeding yuga being a progressive deterio- 
ration. The theory of avatára propounded that when deterioration reached its 
extreme limit the omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent God would descend 
to this earth and rescue the world from all calamities. The Golden Age would 
then be ushered in, followed, in due course, in subsequent yugas by a return to 
the utmost limit of deterioration when once more God would come to the rescue 
of humanity, and the cycle would continue. The theory of fate or destiny regards 
everything as predestined and considers that a cosmic purpose eggs the indi- 
vidual on to a predestincd goal, whether he wills it or not. The doctrine of 
Karma holds that all human actions are the results of actions donc in previous 
births. Two other presuppositions were: belief in transmigration and belief in 
the divinity of kings. 

PRASASTIS 
The beginnings of the historical kdgyas can be traced, as we have seen, to the 
* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Westen World (London, 1906), I, p. 78. 
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gáthás and ndrdfarisis, and in the prafastis (culogies) we get the earliest specimens 
of them. The main aim of the author or poet in composing the historical kdoya 
was to create a piece of aésthetic literature conveying the Indian ideals of life. 
Historical accuracy being but of secondary importance, there is in these compo- 
sitions a curious mixture of history, myth, legend, and imagination. 

Prafastis, both in prose and verse, which possess poetic merit of a modest 
kind, constitute historical documents. Besides the usual benedictions and in- 
vocations, the description of the donation and the condition and privileges 
accompanying it, the names of the architect, priest, poet, and scribe connected 
with the memorial, and also the date, the historically important part is the 
genealogy and the account of the donor and of the ruling prince. The geneal- 
ogies are generally correct. These prasastis, written from the first century B.C. 
onwards, may be regarded as the first step towards recording history. 

Historical works can be divided into two categories: caritas or biographies, 
not only of kings but of other important historical personages, and frabandhas 
or collections of historical narratives which were akin to chronicles. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS 


The Harsacarita: Chronologically after the prasastis comes the Harsacarita, 
a prose romance by Bana who lived in the seventh century. Though called a 
mahakdoya (epic) in the colophon, the Harsacarita is styled by Bana an akhyayikd 
(a work based on fact) as distinguished from kathd (fiction). The work does not 
give the history of the reign of Harsa (first half of the seventh century), but 
deals with a particular episode in his life, working it out as a literary master- 
piece. Starting with a description of his capital, Sthanvisvara, and an account 
of his predecessors, the Harsacarita describes the marriage of Harsa’s sister 
Ràjyasri with Grahavarman who belonged to the Maukhari dynasty, and goes 
on to narrate the death of Harsa’s father, Prabhakaravardhana, the self- 
immolation of Harsa’s mother, the sudden murder of Grahavarman, the 
imprisonment of Rajyaésri, the murder of Harsa's brother, Rajyavardhana, 
Harsa's expedition in search of his sister, the escape of Rājyaśrī, and her rescue 
from the funeral pyre by a Buddhist monk. The story ends abruptly with the 
meeting of Harsa and Rájyaári. 

Though intended to be a romantic story rather than sober history, the 
Harsacartta has been a valuable corrective and supplement to the data supplied 
by Hiuen Tsang and the inscriptions, and gives a cultural picture of the life of 
the society of the period. 

The Gaudavaho: Vakpatiraja, who describes himself as a pupil of Bhava- 
bhüti, probably composed the Gaudavaho in A.D. 725, before the defeat of his patron 
Yaáovarman at the hands of Lalitáditya Muktapida of Kashmir. The Gaudavaho, 
which describes in a more or less conventional manner Yasovarman’s victorious 
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campaigns of conquest, is more.of a panegyric than the historical poem it claims 
to be. The fact of Yas$ovarman's campaigns in the east finds confirmation in 
inscriptions, while that of those in the west and south is partially supported 
by indirect evidence. Kalhana refers to Yasovarman, the patron of Vakpati 
and Bhavabhüti, as being defeated by Lalitaditya.® 

The Bhuvandbhyudaya: According to Kalhana, the Bhuvandbhyudaya by 
Sankuka (ninth century) described the battle between Manma and Utpala of 
Kashmir,* but it is not extant now. 

The Kavi-rahasya: Halayudha’s Kavi-rahasya (tenth century), while illus- 
trating the grammatical formations of the present tense of roots, incidentally 
eulogizes Rastrakiita Krsna III. Bhandarkar® identifies Halayudha with the 
author of the Abhidhána-ratna-málá. 

The .JVavasdhasünka-carita: Padmagupta or Parimala, the court poet of 
Sindhuraàja Navasahasanka of Málava, wrote the Navasdhasdrika-carita in A.D. 
1050. Dealing, as it does, with the marriage of Sindhuràja with the Naga princess 
Sasiprabhà, it has not much value as history, though it stands fairly high as a 
kávya. 

The Vikramánkadeva-carita: Bilhana (eleventh century), the Kashmiri, who 
became the vidydpati (director of education) of Calukya Vikramaditya Tribhu- 
vanamalla, purports to give the history of the Calukyas in his Vikramánkadeva- 
carita. Starting with the mythical origin of the Cálukyas, the work attains 
historical character with Tailapa (tenth century), of the restored dynasty, whose 
victory is recorded, but not his defeat by the king of Malava. The exploits of 
Vikramáditya's father are followed by his conquests before accession, which 
are described with conventional embellishments. Then follow the marriage 
of Vikramaditya with a Cola princess, his campaigns in the south, and his 
accession after supplanting his elder brother Somesvara II. Then are narrated 
the defeat and capture of his younger brother Jayasunha, and his several wars 
with the Colas. 

The Fikramánkadeva-carita deals, in the traditional kdvya style, with royal 
wars and royal marriages and includes all the conventional amplifications. 
The intervention of Siva is brought in at crucial moments to tide over in- 
convenient situations for the hero and in order to whitewash him and blacken 
his enemies. Though the poet could not give a full historical narrative of Vikra- 
máditya's life on account of the restrictions of traditional form and method, the 
account in the Vikramdnkadeva-carita, divested of poetic exaggerations, is cor- 
roborated by inscriptional evidence. 

The Kargasundari: During his stay at the court of King Karnadeva 

3 Rajatarangigi, IV. 144. 

* Ibid., IV. 704-5. 

* Collected Works, II (Poona, 1928), p. 71. 
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Trailokyamalla of Anahilavada, Bilhana wrote the semi-historical drama 
Karnasundari, dealing with the marriage of his patron with Mayanalladevi. 
Though of little historical importance, the drama may have been based on a 
contemporary incident. _ 

The Räjatarañgiņi: Kalhana's Rágatarangini (twelfth century) is the nearest 
approach by an Indian author to the writing of history according to modern 
conceptions. Divided into eight chapters of unequal length, the Rdjataratigini 
deals in the first three chapters with fifty-two fabulous kings of whom all record 
had been lost. The next two chapters cover the Karkota (or Naga) and 
Utpala dynasties. Though the Kárkota dynasty has been assigned a mythical 
origin, Kalhana’s chronology of this dynasty is found to be wrong by only 
about thirty years. The concluding chapters deal with the two Lohara 
dynasties, of whom a complete account has been given from almost first-hand 
information. 

According to Indian standards, which require a poet to be an adept in 
several arts and sciences, Kalhana may be said to have been well equipped for 
his task. He was well versed in mahákávyas and historical kavyas, works on astrol- 
ogy, polity, administration, law, poetics, geography, economics, erotics, and 
also the epics and legendary lorc. He utilized for his Rajatararigini not less than 
eleven historical chronicles besides the still extant JVila-mata Purdna. Of thc 
authors mentioned, we know only Ksemendra (eleventh century) and Hclaraja 
who are stated to have been the authors of the Nypdvali and the Párthivavali 
respectively, though these works are not available to us. Besides these, Kalhana 
drew upon not only literary texts, living traditions, and folklore, but also coins, 
inscriptions, and records of land grants, wherever available. The Rajataraügini 
supplies valuable data for reconstructing the cultural life of Kashmir through 
the ages. 

Kalhana believed in the omnipotence of fate ruling historical events, and in 
the operation of supernatural forces in shaping them. This belief Kalhana shares 
with many who preceded and followed him, and, by modern standards of 
historiography, it constitutes a defect. Also, it is found that Kalhana neither 
properly assesses his sources, nor substantiates his statements by citing autho- 
rities; nor docs he differentiate between the sources for ancient and recent 
periods. He believes, moreover, in the epics and the Puranas, and in the tradi- 
tional lore. 

Continuations of the Rájataraügigi: Jonaraja, Srivara, and Prajya Bhatta 
continued Kalhana's work. Jonarája (fifteenth century), in his Dvitiyd Réja- 
tararigint, intended to bring the history of Kashmir up to the time of his patron 
Zain-ul 'Abidin, but he died before completing the work. His pupil Srivara 
started his Tytiyd Rájataraügimi from the period where Jonaràja left it and 
completed it in four chapters covering the period, 1459 to 1486. Prajya Bhatta 
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(sixteenth century) and his pupil Suka, in their Réjévalt-patdkd, carry the account 
up to 1586 when Kashmir was annexed by Akbar. 

The Rdmacarita: Sandhyükara — Nandin's — Rámacarita (eleventh-twelfth 
centuries) is a flega-kduya (the stanzas having double meaning). It gives simul- 
taneously in four cantos, the story of Rima and a detailed history of R&mapüla 
(c. 1084-1130). It speaks of the revolution in North Bengal, the murder of 
Mahipála II, the restoration of the kingdom by Rāmapäla, and his eventful 
and remarkable reign. The story continues even after the reign of Rámapála 
and ends with Madanapála (who reigned 1140-55). It possesses great historical 
values as a contemporary record, but fails as a poetical composition. 

The Prthvirája-vijaya: Probably a product of Kashmir, the Prthvirdja-vijaya 
(authorship not definitely known), which is available as an unfinished frag- 
ment, was commented on by Jonarája. The work deals, in a conventional 
manner, with the victories of the Cáhamána king, Prthvirája of Ajmer (twelfth 
century), who fought with Shihab-ud-din Mohammed. A short account is 
given of the ancestors of Prthvirája who appears in this poem as an incar- 
nation of Rama. 

Though it is not possible to state the extent of the story in the absence of the 
concluding portion of the work, which is not available, it appears that the work 
was written during Prthvir&ja's lifetime to celebrate his victory over Shihab- 
ud-din Mohammed in the battle of Tarain. Several incidents in the work have 
been corroborated by independent evidence, and it constitutes a valuable 
source for the history of the Cáham&nas of S&kambhari. 

The Hammira-mahákávya: Another work dealing with the Cáhamànas is the 
Hammira-mahdkdyya by Nayacandra Siri, the spiritual grandson of Jayasirhha 
Siri. In fourteen cantos the work describes the heroic deeds of Hammira, the 
last ruler of the Cáhamána dynasty at Rapastambhapura (Ranthambhor), 
who was killed in an encounter with the Muslims, and the self-immolation of the 
womenfolk before he met his heroic end. Contemporary Muslim chronicles 
establish the general accuracy of the historical events recorded in this work. 


THE GUJARAT CHRONICLES 


We now turn to the Gujarat chronicles. There are about half a dozen 
chronicles and some dramatic works dealing with Kumárapála (twelfth century) 
and his reign. 

The Kumdérapála-carita: This work is a dvydSraya-kdvya (a poem in two 
languages), partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit; it proves its author, the 
celebrated Jaina polymath Hemacandra (1088-1172), to be at one and the 
same time a poet, a historian, and a grammarian of two languages. Comprising 
twenty cantos in Sanskrit, of unequal length running into 2,439 verses, and 
eight cantos-in Prakrit, the Dzyéfraya-kdzya simultaneously gives an account 
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of the Cálukyas from Mülar&ja to Kumárapála and illustrates the rules of the 
author's grammar, the Siddha-haima-vydkarana. The first seven cantos of the 
Prakrit portion of the Duydsraya-kdvya illustrate the first seven chapters 
of the Siddha-haima-vydkatana, and the eighth illustrates the rules of Prakrit 
grammar. The main interest of the work lies in its learned and propagandist 
object, and with its emphasis on Kunt&rapála's efforts to turn Gujarat into a 
model Jaina State, it cannot be called history or even a good chronicle. 

The Kumárapádla-pratibodha: Written in Prakrit by Somaprabha (twelfth 
century), the Kumdrapdla-pratibodha is of little value as history. It gives the 
teachings of Jainism as preached to Kumárapála by Hemacandra, resulting 
ultimately in the former's conversion to Jainism. 

The Kumárapála-bhüpüla-carita: Only the first canto of the Kumürapdla- 
bhüpála-carita, written by Jayasithha Siri II (thirteenth century), has some 
historical interest; it deals with the origin of Mülarája, giving a different version 
which is partially supported by an inscription. The other cantos, which are 
about Kumárapála and Hemacandra, are a mixture of fact and fiction. 

The Kumdrapdla-prabandha: Jinamandana’s Kumárapála-prabandha, lacking 
any critical merit, is but a loose compilation of material collected from un- 
reliable sources. 

The Mudrita-kumudacandra: A drama in five acts, the Mudrita-kumudacandra 
by Yagascandra (probably twelfth century), deals with the controversy between 
two Jaina teachers, the Svetàmbara Devacandra and the Digambara Kumuda- 
candra, which took place in 1124 at Siddharája's court, in which the latter 
was completely overcome (mudrita, literally ‘sealed up’), his defeat resulting 
ultimately in the expulsion of Digambaras from Gujarat. 

The Mohardja-barájaya: Written in the thirteenth century, Ya$ahpüla's 
Mohardja-pardjaya is an allegorical drama in five acts. Mixing allegory with 
reality, it describes Kumárapála's conversion to Jainism and his marriage with 
Princess Krpásundari, Hemacandra acting as the priest. 

The Kirtikaumudi: This work by Someávara (1179-1262) gives an account 
of the Vagheld dynasty of Gujarat. The author's ancestors were purohitas (priests) 
to the successive Calukya rulers. The narrative in the second canto up to the 
death of Mülarája II (who reigned 942-97) provides 'possibly the best history 
of the Cálukyas up to the period" .* 

The Surathotsava: Another work by Some$vara, the Surathotsava is a political 
allegory depicting the changing fortunes of Cálukya Bhima II. The concluding 
verses of the last canto give the history of the poet's family and also eulogize 
Vastupála, a well-known minister of the princes of Gujarat. 

The Sukria-saükirtana: Arisithha (thirteenth century) wrote the Sukyta-sati- 


5 A. K. Majumdar, Chaulukyas of Gujarat (Bombey, 1956), p. 413. 
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kirtana which speaks of the pilgrimages and religious and charitable activities 
of Vastup4la. It gives the genealogy of the Cápotkata or Cavda kings right 
from Vanarája, the founder of Anahilapattana. This is followed by an account 
of the reigns of the Cálukya kings from Mülarája to Bhima II, leading up to the 
advent of Vastupála and another minister, Tejahpála. 

The Vasanta-vilésa: Bálacandra Süri's Vasanta-vilása, written soon after 
Vastupála's death (1242) for the delectation of his son Jaitrasirnha, treats of the 
same subject. 

The Sukrta-kirti-kallolini: Another eulogy of Vastupála and Tejahpála, 
composed on the occasion of their pilgrimage to Satrufijaya, is Udaya- 
prabha Süri's Sukrta-Kirti-kallolini, It is a prafasti of the sukrtas (pious deeds) 
and Kirti (glory) of these heroes, and contains, besides the genealogy of 
Vastupála, the genealogy and a eulogy of the Cáüpotkata family and the 
Cülukyas. 

The Vastupála-carita: Jinaharsa eulogizes Vastupála in the Vastupála-carita as 
a statesman, warrior, philanthropist, constructor of temples, poet, patron of 
poets, and founder of big manuscript libraries. 

The Hammira-mada-mardana: Jayasithha Sari wrote the Hammira-mada- 
mardana, a drama in five acts, to describe the alliances of Viradhavala, the 
greatness of Vastupala as a politician, and the defeat of a Muslim prince. 

The Prabhdvaka-carita: Prabhacandra’s Prabhávaka-carita is a continuation 
of Hemacandra's Tnisasi-falakdpurusa-carita and Parisista-parvan. It contains 
biographies of twenty-two Jaina dcdryas (preachers), and gives accounts of 
several kings as a background to the activities of the dcdryas. Prominent among 
the kings dealt with are Paramára Bhoja, Cálukya Siddharüja, and Kumára- 
pála, the last two receiving detailed treatment in connection with the life of 
Hemacandra. 

The Prabandha-cintámagi: Of the five prakáfas (sections) of the Prabandha- 
cintámagi by Merutunga (fourteenth century), the first gives the legends of 
Vikramaditya and Satavahana and accounts of the Calukya kings of Anahila- 
vada and of Paramára Mufija and Bhoja of Dhara. The second, third, and 
fourth prakdsas continue the account of Bhoja, and this is followed by an account 
of the Calukyas up to Kumàrapála. The concluding prakdsa contains miscella- 
neous stories including those of Siláditya, Laksmana Sena, Jayacandra, Umá- 
pati, and Bhartrhari, Curiously enough, Merutunga writes nothing about the 
contemporary Vághelás, of whom he had personal knowledge, except to say that 
Viradhavala came after Bhima II. Merutufga usually gives a continuous 
account in chronological order; and the portion dealing with the time nearer 
the author's own has some historical value. 

The Prabandha-kosa: Written in Delhi in 1348, Rajasekhara Süri's Prabandha- 
koşa is a collection of twenty-four stories, Ten of the stories refer to religious 
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teachers; four refer to the poets Sriharsa, Harihara, Amaracandra, and 
Digambara Madanakirti; seven refer to kings, and three to laymen in the royal 
service. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 


The Jjagadü-carita: Sarvananda’s .Jagadü-carita (fourteenth century) is 
perhaps the earliest of the cycle of stories and legends that gathered round 
its hero, Jagadü, who instead of being the usual king or minister, is a simple 
merchant. Jagadü does much for his native town in Gujarat by building the 
city walls anew and by mitigating widespread distress in the terrible famine 
of 1256-58, 

The Rájavinoda: Udayaraja was a poet at the court of Sultan Mohammed 
of Begarha of Ahmedabad. His Rdjavinoda deals with the life of the Sultan and, 
in complete disregard of facts, depicts him as if he was an orthodox Hindu 


The Guru-guna-ratnükara; Somacaritragani’s Guru-guna-ratnükara mentions the 
Pragvata dynasty and also describes the life of Lakgmisáragani of Tapagaccha. 
It is a work of considerable importance for the history of Gujarat. 

The Ras fraugha-vamsa: Written in the sixteenth century, Rudra's Rdstraudha- 
vara gives the story of the Bagulas of Mayüragiri from Rástraudha, the founder 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Sāhā, the patron of the poet. 

The Mathurá-vijaya: Also known as the Virakampa-carita, the Mathur- 
vijaya is by Gangadevi (fourteenth century), queen of Kampana or Kamparaya. 
In it she narrates her husband's conquest of Mathura, which he took from the 
Muslim Sultan. 

The Varadátmbiká-parinaya: Tirumalàmbá's Varadémbtkd-parinaya (sixteenth 
century) is a campü. It tells of the love of Varadambika for Acyutaráya and 
of their marriage. 

The Raghunáthàbhyudaya: Ramabhadramba was a mistress of Raghunatha 
Náyaka of Tanjore. Her Raghundthdbhyudaya is a semi-historical poem which 
describes some incidents that took place in the.hero's life in 1620. 
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HE beginnings of Sanskrit poetics or Alankára-fasira may be discovered in 

the Natya-sastra of Bharata which is a monumental treatise on dramaturgy. 
In it we find an aphorism which purports to enunciate the soul or essence of 
all aesthetic experience, i.e. rasa experience. Succeeding generations of writers 
on poetics have based on it their views on the psychological process involved 
in the enjoyment of a drama or a piece of poetry. The growth and develop- 
ment of poetics, however, cannot be traced back beyond the seventh and the 
sixth centuries of the Christian era. The literature on this subject from that 
time till the eighteenth century, is extremely rich in its contents. Sanskrit 
poetics embraces within its scope a variety of topics including dramaturgy. The 
theory of poetry, the purpose of poetry, thetypes of poetry, the equipment of a 
poet, the styles of poetic composition, the embellishments and defects of word 
and import as the constituents of poetry, the inherent marks of poetry and 
nature of aesthetic experience—these are the various subjects which have been 
discussed in different works on poetics. 

In this context it is riecessary to explain why Sanskrit poetics which deals 
with so many topics has been called the Alankdra-Sastra. Great importance was 
attached to alarnkára or figure of speech in the early days of Sanskrit poetics, 
When rasa-dhvani came to be looked upon as the soul of poetry, alaükára was 
considered the source of poetic grace. But it is, after all, only one of the many 
branches of poetics. It is suggested that the name Alankdra-sastra for a work on 
poetics has its justification in the fact that poetics inquires into and lays down 
the principles and canons of beauty in a work of poetry. Further, unlike other 
branches of poetics, Alatkdra has held a unique position a the domain of 
poetics from the earliest times when the dlankarikas were not aware of a soul 
of poetry till the days of the neo-alankarikas. These latter ranked dhvani-kavya, 
in which the suggested sense is predominant, as higher than gunibhüta-vyatgya, 
in which the unexpressed plays a subordinate part. They unequivocally declared 
that figures of speech are included in the first category of poetry, It will not be 
out of place to mention here that even the sponsors of the dhvani theory were 
constrained to admit that a few figures of speech have the characteristics of 
dhvani-kágya, in view of the fact that in their opinion it is the suggested sense 
which is of more importance than the denoted meaning. It is therefore under- 
standable how the science of poetics has been designated as Alarkára-sdstra. In 
this connection, it may be pointed out that quite a number of earlier works on 
poetics have been called Adoydlankára. 
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Even the earliest recórded specimens of Indian literature manifest the 
instinctive love of the ancient Indians for graceful speech. There are several 
hymns in the Rg-Veda, which may be looked upon as genuine specimens of fine 
poetry. Some monologues and the dialogue-hymns of the Rg-Veda are charac- 
terized by poetic fervour and dramatic verve. A study of the Rg-Vedic hymns 
at once reveals the various rhetorical devices so aptly employed by ancient 
poets to add grace and grandeur to their expressions. Upamd (simile), rüpaka 
(metaphor), atifayokti (hyperbole), etc. are some of the figures freely used by 
these poets who also appear to be quite alive to the effect of the repetition of 
the same letters or words. Some Rg-Vedic stanzas contain evidence to show 
that sweet and charming expressions as distinguished from ordinary speech 
were aspired after even in that hoary past of Indian civilization. It is note- 
worthy that the words kāvya, gdthd, etc. in their usual import occur in the 
Rg-Veda. Poetic elements of delightful variety are easily traceable in the Brahma- 
nas and the Upanisads as well. The Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata are monu- 
mental works of wisdom and imagination, showing at the same time rare 
poetic skill. We have reason to believe that there existed a class of literary 
compositions called the dkhydyika long before Patafijali who quotes from many 
earlier works. All this shows that the origin of Indian poetry may be traced to 
a very remote antiquity. But it is yet to be proved that a science of poetics was 
in the making in that ancient period of Indian poetry. 

The study of a number of Paninian sZtras and Katyayana’s várttikas as dis- 
cussed in the Mahdbhdsya of Patañjali enables us to understand the concept of 
comparison. The genesis of a scientific search into the nature and constitution 
of the figure upamá and its varieties is discernible in linguistic and 
grammatical dissertations beginning from the days of the Nighantu and the 
Nirukta. So it appears that the entire superstructure of Indian poetics which 
assumed magnificent dimensions in later years has its foundation laid in the 
grammatical speculations of earlier times. Stalwarts like Bhamaha, Ananda- 
vardhana, and others rightly recognize the supreme importance of grammar in 
the growth of the science of poetics. It is also interesting to note that Kautilya’s 
ArthaSastra, in a chapter on the mode of writing sasanas, mentions among other 
things the ideal qualities of mddhurya (sweetness), auddrya (loftiness), etc. to be 
observed in a composition. 


POETICS AND LITERATURE 


It is well-nigh impossible to assign a definite date when Sanskrit poetics got 
its first recognition as a distinct system of study. It may be noted that poetics as 
a subject is not included in the list of the various branches of study as enumerated 
in the Chdndogya Upanisad or in the treatises of Apastamba and Yàjfiavalkya or 
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in the Visnu Purána. There are references, however, in the Lalitavistara, the 
Sukraniti, and some old Pali texts, which include or imply poetics and in some 
places dramaturgy too as among the several sciences for cultivation. Epi- 
graphical researches have provided us with a number of inscriptions in Sanskrit 
as well as in Prakrit which are obviously composed in a literary vein and 
contain unmistakable marks of poetic craftsmanship deliberately employed to 
make the language forceful, sonorous, and pleasing. These inscriptions indicate 
the existence and progressive cultivation of certain theories and standards of 
poetry, whether the form is prose or verse, extending from the first century B.c. 
to the fourth century A.D. The Buddha-carita and the Saundarananda of ASvaghosa 
of the first century A.D. are distinctly composed in accordance with some set 
principles of poetry. These poems, which are termed mahdkdpya in the technical 
sense of the word, containing the use of some important figures of speech like 
upamà, rüpaka, utpreksd (poetical fancy), aprastuta-prasamsd (indirect descrip- 
tion), etc. stand out as clear evidence of the existence from an earlier period of a 
regular system of poetics with which the poets were in all probability perfectly 
acquainted. The works of Kalidasa are endowed with the exquisite grace and 
polish of a highly finished literary art, the prose-romances of Subandhu and 
Bana display skill in the use of rhetorical devices, often appearing as a tour de 
force of puzzling verbal jugglery, and the poetic achievements of Bháravi are 
outstanding. All these evidently leave no room for doubt in the presumption 
that there had been remarkable progress in the cultivation of poetics during the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era. 

Rajasekhara in his Kdvya-mimámsa assigns a remote antiquity to the origin 
of the science of poetics. He tells us that the science was propagated by Siva to 
Brahmà and from Brahmà it came down to others and was divided into 
eighteen chapters (adhikaranas) each of which was taught by a particular teacher. 
About the many pioneers in the various branches of the science, as named by 
Rajasekhara, we are absolutely in the dark, except that Suvarnanabha, Kucu- 
māra, Bharata, and Nandikeévara are now more than mere mythical names 
to us. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE ON POETICS AND DRAMATURGY 


Classical Sanskrit is conspicuously rich as regards literature on poetics and 
dramaturgy. With the advance of study and speculation on the subjects, there 
came into being, together with various other matters of kindred nature, four 
main schools of thought which maintain different views with regard to the 
essential characteristics of poetry. Thus from time to time, alaükára, riti 
(style), rasa, and dhvani (suggestion) have been declared to be the essential 
factors of poetry. 

Bharata's Wdfya-sdsira is the earliest extant work on poetics and dramaturgy. 
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Although the text itself is the source of much controversy and the date of the 
work is uncertain, being. variously assigned by scholars to periods ranging from 
the second century 5.c. to the third century A.D., it has a legitimate claim to be 
regarded as the oldest available record comprising a systematic exposition of a 
tradition which has preceded it by at least a century. We have reference in 
Panini to Kré4éva and Silálin who were writers on dramaturgy. Pánini refers 
also to a JVata-Sütra. In the extant version of Bharata's JVátya-füstra, which 
existed in the eighth century A.D., we find together in crystallized form the views 
of several authorities on the subject including predecessors of Bharata as well 
as his successors like Kohala and others. The JVdtya-sdstra is a work of encyclo- 
paedic character, embodying an elaborate analysis of the sources of aesthetic 
pleasure and detailed instructions regarding all matters relating to drama 
and allied topics. Abhinavagupta of the tenth century commented upon this 
work, and his commentary is known as Abhinava-bhárati. There were also many 
other commentators, e.g. Matrguptacarya, Udbhata, Lollata, Sankuka, 
Bhattanáyaka, Harsa, Kirtidhara, etc. whose actual treatises are unfortunately 
lost to us. 

Bháàmaha's Kdvydlankdra is one of the earliest works on the science of poetry, 
which took up a systematic discussion of poetic embellishments after Bharata's 
treatment of figures. Bhamaha is thus rightly deemed to be the oldest 
exponent of the Alańkāra school of poetics. He flourished probably towards 
the end of the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century a.p. His work is 
divided into six chapters and contains about four hundred verses. He treats of 
the qualifications of a poet; the various forms and types of kdvya; the Vaidarbhi 
and the Gaudi styles of composition; the three guras, viz. mddhurya, prasáda 
(clarity), and ojas (force); dosas or the defects in poetry; and other subjects 
of kindred nature. These are in addition to the figures of speech, as many as 
thirty-nine in number, which he discusses mainly in the third chapter of the 
book. Bhamaha had a predecessor in Medhàvin whose work has not come 
down to us. Udbhata had written a commentary on Bhàmaha's Kdvyálankára, 
which is now lost. 

Dandin is another great name in the history of Sanskrit poetics, often 
pronounced in the same strain with the name of Bhamaha. The relative priority 
of Bhamaha and Dandin is still an unsettled controversy. The majority of 
scholars, however, regard Bhámaha to be prior to Dandin who is generally 
assigned to the seventh century A.p. It is supposed that Bhamaha was a senior 
contemporary of Dandin who appears to have been greatly influenced by the 
theories current in his time and specially by the Alankara school having its 
first forceful exponent in Bhamaha. Dandin’s Kavyddarsa is a very popular and 
useful work which comprises three chapters and about six hundred and sixty 
verses. Various topics on poetry including the two márgas, styles or ways of com- 
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position (Vaidarbha and Gauda) and ten gunas pertaining to them have been dis- 
cussed here. It also deals with thirty-five arthdlankáras as well as varieties of 
Sabddlankdras, ten dosas or faults of composition, and so forth. Dandin is the pre- 
cursor of the Riti school which was developed by Vámana. His most outstand- 
ing contribution to poetics is the concept of guza. His definition of poetry puts 
more emphasis on the word-element than on the sense-element. There are 
numerous commentaries on the Kdvyddarfa, most of which are comparatively 
modern except the commentary of Tarunavacaspati who probably belonged 
to the eleventh century A.D. 

Udbhata is another rhetorician and a poet too, who adorned the court of 
King Jayapida of Kashmir and must have therefore flourished in the eighth 
century A.D. Udbhata probably wrote a commentary on Bharata’s Ndtya-sdstra. 
He is also reported to have written a commentary named Bhdmaha-vivarana, a 
viorti on Bhámaha. We are further informed that he wrote a poem called 
Kumára-sambhava which is extant only in the illustrations quoted in his well- 
known treatise on poetry, namely, the Kdvydlankdra-sangraha or Sdra-sangraha. 
The Kédvydlaikdra-saigraha consists of six ‘chapters, defining and delineating 
forty-one figures of speech. Udbhata has followed in the line of Bhámaha, but 
he omits a few alaükáras of Bhimaha and adds some new ones not found in 
Bhámaha. Udbhata's work was commented upon by Pratihárendurája, a pupil 
of Mukula, to whom is attributed the authorship of a grammatico-rhetorical 
work called Abhidhá-vriti-mátrkàá. Prathárendurája flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century a.D. He appears to be conversant with the dhvani theory as 
explained by Ánandavardhana, but he does not favour it and remains an 
adherent of the Alankara school. 

Vamana, probably a contemporary of Udbhata, is supposed to have lived 
about the end of the eighth century a.p. His Kavyálankára-Sütra with his own 
gloss, divided into five chapters and twelve sections, embraces the whole sphere 
of poetics. Vámana asserts that riti (style) is the soul of poetry and that the ten 
gunas are important in so far as they constitute riti. Although his theory was not 
completely a new one in the field, it was indeed he who clearly propounded 
and boldly defended it, bringing into being a distinctive school of poetics. 
Vamana’s work earned for him a wide popularity, though his views were 
adversely criticized by many later writers on poetics. There are a few com- 
mentaries on Váàmana's Kdvydlankdra-Sitra. Sahadeva, the earliest known 
commentator, tells us that Vámana's work had gone out of use until it was 
restored by Mukula Bhatta. The Xdmadhenu, which is a lucid commentary on 
the work, is by one Gopendra Tippa Bhüpála who probably belonged to the 
sixteenth century A.D. 

Rudrata, who may be assigned to the period between the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D. and its end, is the author of a comprehensive work called 
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Kdeyélatkara. The work has:sixteen chapters and is in seven hundred and thirty- 
four verses, covering almost the whole range of poetics. He treats of sixty-six 
figures as against the maximum number of about forty that was available until 
his advent in the field. As the very name of his work signifies, Rudrata was a 
defender of the Alankara school. A special importance of his work lies in the 
rational method he has adopted in classifying the alankdras. The classification 
has necessarily caused some changes over earlier authorities in respect of the 
names and the relative position of certain figures. We know of three com- 
mentaries on Rudrata, viz. those by Vallabhadeva, Namisadhu, and Agadhara. 
The commentary of Vallabhadeva is yet to be discovered, and that of Agadhara 
is rare. Namisddhu’s commentary, already a published work, is undoubtedly 
very important. Rudrata should be distinguished from Rudra Bhatta of 
uncertain date, author of a work called Spigdra-tilaka. While Rudrata is a 
teacher of poetics, Rudra is chiefly a poet. Unlike Rudrata’s work which is 
concerned with a systematic study of the discipline, Rudra’s treatise apparently 
intends to serve as a psychologico-poetical guide to the gay science of erotics. 


OTHER TREATISES ON SANSKRIT POETICS 


The Visnudharmotiara, a minor Purápa, which is supposed to have been com- 
piled not later than a.p. 500, has devoted as many as twenty-eight chapters to 
poetics and dramaturgy. The materials contained therein are in the nature of 
a compilation presenting no definite system. The Agni Purána, a major work of 
its kind, encyclopaedic in character, contains also a section dealing with various 
topics relating to poetics, rhetoric, and dramaturgy. This section, as many 
scholars contend, may be assigned to a period not later than the middle of the 
ninth century A.D. The treatment of alaükáras etc. in the Agni Purdna is more 
comprehensive and scientific than it is in the Visnudharmottara; but it is chiefly 
a compilation with no obvious doctrinal background behind it. 

One of the very famous works in the domain of Sanskrit poetics, is the 
Dhoanyéloka of Anandavardhana of the court of Avantivarman of Kashmir 
(a.D. 855-84). It opened up a new arena of speculations by expounding an 
important doctrine, viz. the doctrine of Dhvani. The work named above is 
also called Kdvyáloka or Sahrdayáloka. It is divided into four chapters called 
uddyotas, containing a number of kárikds and a ortti. Scholars are inclined to 
make a distinction between the author of the kdrikds and that of the vrttt. Dhvani- 
kara, the supposed author of the kdrikás, was therefore different from and 
anterior to Anandavardhana, author of the sytti. If Dhvanikára is deemed to 
be the founder of the Dhvani school, Anandavardhana may be described as the 
earliest to have introduced the theory successfully, countering the arguments 
of the previous schools of thought. According to the doctrine of Dhvani, 
‘suggestion’ is the essence of poetry. This doctrine, as Anandavardhana informs 
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us, is really very old with its dim beginnings now lost in obscurity. According 
to the theory of dhvani as formulated in the Dhvanydloka, word is endowed not 
only with the two powers of abhidhd and laksand, but also with the power of 
2yaftjand through which either a fact (vastu) or a figure (alarnkára) or a senti- 
ment (rasa) is revealed. 

In Abhinavagupta we have a forceful and erudite commentator on Ánanda- 
vardhana. À rare personality endowed with outstanding talent and scholarship, 
Abhinavagupta flourished in Kashmir during the period from the last quarter 
of the tenth to the first quarter of the eleventh century a.D. His commentary 
called Locana on Ánandavardhana's DAvanyáloka is admittedly a work of extra- 
ordinary merit, wherein the views of Anandavardhana have assumed a large 
and definite shape. Abhinavagupta thinks that all suggestion must be of senti- 
ment to which, according to him, may ultimately be reduced the suggestion of 
fact or the suggestion of figure. There was also another commentary on the 
Dhvanyáloka which was called Candriká, written by some ancestor of Abhinava- 
gupta. 

Here we may recall the famous Lollata who is supposed to be the earliest 
interpreter of Bharata's aphorism on rasa. Lollata flourished in the eighth 
century A.D. Another interpreter of this rasa theory is Sri Sankuka who has 
criticized the views of Lollata. He is believed to have been a junior contemporary 
of Lollata. Bhattanayaka is the most celebrated commentater of the Rasa 
school. He is said to have flourished between the last quarter of the ninth and 
the beginning of the tenth century A.D. Bhattanayaka has rejected the views of 
Lollata and Sri Sankuka. It is interesting to note that Bhattanáyaka has 
recognized two additional powers of words, viz. the power of bhávakatva and the 
power of bhojakatva. The works of these interpreters, as already noticed, are 
all lost to us, but their views may be partially gathered from other sources. 
It is worthy of notice in this connection that it is Bhattanáyaka who for the 
first time explained and elucidated the psychological process of rasa experience 
and held firmly the view that the aesthetic experience is purely subjective in 
character. The view of Bhattanáyaka was accepted by Abhinavagupta who, 
however, differed from his predecessor by pointing out that rasa experience 
is possible through the instrumentality of the suggestive power of word and 
meaning and that the assumption of any other power, viz. bhojakatva is hardly 
warranted for that purpose. 

Rajasekhara, author of a number of celebrated works, lived in the first 
quarter of the tenth century A.D. His Kdvyya-mimdimsd is a hand-book for poets. 
It is held to be a uniquely interesting work of literary discipline and tradition. 
The work quotes extensively, gives many fine verses and anecdotes and ‘is 
usually lively if pedantic’. It has been used to great advantage and held in esteem 
by many later writers including Ksemendra, Bhoja, and Hemacandra. Rājaśe- 
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khara's conception of poetry is in accord with the traditional view. He supports 
Vamana’s doctrine of style and defines a kdvya as an expression in words possess- 
ing gunas and alankáras. 

Kuntaka or Kuntala, as he is otherwise called, flourished in the middle of 
the tenth century. He belonged to a school antagonistic to dhvani, upholding 
vakrokti (figurative speech) as the essence of poetry. He is thus known to be 
the founder of the Vakrokti school, an offshoot of the Alankàra school, which is 
of a definitely earlier origin. Kuntaka's work Vakrokti-jivita profusely quotes 
Bhamaha, Dandin, and Udbhata. The book is in four chapters. It consists of 
karikds along with their explanations and illustrations. Later writers have 


mostly been critical of Kuntaka’s theory of poetry. ` 
Dhanafijaya of the tenth century A.D. composed a work called Dafarüpaka, 


which in four chapters deals with various theoretical and practical aspects of 
dramaturgy including the rasa theory. Dhanafijaya's brother, Dhanika, wrote 
a commentary on the Dafarüpaka which is entitled Dafarüpávaloka. There were 
also some other commentaries on the Dafarüpaka. The Dafarüpaka became very 
popular in later times. Vi$vanátha and Vidyanatha depended largely on it in 
handling the subject of dramaturgy. 

Aucitya-vicára-carcá and Kavi-kanthábharana, two important works in the 
realm of Sanskrit poetics, are by the polymath Ksemendra of the eleventh 
century A.D. Of these the Aucttya-vicdra-carcd discusses propriety as essential to 
sentiment and as the soul of poetry. The Kavi-kanthübharana treats of such topics 
as the possibility of becoming a poet, the borrowing from other poets, etc. 

Bhoja of the first half of the eleventh century is the author of the renowned 
works Sarasvati-kanthabharana and Srügára-prakáfa. The first-named treatise is a 
voluminous compendium, divided into five chapters, dealing with the various 
traditional topics of poetics and dramaturgy. He takes into account as many 
as six ritis (styles of composition) and speaks of eight rasas putting the greatest 
emphasis on frügára. The work has a number of commentaries including the 
Ratna-darpana. Srügára-prakáfa is a supplement to this work and contains a 
section on dramaturgy. 

Rajanaka Mahimabhatta of the second half of the eleventh century A.D. 
owes his celebrity to his Vyakti-viveka, a work composed in the context of the 
theory of dhvani as expounded by Abhinavagupta with reference to Ánanda- 
vardhana’s Dhvanydloka. The work is divided into three chapters and contains 
sagacious discussions on the possibility of including dhvant under inference. 
Ruyyaka of the first half of the twelfth century wrote a commentary on the work. 
It may be stated that Mahimabhatta's critique failed to impress later writers. 

Mammata, the great rhetorician of Kashmir belonging to the middle of the 
eleventh century, has left in his Kaoya-prakdsa a singular stamp of his profound 
knowledge of the subject as well as his originality of outlook. It is contended 
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that the whole of the work was not written by Mammata. Scholars think that 
Mammata wrote up to the Parikara-alankára, and the remaining portion was 
written by Allata or Aláta. The Kürya-prakáfa is divided into ten chapters and 
covers the whole range of poetics. Mammata seems to have been highly in- 
fluenced by the writings of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta. He upholds 
the importance of dhvani for poetic composition. He criticizes many of the 
renowned forerunners in the field, e.g. Bhámaha, Udbhata, Rudrata, Vámana, 
Mahimabhatta, etc. Mammata is thus both an ideal compiler and a sound 
critic. The extreme popularity of his work is proved by the numerous com- 
mentaries that were written on it in the course of time. 

Ruyyaka composed his Alarkára-sarvasoa, an authentic treatise on figures of 
speech, probably not earlier than a.p. 1150. The work consists of kárikds and a 
ortti. According to some scholars, Ruyyaka wrote the kdnkds and Mankha, his 
pupil, wrote the ortti. Ruyyaka compiles the views of older writers some of 
whom he also chooses to criticize on certain points. He discusses the importance 
of dhvani in so far as it embellishes the expressed meaning. Ruyyaka's work 
afforded a great stimulus to many of his successors, viz. Vi$vanátha, Vidyádhara, 
and’ others. The work was commented on by Jayaratha, VidyAcakravartin, 
and others. 

The Kdvydnusdsana of Hemacandra of the twelfth century a.D. is a compila- 
tory work written in the form of sūtra and vrtti. It contains eight chapters and 
discusses several topics of poetics. The author owed a great deal to Rajasekhara, 
Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata, and others from whom he had 
borrowed freely and profusely. He, however, failed to leave any abiding in- 
fluence on his successors. 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS 


The twelfth century also witnessed the production of the following notable 
works: Vdgbhajdlankdra, Candráloka, Rasa-mafjari, Rasa-tarargini, and — Nádtya- 
darpana. The Vágbhatálankára, a work in verse, by Vagbhata I, is divided into 
five chapters containing two hundred and sixty kürikds. All the usual topics 
including Alankdra, Riti, etc. are explained and illustrated in the work. It 
has a commentary by Sirhhadevagani. The GCandráloka by Jayadeva is a 
convenient manual of figures of speech with good illustrations. The Rasa- 
mafijari and the Rasa-tarasgimi, written by Bhanudatta, treat of rasa and 
allied topics. The JVáfya-darpana, jointly authored by Rámacandra and 
Gupacandra, is a work on dramaturgy differing widely from the JVátja- 
füsira of Bharata. 

During the thirteenth century of the Christian era there came out some 
other works deserving of notice. They are: (i) XdoydnuSdsana by Vagbhata II, 
(ii) Kavitd-rahasya or Kávya-kalpalatá by Arisirhha and his pupil Amaracandra, 
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(iii) Kavi-kalpalatà by DeveSyara, (iv) Najaka-laksapa-ratna-kosa, a work on drama- 
turgy, by Sagaranandin. 

The fourteenth century is specially remarkable on account of three reputed 
works which came out during this time. The works are: (i) Ekdvali by Vidyà- 
dhara belonging to the Dhyani schogl and commented on by Mallinátha in his 
Taralá; (ii) Pratápa-rudra-yafo-bhügana by Vidyanatha, a voluminous treatise 
containing various information about poetics and dramaturgy; (iii) Sdhsiya- 
darpana of Visvanatha. This work, in ten chapters, contains discussions of both 
poetics and dramaturgy. The author upholds rasa as the soul of poetry, fully 
acknowledging, however, the importance of any kind of dhvant. He criticizes 
the views of Mammata. 

Rüpa Gosvamin of the sixteenth century composed a work entitled Ujjvala- 
nilamani where it is asserted that the erotic is only a different name of the 
devotional. The work had its commentary in the Locana-rocani of Jiva Gosvamin 
who flourished in the same century. There is a work called Alankdra-sekhara by 
Keéava Miśra who also belonged to the sixteenth century. It is a short treatise 
on poetics. 

Citra-mimamsd and Kuvalaydnanda are two rhetorical works by the noted 
Appaya Diksita of the seventeenth century. Jagannatha of the same century is 
a notable name in Sanskrit poetics, His famous work, the Rasa-gargadhara, an 
outstanding study in the dialectics of Indian poetics, ranks with Dhvanydloka and 
Küvya-prakáfa, evincing the author's superb power of criticism and presentation. 
The treatise contains karikds, vrttis, and illustrations which are all by the author 
himself. The book is abruptly cut short in the second chapter. It seems that 
Jagannatha could not find time to complete it. According to Jagannatha, 
poetry consists not in rasa but in ramaniyakatva (charmingness). Studies in poctics 
went on unabated even after Jagannatha and the total output during the 
succeeding centuries is considerable. 
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SANSKRIT METRES : THEIR EVOLUTION AND PRINCIPLES 
OF DIVISION 


SANGITA—MATRA—VRTTA 


metrical composition is distinguished from prose by means of some 
kind of music or rhythm with which it is associated. In ancient India three 
different kinds of music are found to be underlying a metrical composition. 
They are: (1) the music of voice-modulation or the svara-sangita, (2) the music of 
sound-variation or the varga-satgita, and (3) the music of time-regulated accent 
or the ¢dla-sazgita. The first variety depends upon the modulation, i.e. raising 
or lowering of the human voice (or the corresponding sound of a musical 
instrument) so as to produce different tones. The second variety is produced 
by a pleasant variation of short and long sounds which are employed in the 
composition of a metrical line. In this variety, the first kind of music is present 
in its elementary stage where there exist only three broadly distinguished tones, 
namely, high, low, and middle; but the chief pleasure is derived from the fixed 
arrangement of short and long sounds and the music which it produces. On the 
other hand, short and long syllables do exist in the first variety of music; but 
their succession is not fixed and they occur at random, being thus unable to 
strike the mind with a peculiar sensation which is possible only when their 
succession follows a definite order. As against these two, however, the music 
in the third variety is produced neither by a skilful modulation of the voice, 
nor by the fixed succession of short and long sounds, but by means of stressing 
the voice or sound after the lapse of a definite period measured by time-moments 
called the mátrás, i.e. kdla-mdtrds. To produce the musical effect, this stressing 
has to be prominently done and so it is made to accompany the strokes of the 
palms one upon another or of the palms or sticks upon a time-keeping instru- 
ment like a hand-drum. The Sanskrit name for these strokes is tdla, derived 
from the root tad, to strike. The variety of music is essentially based on the well- 
regulated time-element and is wholly absent in the first two categories, This 
third variety or the tdla-satigita is undoubtedly popular in origin. It appears 
to have been developed by the people from the regularized movements of their 
bodies and limbs required in a dance which usually accompanies popular 
music. 
VEDIC METRE—VOICE MODULATION 
The first of these three varieties of music lies at the base of the Vedic metres, 
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Rg-Vedic music is a music of voice-modulation which is still in its elementary 
stage, being based upon the three broadly distinguished accents or rather tones, 
namely, the udátía, the anudétta, and the svarita; or the high, low, and middle. 
The tones are still closely associated with the letters of a word and generally 
influence its meaning, though their chief value is musical. The varnas or letters 
are not yet mutually distinguished as regards their musical value. No difference 
is made between short and long sounds so far as metrical music is concerned, 
and a letter, whether short or long, is considered as the metrical unit in the 
Rg-Vedic metres. The chief representatives of the Vedic metres, which may thus 
be called aksara-vrttas in view of this principle, are three, namely, the géyatri- 
anusfubh, the tristubh and the jagati. They respectively contain eight, eleven, and 
twelve letters in each of their lines. The anustubh, the tristubh, and the jagati have 
four lines each in their stanzas, while the gáyatri has only three. The gàayatri is evi- 
dently the oldest of these and the anustubh represents only an attempt to bring the 
gayatri to the level of the tristubh and the jagati, by having four instead of three 
lines. Similarly, a jagati line seems to have originated as an extension of the 
tristubh line by a single letter where, however, the monotony of the two long 
letters at the end of the frisfubh line was sought to be broken by the introduction 
of a penultimate short in the jagati line. But the introduction of a jagati line 
of twelve syllables may have also an additional reason, namely, the extension of 
the gdyatri line by a half. This newly invented line could thus be freely mingled 
with the gáyatri line, while the older tristubh lines would not so easily mingle 
with it. We actually find many a jagati line which, by the construction of its 
last part of four letters, indicates unmistakably that it was but an extension of 
an original gáyatri line augmented by four letters. It thus paved the way for the 
introduction of strophes and particularly of mixed metres. It is noteworthy that 
the real mixed metres, i.e. those that were really intended to be such and not 
those that were unconsciously turned into such ones, are generally based on a 
combination of these two types of lines, namely, the gádyatri and the jagati, Thus 
we have the brhati and the satobrhati of four lines each and the usntk, the kakubh, 
and pura-usnik having three lines each. 


NEW RHYTHM BASED ON SOUND-VARIATION 


The musical difference between a short and a long letter was not made 
use of in the Vedic metres as said above. But since short and long letters had to 
be used in different orders in a line in actual practice, the consciousness of this 
musical difference could not be avoided for long. Very likely, it was first per- 
ceived in the process of extending the érisfubh into a jagati line. The penultimate 
of a jagati line is always short while that of a trisfubh line is generally long. This 
music produced by the alternation of short and long letters at the end of the 
jagati line was gradually carried a little further back, ie. up to the second 
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metrical break in the line and the last four or five letters of the tris(ubh and the 
Jagati lines were unconsciously or at least without any idea of compulsion, 
adapted to this music which is known as the Iambic rhythm. This same tend- 
ency is seen in the latter part of a gdyatri line, but usually in the second line 
of a hemistich. It will thus be clear that the Vedic poets were gradually be- 
coming conscious of a different kind of music which could be produced by the 
alternation of short and long letters. By the end of the Sarhhità period the 
older music of voice-modulation seems to have been generally given up in pre- 
ference to this new kind of music based on sound-variation. The older music, 
however, was taken up for special treatment and development by the schools 
of the Sdma-Veda and the growth of the different rdgas and ráginis (modes in 
music) of the later days must be traced to their early and original efforts. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT: VARNA-VRTTAS 


The three main Vedic metres, namely, the anustubh, the tristubh, and the 
Jagati, must have naturally been adapted to this new music in the early stages 
of the growth of the classical varna-vrttas. Actually, we have a larger number of 
the varna-vrttas having eight or eleven or twelve letters in each of their four 
lines than those having more or less. But the Pratisakhyas must have helped 
in the origin of longer metres containing thirteen or more letters in each of their 
four lines. They had already devised class names like the ati-jagdti, the Jakvari, 
the ati-fakvari, etc. to signify Vedic metres whose lines together contained more 
than forty-eight letters in them. Thus a metre containing fifty-two letters in it, 
regardless of the number of lines it contained, was called the att-jagati and that 
which contained one hundred and four letters was called the utkrti. The classical 
poet took his clue from this and devised new metres of different length, adapt- 
ing them to the new music, namely, the varna-sargita, yet deviating from the 
Pratisakhyas in one important respect. He made it a rule that all his metres 
shall consist of four lines each, and further that these lines shall be equal in 
length and exactly similar to each other in respect of their structure based 
upon the alternation of short and long letters. The lines of the Vedic metres 
were not necessarily of the same length, nor was their structure of an identical 
pattern. This is why the classical gdyatri stanza as understood by Pingala and 
others has twenty-four letters in it like the Vedic one, but has four lines of the 
same length and structure instead of three. Naturally, owing to the many different 
ways in which the varna-sangita may appear in lines of the same length, the 
gáyatri, the sakvari, the utkrii, and the like came to be employed as class-names 
of groups of metres. There are twenty-six classes of such metres. In theory, 
each of these twenty-six classes was capable of yielding a very large number 
of metres owing to different variations of long and short letters in the lines; 
but in actual practice, a few only were selected by the classical poets. Some- 
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or scriptures, since they had no ear for the tåla. The origin of the dd and parti- 
cularly itsfourth shorter pada is shrouded in mystery, at least at the present stage 
of our knowledge. But the:other mátrá-vritas which are not amenable to tåla, 
whether in Sanskrit or Prakrit, are mostly the product of the efforts of learned 
men who tried their hand at a metrical composition but had no ear for any 
music. They could not follow the intricacies of tāla, particularly when they 
stuck to their correct pronunciation of short and long letters. They equated the 
kála-mátrá required for the tāla with the varna-mdtrd and carried on with the 
latter, neglecting the former. The equation of Kdla-mátrá, on the other hand, is 
of no account to the Prakrit and Apabhrarhía poets, who would pronounce 
letters short or long according to the necessity of their tala. This was unbearable 
to the Sanskrit pundits who were, at their best, expert versifiers. This is why the 
mátrá-oritas in Sanskrit as well as in Prakrit, i.e. those that are not amenable 
to tāla, are devoid of any definite music. The #éla-sarigita could not be used 
owing to the difficulty mentioned above. The varna-sangita was too complicated 
owing to the restriction of the sequence of short and long sounds, while the 
svara-sangita had already fallen into disuse so far as metres were concerned. 
The Sanskrit pundits, therefore, whether they wrote in Sanskrit or in, Prakrit, 
devised a new variety of metres which they called the mátrá-vrtía as it was founded 
on a new unit, namely, the varna-mdird, the counterpart of the kala-mátrá required 
for the tdla-vritas. From the Sanskrit varna-vrtias they adopted the idea of groups 
and thus we have the mdird-gapas of twe, three, four, five, and six matras em- 
ployed in the composition of lines.? 


TALA-SANGITA AND METRICS 


The third main variety of music is the /dla-sangtta which is explained in the 
first paragraph. It is produced by stressing the voice or the sound by means of 
strokes after the lapse of a definite period measured by time-moments or the 
küla-mátrás. This stressing is done either after the fourth or fifth or sixth or 
seventh Kála-mátrá or their multiples; in other words, there are four different 
basic éalas of four, five, six, and seven mátràs. 

The commonest tla, however, is the tdla of eight mátras which is double the 
tāla of four mátrás. These tdla-ganas, too, like the mátrd-ganas must be kept 
separated by avoiding a long letter at their junetion which might combine in 
itself the last matrd of an earlier and the first mátrá of a later tdla-gana. For it is 
impossible to represent separately these two mütrás, pronouncing the former 
without the stress and the latter with the stress, which indicates the commence- 
ment of a fresh füla-gaga. These tdla-ganas representing four, five, six, seven 
kála-mátrás, or their multiples are necessarily made up of letters which can or 


3 Ibid., paras 17-23. 
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must be pronounced so as to cover the period of their mdiràs. Usually a short 
letter takes up one kdla-mdird while a long one takes up two, and a /dla-gana 
of five mdirds shall consist of five short letters or two long and one short letters 
or one long and three short letters in it. Sometimes, however, this conventional 

time-value of letters is disregarded by the poets and the #d/a-ganas are filled up 
by improperly pronounced letters to which time-value is attached by the poets 

according to their sweet will or sometimes even by a silent rest in which no 

letters are pronounced at all. Popular bards, who are the real custodians of the 

tdla-vrttas, are generally negligent about the conventional time-values of letters, 

caring only for their tãla which must not be disturbed at any cost, and so some- 

times they squeeze any number of letters within a tdla-gapa, pronouncing them 

quickly or slowly according to the needs of the kdla-mdatrds of the gana. 

The ¢tdla-vyttas may be of the dvipadi (two-footed) or catuspadi (four-footed) 

or satpadi (six-footed) type; but the last two types are very common. In a 
continuous narrative, however, a stanza whether of four or six lines has no 
importance whatsoever. In it the unit is a couplet of lines which are parallelly 

constructed and rhymed; many such couplets held together by a common 
topic or an aspect of it as also by the common metre and the tãla are used to 
form a kadavaka and several kadavakas form a sandhi. Sometimes single un- 
rhymed lines are added to these couplets here and there; but every line whether 
belonging to the couplet or not must obey the particular fala which is pre- 

valent in the kadavaka. A mixture of different tala-ganas is never permitted in the same 
line or couplet or even kadavaka. The kadavaka is preceded and followed by a 

ghatta which is either a dvipadi or a satpadi stanza. A dvipadi-ghattéd appears to 
have been without a tãla and sung with appropriate modulations of voice 
in prose, the time-keeping instrument being held silent for a while. This must 
have served as a transition to the next kadavaka which may be sung in a different 
tala. It must have also given a breathing time to the singer. The satpadi-ghatta, 
on the other hand, was sung in the same tåãla as the main kadavaka and generally 
came at its end. In narrative poetry the most general (dla-urtta that is employed 
is the pajjhatiké which is sung in the tāla of eight mdirds. But sometimes, even 
the varna-vrtias whose lines are made up with identical ¿rikas being repeated 
a number of times are employed, the ¢d/a in this case being the tāla of that 
number of mdtrds which the trika contains. The poets, however, take liberties 
and often substitute two short letters for a long one in any of the trikas. This 
disturbs the varna-saügita of the original metre, but keeps up its ¢édla-savigita 
which is not concerned with the order of short and long letters. Stanzas of 
four and six lines sung in the (dla of five, six, or seven mditrds are sometimes 
employed for stray and lyric poetry. But on the whole they are very rare. The 
following examples are few, but I hope convincing: The dipaka (Prákrta-Pair- 
gala, 1.181), the jhulland (Prakrta-Paingala, 1.156), the madandvatara (Haima 
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Chando'nu$dsana, IV. 83) are sung in the !dla of five or ten mátrás; the hira 
(Prükrta-Paifgala, 1.199) is definitely sung in the édla of six mátrás; and the hari- 
gita or gita (Prükrta-Pairgala, 1.191) is undoubtedly sung in the tdla of seven 
mátrás. The (dla-vrtta of five mátrüs, however, is employed by Apabhrarhéa 
poets for their narrative poems now arf then. Thus the madandvatdra is employ- 
ed for his kadavakas by Puspadanta in his Jasaharacariu (1.16-17; II.16-17; 
IIT. 13, 27). Similarly, the varna-vytta-bhujatgapraydia and sragvint, both sung in 
the tala of five or ten mdtrds, are used by him for a kadavaka at 1.18, IV. 17, and 
III.3. In the same work (I.10; I1I.2, 15-16), he employs for his kadavakas two 
or three varna-vritas which are sung in the tdla of six mátrás. But on the whole, 
the tdla of eight mdtrds is very common. 


MATRA-VRTTA METRE IN PRAKRIT AND APABHRAMSA 


In many of the metres which are adapted to tāla, a silent pause of two to 
five mátrds has sometimes to be adopted at the end of each line in a stanza for the 
smooth running of the tåla. This becomes clear when the stanza is sung or heard.? 
The ancient metricians do not mention the #d/a at all in respect of their metres. 
Accordingly, they do not divide or classify the metres on the basis of the (dla 
with the result that the 4dla-vritas are defined side by .side with the pure 
matrd-uyttas which do not obey any #dla in treatises like the Prdakyta-Paingala, 
the Svayambhu-chandas, the — Kavi-darpana,  Hemacandra's — Chando'nusásana, 
and such others. Yet the distinction between the metres which can be 
sung properly only with the help of the /ala, and others which can be 
merely recited and do not obey any tãla is quite obvious to any one who hears 
these metres sung or sings them himself. The music of the former is absent in the 
latter, which may be called the pure mátrd-vrtías like their prototypes, namely, 
the classical Sanskrit mdtrd-vrtias. As in the case of these latter, their lines are 
made up of the mátrd-ganas which must be kept separate by avoiding a leng letter 
at their junction. They thus possess only a negative kind of the varna-sangita 
and nothing more. Like the Sanskrit mátrá-vritas these also must have originated 
from the enjoyment ofa poetic licence which craved for freedom from the restric- 
tions either of the varpa-safigita or of the tdla-sangita. 

It is obvious that Prakrit and Apabhrarhéa poetry must have originally 
consisted of the /dla-vritas; but an unskilful handling of these and an external 
imitation gave rise to the several mdtrd-vrttas which are in no way amenable to 
tala, On the other hand, the early and original /ála-vrttas must have been 
developed independently by a school of bards and poets, who specialized in 
the fdla-sarigita and produced a large number of popular songs and the verses 
or. poems (fadyas), intended to be sung to the accompaniment of dances or other 


3 Sec ‘Apabrarhéa Metres (I)! in the Bombay University Journal, May, 1938, 
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kinds of bodily movements and gestures. We should remember how the early 
svara-sangita of the Rg-Vedic days was developed in the schools of the Sáma- 
Veda and gave rise to the different régas and ráginis of the later day. Ultimately, 
at some time in the middle ages, these two streams of our music, viz. the one 
of voice-modulation and the other of time-regulated stress, came to be combined 
into a harmonious whole by music enthusiasts. This combination enhanced 
the charm of the music; but it totally neglected the poetical side of the composi- 
tion itself. Besides, it became too complicated to be utilized in their poetical 
works by bards and poets for whom, naturally, poetical merit was more im- 
portant than music. 
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T origin of Sanskrit grammar is shrouded in mystery, The first-ever men- 
tion of it by name is found in the Gopatha Brühmana! in which various gram- 
matical terms also occur. Earlier, the urge to analyse speech, which is the 
basis of all grammatical literature, was alluded to in the Tatttiriya Samhita.® 
One of its oft-quoted passages relates the myth of how the gods went to Indra 
and requested him to split up speech. Indra obliged them by parting it in the 
middle, thus splitting it up. 


PANINI : HISTORY AND TRADITION 


The earliest extant systematic treatment of grammar is Pànini's Astddhydayi, 
with its 3,995 sitras (formulas), divided into eight adkydyas (chapters) of four 
pádas (quarters) each. There were, however, grammarians before Panini, for 
the great grammarian himself mentions by name many of his predecessors? 
and hints at the existence of many more.* Thus he testifies to considerable gram- 
matical activity having taken place before him. This fact is also borne out by the 
various older technical terms he uses,5 and also the discrepancies and the pro- 
miscuous use of some expressions in his work.* Panini deals with both Sanskrit 
and Vedic grammar and mainly Vedic accent, though he deals more fully with 
Sanskrit grammar. 

According to tradition, Panini lived in the fifth century B.c., although 
critics like Keith would like to place him about 350 s.c. He was a native of 
Śālātura, near Attock, now in Pakistan; Hiuen Tsang records that he saw a 
statue there to his memory. Pánini, as his name would suggest, was the son of 
Panina, although the Bhavisya Purána" would have us believe that his father’s 
name was Samana. Päņini’s mother, Daksi, was the sister of Vyádi who com- 
posed Sargraha, said to have contained a hundred thousand verses on Sanskrit 


1 I. 24. 

3 VI. 4.7 

3 Vide Panini’s reference to earlier dedryas in IV. 1.17; IV. 1.157; VII. 3.46; etc. 

4 Apigali (VI. 1.92), Küéyapa (VIII. 4.67), Gárgya (VII. 3.99; VIII. 3.20; VIII. 4.67), Galava 
(VI. 3.61; VII. 1.74; VIII. 4.67), Cákravarmapa (VI. 1.130), Bháradvàja (VII. 2.64), Sáka(áyana 
(ILI. 4.111; VIII. 3.18; VIII. 4.50), S&kalya (I. 1.16; VI. 1.127; VIII. 3.19; VIII. 4.51), Sphotayana 
(VI. 1.128). 

5 M. D. Shastri, "The Relation of Panini’s Technical Devices to his Predecessors’, Proceedings and 
Transactions of the All India Oriental Conference, 4th Session, Vol. II, 1928, pp. 465-74. 

* I, S. Pawate, The Structure of the Asfddhydyi, Chapters VIII and IX, pp. 93, 109. 

* II. 31.2. 
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grammar and, more particularly, grammatical philosophy.* Tradition regards 
Panini as the pupil of the sage Varga who was the brother of the sage Upavarsa. 
A legend ascribes Pánini's death to an encounter with a lion.? Panini lived after 
Yāska, the author of Nirukta (a work on Vedic etymology), and, according to 
some texts, was a contemporary of Mahapadma Nanda in the fifth century 
B.c.9 Highly scientific and precise in his treatment, which won him well- 
deserved praise,! Pánini was greatly concerned with the economy of words. 
To effect this economy he adopted many devices in which, in the words of Keith, 
'the cases are used pregnantly, verbs are omitted, leading rules are under- 
stood to govern others which follow; above all algebraic formulae replace real 
words’, The whole scheme of his work covering the eight adhydyas, as described 
by Keith, comprised the treatment of *technical terms and rules of interpreta- 
tion (1), nouns in composition and case relations (i); the adding of suffixes to 
roots (iii) and to nouns (iv, v), accent and changes of sound in word formation 
(vt, vit) and the word in the sentence (viii). But this scheme is constantly interrup- 
ted, rules being interpolated illogically because it was convenient to do, or be- 
cause space could thus be saved, for the whole book is dominated by the aim 
to be as brief as possible’. 


KATYAYANA, PATANJALI, AND BHARTRHARI 


Many grammarians followed Panini during the next two centuries, but 
their works are no longer extant; we know of them because their names and 
quotations from their works are found in Pataüjali's Mahábhásya. Some of 
these names are: Katyayana, Bharadvaja, Sunága, Vyághrabhüti, and Vaiyà- 
ghrapadya. All these grammarians wrote vàrttikas (aphorisms) on Panini’s work. 
Among them, Katyayana wrote várttikas on 1,245 of Panini’s sztras and these 
were incorporated and commented upon by Patafijali in his Mahábhágya. 

Patafijali is believed to be an incarnation of the Serpent Sesa, who is 
Visnu’s resting place. He may be said to belong to the second century B.C., 
a contention that is supported by the fact that he refers in his Mahábhásya to 
the Mauryas (V. 3. 69), to Pusyamitra of the Sunga dynasty (III.1.26), and to 
a Greek invader, identified as Menander (111.2.3). In addition to his com- 
ments upon Kátyáyana's váritikas, Patafijali deals with some of the sütras in 
Panini’s work not taken up by Kátyáyana, explaining and justifying them, 
and occasionally rejecting them. 


* Bhartrhari, Mahdbhágyadipiká, MS., p. 30; Puņyarāja, Vdkyapadiyatikà, Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Benares, p. 383; N&geéa, Mahdbhdsyapradipoddyota, Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1917, p. 55. 

* Vide: Sirhho uydkarapasya kartur aharat prándn priydn panineh-Pafcatantra, 11. 36. 

19 Aryamahjusrimilakalpa, 427; Kathdsaritsdgara, I. 4. 

11 Cf. Itipduini. Tatpánini. Páninifabdo loke prakdsate...and...dkumdrarh yasah pdninéh.—Kdfikd under the 
sütras 11. 1.6, 13. 

18 A. B. Keith, HSL, pp. 423-24. 
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Patafijali's Mahdbhasya ‘is one of the most important treatises on Sanskrit 
grammar; it influenced later grammatical works to a very great extent. It is 
written in a pleasant and lively conversational style, while the proverbial ex- 
pressions which occur in it and its references to matters of everyday life serve 
both to enliven the discussion and“to provide valuable hints regarding the 
conditions of life and thought in Pataiijali’s time. According to a tradition 
recorded by Bhartrhari? and by Kalhana (twelfth century), the study of the 
Mahádbhásya at one time fell upon bad days; it was, however, later revived by 
scholars such as Candrácárya (fifth century a.p.). There are numerous wttis 
(commentaries) on this work, and a good number of them are still in manuscript 
form. One commentary is Pradipa, written by the pre-thirteenth century 
Kashmirian scholar, Kaiyata; the seventeenth century critic Náge$a wrote a 
commentary on Pradipa, which he called Uddyota. Bhartrhari’s commentary 
was called the Mahàbhàsya-dipikà; Helárája, however, referred to it as Tripadi, 
suggesting that it covered only the first three pädas of the first adhydya. Its only 
available manuscript, now in Berlin, is but a fragment; it goes up to the fifty- 
third süfra of the first pdda of the first adhkydya. 

The three great grammarians we have so far referred to, Panini, Kátyáyana, 
and Patafijali, are called collectively the munitraya (the three sages). After 
them came Bhartrhari, although his date is very uncertain. He is usually 
assigned a date between the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., and according 
to the Chinese traveller, I-tsing, he died about a.p. 615. Some scholars, how- 
ever, place him in the fifth century between a.p. 450 and 500,!* while others 
place him in the third century, or even earlier." 

Bhartrhari is the author of two works, the Mahábhá;ya-dipika, already men- 
tioned, and the Vákyapadiya, a grammatico-philosophical work in three kándas 
(sections) called the Brahma-kánda (dealing with supreme Logos), the odkya- 
kända (dealing with sentences), and the pada-kdénda (dealing with words), 
the last being styled the prakirmaka-kánda (miscellaneous section). Since it 
consists of these three books, the Vakyapadiya also carries the alternative name 
of Trikándi (the three-sectioned book). Altogether it has 1,966 karikds (comment 
in metrical form). Of these, 1,323 are found in the fada-kánda divided into 
fourteen samuddefas (chapters). A commentary on the first and second Kdndas 
was written by Bhartrhari himself, while commentaries were written on the 
third Kápda by Helārāja and another Kashmirian scholar, Punyarája. An 


13 Vákyapadtya, II. 4.89. 


1 Réjatarangigi, I. 176. 
38 Being published serially in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 


18 The Vákyapadiya of Bhartphari, University of Poona Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, Vol. IT, 1965, 
Introduction, p. xiii. 

17 Sadhu Ram, ‘The Date of Bhartrhari’, Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, 
Vol. IX, Part II, 1952. 
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unidentified later commentator, probably of the North, condensed and simplified 
Bhartrhari's own commentary, while Vrsabhadeva, probably hailing from the 
South, wrote Paddhati in which Bhartrhari’s commentary was explained at 
length. 


THE ASTADHYAYI : COMMENTARIES AND REARRANGEMENTS 


The first extant orit#t on Panini’s Astddhydyi is the Kastké-vytti, the Banaras 
commentary, written jointly by Vimana and Jayáditya, who are usually regard- 
ed as having lived in the seventh century. The Kafiká-ertti is presumed to be 
a Buddhist work on account of the complete absence in it of marigala (benedic- 
tory verse) and also because of the liberty with which it handles the text, for 
it shows as many as fifty-eight variations from the original. The writers are also 
credited with the authorship of an independent treatise, the Vrttt-Sütra. Among 
other prominent commentaries on the Astádhyàyi is Bhága-vrtti by Bhartrhari 
or Vimalamati, although this work is now no longer available. There is also 
the BAásá-vrtti by Purugottamadeva (sixteenth century A.D.) who drew inspira- 
tion from both the Küfiká and the Bhága-vrttis. Durghafa-vrtti, a work on some 
selected sütras from the Astddhyayi, was written by the Buddhist scholar, Sarana- 
deva; he mentions the date of his work as Saka era!* 1095, which is a.D. 1172. 
The name of this work is derived from the fact that it seeks to offer justification 
for durghatas, i.e. points which are normally difficult to justify by grammar. 
The last of the important commentaries on the A;tddAyàyi is Sütra-prakása by 
the well-known sixteenth century South Indian writer Appaya Diksita. 

The Kastkd-vrtti has two important commentaries. In the seventh century 
was written JVydsa or Küsiká-otvarana-pafiiká by Jinendrabuddhi,” and in the 
eleventh century was written Haradatta's Pada-mafijari.*? 

In about the eleventh century, the Astádhyáyi was given a new form by the 
Buddhist scholar, Dharmakirti. He rearranged some of the useful sitras topic- 
wise. In about the fourteenth century% another Buddhist scholar, Vimala- 
sarasvati, did precisely the same thing in a work called Rüpamálà. About a cen- 
tury later, the Andhra scholar Ramacandra, in his Prakriyd-kaumudi, followed 
the same pattern but extended the scope of his work by including some of the 
siltras left out by his predecessors. Two commentaries were written on this work: 


18 An era founded by a Saka king Saliváhana approximately in a.D. 78. 

1* Shrish Chandra Chakravarti assigns Nydsa to A.D. 725-50. See Introduction to his edition of the 
Nydsa, Varendra Research Society, Rajashahi, 1913, p. 26. 

39 Jhid. Yudhisthira Mimamsaka places Haradatta Miira in A.p. 1058, vide Sathskyta Vydkarana 
Süstra Kä Itihása, Second Edition, Vol. I, Samvat 2020, p. 473. On the authority of the Bhavigya Purána, 
Jacobi believes that Haradatta died by about A n. 878-—7BBRAS., Vol. XXIII, p. 31. 

* K. P. Trivedi takes Dharmakirti and Vimalasarasvati to be contemporariés. According to him, 
the Rüpdsatára and the Rüpamdld were composed about the same time, vide Introduction to his edition of 
the Prakriydkaumudi, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXIII, 1925, p. xxxiii. 
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the Prakriyd-prakdga by Sesakrsna (sixteenth century a.p.), the teacher of the 
famous Bhattoji Diksita; and Prasáda by Viththala (sixteenth century A.D.). 
Next came Siddhénta-kaumudi by Bhattoji Diksita (a.n. 1600-1650), which, in 
arrangement, closely followed Prakriyd-kaumudi and the earlier works, but differ- 
ed from them in that it incorporatéd all of Panini’s sütras. Siddhánta-kaumudi 
is the most popular extant manual on Sanskrit grammar. Bhattoji Diksita him- 
self wrote a commentary on this work, which he called Praudha-manorama and 
his grandson Hari Diksita wrote a commentary on it called Sabda-raina. His 
principal aim in writing Sabda-ratna was to refute what he regarded as unfair 
criticism of Praudha-manoramá, which occurred in Praudha-manoramákuca-mardini 
by Panditaraja Jagannátha, a contemporary of his father, Bhanuji Diksita. 

Another commentary on Stddhdnta-kaumudi was written by Nagoji Bhatta 
(eighteenth century A.D.), a pupil of Hari Diksita. He wrote his commentary in 
two versions, the longer being called (Brhat) Sabdendu-sekhara, and the shorter 
Laghu-Sabdendu-sekhara. Nagoji Bhatta wrote another work in three versions, 
the Vaiyákarana-siddhánta-mafijüsa, The longer version was called simply Mañjūsā, 
the shorter version Laghu-mafijüsd, and the still shorter version Parama-laghu- 
mañjūsã. This work was an independent treatise on grammatical philosophy 
and semantics in the Navya-Nyàáya style (neo-logical style of argumentation). 
The author based his discussion mainly on Patafijali's Mahdbhdsya and on 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, but not unoften he differed from them, showing re- 
markable originality. Nagoji Bhatta also wrote Partbhdsendu-sekhara, a gloss on 
the paribhdsds (grammatical dicta). This was in line with such treatises as the 
Paribhásd-vriti by Sirodeva. 

A work by Bhattoji Diksita which deserves special mention is Sabda- 
kaustubha, although now it is available only in two fragments; one 
fragment comprises the first portion of the work, from the beginning to the 
end of the second pada of the third adhydya; the other fragment contains the 
fourth adhyáya. Sabda-kaustubha is an independent commentary on Pànini's 
Astüdhyàyi and is based primarily on Patafjjali's Mahdbhdsya, as the author 
himself expressly states?? and as Haradatta Mifra also states in his Pada-mafijari. 
Sabda-kaustubha was written earlier than Siddhánta-kaumudi, for it is referred 
to there, and it is in this work that the true greatness of Bhattoji Diksita as an 
original thinker is revealed. He summarized the main conclusions of his work 
in seventy-four káriküs. Kaundabhatta, Bhattoji Dikgita's nephew, embodied 
and expounded these seventy-four kdrikás in his Vatydkarana-bhisana which he 
wrote in three versions: the longer, (Brhat) Vaiyákarana-bhüsana; the shorter, 
Vaiydkarana-bhiisana-sdra; and the still shorter, Laghu-vaiydkarana-bhisana-sdra. 
Like the later work, Nagoji Bhatta's Mafjasé, Kaundabhatta's work deals with 


38 Phanibhdsitabhdsydbdheh jabdakaustubham uddhare — verse 3. 
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grammatical philosophy and semantics. Kaundabhatta lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, Varadaraja, Bhattoji Diksita’s 
pupil, evolved from Siddhánta-kaumudi two school manuals, Madhya-kaumudi and 
Laghu-kaumudi, These two manuals, especially the shorter one, Laghu-kaumudi, 
are very popular in fols (traditional Sanskrit schools) and pathasdlés (primary 
schools) even to this day. 

Among the works which are ancillary to Pápini's süfras is the Unádi-Sütra 
which is presupposed by Panini; it is ascribed to Sákatáyana. A later work, 
Dhátu-pátha, which is in substance that of Panini, was the source of inspiration 
for three works: Dhdtu-pradipa by Maitreyaraksita (A.D. 1165); Daiva by Deva 
on which Krsnalilááéuka Muni wrote a commentary, Purusakdra; and Madhaviya- 
dhátu-vrtti by Sáyana (thirteenth century A.D.). Gana-raina-mahodadhi by Vardha- 
mana (1140) does not seem to be based on the Ganapáfha of Panini, for Panini’s 
work itself has not' been handed down in its authentic form, since it has addi- 
tions and alterations made in the light of the Gagapájfhas of other grammatical 
treatises. A post-Patafijali writer, Santanava, composed the Phi}-Sitras, in which 
he dealt with the rules of accent, Vedic and classical. 


POST-PANINIAN SCHOOLS 


The Kátantra school: The earliest of the post-Pápinian schools is the 
Kàtantra (‘little treatise’). It is also known by two other names, Kaumàra 
and Kalapaka according to two traditions associated with its origin. The author 
of Katantra, Sarvavarman, is said to have propitiated Lord Siva who in turn 
ordered Kumàra-Kárttikeya, his son, to give instruction to Sarvavarman; thus 
the work came to be called Kaumára. Kumára-Kárttikeya is said to have inscrib- 
ed it in the first instance on the tail (kalápa) of his peacock and thus the work 
came to be called Xdldpaka, or because of the incorporation into it of some parts 
from a bigger treatise,” an obvious reference to brevity, for it is the shortest ex- 
tant grammar. Katentra was composed by Sarvavarman in about the first 
century A.D.* for a Sátaváhana king, as a tradition recorded in an old text 
would have us believe.9* A ortti on it was written by Durgasimha in the eighth 
century; and on the viti a nydsa (an elaborate commentary) called Sisyahitd, 
was written by Ugrabhüti in the eleventh century. A number of other commen- 
taries on Kátantra were also written. Kátantra also appears in Tibetan translation 


% Vide Hemacandra: Brhattantrat kala dpibati, Yudhisthira Mimamsaka, Sarhskyta Vyäkarana Sásira 
Kä Itihdsa, Second Edition, Samvat 2020, p. 502. 

** Winternitz, HIL, Vol. III, Part II, p. 439. 

s The king was not well vead in Sanskrit. To instruct him within six months, Sarvavarman 
composed Kálanira grammar. 

% Kathdsavitsdgara, I. 6-7. 
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with a supplement and Durgasirhha's commentary. Kdtanira had a consider- 
able influence on the Pali grammarian Kaccáyana and also on the Dravidian 
grammarians, and is still popular in Bengal. 

The Cándra Vyakarana school: Candra Vydkarana by the Buddhist scholar 
Candragomin (fifth century) is a work longer than Xdtantra but shorter than 
Astüdhydyl, its length being three-fourths of the length of Astddhydyi. It was 
once popular in the Buddhist countries of Kashmir, Tibet, and Nepal. Accord- 
ing to internal evidence, it was composed in about a.p. 470, the reference 
in the text being to the victory of a Jarta king over the Hiinas. ‘Jarta’ is taken 
to be a corruption for ‘Gupta’, and the king was, most probably, Skandagupta. 
From external evidence, however, its date of composition seems to be a.p. 600, 
the date mentioned in the accounts of the Chinese travellers. Candragomin, 
who is also called Candracarya, mentions in the beginning of his own vriti on 
Cándra Vyákarana that the special characteristics of his grammar are brevity, 
lucidity, and comprehensiveness. He was deeply versed in Patafijali's Mahd- 
bhdsya, and was associated with the revival of its study, as Bhartrhari and 
Kalhana (twelfth century) testify. 

The Jainendra Vyàkarana school: Although the Jainendra Vyàkarama is 
considered to be the work of Jina Mahavira himself, it was actually composed 
by Püjyapàda Devanandin (c. sixth century). The colophons in the manuscript 
itself testify to this. It is a sort of condensation of the works of Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patafijah; it has a recast, meant for beginners, which is called Pafica-vastu. 
Two recensions of the Jainendra Vydkarana are extant, the northern and the 
southern. There is wide divergence between the two texts, for the northern 
recension has about three thousand sätras while the southern has three thou- 
sand seven hundred. There are also many variations in expression in the 
sütras. There are two vrítis on the Jainendra Vydkarana: the Mahávrttt by Abhaya- 
nandin and the Laghu-jainendra by Mahdcandra. There is also a nydsa, Sabdám- 
bhoja-bhüskara, by Prabhácandra (a.p. 1075-1125). 

The Sakatéyana Vyakarana school: The Sabdánufásana by  Palyakirti 
(ninth century) now goes by the name of Sakatáyana Vydkarana. It was composed 
during the reign of the Rástraküta king Amoghavarga I (a.p. 814-77). The 
evidence for this is furnished by the fact that he gave the name Amoghd to the 
extensive commentary he wrote on his own work, and also by thc actual mention 
of the name of the king in one of the illustrations.” Prabhácandra wrote a 
nyasa on the Amoghá-vrtti. Yaksavarman wrote a commentary, Cintámani on 
the Sdkatdyana Vyákarana, in which he alluded to its all-comprehensive nature; 
the sütras, he said, included what in other grammars would bc conveyed by tstzs 
(grammatical principles) or by upasamkhydnas (additional grammatical rules). 


8? Adahad amoghavarjo' rdtin. 
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The Siddha-Hemacandra school: The Siddha-Hemacandra, or simply the 
Haima Vydkaraga, was based on the Sákajdyana Vydkaraga and was written by 
Hemacandra Siri for King Jayasirnha Siddharaja. The king procured from 
Kashmir eight older works for Hemacandra Süri's use. The Haima Vydkarapa 
is a grammar of Prakrit as well as of Sanskrit; 3,566 säras, constituting the 
first seven adhyáyas, deal with Sanskrit grammar, while 1,119 süfras, constituting 
the eighth adhydya, deal with Prakrit grammar. The work is a good manual, 
practical in arrangement and terminology—an aspect in which it agrees 
mainly with Katanira, It omits Vedic grammar and accent. Hemacandra Siri 
wrote his work in two versions called Laghi, the shorter, and JByhati, the 
longer. He also wrote a vrt&i on his work, and an extensive treatise called the 
Brhannyása. 

The Sarasvati-kanthabharana school: The most extensive of the grammars 
is the Sarasvati-kanthabharana written by the Paramara king Bhoja (eleventh 
century A.D.). The total number of sütras in it is 6,421, which is 2,426 more 
than even the Astadhydyi has. This is because, included in the very sütras are 
the upddts (the suffix una etc.), the partbhdsds, and the ganas (groups of words). 
The work deals with Sanskrit and Vedic grammar. The first seven adÁyàyas 
are devoted to Sanskrit grammar, while the eighth deals with Vedic grammar 
and accent. Three commentaries have been written on the Sarasvati-kanthübha- 
rana: Hyrdayahérint by Dandanatha Narayana Bhatta; Purusakára by Krsnalilà- 
Suka Muni; and Raína-darpaga by Ramasithhadeva. 


OTHER WORKS 


Grammars continued to be written in later centuries too, but they could at 
best find only local acceptance. Of these, the following four are of some im- 
portance: 

The Samksipta-sdra: Kramadi$vara wrote the Samkstpta-sdra after 1150. In 
its first seven adhyáyas it deals with Sanskrit grammar, and in the eighth with 
Prakrit grammar. This work is also known as Jaumára after its redactor Jumara- 
nandin. In the colophons of many of the manuscripts Jumaranandin is styled 
Maháràjádhiràja. Goyicandra Autthasanika, a later writer, appended supple- 
ments to this grammar and wrote commentaries on its siltras, unddis, and the 
paribhasds. The Samksipta-sdra, however, was popular only in the western part 
of Bengal. 

The Mugdha-bodha: Among the works written by Vopadeva (thirteenth 
century), who flourished under King Mahadeva of Devagiri, was the Mugdha- 
bodha, a small manual on grammar. Many commentaries have been written 
on it, the best known among them being the one by Durgádasa Vidyavagiéa 
(seventeenth century A.p.). The Mugdha-bodha attained gréat popularity in 
Bengal, and it is still in use there. Two other works by Vopadeva are the 
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Kavi-kalpadruma, a work on roots, and a commentary on this called the Kama- 
dhenu. | 

The Supadma Vyákarand: Written in 1375 by Padmanábha (fourteenth cen- 
tury A.D.), the Supadma Vydkarana was popular in the eastern part of Bengal. 
Five commentaries have been written on it, including the Pafjikd by the author 
himself and the Supadma-inakaranda by Visnu Misra. 

The Sárasvata Vyákara$a: This grammar is traditionally ascribed to Anu- 
bhütisvarüpácárya, although it might actually have been composed by Naren- 
drácárya, Anubhütisvarüpücürya being merely a prakriydkdra. As Vopadeva 
does not mention this work, it was probably written after him but before the 
Mohammedan ruler Ghiasuddhin Khilji (a.D. 1469-1500), since one of his 
ministers, Punyarája, wrote an extensive commentary on it called Prakriyd. 
This grammar has been widely commented upon; in fact, it has as many as 
eighteen commentaries and two recasts. 

The Liügànufüsanas: Of some grammatical importance are the treatises 
on gender known as the LitigdnuSdsanas, Some of them are ascribed to Panini, 
Vararuci, Sákatáyana, and Hemacandra (twelfth century). There are two 
about whose date and authorship there is no dispute. These are by Harsadeva 
(A.D. 606-47) and by Vámana (c. a.p. 800). 
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E shall surely do grave injustice to the grammatical literature of India, 

if we are inclined to leok upon grammar only as a number of aphorisms 
serving no other useful purpose than the formation and analysis of words with 
which people are generally acquainted. In ancient India no enquiry was ever 
made that did not directly or indirectly aim at a higher realization of truth 
and a-greater fulfilment of life. And no department of study seems to have 
been more fruitful than grammar in this respect. 

The grammatical dissertations of the Hindus were not confined to a narrow 
fold, nor were the Hindu grammarians content with mere formulation of rules 
for the guidance of words. It must be said to the credit of the sabdtkas (grammani- 
ans) that they succeeded in discovering a path of spiritual discipline even 
through the labyrinthine mass of grammatical speculations. Enquiries into 
the ultimate nature of vdc (speech) led them to a sublime region of sddhand 
(spiritual discipline)—a region of perfect bliss and joy. The cultivation of 
grammar gave rise to a spiritual vision which, so to speak, enabled the vág- 
yogavid (knower of the secret of speech) to visualize Brahman in the varnamald 
(wreath of letters). Letters are denoted in Sanskrit by the same term (aksara) 
as is often applied to Brahman. A glance into the words in which akjara has 
been interpreted by grammarians of old will serve to open our eyes to the 
supreme importance of varpas! (letters). To the spiritual insight of Patafijali, 
varnas were not only phonetic types but glowing sparks of Brahman illumining 
the entire sphere of existence. 

Besides its spiritual significance, Sanskrit grammar seems to be the only 
branch of study that can claim a sufficient degree of scientific precision in its 
procedure. It is a unique record of the development of Indian mind in the 
domain of linguistic pursuit. It is not too much to say that the science of grammar 
deserves a prominent place in the world of fástras (scriptures). It is called the 
‘mouth of the Vedas’ and is intimately connected with the Vedas as one of 
the six Vedángas. Grammar derives its importance from the fact of its being 
indispensable for understanding the Vedas, It is held that the study of grammar 
is a kind of religious penance (tapas) the result of which is immediately perceiv- 
ed.? It is stated further that the cultivation of grammar is a path which ulti- 
mately leads to the Pure Light of God.? This is why Patafijali eulogized gram- 

1 Mahábhásya, I. 1. 2. Also Vartitka. 


3 Vakyapadiya, I, 2. 
3 Ibid, 
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mar as the most important member of the Vedangas. Bhartrhari, the philoso- 
pher-grammarian, has not only raised the status of grammar to the dignity of 
the Smrti and the Agama, but went to the length of asserting that ‘Grammar 
is veritably the door leading to final beatitude.* Grammar is also said to be 
the purest of all branches of learnimg.* 

The study of grammar represents a remarkable phase of Indian culture. 
No other country can boast of having produced such an extensive literature in 
the field of grammatical speculations, and in no part of the world was the 
study of grammar carried on with so -much zeal and assiduity. According to 
the custom prevalent in ancient India, the Brahmins used to read grammar as 
soon as the sacrament of upanayana (investiture of holy thread) was over; and 
it was only when they became considerably conversant with grammar that they 
took to the study of the Vedas.* The necessity of making a thorough study of 
grammar was even felt by the gods. Tradition runs that Indra took up the study 
of grammar under the tutorship of Brhaspati. 

We should not, however, forget the main issue. While paving the path for 
one's admission into other departments of study, the study of grammar used 
to serve a still more beneficial purpose. Grammar in its religious and mystical 
speculations has been in line with the teachings of the Upanisads, reinterpreting 
the same doctrines of yoga and updsand as are found in the sacred texts of India.’ 

In reviewing the history and development of grammatical speculations, 
the basic issue that often needs elucidation is the question of spiritual signifi- 
cance of the study of grammar: How may the study of grammar be of any direct 
help to the spiritual inspiration of man? Those who are trained to suppose 
that grammar has nothing to do with the highest problem of our life labour 
under a pitiable delusion. It was left to Patafijali and his followers to unlock 
the portal of a new kingdom of thought, so as to throw light upon the ultimate 
end of all enquiries into words. The Mahábhásya portended the birth of a form 
of sádhanád in which sabda as sphota or eternal verbum had to be worshipped with 
all the reverence of a divinity.? In order to attain union with Brahman or to 
get oneself completely merged in the Absolute, one is directed to take up the 
mystic path of fabda-sádhaná.? 

Pataüjali seems to have been the first among the Indian grammarians to 
give a spiritualistic colour to the speculations of grammar. The Sabdabrahmo- 


* Ibid. 

5 Ibid. 

* Mahábhásya, 1. 1. 1, 

1 Vide Yoga-Sütra, 1. 27-28. 

5 Pataüjali says that one should pursue the study of grammar for the supreme object of attaining 
equality with the great God. 

* While commenting on the rk (R.V., X.6.71), Patañjali has laid stress on the necessity of 
making a thorough study of grammar, because it renders one capable of attaining union with Brahman. 
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pasand (the worship of Brahman as Logos or Word), as is depicted in the 
Upanisads, had undoubtedly influenced his trend of religious thought. Then 
came Bhartrhari, the author of the Vákyapadiya, who brought his robust genius 
and spiritual discipline to bear upon the problems of grammar. A purely 
Vedàntic outlook permeates all his interpretations. We find in the Vakyapadiya 
the emergence of a developed form of sddhand where the dominant note is more 
philosophical than grammatical, The last of the trinity is Nagesa who, following 
in the wake of Patafijali and Bhartrhari, made an elaborate attempt to elucidate 
the philosophical side of grammatical dissertations,’ 

The mysticism underlying the phenomena of speech was undoubtedly the 
aspect which made the deepest impression upon the grammarian. The utterance 
of sound is to him a vivid materialization of consciousness. To the grammarian 
sabda (word) is not a lifeless mechanism invented by man. It is more than a mere 
sound or symbol. It is consciousness that splits itself up into the twofold category 
of sabda (word) and artha (meaning), and what we call vāc as the vehicle of 
communication, is nothing but an outer expression of caitanya (spirit) that is 
lying within.” 

Patafijali has taken notice of two kinds of words, namely, nitya (eternal) 
and karya (created). By the former he understands the supreme Reality that 
transcends all limitations of time and space. The attributes whereby the Vedán- 
tins describe Brahman or the Absolute have all been used by Pataiijali in his 
interpretation of nitya-iabda.* He has more than once drawn our attention 
to this eternal character of sabda. This will give us some idea of the magnitude 
in which sabda was understood by the reputed grammarian whom tradition 
makcs an incarnation of the Lord. His poetical description of vargas (letters), 
to which we have already referred, best illustrates the spiritual outlook of his 
rind. From what he has quoted from the Vedas in laudation of våc and vyakarana 
(word and grammar), it is sufficiently clear that he was an ardent and devout 
worshipper of 4c, belonging to that class of mystics who in their spiritual 
experience make no distinction between Pard Vác and Para Brahman. Patañjali 
used to look upon sabda as a great divinity (mahdn devak) that makes its presence 
felt by every act of utterance. He was a yogin whose inward intuitive vision 
(pratibha-jidna) permitted him to have a look into that ‘eternal flow of Pure 
Consciousness undisturbed from outside’. He was a true type of Brahmin who 
visualized the ultimate nature of vāc by dispelling the darkness of ignorance 
through the aid of his illuminating knowledge of sabda-tativa. The worship of 


10 Cf. his Sabdendu-sekhara. 


! Punyaraja under Vákyapadiya, 1.1.1. 
18 Mahábhàásya, 1.1.1. 


13 Punyaraja has alluded to that subtle and invisible form of vāc which is undifferentiated from 
meaning. 


^ Helár&ja under Vakypapadiya, 111.32. 
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vdc with its origin in the Upanisads!* which found so prominent an expres- 
sion in the Agamas, was earnestly followed up by the Sdbdikas, particularly 
by Patafijali and Bhartrhari. Sabdabrahmopdsand as we find in grammatical 
dissertations, is only a reproduction of the teachings of the Upanisads. 

A flash of divine light is said te.dawn upon a man who knows the secret 
relation between the denoted thing (vdcya) and the denoting word (vdcaka). 
Patafijali has quoted a verse which enjoins that he who knows the proper use of 
words is allowed to obtain eternal bliss in the next world.!* This is the con- 
summation pictured to himself by a vdg-yogavid; and this is all that he longs to 
attain as the highest reward of his lifelong pursuit. The conception of vāc as a 
powerful deity (vág-devi) and the glorification of the same as aksara or udpita 
resulted in most important consequences for the spiritual discipline of life. This 
is a mode of updsand (worship or meditation) from which the grammarians of 
India drew all their spiritual inspirations. 

Words are not mere sounds as they ordinarily seem to be. They have a 
subtle and intellectual form within. The internal source from which they 
evolve is calm and serene, eternal and imperishable. The real form of vdc, as 
opposed to the external sound, lies far beyond the range of ordinary percep- 
tion. We are told that it requires a good deal of sadhand to have a glimpse of the 
purest form of speech. The Vedic verse (rk) to which Patafijali has referred 
bears evidence of this fact. Vac is said to reveal her divine self only to those who 
are so trained as to understand her real nature." Such was the exalted nature 
of vác upon which the grammarian used to meditate. 

Patafijali has also shown the religious consequence resulting from the study 
of grammar. The application of words in conformity with the rules of grammar 
is considered to be a kind of dharma (religious duty). Though correct and 
corrupt words are equally significant in ordinary parlance, he strongly believes 
that the use of correct words is alone attended with religious merits. 

Having regard to the facts under review, one may be led to believe that the 
science of grammar belongs to the class of religious texts and it has actually 
received the same treatment at the hands of Bhartrhari and others. It may, how- 
ever, be asked how a matter-of-fact science like grammar could come to be re- 
garded as such. An answer to this riddle is suggested by the author of the 
Sabda-kaustubha. Just as one, he observes, is said to have received through acci- 
dental fortune the much-coveted jewel (cintámagi)? in his search after shells 
(sukti), so the grammarians, while dealing with the nature of words, preached 


15 Cha, U., VIII.2. 

1* Maháàbhá;ya, 1. l. 1. 

VU RV. X.6.71. 

18 Mahäbhäsya, 1. 1. 1. 

19 A fabulous gem believed to fulfil any wish of its possessor. 
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the doctrine of absolute monism of the Upanisads and ultimately found Brah- 
man as the essence of väe. Grammarians, as we all know, started with the 
physical analysis of words and conceived sound as that which clothes itself 
with varnas. They did not, however, rest there but proceeded still further and 
on minute examination of the internal phenomena, grasped the remotest form 
of sound, i.e. sphofa, the eternal verbum, indivisible and really significant unit 
of speech, which is manifested outwardly by letters and words. 

The doctrine of sphota, as expounded and nourished by the grammarian, 
marks the climax of mysticism'reached by Sanskrit grammar. The assumption 
of a spiritual phenomenon like sphota, to which all sounds are reducible and from 
which all meanings follow, furnishes a clue to the origin of sound. To the 
grammarian sphofa is indivisible (akhanda) and represents consciousness (caitanya) 
in its purest form. Its sacred and lofty nature was so much exaggerated by the 
grammarians that it was finally identified with Brahman (cf. Vaiydkarana-bhüsana- 
sdra). The conclusion at which the grammarians had arrived after all their 
speculations on Sabda-tativa is the supreme identity of vàc and Brahman. 

Bhartrhari, as a staunch advocate of sphota-vada, started with the proposition 
that sabda-tattva and Brahma-tattva are interchangeable.” Though their proce- 
dure is secular and artificial to all appearance, the grammarians, says Bhartr- 
hari, had an eye to the reality of things. He has more than once sought to impress 
upon us how avidyã or negation of truth has always been resorted to by all 
departments of study in their respective manners of presenting facts. But the 
grammarian succeeded by the grace of intensive meditation (sddhand) in grasp- 
ing the supreme truth though walking along the bewildering track of illusion. 
This was the triumph of their spiritual experience. 

No grammarian seems to have gone farther than Bhartrhari in harmonizing 
grammatical speculations with the sublime teachings of Advaita philosophy. 
All words and meanings, he holds, are but the apparently different aspects of 
one and the same thing. He was thus conscious of that mahdsattd or Highest 
Universal which permeates all. He makes his Vedantic position perfectly clear 
when he says: saétd represents the real essence of all things; it seems to be mani- 
fold in consequence of the diversity of objects; it is to be regarded as the summum 
genus which is denoted by all words, all prdtipadtkas (basic nominal stems), verbal 
roots and suffixes like iva and tal.* It goes without saying that sattd, as spoken 
of above, is the eternal supreme Self of the Vedünta. 


% Vákyapadiya, I. 1. 
s Jhid., III. 33-34. 
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NE of the most important branches of technical literature in Sanskrit is 
lexicography. At the same time, however, lexicography is its most neglected 
branch. Yet, a knowledge of vocables is as necessary as a knowledge of grammar 
for a systematic study of Sanskrit words, their origin, and development. In- 
formation regarding words and their usage in the space-time context can be 
gathered only from the Sanskrit lexicographical works which have been com- 
posed over centuries. Such a study is, however, impossible unless the student 
knows the extent of this lexical literature. Sanskrit lexical literature 1s so vast, 
and the published works so few, that a student of philology, especially one who 
wishes to study the history of words in chronological order and solely from 
Sanskrit lexicons, can hardly gather sufficient knowledge of the history of 
words from the material now available. We know very little about the chrono- 
logy and content of numerous lexicons which still exist only in manuscript form. 
All we have now are standard lexicons such as the Amarakosa by Amarasimha, 
the Abhidhána-cintámani and the Anekártha-satgraha by Hemacandra, the Medini- 
kosa by Medinikara, some commentaries on them, and a few other works. In the 
present article, therefore, an attempt is made to give a brief survey of the 
Sanskrit lexical works composed down the centuries. 
The history of Sanskrit lexicographical literature can be divided into four 
periods: (7) up to a.D. 500; (ii) from 500 to 1000; (27) 1000 to 1500; and (iv) 
1500 to about 1820. 


FIRST PERIOD 


The first period covers those works, including commentaries, which were 
composed prior to Amarasirhha's Amarakosa. The starting point in the compila- 
tion of works on lexicography may be said to be the Nighantu, a vocabulary of 
Vedic words and thus the oldest lexicon so far known. According to the deriva- 
tion of the word nighagiu, as given by Aupamanyava and accepted by YAska, 
it comprises a list of Vedic words. As it has come down to us, the Nighantu consists 
of five chapters, the first three of which form the main body of the book and are 
called naighantuka-kénda. The fourth is called naigama-kdnda and the fifth 
daivata-kánda. The first kánda deals with synonyms, the second with homonyms, 
while the third gives the names of deities, The topics include: (2) physical things 
such as earth, air, and water; (ii) objects of nature such as clouds, dawn, day, 
and night; (12) the human body and its limbs such as arms and fingers; (tv) 
objects and qualities associated with people such as wealth and prosperity or 
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anger and fighting; and (v) physical abstract qualities such as heaviness or light- 
ness.! 

Two commentaries on the Nighantu are known to us: the Nirukta by Yaska 
(800-700 5.c.) and the Jighantu-nirvacana by Devarája Yajvan (twelfth century 
A.D.). 

The Nirukta is a thorough commentary on the Nighantu. Instead of merely 
explaining the words or passages occurring in the text, the Nirukta gives, besides 
the meanings of the words, the references to the terms as they are used in the 
Vedic literature, Yàska, the celebrated author of this work, quotes Vedic 
passages and tries to give the derivation of every word found in the Nighentu. 
On the Nirukta two commentaries are known to us. One is by Durgácárya who, 
according to Rajwade,? lived before the tenth century; the other is by Skanda- 
svamin and Maheásvara, who are believed to have lived between A.D. 1060 and 
1350. The former is important from the textual point of view, for it repeats 
every word used by Yaska. Thus the whole text of the Nirukta could be 
reproduced from this work alone. 

The second commentary on the Nighantu, Nighantu-nirvacana by Devaraja 
Yajvan, was composed with a view to supplying all that was wanting in Yáska's 
commentary. The JVighanju-nirvacana is an important text as it gives a collation: 
of a number of manuscripts of the Vighantu consulted by Devarajs Yajvan before 
writing his commentary. 

Only a few lexical works seem to have been composed between the 
compilation of the Mghantu and the fifth century a.n. when Amara flourished. 
Among the predecessors of Amara to whom lexicons are attributed are Vyadi, 
Katya, Utpala, and Dhanvantari, but at present nothing is known about these 
lexicons or their authors. The existence of the lexicons is known only through 
citations in later commentarial literature. Vyàdi is very often quoted by well- 
known authors like Hemacandra, and was apparently a renowned lexicographer. 
Vyàdi is also quoted in the commentaries on the Amarakosa written by Raya- 
mukuta and Mahefvara. From all these quotations it appears that Vyádi's 
lexicon was arranged in groups of synonyms and also contained a chapter on 
homonyms. Kátya's lexicon, too, seems to have contained both synonyms and 
homonyms. The Dhanvantari-nighantu attributed to Dhanvantari is a glossary 
of materia medica and is believed to have existed in three different recensions. It 
gives a vocabulary of medicinal herbs and plants including their properties. 


SECOND PERIOD 


The second stage in the history of Sanskrit lexicography begins with Amara- 
sirhha's Amarakosa, the standard and the most popular work, which was com- 


1 L. Sarup, The Nighangu (1920), Introduction, p. 13. 
* Nirukta (Marathi translation), p. 1278. 
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posed in about a.p. 500. Other works of this period include the lexicon of 
Rabhasapála, Anekdrtha-samuccaya by SAsvata, Anekártha-dhvani-mafjari by 
Mahaksapanaka, and the Vaijayantikosa by Yadavaprakaéa. 

Among the lexicons, the Amarakosa is regarded as a work of paramount autho- 
rity. The commentaries on numergus Sanskrit works frequently quote Amara- 
simha’s lexicon. It has the widest circulation, and in all the schools and in 
every sect it is regarded as a work of unquestionable authority.? The popularity 
of the Amarakosa can also be determined from the fact that in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum, Aufrecht records not less than forty commentaries on this work. 

Amarasimha’s lexicon is popularly known by the name of JVámaliügá- 
nusdsana which means ‘a work which deals with vocables and their genders’. 
It is also known as Trikdndi, since it is divided into three books or kándas: 
(i) svarga-kdada, dealing with heavenly matters; (ii) bhümi-kánda, dealing with 
earthly matters; and (tt?) sdmünya-kánda, dealing with general matters. The 
whole work is written in metrical form in enustubh metre. The major part of the 
work deals with synonyms and only a small section, which is called the ndndrtha- 
varga (miscellaneous section), is devoted to homonyms; this section is arranged 
after the final consonants. The indeclinables are treated in one chapter, while 
the last section is devoted to the general rules for determining gender. However, 
the arrangement of the work is faulty, for one finds it extremely difficult, with- 
out the help of an index, to trace a particular word in the lexicon. The genders 
of the words are indicated in some cases by inflectional endings, while in other 
cases they are recorded with such words as stri, pus, or kliva, which are indi- 
cative of gender. 

In addition to Amarasimha’s Amarakosa and the commentaries on it, a 
number of other lexicons were written in this period. Among them a lexicon 
written by Rabhasapála between A.D. 500 and 900 is not now available and 
is known to us only through citations. These citations are found, however, in 
many works. He is one of the most oft-quoted authorities of Sarvananda, and 
he is also quoted by Ksirasvámin,' Medinikara, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Diksita, 
Bhanuji Diksita, and many others. This wide range of quotations by later 
writers is sufficient indication of me great popularity attained by Rabhasapáala's 
lexicon. 

The Anekdrtha-samuccaya by — (about the sixth century), which is 
popularly known as the Sdsvatakosa, is a dictionary of homonyms, but is not a 
complete kosa (dictionary). The words are not arranged alphabetically, nor are 
they arranged according to syllables, as found in many lexicons. The work 
consists of 807 verses and is divided into six sections, the last two of which deal 
with indeclinables. It is arranged in full verses, half verses, and even in quarter 


3 Wilson, Collected Works, TII, p. 166. 
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verses, Although it is a small work, it seems to have attained celebrity in later 
years. 

The Anekártha-dhvani-mafijari by Mah&ksapanaka was written before A.D. 
925. It is a dictionary of homonyms and consists of three chapters which re- 
peatedly devote a quarter, one-half, or the whole of a stanza to the meanings of 
words. 

The Parydya-ratna-mdlé, written in about A.D. 700, is a synonymous glossary 
of botanical terms. It contains the names of plants and herbs which 
were generally used by physicians at that time for medical purposes. It is not, 
however, a purely medical dictionary like the Rdja-nighantu of the thirteenth 
century, for in it we also find synonyms for other terms such as pdrvati, jayanta, 
brahmá, visnu, and bhrtya. 

Another medical glossary, and one written on the model of Paryáya-ratna- 
mala, is the Parydya-muktdvali by Harisena. It is written in metrical form and is 
divided into twenty-three sections.‘ 

The Abhidhána-ratna-málá was written by Halayudha in about a.D. 950. It is 
a small vocabulary of about 900 verses and deals mainly with synonyms, while 
the last chapter is devoted to homonyms and indeclinables. Although in most 
respects it follows the Amarakosa, it does not treat of genders so strictly as the 
Amarakosa does, and it is composed in a variety of metres, Haláyudha is said 
to have flourished in the middle of the tenth century and is identified with the 
author of the Kavi-rahasya,5 a grammatical work written in honour of King 
Krsna III (c. 940-70) of the Rastrakita family. 

The last lexicon to be composed during this period was probably the 
Vaijayantikosa by Yáàdavapraká$a, written before a.p. 1100. It is a voluminous 
lexicon in two broad divisions, one dealing with synonyms and the other with 
homonyms. The distinguishing feature of this work, and one that has consider- 
ably increased its bulk, is that it contains numerous words from Vedic literature. 
For this reason it is looked upon as a work of considerable merit and authority. 
Yàdavaprakàéa, who lived in South India, is identified with the preceptor of 
Ráàmàánuja, the celebrated staunch adherent of the Vaisnava school of Vedanta. 
Yadavaprakaéa is said to have been originally a devout follower of the Advaita 
philosophy of Sankara, but then, as a result of his discussion with his pupil 
Rāmānuja, he is supposed to have given up Advaitism in favour of the philo- 
sophy of Rámànuja.* 


* Sugandhi-varga, madhyagandha-varga, hinagandha-varga, sdraja-varga, ratna-varga, dhdtüpadhátu-varga, 
madhura-varga, amla-varga, ultamafdka-varga, tiktaddka-varga, puspa-varga, lildphala-varga, ‘kanda-varga, 
mahdurksa-varga, madhyamavrksa-varga, hrasvavrksa-varga, latd-varga, fimbisukadhdnya-varga, trnadhánya-varga, 
krtanna-varga, pdniya-varga, Gvadyaka-varga, and bhautikddi-varga. 

6 R, G. Bhandarkar, Report in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, p. 9. 

* Vaijayantikosa (Ed. G. Oppert), Preface, p. vi. 
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Being so popular, the Amarakosa naturally attracted the attention of com- 
mentators; so far we know of nearly sixty commentaries. Of these, five or six 
were printed but the rest are known to have existed only in manuscript form 
and are now lost. The following are some among these known commentaries: 

The Kámadhenu by Subhüticandra, written between a.p. 1062 and 1172, is 
probably the earliest known commentary on the Amarakosa. The author was a 
Buddhist. Professor Das Gupta is inclined to identify Subhüticandra with 
Subhütipála who was perhaps a Bengali." As Subhüticandra was a Buddhist, 
the manuscripts of his commentary on the Amarakosa are found preserved in 
Tibetan monasteries. The Xdmadhenu is an exhaustive and learned work and 
contains citations from numerous authorities. There are two factors that fix 
Subhüticandra's possible dates. One is that the Kadmadhenu contains a reference 
to Bhoja and two of his works, the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana and the Srigdra- 
prakása, and the date of Bhoja’s death is given as a.p. 1063. The other factor is a 
reference to Subhüticandra made by Saranadeva (twelfth century A.D.) in his 
Durghata-vrtti. 

Another early commentary on the Amarakosa is the Amarakosodghdtana 
written by Ksirasvámin in the latter half of the eleventh century. Ksirasvámin 
is supposed to have lived in Kashmir; according to some, he was a native of 
South India, while others believe him to have belonged to Central India. His 
commentary is a work of considerable merit, being rich in citations from previ- 
ous works. At times he gives his own interpretations which differ from those 
given by other commentators. His explanations are very brief and contain the 
etymology of every word occurring in the text. 

A Bengali commentator named Sarvananda wrote the Tiká-sarvasva in A.D. 
1159. It is very valuable from the philological point of view as it contains many 
words which were probably current in Bengal during Sarvananda’s time. It is 
an exhaustive work and quotes not less than two hundred authorities. The 
Tikd-sarvasva seems to have been the basis of all later Bengali commentaries on 
the Amarakosa including the one by Rayamukuta, the celebrated commentator 
who flourished in the fifteenth century. 

The Amarakosa-tikd is attributed to Trilocanadasa (about twelfth century), 
a Bengali who has been identified as the reputed author of the gloss on the 
Katantra-vrtti by Durgasimha.* 

The Amarakosa-málá, dated between 1350 and 1500, is attributed to Paramá- 
nanda Sarman who is said to have been an inhabitant of the village of Sailakini 


? Nalini Nath Das Gupta, ‘The Bengali Commentators on the Amarakosa', Indian Culture, Vol. II, 
No. 2 (October, 1935), pp. 261-70. 

* Kuppusvami Shastri Commemoration Volume (1935), p. 4. 

* Nalini Nath Das Gupta, loc. cit., p. 261. 
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in the Bhawal area of the Dacca district in the eastern part of Bengal. He is 
identified as Paramüánanda who wrote a commentary on Küvya-prakáía by 
Mammata. Aufrecht records only one manuscript of ns commentary, but it is 
not available to scholars for study. 

One of the most important commentaries on the pem is the Pada- 
candriká written in 1431 and attributed to a Bengali writer named Brhaspati 
who was known as Ráyamukuta. His commentary is exhaustive and is regarded 
by subsequent writers as a work of great authority. Brhaspati was a native of 
Radha in Bengal. He was a celebrated author and wrote commentaries on 
other works also. From the Sultan of Gauda, that is, Bengal, he obtained the 
title Pandita-sárvabhauma (i.e. a polymath). This commentary has recently been 
published from the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

A hitherto unknown commentary on the Amarakosa was discovered by Das 
Gupta, although only a fragment of the manuscript was found. This is the 
Amarakosa-tiké, written after 1275 by Durlabhavallabha. An account of the 
author is given in Indian Culture. 

The Padartha-kaumudi, which is also known as the Amarakosa-pafijiká, is an 
exhaustive commentary on the Amarakosa. It was written in about 1618 by 
Narayana Cakravartin, a Bengali commentator. It is replete with quotations 
from previous works including the commentaries on the Amarakosa written by 
Subhiticandra, Sarvananda, and Rayamukuta. i 

Among the later commentaries of the Bengal school is Mugdha-bodhini 
written by Bharatasena between 1650 and 1680. This commentary is the 
favourite authority of the Bengal school and, in fact, of all other schools in which 
the grammar of Vopadeva is accepted. Its importance lies in the fact that it 
discusses different readings according to different authorities. The etymologies 
are given according to Vopadeva's system of grammar. 

The Vyákhyá-sudhá was written by Bhanuji Diksita in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Bhanuji Diksita calls himself the son of the celebrated gram- 
marian Bhattoji Diksita, and his work was written at the request of Kirtisimha 
of the Bàghela dynasty and ruler of Mahidhara. The Vyákhyá-sudhà is among 
the important commentaries on the Amarakosa; the interpretations given are 
complete, and the etymologies are in conformity with the Páninian system of 
grammar. At times the author improves upon the explanations given by his 
predecessors, especially R&yamukuta; he also offers his own interpretations 
whenever he differs from them. 

A very late commentary on the Amarakosa is the Amarakoga-viveka written by 
Mahesvara, who appears to have been a resident of Mahárástra, in the latter 


10 T. Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogorum, i, 325b. 
1 Nalini Nath Das Gupta, loc. cit., pp. 263-64. 
18 Wilson, op.cit., V, p. 206. 
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half of the seventeenth century. Besides being exhaustive, this commentary is of 
philological interest as Maheévara quotes numerous Marathi words as the 
equivalents of Sanskrit expressions used in the text. Every now and then he 
records Marathi words, introducing them with such expressions as iti prasiddham 
(thus it is widely current) or iti AAydtam (thus it is well known) or iti laukika- 
bhágáyám (thus it is in popular language). 

The Amarakosa-padavivrti, written in the eighteenth century, is a very exhaus- 
tive and copious commentary and is attributed to Lingabhatta, about whose 
personal history nothing is known to us. Aufrecht, however, states that his 
father’s name was Kamyabhattopadhydya." , P. P. S. Sastry observes that 
Lingaya Siri, i.e. Lihgabhatta, wasa Telugu Brahmana, and his commentary is 
the most popular one in South India. Although the author has been placed in 
the eighteenth century," Dr Raghavan is of the opinion that Lingabhatta must 
have flourished before Mallinatha, that is, before 1430. 

The Sárasundari, written in 1666, is by a Bengali commentator named Mathu- 
rega Vidyalankara. According to Dr Colebrook, it is a perspicuous piece of work. 
It abounds in quotations from other commentaries and is, therefore, a rich 
source of information on interpolations and the various readings of the text. 

The Sabdartha-sandipikd is a commentary written in the eighteenth century 
by Narayana Vidyavinoda, a famous grammarian belonging to the Jaumara 
school. 

One of the latest commentaries on the Amarakosa is the Sisu-bodhini written 
by Mahe$vara Sukthankara in the eighteenth century. The author hailed 
from Goa and belonged to a family of Gauda Sarasvata Bráhmanas; his family 
deity was the goddess Santadurga. Like the seventeenth century Mahesvara, 
this Mahesvara too gives Marathi equivalents for Sanskrit expressions in several 
places. He also quotes often from previous authorities. 


THIRD PERIOD 


The third period in the history of Sanskrit lexicography may be looked 
upon as the Hemacandra era of lexicography. Hemacandra wrote two works, 
the Abidhána-cintámani and the Anekártha-sangraha, and these became the models 
for many other lexicons compiled during this period. Among the most important 
of these, all of which were homonymous lexicons, are: the Vifva-prakáfa by 
MaheSvara; the Námamálá by Dhanafijaya; the Medinikosa by Medinikara; the 
JNanárthárnava-sanksepba by Ke$ava; the Mankhakosa by Mankha; the Anekártha- 
tilaka by Mahipa; the JVanártha-ratna-málà by Irugappadandádhinátha; and 
the Anekdrthakosa by Ajayapala. 

During this period special glossaries such as medicinal and botanical 


13 Loc. cit., i, 344b. 
14 Tanjore Mss. Des. Cal., IX, No. 4960. 
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works were composed. The following are the important ones: 

The Sabda-candriké by Cakrapápidatta, written in ‘about A.D. 1060, is a 
medicinal glossary dealing with vegetable and mineral substances. It also 
contains a chapter on compounds, both in medicine and in dietetics, and is divi- 
ded into the following nine sections: (i) vrkgádi-varga (section on trees and 
the like); (6) suvarnddi-varga (section on gold and the like); (iii) ghriádi-varga 
(section on clarified butter and the like); (iv) bhümyddi-varga (section on land 
and the like); (v) manusya-varga (section on man); (vi) sirhhádi-varga (section on 
the lion and the like); (vit) madyádi-varga (section on wine and liquors); (viii) 
pafica-kasdyddi-varga (section on five astringent juices and the like); and (ix) 
triphaladi-varga (section on three fruits viz. haritaki, bibhitaki, and dmalaki 
and the like). Cakrapanidatta is believed to have lived under the patronage of 
Sahajapala and Nayapála of the Pala dynasty. He was a well-known author 
and wrote several medical treatises in Sanskrit. 

The Sabda-pradipa by Suresvara, written in 1075, is a dictionary of botanical 
terms. Naming the different plants, it mentions also their medical properties. 
The work is divided into two broad divisions: the svara-kdnda (section on 
vowels); and the vyafijana-kénda (section on consonants), Sureávara was a 
court physician to King Bhimapàla who probably belonged to the Pala dynasty; 
the Sabda-pradipa was written for him in 1075.55 

The Dravyaguna-Sata-Sloki, which is also known as the Pathyápathya-nighaniu, 
was written by Trimallabhatta between 1383 and 1499. It is a medicinal treatise 
giving the medical properties of usual articles of diet. Although it thus deals 
with the medical aspects of food substances, it also gives a classification of these 
substances. The work consists of 100 stanzas divided into fourteen sections: (i) 
jala-varga (section on water); (ii) dugdha-varga (section on milk); (iii) dhdnya- 
varga (section on paddy); (tv) mdmsa-varga (section on meat); (v) patrasaka- 
phalasaka-kandasaka-varga (section on leaves and vegetables); (vi) iksukhandadi- 
varga (section on sugar-cane and the like); (vu) éatla-varga (section on oil); 
(viii) madhu-varga (section on honey); (2x) dráksádi-varga (section on grapes and 
the like) ; (x) sunthyddi-varga (section on ginger and the like); (xi) siddhánna-varga 
(section on boiled rice or cooked food); (xit) madya-varga (section on wine); 
(xiii) abhyangadi-varga (section on cosmetics); and (xiv) támbüládi-varga (section 
on betel leaves and the like). 

The Madana-vinoda-nighantu, which is also known by its shorter title, Madana- 
vinoda, was written by Madanapála in 1374. It is a famous dictionary of drugs 
and one of the biggest vocabularies of materia medica having about 2,250 
verses. It is divided into fourteen sections which are more or less common 
to the medical glossaries. It gives synonyms for the various drugs and, as in the 


4 A, B. Keith, HSL, p. 123. 
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Raja-nighanju written about the same time, it also describes the drugs and their 
properties. One chapter, anna-varga, describes different kinds of foodstuffs; 
while another, márisa-varga, explains the uses of various kinds of animal flesh 
and the effect of these foods on the health. The work is ascribed to King 
Madanapála of the Taka family; hg » was a great patron of learning and the 
author of several treatises. 

The Rdja-nighantu, written by Narahari after 1235, is, as we have mentioned, 
another medical glossary of the names of various herbs and their medicinal 
properties. It is almost wholly limited to the maferia medica used by Hindu 
physicians and gives synonyms for the various vegetable and mineral products 
considered to possess medicinal value, and describes their properties. The work 
is divided into the same fourteen sections. 


FOURTH PERIOD 


The fourth period in the history of Sanskrit lexicography ends with the 
last days of the Peshwas or Maratha rulers, that is, in about 1820, aud this 
date also marks the beginning of the modern dictionaries. The fourth pcriod is 
marked by the tendency shown in some of the lexical works to adopt words of 
foreign origin, particularly Arabic and Persian. This was probably due 
to the introduction of Arabic and Persian words in everyday speech during 
the days of the Moguls. In the court language the old Sanskrit words were 
gradually disappearing, their place being usurped by what was known as yãvani, 
i.e. Persian and Arabic words. It is surprising to find that in the old documents 
written at the time of King Sivàji more than half thc words are of Persian or 
Arabic source. The writers of this period were greatly influenced by such 
foreign words. Consequently they introduced in their lexicons as far as possible 
foreign equivalents of Sanskrit words. Examples are: vajtra or diwan for amátya 
(minister); baksht for senápati (commander-in-chief) ; alaci or vakil for düta (mes- 
scnger); munsi for lekhaka (writer); arajbegi for vijyiápaka (informer); mir atas or 
topkhane ka daroga for analddhyaksa (superintendent of armoury); mir imarat for 
stlpa-Sdstra-visdrada (civil engineer) ; and bagait ka daroga for udydnapala (gardener). 

These lexicons may, in fact, be regarded as bilingual glossaries. Among such 
works are: Parasi-prakdsa by Vihari Krsnadiasa; Párasi-prakása by Vedangaraya; 
Yavana-partpati-anukrama by Dalapatiraya; and Rdja-vydvahdra-kosa by Raghu- 
natha Pandita which was composed for the use of King Sivaji. 

However, in spite of the influence of foreign words on Indian languages, 
lexicons devoted purely to the treatment of Sanskrit vocables were not wanting. 
Indeed, voluminous lexicons comprising 2,000 to 4,000 verses were composed 
even during this period. Among these are: Kalpadrukosa by Kesava ; Sarvaratna- 
samanvaya attributed to King Shahji of Tanjore; and Kosakalpataru by Visva- 
natha composed towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC LITERATURE 
IN SANSKRIT* 


O the ancient Indian thinker polity and political economy, as sciences, were 

not independent disciplines. Society was viewed as an organic whole which 
was governed by the immutable law of dharma (or its Vedic antecedent rta). 
The term dharma was fairly wide in its connotation. It included codes of socio- 
economic relationships, and also the relation between the State and the indi- 
vidual, the king and his subjects. Even in describing the four ends of human 
life as caturvarga, it was said that the summum bonum of life, moksa (salvation), 
could be attained only by the rational pursuit of the other three, dharma, artha, 
and káma, in other words, by a synthesis of the spiritual and material aspects of 
life. Thus it will be apparent that the ancient thinkers were not oblivious of artha 
and kdma as distinct factors in human life. But the sheet-anchor of life was 
dharma which embraced all aspects of life and society and included what we 
now refer to as politics and economics. This is why there is so little literature in 
the early period devoted exclusively to the discussion of political theories or 
economic ideas. These ideas were part and parcel of ideas concerning social 
well-being, whether this was to be achieved through the conduct of the indi- 
vidual or through the conduct of the king or of the rdstra (State). 

In the early Vedic texts and even in the later works, the Sarmhitàs, the 
Brahmanas, and the Aranyakas, we find isolated passages with cryptic references 
which reveal the conceptions of the Vedic Aryans relating to such topics as the 
origin of kingship (whether from military necessity! or from divine dispensa- 
tion?), the status, duties, and responsibilities of the king vts-d-vis the various 
social classes, and other related matters. A significant development in political 
ideology is seen in the ritual prescriptions of resplendent sacrifices such as the 
rájasüya or the asvamedha as well as in such expressions as ekarát (the sole ruler), 
samrat (the emperor), visvasya bhuvanasya ràjd (king of the whole world), all of 

*Sanskrit is generally taken as the literature of metaphysics and abstract speculations of the ancient 
Indian scers. Accordingly, it is held that Sanskrit, which can precisely express the Upanigadic ideas, is 
‘alien’ to economic and political issues. A close study of the extant Sanskrit literature, however, 
bears out that the Sanskrit literature is replete with economic and politica] ideas vital for running 
the State and for determining the relations between the State and the individual. The Dharma-sastras, 
Artha-süstras, and Smrti-dastras have already been dealt with as elements of the cultural heritage of 


India in Volume II of this series. In this article it is proposed to present the political and economic 
ideas, concepts, and codes as may be found in the Sanskrit literature from the earliest times. 


—Editor. 
1 Ait. Br., I. 1.14. 


* Sat. Br., V. 3. 3-12. 
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which clearly denote imperial status. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the Vedic literature was mainly sacerdotal in character, breathing theology and 
metaphysics even while referring to mundane matters. If any secular literature 
of the period had been preserved it would have given much more access to 
whatever practical theories of State and society might have been formulated. 

Coming to the age of the Sütras we are on firmer ground. The early Dharma- 
Sütras are usually taken to be pre-Buddhist and are datable to about 600 B.C., 
while others range approximately between that date and 300 5.c.? In the early 
texts we find political and economic ideas in a more collected form, but there 
is still no systematic exposition of political doctrines, and the subject is not 
treated as an independent branch of learning. The Dharma-Sütras lay down 
the norm of political organization, and this is chiefly a monarchy. The Sütras 
emphasize the reciprocal duties of the king and the people and prescribe 
the principal function of the king as protection of the subjects and promotion 
of their all-round welfare; and this function entitles him to receive taxes, more 
or less in the nature of pay.* Stray references to the hereditary nature of succes- 
sion to kingship, and references to the special status of Brahmanas in upholding 
the moral order of society and in exercising effective curbs on the king’s conduct 
are among the highlights of the Sūtra literature,’ 

It may be presumed that towards the close of the Sütra period political 
theories tended to crystallize and might have developed into the schools of 
political philosophy and economics alluded to in Kautilya’s Arthasasira and in 
the Mahābhārata. However, in the absence of any extant treatise we have to be 
content with only quotations and stray references found in the later literature. 


KAUTILYA’S ARTHASASTRA 


The earliest extant treatise on the science of polity in its widest sense, 
however, is the Arthasdstra written by Kautilya who is known as Visnugupta 
as well as Cánakya. Kautilya was an astute Brahmana politician and, accord- 
ing to tradition, he was responsible for the rise of Candragupta Maurya. It is 
further believed that Kautilya was the principal architect of the Maurya 
administration and also its chief minister. Thus Kautilya’s Arthasdstra may be 
taken to be a product of the latter part of the fourth century B.c. This work 
was long lost and was known only from quotations and from reference to it by 
later authors. However, thanks to Dr R. Shamasastry, Curator, Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore, the full text of the manuscript was recovered and 
published in 1909.* Since then there has been a serious and prolonged contro- 


3 H. Dh., Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 13-14. 
4 The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. I (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1971), p. 488. 


è Ibid., pp. 488-90. 
* Bibliotheca Sanskritica, Vol. XXXVII (Mysore). 
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versy over the date and authorship of the work. One section of distinguished 
scholars? would like to assign it to a date ranging from the first to the third cen- 
tury A.D. The authorship they would ascribe not to Kautilya himself but to 
his disciples or to successors belonging to the Kautilyan school of thought. 
But another section of equally distinguished scholars, the protagonists of the 
traditional theory, put forward arguments which emphasize, equally strongly, 
the antiquity of Kautilya's Arthasdstra and push it back to the Mauryan age. So, 
without being dogmatic about the date of composition of this work, since with 
our present knowledge an accurate date is difficult to determine, we may take 
the Arthafdstra to be the earliest independent book on the subject and regard 
it as a standard work, the most authoritative compendium in Sanskrit on 
politics, administration, and economics produced by Indian genius. However, 
a comparative study of internal evidence in the Arihafástra and the Manu Smrti 
(c. 200 B.c.-a.D. 200) reveals that the Arthafástra is older than the Manu Smrti 
and must, therefore, be dated before the second century B.c. even if it is not 
assigned to the Mauryan age, although this does not seem to be an absolutely 
improbable date. 

Kautilya's masterly treatment of political and economic ideologies in his 
Arthasdstra makes it abundantly clear that the science of statecraft must have 
developed over a long period; the subject must have been assiduously studied 
even before Kautilya’s time. Also, Kautilya does not take the credit of being a 
pioneer in evolving the science of polity; rather he is frank enough to make an 
unequivocal admission of having collected and compiled the then prevalent 
theories of earlier masters, presenting at the same time his own views on them 
from the practical standpoint of political and social expediencies. It is interest- 
ing to observe that he opens his treatise with salutations addressed to two 
distinguished political thinkers, Sukra (Usanas) and Brhaspati; he also refers 
to as many as four (or five ?) well-known schools and more than a dozen cele- 
brated authors including his own revered dcárya whom he does not mention 
by name. These references to so many authorities who held distinct views, or 
who were authors of independent theories, may naturally be taken as showing 
the intense intellectual activity of the pre-Kautilyan epoch in the field of politics 
and economics, Unfortunately, however, none of this extensive literature survi- 
ved after the appearance of Kautilya’s authoritative compendium. The earlier 
works were evidently superseded by the pre-eminence of this work and in 
subsequent ages too it held its ground and continued as the standard text. 

The Arthasastra is divided into fifteen adhikaranas (books) dealing with 
important topics and divided further into 180 prakaranas (sections). The 

? R. G. Bhandarkar, Jolly and Schmidt, Winternitz, Keith, Hillebrandt, etc. 


8 R. Shamasastry, Fleet, Mm. G. Sastri, K. P. Jayaswal, N. N. Law, D. R. Bhandarkar, R, K. 
Mookerji, H. C. Ray, Mm. P. V. Kane, etc. 
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prakavayas again are fitted into a scheme of 150 adhydyas (chapters), some of 
which extend over more than one prakarana dealing with related matters. Pro- 
bably as a precaution against interpolation, Kautilya prefaced Book I with an 
exclusive chapter enumerating the contents of the volume. The method followed 
by Kautilya reveals his discerning and constructive mind. Collecting relevant 
data from various sources including the Sastras and the commentaries on them, 
he presented these data, after necessary reorientation, in such a way that his 
work became an instructive manual for an aggressively disposed monarchy. 
Hc was well aware of the twofold aspect of the ancient concept of the function 
of the State, namely, (i) the protection and welfare of the people and (ii) the 
security and consolidation of the realm. Technically these two aspects were 
known as tantra and dvàáfa respectively, and it seems that he planned the arrange- 
ment of the topics on these lines.’ 

Books I to V, comprising ninety-five prakaranas, deal with tantra. Book I 
deals with the discipline and training of the king; his daily round of duties, 
principles for the exercise of danda (the sceptre symbolizing coercive authority) ; 
and the qualifications of ministers of different cadres and also of spies (both 
itinerant and stationary). Book II deals with the bureaucratic set-up of the 
administrative organization of the State; the duties and responsibilities of the 
adhyaksas (heads of departments) and of the hierarchy of officials; the lay-out 
of settlements (old and new) as well as the planning of forts and fortified towns; 
the assessment and collection of revenue and the maintenance of proper revenue 
accounts; industrial establishments including State monopoly concerns; and 
the regulation and promotion of trade and commerce (inland and foreign). 
Book III deals with civil laws and the administration of justice. Book IV deals 
with criminal laws and the suppression of anti-social elements. Book V deals 
with action against sedition and treason; measures to combat a financial crisis; 
and such matters as the scales of pay of State officials. 

Books VI to XIV, comprising eighty-four prakaranas, deal with avapa. Books 
VI and VII deal with the essential characteristics of the State, described as 
consisting of saptanga or sapta-prakyli (seven elements); the sixfold political 
expedients in the field of diplomacy in inter-State circles, described as sddgunya 
(six expedients). Book VIII deals with the nature of the dangers and calamities 
which may befall the king and the body politic from within and without or due 
to natural disasters such as drought, flood, or pestilence. Books IX and X deal 
with military campaigns and ancillary problems. Book XI deals with economic 
guilds and political corporations, and measures for controlling them. Books XII 
and XIII deal with methods of intrigue and the employment of secret agencies 
against aggressive enemies and also during military expeditions; and with such 
topics as ameliorative measures to be taken in a conquered country. Book 

* Cf, CHI, Vol. II, pp. 452-61. 
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XIV contains secret recipes designed for the destruction of enemies, and others 
designed to remedy afflictions caused by enemy action. 

Book XV, consisting of a single prakaraga, is of special significance. It is in 
the form of a glossary of thirty-two technical political terms and verbal con- 
tractions used in the text. The author gives their intended import in order to 
avoid these words being wrongly construed and to avoid also their being given 
a twisted interpretation by later commentators. 

The variety of topics treated in this unique composition makes it clear that 
Kautilya's conception of polity or political science was not simply to theorize 
on the political expedients confined within the bounds of rdja-nitt (politics), 
rdja-dharma (political philosophy), or danda-niti (laws of punishment). His 
concept was much wider in content and bearing. A distinguished economic 
historian very aptly observes that the object of Kautilya was to lay down the 
principles of ‘the art and technique of government with its economic basis 
treated as an integral part of statecraft and social relations. The manner of its 
specialization in political economy gives it a stamp of individuality, of belong- 
ing to a distinct branch of thought and learning’.” This attitude on the part of 
Kautilya eminently justifies the nomenclature of the treatise as Arthajástra. 
To him artha (wealth and its acquisition and distribution, or the financial 
viability of a State) is of the utmost importance in so far as it enables a king to 
discharge his duties to the people and achieve the political objectives of the 
consolidation and expansion of the territory of the State. Kautilya thus stands 
out as the foremost theorist of ancient India and the first to prepare a scientific 
treatise on statecraft with economics as the basic factor. 

Though the language of the Arthasdstra is Sanskrit, it is interspersed with 
archaic un-Paninian terms. The principal theories are presented in short sütras 
(aphorisms) and the style is generally simple but pregnant with deep signi- 
ficance. The terseness of expression is often carried to an extreme and this 
factor, together with the use of obsolete expressions and technical terms of 
dubious import, poses a difficult problem for the student who wishes to get to 
the core of the subject. The sitras are followed by discourses known as bhásya 
and also short metrical compositions summing up the contents of each adhydya. 
The purpose of this method is indicated in a colophon at the end of the book. 
Visnugupta (Kautilya), it says, undertook the composition of the sitras and 
the bhdsyas on them as a safeguard against possible discrepancies in interpreta- 
tion at the hands of commentators. In spite of the author’s noble intention, easy 
understanding of the text is precluded by his economy in the use of words in the 
exposition of the süiras, for this makes the work highly enigmatic. Even when 
declaring his own views against those of the earlier authors, Kautilya keeps back 


10 B, C. Sen, Economics in Kaujilya, p. 1. 
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in many cases tlic arguments or reasoning that prompted him to take the final 
decision embodied in the text. 

The Arthasésira may be seen as an omnibus volume of instruction for the 
guidance of a limited circle of students, namely, princes and would-be adminis- 
trators. This is why Kautilya preferred to keep his discourses on a practical 
plane and did not encumber them with moral maxims or didactic tales. By its 
comprehensive character and eminent inductiveness it surpassed, as we have 
said, all previous works and itself became unsurpassable as an authoritative 
pattern; later periods produced only commentaries or annotations on it. 


THE DHARMA-SASTRAS OR SMRTIS 


While the early Dharma-Sütras attempted to set out the norm of political 
organization as an essential part of the social complex, although they did so 
only inadequately, it is in the Dharma-$ástras that we find the desired elabora- 
tion of these early ideas. A floating mass of rules and regulations was codified 
by the Dharma-$àstra writers as an all-round guide for the life and conduct of 
the people. Polity or raja-dharma formed a legitimate part of their writings, 
since upon the king's rule and administration depended the smooth functioning 
of the social organization. 

It is widely believed that the Dharma-$ástras or Smrtis are metrical ver- 
sions of the Dharma-Sütras.! The oldest and most popular of the Dharma- 
$astras is the Mánava Dharma-Sasira which is also known as the Manu Smrti. It 
is à book of twelve chapters in anustubh (sixteen-syllabled) couplets. Chapters 
VII and VIII and part of chapter IX of this work deal with raja-dharma. This 
portion outlines the qualities and duties of rulers and describes the principles of 
statecraft in peace and in war. Chapter VII deals with the entire range of State 
activity such as the appointment of ministers and their responsibilities; dip- 
lomacy and inter-State relations; the deployment of messengers and spies; the 
organization of the army; forts; wars and military expeditions; the treatment 
of a conquered people; internal administration; assessment and collection of 
revenue; and the eradication of anti-social elements (kantaka-Sodhana). In chapter 
VIII, and to some extent in chapter IX, are discussed the administration of 
justice and also legal procedures including the laws of evidence in respect of 
civil and criminal matters. 

These ràja-dharma chapters of the Manu Smrti might easily have formed an 
independent treatise on polity. They are in any case a significant contri- 
bution to the subject, and regarded as the most authoritative source of 
laws, both public and private. The Manu Smrti, naturally, lays special emphasis 
on dharma. Sovereignty, it asserts, is vested in dharma, and dharma thus stands 


V The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. 11 (1968), p. 255. 
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above the ruler and he is its upholder. The ideology of dharma thus breathes 
into the political conception of the school of Manu an element of spirituality. 
The views of the Arthasdstra, on the other hand, are based on practical. con- 
siderations according to the needs of circumstances. Even so, it is interesting to 
note that the Arthafdstra admits the claim of the precedence of the Dharma- 
śāstra view in the event of a conflict. between the two in any fundamental 
matter.” This shows the popularity of the Dharma-éAstra and the extent, of the 
confidence it enjoyed in society. 

There are other later Smrti works which closely followed the Manu Smrti, 
not only chronologically but also in content. Among these are the Smpriis of 
Yájüavalkya and Vignu (c. a.D. 100-300), of Narada (c. a.D. 100-400), of Brhas- 
pati (c. A.D. 300-500), and of Kătyāyana (c. a.D. 400-600).!* Political theories 
concerning such matters as the divinity of kingship, the king's authority over 
all classes of subjects except the Brahmanas, and questions of internal adminis- 
tration including the system of taxation as expressed in these Smrtis almost 
echo the Manu Smrti with minor modifications here and there. In matters of 
law and legal procedure, however, and in the administration of justice, all of 
which are essential constituents of rdja-dharma, the authors of these Smrtis de- 
monstrate their ingenuity. The Ydjflavalkya Smrti,“ for example, describes the 
judicial procedure more systematically than the Manu Smrti. It also defines the 
laws of evidence of all varieties and the laws of prescription and ownership, 
of partition, inheritance, and stri-dhana (the exclusive property of a woman). 
The Narada Smrti’ gives an elaborate description of the courts of justice, together 
with details of procedural laws. These are the positive contributions of the age 
to the development of an important aspect of the science of polity.’ 

The two epics, the Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata, are replete with sound 
political and economic theories for good government. The Ramayana, which is 
the earlier of the two epics, contains reference to principles of good government, 
diplomacy, war and peace, etc. It contains prescriptions regarding the manner 
in which the king should consult his ministers, learned men, and the principal 
officers of the army in formulating State policy on different matters. The 
Mahábhàrata contains a rdja-dharma section, which is spread over parvans XII 
and XIII. An inherent part of this great epic, it is also an illuminating 
treatise on the science of polity. Into the mouth of the Kuru patriarch, Bhisma, 
the author puts the traditional theories about such matters as the origin of the 
State and its organic constituents; the divine source of monarchy; the duties 


13 AȘ., ITI. 1. 

13 Dates according to H.Dh., TT, Pr. T. 

M Yäj., IT. 

15 Nar. Sm., Introduction and Chapters 1-11. 

14 For detailed study refer to CHI, Vol. IT, pp. 301-413. 
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of the ruler, his equipment, and his responsibilities towards his subjects; and the 
constitutional features of non-monarchical governments." 


KAMANDAKA'S NITISARA 


In the post-Kautilyan age the over-riding influence of the Arthasdstva was 
so striking that, except for the rdja-dharma sections of the Manu Smrti and the 
Mahábháraia, we find no work on polity or economics worth the name. It seems 
that Kautilya's Arthasástra cast into the shade all forms of political speculation; 
so, the theories it propounded reigned supreme. The later Smrtis and Niti texts 
devote their attention to the fineries of the legal and judicial procedures and 
treat theories of polity and economics in a more or less conventional manner; 
thus the sparkle of individuality or of an independent spirit is conspicuously 
lacking. 

The most important political treatise of this age is KAmandaka’s JVitisára 
(or Kdmandakiya). The dates assigned to it by different scholars range from 
the third century a.D. to the end of the seventh century. It would perhaps be 
reasonable to hold that the available text is a composition of the sixth or the 
seventh century. In any case, the text is principally based on the Arthasastra, 
and the author acknowledges Visnugupta (Kautilya) as the innovator of the 
science of polity. Kámandaka attempted to elucidate the teachings of Kau- 
tilya, his master, to facilitate wider consumption and easier understanding; 
and with this end in view he used the kdoya style as his medium. In his endeavour 
to present a faithful commentary on the original work, Kamandaka avoided 
demonstrating his own individuality; but he did not have that degree of pene- 
trating insight born of practical experience which the master possessed in an 
abundant measure. 

The JVitisóra, a metrical composition, is divided into twenty cantos and 
thirty-six frakarapas. The classification of topics under titles more convenient 
than Kautilya's is indeed commendable. Cantos I and II deal with the discip- 
line and training of the king and the princes, the institutions of varnáframa (the 
four castes and the four stages of life), the usefulness of danda, and the general 
rules of conduct. Cantos IV to VII deal with sapidiga (the seven elements of 
the State and their functions including that of the king), removal of anti-social 
elements, and the personal safety and security of the king. Cantos VIII to XII 
deal with the inter-State mandala (circle), types of treaties, the nature of differ- 
ent kinds of hostilities, and diplomatic moves to be taken after due deliberation. 
Canto XIII deals with the employment of envoys, ambassadors, and spies. 
Canto XIV describes the glorious results of strenuous action and of initiative 
taken and the reactions on the constituent organs of the body politic. Canto 


!! Ibid., pp. 74-75. 
1° Kámandaklya Nitisdra, 1. 5-7. 
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XV deals with vices and their consequent afflictions. Canto XVI deals with 
enemy aggression and measures to combat it. Cantos XVII to XIX deal with 
the movement and encampment of the army; updyas (political expedients) ; the 
assessment of one's own military strength and repair of weaknesses; the alloca- 
tion of duties and responsibilities to army commanders, including protection 
of the forces placed under them, and, as and when necessary, the adoption of 
even unorthodox moves. Canto XX deals with the deployment of the different 
wings of the army in offensive and defensive warfare. 

This summary of the contents of the Nitiséra shows the degree of Káman- 
daka’s indebtedness to Kautilya’s work which, in fact, he almost paraphrased. 
Unlike Kautilya, however, Kamandaka often took delight in using didactic 
tales and moral maxims to illustrate the ‘theories, particularly with regard to 
the righteous conduct of the ruler. At the same time, Kamandaka did not hesi- 
tate to recommend, on the same lines as Kautilya's, the adoption of question- 
able, unorthodox methods on the part of the king to suit the contingencies of 
Statecraft.” It is strange, however, that Kamandaka omits altogether such an 
important matter as internal administrative organization including theories 
of taxation, the regulation of trade and commerce, and the administration of 
justice, in all of which Kautilya excels. So we find that the system outlined in 
the Arthasdsira continued as the authoritative pattern of governmental orga- 
nization, and no new light could be thrown upon it even by commentators 
like Kamandaka. 


LATER WORKS 


By the ninth century the Dharma-$ástra scholars devoted themselves more 
to writing commentaries on the main Smrti works and preparing mibandhas 
(digests) of them than to the production of original texts. Two notable works 
of this period are the Bála-krida, a commentary on the Ydajfavalkya Smrti 
written by Vi$varüpa (a.n. 800-850), and the bkasya on the Manu Smrti 
written by Medhátithi (a.p. 825-900) and known as the Medhátithi-bhásya. 
Though they reiterate the Dharma-Sastra doctrines, these two commentators 
do not fail to show occasional originality in order to accommodate changing 
circumstances. For example, in elaborating Manu's theory of rája-dharma 
both Vi$varüpa and Medhátithi* enlarge the connotation of kingship to include 
rulers of noh-Ksatriya castes, provided the essential functions of the protection 
and security of the State and of the people are discharged by them. Medháti- 
thi endorses Manu's principle of the king's unlimited executive authority, but 
at the same time he lays down its limitations in so far as castes, orders, and re- 
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ligious matters are concerned." Both the commentators lay stress on the reciprocal 
relation between the ruler and the ruled, and on the right to taxation being 
dependent upon protection.™ Visvaripa goes one step further.» He upholds 
the political rights of the individual, declaring that a tyrant may not only be 
deposed but slain in the interests of the State. So we find, without multiplying 
such instances, that the stream of political thought did not altogether become 
moribund as time passed, even though the production of original works hecame 
rare. | 

In the tenth century appeared another Niti treatise, the Nitivdkyamrta (the 
nectar of the science of polity). It was written by Somadeva Süri, a Jaina monk 
of the Deccan, a contemporary of the Rástraküta king Krsna III (c. 940-70). 
It is interesting to note that the text, though produced by a monk of the Jaina 
order, bears little trace of monasticism. On the other hand, like Káàmandaka's 
Nitisára, it is principally based on the Kautilyan tradition. The text consists of 
thirty-two discourses on political institutions and statecraft, the emphasis being 
on general morals. The work aims at instructing rulers on the conduct required 
in administering the State and in achieving a position of pre-eminence in the 
inter-State circle. The topics dealt with include ari-sadvarga (the six internal 
enemies); the education of the prince in the four vidyds (branches of learning), 
namely, dnvikstki (philosophy), trayi (three Vedas or religion), vártà (economics), 
and dandaniti (polity), the functions of councillors, priests, army commanders, 
ambassadors, spies, and ministers; the administration of the janapada (the coun- 
tryside); durga (forts and urban areas); the treasury; the army and allies; the 
six types of foreign policy; and warfare and other measures for the security 
of the realm. The work also refers to legal disputes and the administration of 
justice. Thus it is apparent that Somadeva did not gloss over matters relating 
to administrative organization as Kamandaka did. Somadeva's work, however, 
reiterates in a conventional way the Smrti-Arthaéastra tradition and reflects 
hardly any originality of ideas. The language of the text is simple Sanskrit 
characterized by occasional pun and humour. The sayings are composed in 
concise form, but marked by clarity of expression. 

The next two centuries witnessed the appearance of a few more Niti works 
and Smrti digests bearing on polity and law, namely, the Yukti-kalpataru by 
Bhoja, the Mdnasolldsa or Abhilagitártha-cintámani by Somesvara, the Krtya- 
kalpataru by Laksmidhara, Vijfiáne$vara's and Apararka’s commentaries on the 
Yajyfüavalkya Smriti, Govindaraja’s and Kullüka Bhatta's commentaries on the 
Manu Smrti, and the digests of Jimitavahana. 

The Yukh-kalpataru, attributed traditionally to King Bhoja of the Páramára 

3! Medhátithi, op. cit., VII. 12-13, 
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dynasty, is a Niti text of little merit. The work summarizes the political views 
of the earlier authors, and it does so in the unusually short compass of twenty 
of the work's 230 pages. The author touches briefly upon the various aspects 
of administration, but in a perfunctory manner. The importance of the trea- 
sury is strongly emphasized as being considered more valuable to a king than 
his life-blood.* The theory of taxation which, however, is the source of the 
treasury is glossed over. 

The Mánasollása or Abhilasitürtha-cintámani by the Cálukya king Some$vara 
(c. 1126-38) is described as a work on polity, although only the first two praka- 
ranas or virhsatis (groups of twenty verses) deal with some aspects of statecraft. 

The oldest Smrti digest is the Kytya-kalpataru by Bhatta Laksmidhara who 
was the sándhi-vigrahika (minister of war and peace) at the court of King 
Govindacandra (c. 1114-54) of the Gáhadavála dynasty. This is an encyclopac- 
dic work, of which the section on rdja-dharma deals with polity. In three sections 
it describes (i) the saptdriga (seven elements) of the State—the qualities and the 
duties of the ruler and of his ministers and administrative officers; the impor- 
tance of forts and the treasury; allies of various kinds; judicial administra- 
tion; and methods of developing the resources of the State; (ii) s4dguaya (the 
six expedients) the sixfold policy in matters of diplomacy and warfare; and (iii) 
the efficacy of rites and rituals as a matter of State policy. This unusual empha- 
sis on ritualistic performances may be interpreted as a sign of the age when an 
inclination developed to rely more on uncertain occult power than on practical 
sources of strength. 

Vijfiáne$vara and Aparürka were contemporaries. Their commentaries on 
the Yajfiavalkya Smrti were also digests of earlier Smrti material, but the striking 
originality and inductiveness of these two works mark them out as distinct con- 
tributions to the Sanskrit literature on law and polity. They both put forward 
bold and well-reasoned arguments in support of the Smrti doctrine of the 
relation of taxation to protection, the protection of the subjects being obliga- 
tory upon the ruler.^ It is in matters of juristic and legal exposition that 
the commentators display their wide knowledge and analytical acumen of a high 
order. Vijfiáne$vara's commentary, the Mitdksard, contains important accounts 
of the constitution and composition of different grades of courts of justice and 
also details the procedural laws for the administration of even-handed justice. 
Its prescriptions on the origin of ownership and the transfer of property by gift 
or by partition, on possession and adverse possession, on inheritance, and on 
stri-dhana reflect the originality of outlook of the author and his juristic finesse.” 
Even in modern times this work is regarded as an authority on Hindu law. 

9 Yukti-kalpataru (Ed. Pandit Isvara Chandra Sastri, 1917), p. 5, vv. 30-82. 

% On Y4j., I. 368. 

* Thid., II. 
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Aparürka's work, although‘more extensive than the Mitaksard and often at va- 
riance with it, does not reflect the same depth of knowledge or originality of ideas. 

Jimütaváhana of Bengal, who flourished in the same period, wrote two works 
entitled Vyavahdra-mdirka and Dayabhdga. With eminent ingenuity he covers in 
them a wide range of topics bearing*on legal procedure and positive law. In the 
Vyavahdra-matrkaé he sets out the formation of law courts of different grades, 
eighteen titles of law, and methods of trial on the basis of legal proofs and 
evidence, which are enumerated separately for civil and criminal matters. 
Déyabhdga deals particularly with the laws of ownérship, inheritance, partition, 
and stri-dhana. The laws of Jimütavàhana still hold good as the principal auth- 
ority all over Bengal. Some of his doctrines differ sharply from those found in 
the Mitdksard, particularly with regard to partition and inheritance. These 
legal treatises enrich the science of polity in its wider aspects by their formula- 
tion of theories of social relationships and the administration of justice. 

The Sukra-nitisára, which is attributed to the sage Sukrácárya, the preceptor 
of the daityas, is one of the latest Sanskrit works on political speculation. The 
available text was written not before a.p. 1200, since it refers to the use of fire- 
arms. This text, however, might have been developed upon an earlier nucleus. 
It is a treatise remarkable for its comprehensiveness as well as for its freshness 
and originality of outlook. It consists of four chapters, and of these one, chapter 
ITI, relates to general rules of morality or sddhdrana-nitt. The first chapter deals 
with the duties and functions of the king, his divinity and parallelism with 
different deities, and with his obligation to afford protection to the people. 
In this connection, Sukrácárya draws a sharp contrast between the righteous 
ruler and the tyrant, which is highly significant." In chapter II are described the 
duties and responsibilities of high officials and dignitaries of the State and the 
different aspects of internal administration. This chapter also provides valuable 
and detailed information regarding the different items of State expenditure. 
It also lists the different kinds of State documents, namely, jaya-patra, relating 
to judgement; djfid-patra, a royal order; prajfid-patra, a proclamation; Sdsana- 
patra, a public notice; prasdda-patra, a royal favour; and bhoga-patra, a docu- 
ment or title of possession. The fourth chapter includes topics such as the king's 
friends or allies; the royal treasury and taxation measures; forts; the composi- 
tion of the army; military administration; and non-political topics such as 
arts and sciences including architecture, sculpture, painting, and other bran- 
ches of the fine arts; literature; and customs and institutions reflecting the 
economic life of the people. This encyclopaedic work incorporates the salient 
teachings of the Arthafdstra and the Manu Smrti and also to some extent the 
Kádmasütra with the author's own modifications where deemed necessary to 
bring the work in line with changing circumstances. 

1? Sukra-nitisdra, T. 28-35, 170-71. 
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Other late Niti works include Rdjaniti-ratadkara by Candesvara, Niti-prakd- 
fikd by Vaigampayana, Niti-prakdsd by Mitra Misra, JViti-mayükha by Nila- 
kaptha, and the Bárhaspatya Arthafastra. All these works deal with aspects of 
polity and statecraft. They follow the conventional pattern of the Smrti 
tradition with little new to contribute. 

The Puránas, which were fashioned out of traditional lore and used as the 
medium of instruction for the common people, also made their contribution to 
the propagation of political and socio-economic ideals. Most of the eighteen 
Puranas and as many or more of the Upapuránas are, no doubt, religious in 
character. Nevertheless, some of these major Puranas such as the Matsya, 
Agni, and Garuda and, among the Upapuranas, the Visgudharmottara, are 
encyclopaedic in form and content. In addition to the usual Purápa topics 
they contain chapters on rdja-dharma dealing with such topics as the king's 
coronation, his duties and responsibilities, the rules of politics and diplomacy, 
and the science of war and the use of arms and weapons.* They also include 
topics relating to social organization based on varndsrama-dharma and economic 
institutions. The Vignudharmotíara recites an interesting account of anarchy 
engulfing the ‘state of nature’ without a king as the genesis for the rise of king- 
ship. The importance of kingship as essential to safeguard the people against 
calamities of all kinds is asserted also in the Garuda and Agni Purdyas. The Smrti 
tradition of the ethics of rdja-dharma, that is, the ruler’s unlimited authority 
balanced by his obligations to the people, finds eloquent exposition in the 
Puranas. The Puranas popularized the doctrines of the Smrtis and the Mahá- 
bhárata, presenting them in simpler style illustrated with legends and moral 
maxims, but did not indicate any new line of thought. They are, rather, a 
compilation of borrowed material. Polity and other such secular matters came 
to be incorporated at a later date, probably in the ninth or tenth century. This 
was in order to enhance the importance of the Puranas in popular estimation. 
The Kálikà Purána (eleventh century) and the Brhaddharma Purána (fourteenth 
century) also have sections dealing with polity and statecraft.? 

From the brief survey in the foregoing pages it is evident that there was no 
dearth of political, economic, and legal literature in Sanskrit in ancient India. 
Classical Sanskrit literature as such also abounds in political and economic 
ideas ini which references occur about the duties of a king, the concept of uni- 
versal sovereignty, etc.” 


** Matsya Purána, Chs. CCXV-CCXLIIEI; Agni Purdya, Chs, CCXVITII-COXLITI; Garuda Purána, 
Chs. CV1-CXV; Vismudharmotiara, Bk. 1I. 

9 Kalikd Purána, Ch. LXXXVII; Brhaddharma Puréga, Bk. III. 

9! See Beni Prasad, Theory of Government in Ancient India (Central Book Depot, Allahabad, 2nd Edn.), 
pp. 268-307. 
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HERE is a general impression that although Indians in ancient times made 

tremendous progress in art, literature, philosophy, and allied branches of 
knowledge, in the field of science they made little progress or none at all. This 
neglect of the study of science is attributed to over-emphasis on religion which, 
it is said, resulted in a culture of other-worldliness. This impression lies at the 
root of the bias which prompted such an eminent scholar as Keith to opine: ‘In 
the great period of Sanskrit literature, at any rate, experimental science was 
at a low ebb, and little of importance was accomplished in those fields in which 
experiment is essential'.! Recent research, however, has brought to light con- 
vincing evidence to prove that in the field of scientific and technical knowledge 
the contribution of ancient India was by no means negligible.? 

If literary evidence is not to be discarded as absurd and improbable, which 
it certainly is not, even though it may be looked upon as such by the historians, 
then the Rg-Vedic reference to the artificial thigh made of iron given to Vi£- 
pala by the A$vins? must be regarded as an astonishing feat of medical science 
and metallurgy in such an early period of human history. Even the Iron Pillar 
of Delhi (c. fourth century A.D.), which is twenty-three feet high and nine tons 
in weight, and two other such pillars found in Dhar and Mount Abu are no less 
striking. In the Rg-Veda (IV. 36.1) the Rbhus are said to have had a three- 
wheeled chariot which could move in the air as well as on earth; the two great 
epics also refer to some sort of aerial car. Today, however, these are looked 
upon as nothing more than poetic fancy. Coming to the eleventh century, we 
find a royal author, King Bhoja, speaking of some aerial cars with which he 
appears to have experimented successfully. In a cryptic way he tells us how to 
build the machines, and discusses the problems connected with floating the 
ear in the air against the force of gravity and the problem of driving it in the 
desired direction against the force of the wind. For this purpose he advises the 
use of some kind of ‘gas’ and also some propellers.* Thus it becomes evident that 

! A. B. Keith, HSL, p. 408. 

n V. Raghavan's article ‘Is Hindu Culture Other-worldly! in Twentieth Century (Allahabad, 
| s Sadyo janghám dyasirh vispaldyai—R.V., Y. 116.15; 1. 118.8. 
* Laghu-dáru-mayarh mahdvikangam | drdha-suslisja-tanurh. vidhdya tasya 
Udare rasa-yantram ádadhita joalanddhdram adho'sya cdgniparnam. 
Tatrürüdhah pürugas tasya paksadvandooccálapraj jhitenánilena 
Suptasyantah páradasyásya faktyd citrah kurvannamvare yati düram. 


Itthameva sura-mandira-tulyam  saficalayatyalaghu  dáruvimánam 
Adadhtta vidhind caturo'ntas tasya páradabhrtàn drdhakumbhan. 
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in the eleventh century an Indian thinker attempted in his own way to tackle 
the most difficult problems of aeronautics that still baffled his European coun- 
terparts even in the eighteenth century. In the Rg-Veda (I. 34. 1; VI. 44. 24) 
and in the Vájasaneyi Samhitd (VI. 18, 18, 37) there are references to mechanical 
devices (yantras) and the Mahābhārata’ also speaks of a number of yantras. The 
Réméyana also knew about them.‘ Kautilya’s Arthasastra’ speaks of two varieties 
of yantra, static (sthita) and dynamic (cala), and also of other kinds such as auto- 
matic door-leaves and a contraption called visvdsa-ghdtin that was designed 
to sink as soon as the enemy placed his full weight on it with a view to storming 
the fortress. 

Almost all the branches of ancient Indian science and technology give refer- 
ences to ancient authorities on those subjects, and in many branches references 
are made to certain sages as the founders of particular schools. Modern scholars 
are inclined to discard these references as so many myths; but this is the result 
of approaching Indian tradition in a slipshod manner. The non-availability 
of ancient works does not justify the presumption of their non-existence. Then 
again, before arriving at any conclusion about the scientific literature of ancient 
India we should consider the following facts. In the case of science and techno- 
logy, the experts were unwilling to divulge the secret of their knowledge lest it 
should be used against their own interests. So they tried to keep their knowledge 
confined to themselves and a very small circle of disciples; only very rarely were 
they induced to put down their secrets in writing. Even when they chose to 
record their findings they put them in such a cryptic manner that they were 
not easily intelligible to anyone who did not belong to that particular school of 
thought. Thus we find Bhoja, author of the work Samaráfigana-sütradhara, frankly 
stating that he has laid down the fundamental principles and processes of his 
machines in a very cryptic manner, but this is not because of his ignorance. 
He is adopting this method for the sake of maintaining secrecy; and this seems 
to have been the order of the day in his time. Needless to say, this secrecy often 
resulted in the extinction of the knowledge attained; it died with the dis- 


A great bird, with its body having well-knit joints, should be made of light varieties of wood aud 
within its belly the rasqyantra (a machine of liquid metal) should be placed and below the machine 
a stove full with fire shall be placed. 

Man riding on this (bird) can move far away in the sky making astonishing feats on account of the 
power of the liquid metal placed in its cavity as well as by dint of the dispersion of wind by the strength 
of its hovering wings. 

In this way the aerial car made of timber, resembling a house of gods moves swiftly. The skilful 
(engineer) should place just conforming to the rules, sturdy vessel full of liquid metal at the right place 


in its cavity. 
—Samariagana-sitradhive, XXXI. vv. 95-97 
8 Adi. (Kumbhakonam Edn.), p. 64. © 11.100.53; V.3.18; VI.61.33. 
* Adhyaksapracdra, II. 18. 5-6. 
8 Samardagana-sitradhdva, XXXI. v. 79: Yantripdth ghojand nokié gaptyartharh néjatdvasàt, 
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continuation of the school under various unfavourable circumstances. 

Nonetheless, the scientific literature in Sanskrit available to us is quite 
extensive and elaborate, and the variety of subjects covered is by no means 
unimpressive. The subjects on which books may be found include: alchemy; 
chemistry; distillation of liquor; "medical science including anatomy and 
physiology, pathology, materia medica, therapeutics, paediatrics, hygiene, 
dietetics, the science of studying the pulse, and veterinary science for elephants, 
horses, and cattle; zoology; ornithology; medical terminology; cosmetics and 
aromatics; the science of gems; cookery; the sciénce of robbery; astronomy; 
mathematics; astrology; prognostication including geomancy, cubomancy, 
omens and portents, dreams, palmistry, and physiognomy; geography, agricul- 
ture, horticulture; the science of warfare; archery; sports and games; psycho- 
logy; ‘erotics; dance, music, and histrionics; art and architecture including 
sculpture, painting, and iconography; and mechanical devices. It is not possible 
to deal here exhaustively with all these subjects, so we confine our remarks 
only to a brief outline. 

Alchemy: Man's craving for gold is universal, and it was the hunt for gold 
that goaded him on in ages past to the science of alchemy when he made 
various experiments in the attempt to convert base metals into gold. In India 
alchemy appears to have been associated mainly with the Tantric religion, 
but the ancient works which dealt with alchemy are now lost; only 
a trail of this tract survived in the forms of Kdkacandesvari-mata Tantra and 
Suvarna or Svarna Tantra mentioned by Alberuni.* The earliest available work 
on this subject is perhaps Rasa-raindkara (seventh or eighth century A.D.), 
attributed to Nagarjuna,” of which an incomplete manuscript has survived. 
Sarva-darsana-sangraha by Madhava (fourteenth century a.D.) refers to such 
ancient masters in alchemy as Govindabhagavatpada, Ácàrya Sarvajiia, and 
RameSvara Bhattáraka, and gives some citations from Rasárnava, Rasa-hrdaya, 
and Rasesvara-siddhánia. 

The main ingredient in the process of producing gold from metals was quick- 
silver; but more emphasis seems to have been laid on mystic religious processes 
than on chemistry. Among the host of works written on this subject are: Rasa- 
hrdaya by Govinda! (eleventh century a.p.), a work in twenty-one chapters; 
a twelfth century work called Rasdrnava or Devi-sdstra;" Rasa-ratndkara by 
Siddha Nityanátha? (c. A.D. 1350); Rasa-ratna-samuccaya (c, thirteenth century 
A.D.), variously ascribed to A$vinikumáras, Vagbhata, and Nityanatha; Rasen- 
dra-cintémani® by Dhundhukanatha, but wrongly ascribed to Rámacandra (A.D. 


* P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, II (Calcutta, 1909), pp. 12-18. 
10 fid. Introduction, pp. xxxix-xl. n H, P. Sastri, Nepal Catalogue, XXII, pp. 239 ff. 
13 Ed. BI, (1908-10). 135 Ed. J. Vidyasagar (Calcutta). 

u Ed, Jivananda; The Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (ASS), XIX (1910). 

u Ed. Jivananda. 
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1350); Ananda-kandam™ and a host of other works were written on this subject. 
Subsequently, however, the wide use of mercury in medical science diverted 
the ends of alchemy to medicine and chemistry. 

Chemistry: Literary sources prove that the knowledge of chemistry existed 
at a very early period in India. Yet through lack of evidence it is very difficult 
to say when chemistry was first recognized in India as a separate discipline. 
Possibly, alchemy on the one hand and medicine on the other gave rise to the 
study of chemistry. In the works handed down to us the names of ancient masters 
are mentioned in connection with chemistry, among which are: Patafjali, 
Bhavyadattadeva, Vyadi, Svacchanda, Damodara, Vasudeva, Cataka, Suéruta, 
Hárita, and Vagbhata. The earliest extant work, however, is ascribed to 
Nagarjuna who belonged to the second century A.D. The work called Rasa- 
ratndkara which is ascribed to him is actually a much later work belonging to the 
seventh or eighth century. Ratnaghosa, possibly a Buddhist writer, also wrote 
on chemistry. A modern chemist, P. C. Ray, in his History of Hindu Chemistry,” 
gives an account of some fifty works on chemistry. To mention a few of them: 
Rasendra-cidémant by Somadeva (twelfth or thirteenth century «.D.); Rasa- 
prakáfa-sudhdkara by YaSodhara (thirteenth century); Rasa-sára of Govinda- 
cárya, Rasa-rájalaksmi by Visnudeva, the court physician of King Bukka (four- 
teenth century); Dhátu-ratna-málà of Devadatta of Gujarat (fourteenth century); 
Rasa-kaumudi by Madhava (fifteenth century); and Rasa-raja-mrgdnka 
attributed to Bhoja (eleventh century). On Sarügadhara Sarhhità'? by Sárhga- 
dhara, son of Damodara, two commentaries were written, one by Ádhamalla 
and the other by Vopadeva. Rasendra-sára-sargraha,? wrongly attributted to 
Kavibhüsana of Bengal, is the work of Gopalakrsna (fourteenth century A.p.). 
Four commentaries were written on it, of which one was by Ramasena Kavi- 
mani, the personal physician of Jaffar Ali Khan of Bengal. The fiftcenth 
century compilation entitled Rasa-pradipa* mentions the preparation of mineral 
acids by distillation, and prescribes China root and calomel for the treatment of 
phiranga-roga. Arka-prakdía* attributed to Ravana is a late work dealing 
with the preparation of tinctures. Arka is the Sanskritized form of the Persian 
word arrak meaning tincture. From a reference made by Govindacarya we 


16 Ed. Ramakrishna Sastri (Tanjore, 1952). * Loc. cit. 

18 Ed. Jivananda. 19 Ed. Jivananda; Ambikadatta Sastri (Chowkhamba). 

9! P, C. Ray, op. cit., p. lxxvii. 

2! “By the beginning of the 16th century a.p. the Portugese had fairly established themselves at 
Goa and some other parts of India and as a result of intercourse with them, that dreadful scourge — 
the venereal disease—had made its appearance. . .syphilis had now to be reckoned with and a new 
name had to be coined for it. Accordingly we find Rasa-pradipa. . . prescribing Calomel and Chobchini 
(China root) for what is now termed for the first time phiranga-roga or the disease of the Portugese.’ — 
P. C. Ray, of. cit., p. 162. 

33 Ed. Suresh Chandra Gupta (1300 ».s.). 
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know that chemistry was studied seriously in Tibet and that there was close 
contact between Tibetan and Indian chemists.™ We also hear of some Buddhist 
chemists in India like Ratnaghosa, Gahanánandanátha, and Carpatinatha 
(all of whom are of unkrüown dates). It is, however, curious to note here that 
though preparations of diverse mineral acids and various medicines by the use 
of metals are recorded in the works on chemistry and medical science, no work 
particularly dealing with metallurgy has yet come down to us. But the literary 
and archaeological evidences undeniably prove the fact that India had con- 
siderably advanced knowledge of metallurgy even in the early periods of history. 

Distillation of liquor: Through a quotation by Mallinátha in his commentary 
on Meghadüta (TI. .5) we learn of a work on distillation called Madiradrnava. 
Possibly there were other works also. 

Medical science: On medical science there is a flourishing literature in Sans- 
krit. It is divided into eight main branches: salya-tantra (major surgery), falákya- 
tantra (minor surgery), káya-cikitsá (therapeutics), bhita-vidyd (demonology), 
kaumüra-bhrtya (paediatrics), agada-tantra (toxicology), rasdyana (elixirs and 
vaji-karana (aphrodisiacs). Anatomy, embryology, and hygiene were known 
from Vedic times. Mythological gods such as Brahma, Visnu or Narayana, 
Siva, Karttikeya, and the Asvinikumáras are traditionally mentioned as ancient 
masters of vatdyaka-Sastra (medical science), together with the names of historical 
persons such as Bharadvaja, Atreya, Agniveéa, Jatikarna, Bhela, Hárita, 
Ksarapani, and Dhanvantari. In the Rg-Veda, Rudra (11.33.4) and Sürya 
(1.55. 11-13) are praised as healers. The Asvins are also praised there for reju- 
venating Cyavana (I. 116.10), for providing an iron thigh to Vispala when she 
lost her limb (1.116.15), and for curing blindness (1.112.8) and leprosy (X.39.3). 
The Bower Manuscript (fourth century) names™ Visnu, while Vangasena and 
Cakrapánidatta (eleventh century) name Narayana as healers. Cakrapanidatta 
also cites a Satva-siddhánta on medicine. There are also a Kailása-káraka*? on the 
medicinal use of mercury and a Vaidyarája Tantra” of Siva. In the Brahmavaivarta 
Purána is mentioned a work called Bháskara Samhita.? Karttikeya wrote Vahata- 
grantha® on medicine, and the authorship of Asvini Samhitd® and Nddi-nidana™ 
is ascribed to the Asvins. Another work, Dhátu-raina-málà*! by an unknown 
author, is claimed to have been compiled from Asvinikumára Samhita. The 
Brahmavaivarta Purána also refers to a Cikitsd-sdra Tantra by the Agvins, This refers 


33 Evah bauddhd vijánanti bhojadesanivdsinah —P.. C. Ray, op. cit., p. lxv. 

“ Ed. Hoernle (Calcutta, 1914), p. 188. 

35 Government Oriental Manuscripts. Library (GOML), Madras, XXIII, 13113. 
28 Ibid., 13226. 

87 India Office Manuscript (IOM), 2719. 

5S GOML, 13176-77. Actually vákaja is the Prakritized form of vágbhaja. 

2 Ibid., 13069. 90 Ibid., 13151. 

33 Bikaner Catalogue, 1393. 
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also to Cikitsd-tattva-vijffiána by Dhanvantari, Cikitsd-daríana by Divodiasa, 
Cikitsd-kaumudi by Kásirája (Divodása?), Vaidyaka-sarvasva by Nakula, Vyddhi- 
sindhu-vimardana by Sahadeva, and the works of a number of other authors.” 
Bharadvaja, the preceptor of Atreya, wrote Bhdradvdjfya® and also Dhdtu- 
laksana.^ Trimallabhatta cites a work on medicine called Vasistha Samhita.* The 
date and authorship of these works are, however, uncertain. 

The earliest extant work on medicine is the Caraka Samhitd written by 
Caraka in the first century a.p. In the eighth or ninth century it was redacted 
by Drdhabala and also by an author named Kásmiraka, while in the eighth 
century it was translated into Persian and Arabic. Caraka's work is said to be 
a revised version of the work of Agnivesa, a disciple of Atreya and a fellow 
student of Bhela. According to some scholars, Bhela's Samhita is earlier than the 
Caraka Samhita. The Bower Manuscript names Átreya, Hárita, and Suśruta, 
but it does not name Caraka. On the other hand, it refers to a medical work 
which is not found mentioned anywhere else, namely, Ndvantiaka,™® in con- 
nection with vrsya-yoga (prescription for tonic). In elegant Sanskrit prose 
interspersed with verse, Caraka* deals with anatomy, embryology, dietetics, 
pathology, and many other medical topics. There are a number of commenta- 
ries on Caraka's work, among them being: a commentary by Naradatta, the 
preceptor of Cakrapáni; Ayurveda-dipikd by Cakrapánidatta, the son of 
Narayana who was superintendent of the kitchen of King Nayapála of Bengal 
(a.D. 1038-55); Caraka-tattva-dipiká? by Sivadása; a commentary by Jinadasa; 
one by Tévarasena; Jalpa-kalpataru® by Gangadhara Kaviraja (a.D. 1798-1885) 
of Murshidabad in Bengal; and a recent commentary by Yogindranath Sen. 

Another great name in the Ayurvedic system of medicine is Sugruta. The 
Mahábhárata (XIII. 4.55) speaks of him as a son of ViSvamitra, and his work was 
known in Cambodia and the Arab countries in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
The Bower Manuscript quotes from Susruta Samhité® which is possibly as old 
as Caraka's work. The text is said to have been revised by Nagarjuna, and also 
subsequently by Candrata in the light of Jaiyyata's commentary. The earliest 
commentaries on Sufruta’s work were written by Jaiyyata and Gayadasa. 
After them came Bhdnumati by Cakrapánidatta, a commentary by Arunadatta 
(c. twelfth century a.p.), one by Dallana (thirteenth century A.D.), and a 
modern one by Haranchandra Chakravarti.“ Then, too, there are the Samhitás 


*3 Girindranath Mukherjee, History of Hindu Medicine, LE (Calcutta University, 1926), p. 248. 

23 GOML, 13178. JOM, 2715. 

9 Tid., 2705-6 ( Yogatarangint). * Bower MS., II. 26.1.9, p, 65. 

37 Ed. A. C. Kaviratna (Calcutta, 1897). 9 Vide Viraj Gupta, Vanausadhi-darpaga (Calcutta). 

» K, K. Dutta, Bengal's Contributions to Sanskrit Literature (Sanskrit et Research Series, CHII, 
1974), p. 54. 

‘0 Ed, Hoernle (Calcutta, 1897). 

“1G, N, Sastri, Recent Sanskrit Studies in Bengal (Calcutta, 1960). 
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by Bhela,@ Hárita,9 and Kasyapa.“ 

The third great writer on medical subjects is Vagbhata whose work covers 
all the eight sections of Ayurveda. He appears to have been referred to by 
I-tsing, and his work was translated into Tibetan. Actually there were two 
Vagbhatas: a senior one who wrote in prose and poetry, and a junior one who 
wrote only in the metrical form. The younger one seems to be a descendant of 
the other; possibly they were both Buddhists.5 A commentary was written by 
Arunadatta on Vagbhata’s Astdiga-hrdaya which was known as Sarvánga- 
sundara. His Astdtiga-sangraha“ is also an outstanding work in this field. 

The Bower Manuscript, a work from Kashgar, which has been referred 
to earlier, was discovered in 1890 and is known by the name of its discoverer. 
It is a medical work, and a similar work was also discovered in eastern 
Turkestan.“ Both these works are written in a highly Prakritized Sanskrit 
with a strong regional bias. 

Anatomy and physiology: The dissection of animal bodies was almost essential 
in connection with Vedic rituals; it was this which evidently led to the knowledge 
of anatomy, Human anatomy, however, is referred to in the Atharva-Veda 
(X.2. 1-19)* and in the Satapatha Bráhmana (X. 5.4,12) showing that there was 
a knowledge of anatomy even in the Vedic period. 'The medical works do deal 
with anatomy, but it appears that it was not as much developed as in the Western 
countries. Sarira-padmini® by Bhaskarabhatta is a work on anatomy. Physiology 
did not develop as a separate discipline in the Ayurveda. In the present century, 
Gananath Sen wrote a book of practical anatomy in Sanskrit under the title 
Pratyaksa-s&rira.9 It is likely that physiology in the Western sense did not develop 
in India due to the continued reliance on the theory of the three dhdtus (hu- 
mours): vdyu, pitta, and kapha (wind, bilious humour, and slimy humour.) 

Pathology: 'The earliest and most authoritative work on this subject is Rug- 
viniscaya or Nidana by Madhavakara® (seventh century); it was rendered into 
Arabic in the eighth century. Among a host of commentaries on this work 
Vyakhyamadhu-kosa by Vijayaraksita™ (thirteenth century A.D.) became well 
known. Cikitsd-saügraha* attributed to Dhanvantari and a modern work 
Siddhánta-nidána* by Gananath Sen also deserve mention. 


4? Ed. Calcutta, 1921. € Ed. Jivananda. 

44 Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, Report J, p. 9. *5 A, B. Keith, of. cit., p. 510. 
** Ed. Kunte (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1891). 4? Ed. Bombay, 1880. 

** Hoernle, Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 416 ff. 

** Kena parsni ábhrte pürusasya kena mdmsarh sembhrtash kena gulphau, etc.—A.V., X. 2.1-19. 
© P, K. Gode, Bharatiya Vidya, VII (New Series, Nos. 1-2, 1946), pp. 33-34. 

5! In 9 parts (Calcutta, 1913), et seg. 9 Viraj Gupta, of. cit., p. 32. 
9 Ksitimohan Sen, Cinmaya Varga (Calcutta, 1961), p. 84. 

MV Ed. (with Madhukosa-sandipani) Jivanauda. 

* GOML, 13137-45. èe G, N. Sastri, op. cit- 
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Materia medica: The most popular work on the subject is Dravyaguna-sangraha" 
by Cakrapanidatta. Sivadüsa wrote a commentary on it. Ràjavallabha's 
Dravyaguna has a commentary (vivrti) written by Gangadhara Kaviraja.® 

Therapeutics: There are numerous works on this subject, among them being: 
Yoga-sdra or Yoga-Sataka ascribed to Nágàrjuna;9  Cikitsd-sára-safgraha by 
Cakrapánidatta, on which Ni$calakara and Sivadása*? wrote commentaries; 
Cikitsd-sára-sa&graha by Vangasena (c. twelfth century A.D.) ; Sarigadhara Samhita™ 
commented on by Adhamalla and Bháva-prakáfa by Bhava Misra; Cikitsümyta*t 
in 2,500 verses by Milhana (c. thirteenth century A.D.) ; Crkitsd-kaltkd by Tisata® 
(fourteenth century A.D.); Cikttsé-jdna ascribed to Vidyapati,“ the celebrated 
Mithilé poet of the fourteenth century; Ayurveda-Siitra,” a late work; and 
Vaidya-jivana by Lolimbaraja® (seventeenth century A.D.). 

Paediatrics: On this subject the well-known work is Kumdra Tantra ascribed 
to Rávana;* there is also a work called Bala-cikitsa.@ 

Hygiene: The ancient texts treat hygiene and dietetics incidentally and not as 
separate topics. In modern times, however, appeared Sarira-niicayádhiküára*? by 
Gangaram Das, à work on the personal hygiene of pregnant women, and also 
Svdsthya-tattva® by Govinda Ray. 

Dietetics: On this subject we have Anna-péna-vidhi™ by Sugena, Pathydpathya- 
nighanfu and Bhojana-kutithala by Raghunatha™ (a.p. 1675-1709). In the early 
part of this century Viswanath Sen wrote a work called Pathydpathya-viniscaya.” 

The science of the pulse: The study of the pulse for the proper diagnosis of an 
ailment formed a very important part of Ayurveda. Only by feeling the pulse 
of a patient, the physicians of Ayurveda could determine’ correctly what the 
exact nature of the ailment was. This science has thus been treated as a 
separate discipline in Nddi-vijidna™ by Kanada and in a work called Jadi-pariksd 


? Ed, Jivananda. 

5 K, K. Dutta, op. cit, p. 73. 

99 Nepal Catalogue, XXII. 

60 Ed. Jivananda. 

6) Ibid. 

62 A, B. Keith, op. cit., p. 511. 

*: G, N. Sastri, An Introduction to Classical Sanskrit (Calcutta, 1943), p. 86. 

** Vidhata Misra's paper in Summary of Proceedings of Oriental Conference (1974), pp. 333-34. 
*5 Ed. Bibliotheca Sanskritica (Mysore, 1961). 

66 G. N. Sastri, loc. cit. 

© P. C. Bagchi's article in Indian Culture, V11, Pt. IIT. 

** GOML, XIII, 75. 

*? K, K. Dutta, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 

*o Thid. 

"i Ed. V. S, Sastri (Mylapore, Madras, 1950). 

n P. K. Gode's article in Annals of the Oriental Research Institute (Poona, 1942), pp. 254-63. 
“a K, K. Dutta, loc. cit. 

^ Ed. Jivananda. 
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ascribed to Rāvaņa.”* There are also a number of later works such as JVddi- 
pariksé by Gangadhara Kaviraja' and two other works with the same title 
by Govindarama Kaviraja: and by Sankar Sen.” Unfortunately, this science, 
which was a priceless treasure of Áyurveda, is dying out. 

Veterinary science: This is a very ancient science. The Puranas associate the 
names of Salihotra, Nakula, and Palakapya with it as ancient masters of its 
various branches. A nineteenth century work, Sdra-saügraha??* by Indu Sen, deals 
with this science. It has various specialized branches dealing with the treat- 
ment of different types of animals such as: 


(4) 


(it) 


The treatment of elephants: The classical work on this subject is 
Gajdyurveda by Palakapya.” To the commentators who cite the treat- 
ise it is known as Gaja-füstra. Palakapya was an ancient sage 
contemporaneous with King Romapáda, ruler of Anga-deSa. 
The Gaja-:àstra that is now available, however, does not appear to 
be very old. A Mfrga-carmiya cited by Mallinatha (Raghuvamsa, IV. 
39; Sifupála-vadha, V. 49) appears to be connected with this Science, 
but it is now lost. Other works that similarly came to our knowledge 
are Maátanga-lilà by Nārāyaņa® and .Gaja-grahana-prakara'! by 
Narayana Diksita; the latter deals with the different devices to catch 
or entrap an elephant, as its name implies. 

The treatment of horses; The classical work on this subject is Asva-sdstra. 
Salihotra is cited as the first propagator of this science. Raghunátha 
Cakravartin™® quotes from Sálihotra in his commentary on the 
Amarakosa. Although Asva-Sdstra is called Asvdyurveda, it deals not 
only with the treatment of horses, but with several other topics 
connected with horses. Bhoja (eleventh century A.D.) wrote a 
Sálihotra*? in 138 verses; and a work called Asva Tantra™ is cited by 
Ràyamukuta. Asva-ctkitsd® is attributed to Nakula, but the date 
of this work is uncertain. Mallinatha (Sisupdla-vadha, V. 60) cites 
Haya-lildvati, Revatottara, and Asva-sastra, now lost to us. The works 
we have tc include under this heading are Yoga-mafijari** by Vardha- 


*$ Ayurveda Granthamáld, Ed. A. V. P. Joshi. 

*? K. K. Dutta, op. cit, p. 54. 

?! Ibid., pp. 40-51. 

*! Girindranath Mukherjce, of. cil., p. 359. 

* Ed. Gopalan & Sastri (Tanjore, 1958); ASS., XXVI. 

s TSS., X (1910). 

8! Ed. Srikrishna Sharma, Venkalesvar Oriental Journal, VIL. 

8? Ed. Chandra Mohun Tarkaratna (Calcutta, 1886), p. 432. 
** Munich Catalogue, compiled by Jolly, p. 68. 

84 Padacandriká, TI (Sanskrit College Research Series, LX XXVI), p. 590. 
s Ed. Gopalan & Sastri (Tanjore, 1952). 

* A. B. Keith, op. cit., p. 465. 
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mina, Afva-vaidyaka™ by Dipankara, and a work of the same name by 
Jayadatta Sürif* (c. a.D. 1500), Asvdyurceda by Gana,” Turarga- 
pariksé and Váji-cikitsá by Sarigadhara,” Asva-laksana-Sdstra.™ and 
a number of minor works, some of which give clue to determine the 
different types of horses by delineating their characteristic features. 

(ii) The treatment of cattle: In the Agni Purdna'* there is a chapter on 
the treatment of cattle. Dealing with gavdyurveda, it presupposes the 
existence of some earlier works, but unfortunately none of them 
has reached us. 

«00logy: In the Trivandrum Palace Library, there is a work called Mrga- 
pakji-fástra by Harnsadeva, protégé of King Saundadeva (c. thirteenth century 
A.D.). It deals with zoology in 1,712 verses, describing the characteristics of 
birds and animals. 

Ornithology: The indication that ornithology was studied rests upon a 
solitary quotation from a work called Karnodaya by Mallinàtha (Meghadita, I. 
10), but nothing more is known. 

Medical dictionaries: There are more than a dozen medical dictionaries; 
some of these are: Nighanfu® by Indukara, father of Madhavakara; DAanvantari- 
nighanju,“ ascribed to Dhanvantari; Sdrottara-nighagtu by a Buddhist (earlier 
than A.D. 1080); Sabda-pradipa** (A.D. 1075) by Sureévara, written for King 
Bhimapála of Bengal; Rdja-mghagtu” by Narahari (written between A.p. 1235 
and A.D. 1250); and Madana-vinoda-nighantu™ (A.D. 1374) by Madanapála. 
Earlier works on this subject are now lost. 

Cosmetics and aromatics: An early work on collyrium, Afjana-nidéna,” is 
attributed to Agniveía; earlier works have not reached us. WNévanitaka (c. 
second century A.D.) gives a formula for hair-dye, while Sarigadhara Paddhati™ 
preserves instructions for the preparation of cosmetics including hair-dye and 
scented hair-oil. Brhat Samhité by Varahamihira in its chapter (LXXVI) on 
gandhayukti deals with the preparation of aromatics including frankincenses. 


9? Ibid. 

s Ed. Jivananda. 

** A. B. Keith, lec.cit, 

*! Girindranath Mukherjee, lor. cit, 

* GOML, 13318. 

9? Ch. CCXCII. 

» K. K. Dutta, op. cit., p. 39. 

** Ed. ASS., XXXIII. 

*5 Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, of. cit., p.6. 
** India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts (IOC), VT. 974-75. 
*' Ed. Jivananda; ASS., CKX XIII. 

** Ed. Benaras, 1875. 

s Girindranth Mukherjee, op. cit. 

1 Ed. Peterson (Bombay, 1888). 
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Similarly, the gandhayukti sections of the Agni Purána and the Visnudharmottara 
dea] with the same topics:'The gandhavdda section of Rasa-ratndkara by Nitya- 
nütha (c. A.D. 1950) deals with aromatics and has a Marathi commentary 
on it.9! There is also a work on aromatics called Gandha-sáta by Gangadhara!*? 
(c. A.D. 1300). E 

T he science of gems: Different kinds of gems were known to the Indians as 
early as the Rg-Vedic period. In the Rg-Veda the Fire-god has been praised as 
ratnadhatama (1.1.1), and im the epics the jewels are looked upon as the most 
valuable part of wealth possessed by the kings. In the Buddhist literature also 
we have many references to precious stones. It should, however, be noted that 
in the early periods the precious stones had not been used for some of their 
occult powers. But subsequently, the wearing of gems was considered’ effica- 
cious in averting evil planetary influences, helpful in curing diseases, bringing 
in wealth, prosperity, and health. There are different types of gems having 
different qualities which can only be known from the books dealing with 
them. This ancient science is associated with the name of Agastya, an ancient 
sage. Mallinatha cites a work called Ratna-sdstra by Agastya (Sifupala-vadha, 
IV. 44). In its ratna-prakáfa section, the Garuda Purána cites Vyadi as an 
authority. Among the many books on this subject are: the work by Agastya 
already mentioned (date uncertain); Ratna-pariks#®® by Buddhabhatta (sixth 
century A.D.); a work by Narayana Pandita;™ Smrii-sároddhára and Ifvara-diksi- 
tiya! 5 (a compilation); and works called Ratna-saügraha, Laghu-ratna-pariksá, 
and Mani-máhátmya.1** 

Cookery: The origir, of the science of cookery in India is ascribed to the 
ancient sage Nala; yet the work ascribed to him, JValapáka,!" does not appear to 
be very old. Two works by Manirama Sharma, Páka-vijiána and Páka-vidyá, 
and a work called Brhat-péka-sangraha by Krishna Prasad are al! recent ones, 
following the trail of an anonymous work, Pákárnava!* (c. A.D. 1650). From these 
books we have an idea of the rich delicacies and their numerous varieties that 
were dished out in India. 

T he science of robbery: Even theft and robbery were not left out from the list 
of sciences. In order to master these two arts one has to follow some scientific 
principles which have been laid down in some treatises connected with such 
topics. The science of robbery is apparently a very ancient subject of study. 

1*1 P, K. Gode's article in New Indian Ant:quary, VII (1945), pp. 185-93. 

19$ P, K. Gode's article in Adyar Library Bulletin, TX, Pt. IV (1945), pp. 143-51. 

w G. N. Sastri, op. cit., p. 193. 

194 Ibid. 

195 Ed. Tanjore, 1958. 

108 Vide L. Finot, Les Lapidaires Indiens (Paris, 1896). 
10? Ed. Benares. 
18 P, K. Gode's article in Poona Orientalist, XV (1950), pp. 39-45. 
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References to ancient masters are found in the Mrcchakatika, the names men- 
tioned being: Kanakagakti, also known as Kárttikeya, Devavrata, Bhaskara- 
nandin. and Yogacarya. According to the Brhat-kathd, the propounder of this 
science was Karnisuta, also known as Karataka; but his work is lost. Now only 
a single work remains on this subject, which is not very ancient; it is $anmukha- 
kalpa This book has been recently published with a German translation by 
F. George. As the name implies, it is a system propounded by the six-mouthed 
one, i.c, Karttikeya. A work that takes pains to justify robbery for a noble cause 
is Dharma-caurya-rasdyana. 

Astronomy: Observation of the heavenly bodies was closely associated with 
Vedic rituals; the Bráhmanas, too, show some acquaintance with the science of 
astronomy. Vedàrnga Jyotiga!? indicates that considerable progress was made 
in this science; the text of this treatise that is now available, however, is only 
a later redaction of older texts. The influence of Greek and Egyptian astronomy 
on Indian astronomy and geometry has not been convincingly proved. The 
present Vedárga Jyotisa is related to the Rg-Veda and to the Yajw-Veda, while 
there is a separate text, named Atharvana yoti;a,* related to the Atharva- Veda. 
After these Vedic works there is a long gap, and presumably the works belong- 
ing to this intervening period are lost to us, for we hear only the names of these 
old masters. Some of the names are: Narada, Pará$ara, Garga, Vrddha Garga, 
and Pauskarasadin. However, some fragments of the works of the last-named 
four masters are available.!* In later ages authors very often included in their 
works sections on astronomy, mathematics, and astrology. 

The famous astronomer, Áryabhata (fifth century) of Kusumapura, was 
the first to assert that the earth is a sphere and that it rotates round the sun. 
His works include Aryabhatiya;" .Dasagitikà-Sütra with numerical notations; 
and Aryástafata. A collection of 108 verses in äryä metre, Arydstasata comprises 
three sections: mathematics( ganita), measurement of time(kdlakniyd), astronomy 
(gola). In the tenth century A.D. came another Áryabhata who was known to 
Alberuni. This Aryabhata, in his Arya-siddhdnta™ uses numerical notations of a 
different kind. Going back to the sixth century, Varáhamihira (A.D. 550) is 
also a great name in astronomy. In his Paiíica-siddhántiká,!* a series of five 
works, he describes the contents of five earlier works known as Siddhdntas, 
which were the five systems current in his time. One of the earlier works, 

19* Ed. Marburg, 1966. 

no Ed, Pandit (New Series, XXIX). 

u A, B. Keith, op.cit., p. 517. 

118 Ed, Bhagavaddatta (Punjab Sanskrit Series, VI, Lahore, 1924). 

113 Weber MS., Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LXI. 

114 Ed. Kern (Leyden, 1874). 


115 Ed, Benares, 1910. | 
ut Ed, G. Thibaut & Sudhakar Dvivedi (Benares, 1889). 
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Sürya-siddhánta, states that it was revealed by Sürya to Maya in Romaka. The 
work Romaka-siddhdnta must be of foreign origin, the name being connected with 
Rome. Paulifa-siddhánta might have some link with Paulus Alexandrinus. Lata, 
commentator on Sürya-siddhdnia (mistakenly described by Alberuni as its 
author), and also Vijayanandim and Pradyumna were Vardhamihira’s 
predecessors. Lata also wrote a commentary on  Aomaka-siddhdnta 
this commentary was drastically revised by Śrīşeņa who was anterior 
to Brahmagupta. 

Brahmagupta (b. a.p.598) is another luminary in this field. His Brahma- 
sphuta-siddhánta,!* which is based on Brahma-stddhdnta as well as Sakalya- 
siddhdnia, deals also with mathematics. His KAhanda-khádyaka,!!? which is based 
on a lost work by Áryabhata, is on the subject of karana (eleven divisions of the 
day according to Indian astrology). A commentary was written on it by Bhattot- 
pala (tenth century a.p.). The next great name is Bháskarácárya (twelfth 
century A.D.). His Siddhánta-firomani'*? has four sections: Jildvati and bijaganita 
on mathematics; and grahagagita and gola on astronomy. He also wrote a 
work called Karana-kutithala. Among the other works in this field are: Vrddha- 
vàsistha-siddhánta t Laghu-vàáfistha-siddhánta;* Sisyadhi-vrddhi Tantra by Lalla; 
and Réja-mrgdénka™ by Bhoja. 

Mathematics: India's achievements in this field may briefly be summed up 
in the following words of Macdonell: ‘The Indians invented the numerical 
figures used all over the world. The influence which the decimal system of 
reckoning dependent on those figures hàs had not only on mathematics, but on 
the progress of civilization in general, can hardly be overestimated. During the 
eighth and ninth centuries Indians became the teachers in arithmetic and 
algebra of Arabs and through them of the nations of the West 1*5 

The Vedic fulva-sütras'" are probably far earlier than the Alexandrian 
geometry of Hero!” (215 s.c.). The earliest work on mathematics that has 
reached us is probably the Bakshali Manuscript! (c. third or fourth century 
A.D.). It is in sūtra form with examples in verse written in mixed Sanskrit. 
Between Brahmagupta and Bháskarácárya, to whom we have already referred, 

1? A, B. Keith, op.cit., p. 520. 

118 Ed. Sudhakar Dvivedi (1902). 

Ed. Babua Misra (Calcutta, 1925); English translation by Bina Chatterjee (New Delhi, 1970). 

1*? Ed. with Vdsandbhasya, Vdsandvarttika, and Martcijikd, Varanaseya Sanskrit University (1962-64), 

131 Ed, Benares, 1881. 

183 JOC, T, compiled by Eggeling, 991. 

133 Ed, Benares, 1881. | 

1*1 Ed. Nataraj Sastri (Trichinapally, 1951). 

185 Macdonell, HSL, pp. 360-61. 

188 Ed, Thibaut, Pandit, IX. 


18? Macdonell, of. cit, p. 361. 
188 Hoernle's article in Indian Antiquary, XVII, pp. 33 f. 
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flourished Mahávirácárya who wrote Gantta-sdra-saigraha™, Trisatt™ of 
Sridhara (eleventh century) deals with quadratic equations of algebra. From 
references in Jaina works we learn that the Hindus made much progress in the 
fourth century 8.c.™" in the process of permutation and combination. Among.a 
host of later works are Dijagapitdvatarhsa'™ and Gagita-kaumud!™™ by Nür&yana 
Pandita (fourteenth century). 

Astrology: The popularity of this ancient subject is apparent from the long 
list of old masters whose names include: Satyácárya, Visnugupta, Devasvamin, 
Jiva$arman, Pindáyus, Prthu, Saktipürva, Siddhasena, Manittha (possibly 
identical with Manetho, author of Apotelesmata), and Yavanücüárya. Foreign 
influence is apparent in their works, but we cannot ascertain when it began. 
Of the earlier works, Mallintha cites one by Narada (Raghuvathía, ILI. 13); 
we also know of a work called Yavana-jdtaka™ written in verse about the year 
A.D. 169. The best treatise is perhaps Brhat Sarhitd' by Varahamihira; a 
commentary was written on it by Bhattotpala. The opening section of Brhat 
Samhitd is called tantra and deals with astronomy and mathematics; the second 
section, hord, is concerned with horoscopes, while the third, samhhitd, deals 
with natural astrology. It is a masterly work, written in elegant Sanskrit in 
kávya style, and covers almost all the sciences which in ancient India were 
associated with man’s life on earth. Varáhamihira's Byhajjdtaka™ is a work 
on hord-/dstra; Bhattotpala wrote a commentary on it. Varahamihira also 
wrote a work called Laghu-jdtaka," while his son Prthuyasas wrote Hord-sat- 
paficasika.* We also know of a work called Utpala-parimala™ written in A.D. 
964 on Brhat Samhità. Some among the other numerous treatises on 
astrology are: Bhrgu Sarhhitd which is available to us only in fragments; 
Hora-Sastra by Bhattotpala; Vidyá-mádhaviya, which was written prior to a.p. 
1350 and which claims to give correct language to the works of Vasistha, 
Garga, and others, contending that the available works ascribed to those 
authorities are not written in chaste and elegant Sanskrit; Sürya-siddhànta; 
Jyotirvidabharaga,™ a very late work ascribed to Kālidāsa; Nilakantha's work 


1 Ed, Rangacharya (Madras, 1912). 

18° N, Ramanujacharya, Bibliography of Mathematics (1913), pp. 203 ff. 

131 Sukumarranjan Das's article in Haraprasáda Sarhvardhaná Lekhamála, 11, pp. 85 ff. 

13t Ed. Chandrabhanu Pandeya (Varanaseya Sanskrit University). 

13 Ed. Padmakar Dvivedi, Prince of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, LX VII (1942) . 

188 Nepal Catalogue, XXX. 

135 Ed, Kern, BJ (1864-65). 

1 Translated by Iyer (Madras, 1905). 

7" Partially translated by Jacobi (1872). 138 Ed. Calcutta, 1975. 

!* M. R. Kavi's article in Venkatesvar Oriental Journal, II (1941). 

10 Ed., with Ratgan&tha's commentaries, Jivananda. | 

" Weber's article in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft (ZDMG), 
XXIII-XXIV. 
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on Tdtka; and the four works on the astrology of warfare, viz. Yoga-ydtrd 
(Sisupdla-vadha, V. 87); Küfasthiya (Raghuvaría, III. 13); JYuddhajayárnava 
(Agni Purána, CX XIII-GX XIV); and JVarapati-jaya-carcd-svarodaya'* of Nara- 
hari (twelfth century). 

Prognostication (geomancy, cubemancy, and dreams): Varáhamihira's Brhat 
Sarhhità (Chapters LXI to LXXII) deals with prognostication. So also does 
Adbhuta-sdgara by Vallalasena (twelfth century A.p.); Vallalasena did not com- 
plete his work, and it was ultimately completed by Laksraanasena. The works, 
Nimitta-niddna( Meghadüta, 1. 11,17 ; II. 35) and Sakundrnava (Raghuvarhfa, XI. 26), 
cited by Mallinàtha, also deal with this subject. Ramala-rahasya™ by Bhayabhafi- 
jana Sarman deals with geomancy. Cubomancy is dealt with in Pdseka-kevali 
which is referred to in the Bower Manuscript.’ The use of magic squares is 
dealt with in Ganita-kaumudi by Narayana, written in A.D. 1350. Dreams are 
dealt with in Svapna-cintémani™ by Jagaddeva. 

Physiognomy and palmistry: In the Visnudharmottara, the Agni, and a number 
of other Puranas, and also in Brhat Samhita, physiognomy has been dealt with 
incidentally. It aims at predicting the nature, the general traits of character, 
and the fate of men and women on the basis of certain peculiarities in their 
physique. In the course of time, this science came to be treated as an ancillary 
science of astrology, and it was known as sdmudrika-Jástra. The extant works on 
this science are, however, predominantly on palmistry and they take up 
physiognomy only incidentally. Palmistry was originally a part and parcel of 
sámudrika-fastra; but due to its growing popularity, it was elevated to the 
position of a major science and the parent discipline was relegated to an 
ancillary position. 

The reading of the language of the palm is an ancient science; there are good 
reasons for believing that the gipsies inherited it in their original home in India 
far back in the hoary past. In India this science is ascribed to Narada. In the 
Bhavisyottara Purdpa there is a chapter on palmistry. A popular work is Durla- 
bharaja’s Sámudra-tilaka!*' (twelfth century a.p.) which was left unfinished, 
but completed by the author’s son Jagaddeva. There is also a work called 
Sdmudrika-laksana;“* possibly, this is quoted by Mallinatha (Kirádtáruniya, 
VI. 1). The following are some of the many books on palmistry: Sdmudrika- 
cintámani by Mádhava Srigrámakara, Sdmudrika-kanthdbharana, Sámudrika- 
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fdstra* and Sdmudrika-sira?—all available in manuscript form. 

Geography: In some of the Puranas geography has been treated in terms of 
dvipas and vargas (continents and countries respectively according to Puranic 
conception). In Oriya script there is a geographical work by Balarámadása 
called Brahmánda-bhügola.'^ It is interesting to find that in the Puranas there 
are passages which evince knowledge of the regions called the troposphere and 
the stratosphere, which Kālidāsa, too, utilized in his description of Dusyanta’s 
aerial journey in the Abhijadéna-Sakuntala (Act VII). The Puranas referred to are 
the Visnu (II. 12), the Vayu (LI), and the Karma (XLII. 42-43). There are also 
brief references in the Brahmdnda Purána and Siddhdnta-firomani. 

Agriculture and horticulture: A work that deals with agriculture is Aysiperd- 
fara," and in the Agni Purána the orksdyurveda section (CCLXXXII) deals 
with the treatment of plants. A work also called Vrksdyurveda™ was written by 
Surapala in the eleventh century A.D. 

The science of warfare: A twelfth century text, Narapatt-jaya-caryd, gives some 
idea about this science; there seems to be no earlier work extant. But in Bhoja’s 
Yukti-kalpatare™ there is a passage on swords; in this connexion, Vátsya's work 
on swords and Lauhdrnava and Lauha-pradipa by Sarngadhara are mentioned. 
The last two books seem to deal with weapons made of iron and steel. 

Archery: On this subject works were written by old masters such as Vikra- 
müditya, Sadāśiva, Sárhgadatta, Vrddha Sárhgadhara, and others. In the 
Government Manuscript Library at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute in Poona there is a manuscript of Dhanurveda. In print we have Dhanur- 
vega Samhità' by Vasistha. 

Sports and games: Among outdoor pursuits, hunting was very popular; and 
there is a treatise on the use of hawks in hunting called Syainika-fástra'* by 
Raja Rudradeva of Kumaon, written in the seventeenth century A.D.; there is 
also a commentary!" on this, work. Among indoor games chess was popular; a 
modern work, Satarafija-kutühala,* deals with this game. 

Psychology: In almost all Sanskrit philosophical works there is some dis- 
cussion on matters connected with psychology, yet there appears to have been no 
systematic work on this subject. Particularly in Yoga philosophy, different 
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aspects of human psychology have been treated in great depth and detail, 
still leaving much scope for scientific investigation and thus attracting the 
attention of Western psychologists. In modern times, however, Prdcina- Bhárattya- 
Manovidyé™ by Dinesh Chandra Sastri gives a connected account of the Indian 
approach to this subject. - 

Erotics: Eros, as a subject, was not tabooed in ancient India; in fact, it was 
recognized as one of the four ends of human life. Even in the Vedas the erotic 
elements are not rare, and the Vedic seers appear to have had a realistic 
approach to matters related to the process of procreation. In the epics, too, we 
find ample erotic material. In the Brhadáranyaka Upanisad, Uddalaka Aruni is 
named as a teacher of the erotic art, while Vatsyayana names Auddalaki 
Svetaketu as one of the authorities on erotics. Other names cited are: Babhravya, 
Dattaka, Càráyana, Suvarnabha, Ghotakamukha, Gonardiya, Gonikàputra, 
and Kucumára. The list points clearly to the fact‘that the subject of erotics 
provided a long line of predecessors to Vátsyáyana before he wrote his work. 
Of all the works available, Vatsy&yana's Kámasütra!'? is by far the best. Vatsya- 
yana, who is also known as Mallanága, wrote his work possibly in the third 
century A.D. It is not a mere tract on sexology or eugenics, but a serious and 
scientific treatment of kdma or eros in all its different aspects, social and humanis- 
tic. Jayamangald is a commentary on the Kémasiltra written by Yasodhara (c. 
thirteenth century A.D.). Padmaéri, possibly a Buddhist of the tenth century A.D., 
wrote a work called Ndgara-sarvasva,™ and on this a commentary was written 
by Jagajjyotirmalla of Nepal in the seventeenth century a.D. Of uncertain 
date is a work called Kucumára Tantra.* Prior to the thirteenth century 
Kokkoka or Kukkoka wrote a work entitled Rati-rahasya;*! a commentary 
on it was written by Kāñcīnātha. In the fourteenth century Jyotiri$vara Kavi- 
Sekhara of Mithila wrote a work called Pafícasdyaka.!* Among a host of other 
works on this subject are: Aüma-ratna!' by Nityanatha, Ananüga-ranga' by 
Kalyanamalladeva (sixteenth century a.p.), Kandarpa-cüdámani*' (A.D. 1577) 
by Virabhadra, Rati-mañjari by Jayadeva!* (of uncertain date), Rati-ratna- 
pradipikaà'* by Maharaja Devaraja (seventeenth century a.p.), Rati-ramana"? 
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ascribed to Siddhan&ügürjuna, and Ret-Séstra™ by Nagarjuna with a com- 
mentary called Smaratattva-prakáfikà by Ravanéradhya. In these later works 
the science seems to develop some dogmas; also mystic processes and a variety 
of potions came to be introduced. Moreover, a close relation may be seen 
between these works and the vdjikarana section of the Ayurveda. Kutfanimata 
of Dáümodaragupta (c. seventh-eighth centuries A.D.) also deserves mention 
in this connexion, though it does not directly deal with erotics. It is a science 
concérned with the go-betweens in versical form. 

Histrionics, music and dance: Music and dance are mankind's most primitive 
forms of recreation, while histrionics which is ingrained in human beings by 
their natural inclination to imitate came to be associated with dance as an 
essential part of it. In the course of time, the three arts were co-ordinated and 
gave rise to the dramatic art. The scientific study of all these subjects appears 
to have commenced long before the time of Panini (c. fifth century 5.c.), for he 
refers to two JVata-Sütras written by Silàlin and Kréaéva (Astadhyayi, IV. 3. 
110-11). We are not sure about the contents of these two works, however. The 
earliest work available is the JVátya-fástra*? by Bharata. This is thc most 
authentic work in Sanskrit on dramaturgy, and it is the best available compen- 
dium dealing in a masterly way' with music, dance, histrionics, and drama. 
Almost all the later works on these subjects generally follow the track laid 
down by Bharata. Thus most of the works on music include dance and the works 
on dance also embrace music; it is obvious that in ancient India these two 
subjects were looked upon as complementary to each other. Since neither the 
musician nor the dancer could do without some form of drama for the sake of 
'effect, drama or histrionics also infiltrated into books on music and 
dance. 

The available works on music refer to a host of ancient masters. Some 
of these names are: Sadasiva, Brahman, Bharata, Kasyapa, Matanga, Kohala, 
Yastika, Visakhila, Dattila, Tumburu, Narada, and Nandike$vara. In 
Spigdra-hdra by Hammira we find a reference to a work called Gandharvamyta- 
ságara by Brahman. The text called Gitdlankara'” is ascribed to Bharata. Sarigita- 
makaranda"* by Narada probably belongs to the seventh century. Brhaddesi* 
by Matanga was written in c. A.D. 850. The Jjhakkini dance of this text is 
frequently referred to in the ancient Tamil text of Silappadikáram. Twelfth- 
thirtecnth century texts include Sargita-ratnákara"* by Sarngadeva, Saigita- 
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ratnávali'" by Somabhüpála, Sargita-cüdámani'* by Jagadekamalla, and the mu- 
sical section of Mánasollása!* by Somesvara. Saügita-kalpataru is cited by Bhoja, 
Rucipati, and Ranganátha. This treatise is probably a tenth century text. 
There is also a work called Jstikamata preserved in the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library in Madras. Jayana, who was also known as Jayasenapati, for he was the 
commander-in-chief of the Kakatiya king Ganapati of Warangal (thirteenth 
century A.D.), wrote a work on music called Sargita-raindvali®. Also to this 
period belong: Sarigita-samaya-sdra™ by, Par$vadeva, Safgita-kalbadruma!* with 
a commentary, Srigára-hára!* by Hammira, Rasatattva-samuccaya™ by Allaraja 
(its first chapter is on music), Sazgita-sdra-kalik@®® by Moksadeva, and 
Saüngita-rája'* by Rana Kumbha, who was also known as Kálasena. Raghu- 
natha (seventeenth century A.D.) wrote Sarigita-sudhd; in it he quotes from 
Sangita-dipikd by Madhavabhatta (fourteenth century a.p.). Also of the 
fourteenth century are: Ananda-saftjivana by Madana, which deals with tåla, 
raga, and analogous topics; Sarpgita-candra'* by Vipradasa, of which only the 
nrttaprakdsa section and a commentary by Jagajjyotirmalla are available; 
Sargita-sudhakara™ by Haripaladeva; and Sarigita-sarvasva by Jagaddhara, which 
is cited by Rucipati and Raghavabhatta. In the fifteenth century a.D. Devana- 
carya wrote Sargita-muktdvali ?! Mandana, his contemporary, wrote Sargita- 
mandana.*? Anjaneya-bharata, of doubtful authorship, appears to be the same 
as Yastikamata. The notable works of the next century are: Sadrdga-candrodaya, 
Raga-mald, and Rága-mafijar? by Pundarika Viththala; he included in his work 
the Jakkadi dance and the gajara songs which were much favoured by the 
Moguls; Svaramela-kalá-nidh:9* by Rama Amātya, which in five chapters deals 
with Karnatic music; A4ga-málà'* by Ksemakarna; and Sangita-siiryo- 
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daya by Laksminárüyana, court singer of King Krspadevaràya of Vijaya- 
nagara. Among the many works of the seventeenth century are: Rdga-mbodha™ 
by Somanatha, Sargita-sára-satgraha'* by Jagajjyotirmalla, Sargita-darpana!*? by 
Catura Dámodara, Nagendra-satgita™® by Nagamalla of Jyotipura ( Jodhpur), 
and Sangita-párijdta"! by Ahobala. Works of the eighteenth century include 
Satgita-sdraémrta by King Tularaja of Tanjore and Rdga-mdliké by Puru- 
sottama.2 Works on musical instruments include: Uddisa-mahdmantrodaya,™ 
Caturdandi-prakáía 5 by Venkatamakhin (seventeenth century); and 3 work 
called Vindlaksana.™ Chapters XVII to XIX of the Visnudharmottara also deal 
with music. 

The ancient authorities on the subject of dance arc: Kamadeva, 
Vasuki, Daksa, Dhenuka, Drauhini, Svati, Kāśyapa, Siva, Narada, Sardila, 
and others. Mentioned by Matanga, Sárdüla was an expert on hastdbhinaya 
(histrionic posture of hands). Among the Puranic works that deal with dance 
are the Vayu (XXIV-XXV), theMdrkandeya (XXI), the Agni (CCCXLI), and 
the Visnudharmottara (XX-XXIX). The speaker of the nrtya-Sdstra in the 
Visnudharmotiara (XX XII-X XXIV) is Markandeya. There is also a work called 
Bharatarnava® which is ascribed to Nandike$vara; and works of doubtful 
origin called  Brahma-bharata,"$ — .Nandi-bharata,? and — Sadástva-bharata 319 
Abhinaya-darpana™ by  Nandikeé$vara preserves a school of dance which 
differs in many respects from the Bharata school. Dattila®* ‘wrote on music 
and dance. This work has a commentary called Prayoga-stavaka which 
was cited by Simharaja in his commentary on Sargite-ratndkara.™* There 
is also a treatise called Talédhydya** by Kohala. Asokamalla wrote his 
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Jrtyádhydya*!5 in A.D. 850. Nyiva-ratnakosa™® by Rānā Kumbha belongs to the 
thirteenth century and to the same period belongs WNytya-ratndvali™’ by 
Jayasena, To the fourteenth century belong Sasigitopanisat-sdroddhdra™® by 
Sudhákalaáa (a.D. 1350) and JVáfya-cüdámani** by Somana, an Andhra monarch. 
In the fifteenth century, Gopendra Tippabhüpála wrote Z4ála-dipiká.?" Malli- 
nàtha (Aumára-sambhapa, VI. 40). cites a work on dance, Rdja-kandarpa, but 
this work is now lost. Ácyutaráya (a.D. 1543) in his Tála-kaldbodhi*?! cites 
three works on dance: Ydla-kald-vildsa, .Nriya-cüdámani, and Saügitárnava. In 
the sixteenth century, Subhankara wrote his Hasta-muktdvali.% There is a 
commentary on this work written by Ghana$yáma, and an Assamese render- 
ing of it called Srihasta-muktavali.™ Subhankara also wrote Satigita-démodara,” 
which deals with dance, drama, and music. JVartana-nirnaya?* by Pundarika 
Viththala also belongs to the sixteenth century. In the eighteenth century, 
King Tularaja of Tanjore wrote Ndtya-vedégama™ which deals mainly with 
dance. 

Art and architecture: In the Visnudharmottara therc are elaborate discussions 
on art and architecture. Other texts available on thesc subjects are nearly fifty 
in number, and most of them include sculpture, painting, and iconography 
within their scope, Among the ancient masters of Jpa-Jüstra, a term which 
includes architecture, are: Vi$vakarman, Visnu, Sanatkumára, Kasyapa, and 
Maya. There are many texts which are known only by name, such as Rekhárnava 
(perhaps on pictorial art), Vástuhrdaya, and Sukhánandavástu. Two works cited 
by Mallinatha, Kalákoga (JNaisadha-carita, XXII. 3) and Sayana-sasiva (Naisadha- 
carita, XXI. 106), have yet to be discovered, 

The following are among the important available texts: Vástuvidyà ;?? 
Manugyálaya-candriká;999 Srijfána-ratnakoga 9" Mayamata;™® — Aparájita-prcchá ; 
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Vifvakarma-vdstu-fdstra; v^ — Küfyapa Samhita; Kasyapa-silpa-Sdsiva;* Prdsdda- 
mafijarif and Vastu-maijari by  Srinátha (fifteenth century); Prásáda- 
mandana™ by Mandana; Yukti-kalpaiaru and Samaráfgana-sütradhára?*" by Bhoja; 
Silparatna by Srikumára ;* JVárada-filpa-fástra;*? Pratimá-laksana ^ Devatá-mürti- 
prakarana; Ripa-mandana™ by Mandana; and  Buddha-pratimá-laksana* 
with" a commentary called Sambuddha-bhágita-pratimá-laksana-vivarani. In the 
Matsya Purána, a work called Nagnajtt-citralaksana is referred to; Brhat 
Samhita (Chapter LVIII) identifies Nagnajit’s view with that of Dravida. A 
Tibetan translation of this work is preserved in Tibet, while a German trans- 
lation has been made by Berthold Laufer. It has also an English translation. 

Mechanical devices: Although coal, petrol, electricity, and the spring device 
were not available to mechanics in ancient India, they were not lacking in 
ingenuity. By utilizing air, water, fire, hydraulics, hydrodynamics, the levcr 
principle, and the process of mechanical rivetting, they were able to produce a 
number of instruments, appliances, and labour-saving machines. They even 
produced, in crude form of course, robots™ and, as already mentioned, aero- 
nautic machines. References to ancient masters in aeronautics include the 
names of Narayana, Saunaka, Garga, Vácaspati, Cakrayani, and Dhundhi- 
nátha. Among available literature, besides Bhoja's Samaràángana-sütradhára 
already referred to, is Bhárotthápana-yantra-nirmána-vidhi** (principle of making 
a machine to lift a heavy weight) by Devisirhhamahipati (seventeenth century). 
There are also two works by Bharadvája, viz. Yantra-sarvasva and Amsu- 
bodhini. The commentator Bodhánanda Yati names Narayana, Lalla, and 
Sankha as his authorities.“ 
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This, in short, is scientific literaturc in Sanskrit. The Purăņas also contain 
popular accounts of many other minor topics of scientific interest. The fore- 
going discussion is sufficient to indicate the ancient Indian genius which 
tóuched almost all the comprehensible topics of human necessity. Natural 
calamities, foreign invasion, and the like have destroyed many treasures of our 
forefathers and who knows how many works on scientific and other subjects are 
still waiting for light in temples and monasteries and personal possession ! 
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HILOSOPHICAL literature in Sanskrit is as vast as it is diverse. Drawing 

inspiration from the Vedas and Upanigads, it branched off into the literature 
on the six orthodox systems, namely, Sárhkhya, Yoga, Ny&ya, Vaisesika, Pürva- 
Mimárhsá, and Uttara-Mimürhsá.! As a challenge to these orthodox systems, 
there arose a vast literature on the heterodox systems like the Buddhist, 
Jaina, and Lokáyata. After the Vedic age, works on the six systems of Indian 
philosophy came into existence first in the form of sütras or aphorisms. They 
were followed by numerous bhágyas or commentaries on them. It is difficult 
to ascertain the chronological order of the sütras as well as of the bhdgyas. It seems 
that the bhdsya on the Mimárhsd-Sitra is the oldest of all the bhdsyas. Sankara- 
cárya in his Brahma-Sütra-bhdsya mentions the name of Sabarasvàmin as a 
Mimárhsà commentator. The bhdsya of Sankara on the Brakma-Sitra thus came 
later. Rāmānuja mentions that there had been a otf on the Brahma-Sütra by 
Bodhayana before Sankara. We know from the commentators of the Sarkara- 
bhdsya that there was a ortti by Bhartrprapafica on the Brahma-Sütra before 
Sankara. We have some proofs that before the bhdgyas were written there were 
other orttis or short explanations of the süiras. We can thus visualize a philoso- 
phic age between the age of süfras and that of bhdsyas. In this respect, we can 
also mention the Gaudapdda-karikd of the Mándükya Upantsad, which was written 
in the form of kárikds or short verses. 

Systematic philosophical speculation leading to the growth of literature 
began when the need was felt for organizing the scattered thoughts of the various 
Upanisads (sometimes found to be paradoxical and even contradicting one 
another). This was also needed to meet the challenge of the heterodox doctrines, 
particularly the Lokáyata ones, references to which are found in a scattered 
way throughout the earlier works of philosophical nature. All these factors 
contributed to the growth of a diversified philosophical literature. The orthodox 
and the heterodox schools had also to fight among themselves in an organized 
manner, This led to the production of a huge philosophical literature which 
is polemic by nature with arguments and counter-arguments couched in strictly 
logical terminology. 

1 For a detailed study of the philosophy of these systems reference may be made to CHI, Vol. TII, 
pp. 27-167 and 187-383. Besides the six orthodox schools, there are a few others which are equally 
orthodox, but may be better termed as theistic, for instance, the Saiva, Vaignava, and Sakta systems 
of philosophy, which have been treated separately in the present volume (pp. 59-151) so far as their 


literature is concerned. For their philosophy see CHI, Vol. IIT, pp. 287-99, 437-48 and Vol. IV, pp. 63- 
259, 309-13. 
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We find systematic Indian philosophy mainly in the following orthodox 
systems: Sáümkhya, Yoga, Nyáya, Vaisesika, Pūrva-Mīmārhsā, and Uttara- 
Mimárhsà or Vedanta. Of these systems, Sárhkhya and Yoga are generally 
coupled with each other and so are Nyàáya and Vai$egika as well as the two 
Mimarmsas, Pūrva and Uttara.—Editor. 


I 
SAMKHYA 


Of the traditional Indian schools of philosophy, Sárnkhya is probably the 
oldest. The first reference to Samkhya is found in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad 
(VI. 13). Sarikhya views have also been referred to in the Mahābhārata 
(Süntiparuan : Moksadharma), Bhagavad-Gità, and Manu Smyti. Kautilya (fourth 
century B. C.) in his Arthafástra, while enumerating the philosophic studies 
in his days, mentions Sámkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. Though Kapila is 
universally recognized as the founder of the Sámkhya system, the Sémkhya- 
Sütra that we have (which is attributed to Kapila) does not appear to be 
very old. The way the süíras are stated there is not archaic at all, and its 
fourth chapter contains only illustrative stories—a form in which no other 
philosophical Sütra work was composed. According to some, this Kapila 
belonged to the fifteenth century. Till the other day the first systematic work 
on Sārhkhya was supposed to be lévarakrsna's (c. third century A.D.) SámkAya- 
káriká. Only recently a very old commentary on it, entitled Yukti-dipikd, by an 
unknown writer (authorship wrongly attributed in the manuscript to Vacas- 
pati Mira of the ninth century A.D.) has been published. It contains, by way of 
refutation, extensive quotations from the works (titles unmentioned) of Pafica- 
&ikha (c. second/third century A.D.), Paurika, Paficadhikarana, Vindhyavasin, 
and Vrsagana and his followers. This shows that [évarakrgna’s was only one 
school of Sarnkhya beside which, even in the days of the author of Yukt-dipika 
(the style of the work suggests that the author belonged to the age of Uddyota- 
kara, i.e. sixth/seventh century A.D.), these other philosophers were carrying 
on work on systematic Sarhkhya in different schools. 

Much later, as late as the ninth century, we have the famous commentary on 
Sámkhya-kárikà by Vacaspati Misra, known as 7 attva-kaumudi, which is the most 
popular of all the Sárhkhya works. Before him, however, Gaudapáda (seventh 
eighth century a.D.) wrote another commentary called Gaudapáda-bhásya. The 
Sámkhya-Sütra was elaborately commented upon by Vijfiana Bhiksu (seven- 
teenth century) and briefly by Aniruddha (fifteenth century). Vijfiana Bhiksu’s 
commentary is known as Sámkhya-pravacana-bhügya which ought to be read in 
conjunction with his commentary on the Brahma-Sütra, known as Vijfiánámrta- 
bhásyà. Aniruddha’s commentary is called Aniruddha-vytti. Mention may, in this 
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connexion, be made of a commentary. on Sürikhya-káriká named Mathara-vyiti 
(seventh century) which may or may not be the. Mdfhara-bhásya to which Guna- 
ratna (fourteenth/fifteenth century) has referred in his commentary on Saddar- 
Sana-samuccaya. Another commentary directly on the Sdrhkhya-Sütra is Mahadeva 
Sarasvati's (seventeenth century) Vrtti. On $Sámkhya-kárikà there are two other 
commentaries. They are: Sankarácárya's (according to some, Sankararya of 
ninth century) Jayamangalà and Náràyanatirtha's (seventeenth century) 
Candriká. Three known commentaries on Vácaspati Misra’s Tattva-kaumudi are: 
VarhSidhara Miséra’s (seventeenth century) Sdmkhya-tattva-vibhdkara, Bharati 
Yati’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) commentary, and Krsna Vallabhacarya’s 
Kirana. 

There are two important works of unknown authors, viz. Sasti Tantra (in- 
complete) attributed sometimes to Paficasikha; and Tattva-samdsa which is to 
be read with Ganesa Diksita's or Bhávágane$a's (sixteenth century) Yathartha- 
dipana, Vaméidása's Artha-dipikà, and an unknown author's KXrama-dipikd. 
Another very old work going by the name of Suvarna-sapiatt is attributed to 
Paramàrtha. Other independent works on Sarhkhya are: Vijfiana Bhiksu's 
Sámkhya-sára, Kavirája Yati's (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sénkhya-tattva- 
pradipa, Kesava Bhatta’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sdémkhya-tattva-pradi- 
pikd, Krsna Mitra's (eighteenth/nineteenth century) 7 attva-mimámsd, Ramakrsna 
Bhattácárya's (eighteenth century) Sdmkhya-kaumudi, and :Ksemánanda's 
Samkhya-tattva-vivecana. 

Ayurveda works of Caraka and Su$ruta, known as Caraka Samhita and 
Susruta Samhita, also deal with Sarhkhya, though basically they are treatises 
on medicine. The Atreya Tantra mentioned in Gunaratna’s commentary on 
Saddarsana-samuccaya as an authoritative Samkhya work is very probably 
Caraka Samhitd itself. 


II 
YOGA | 

The history of Yoga is shrouded in mystery. As a system of practice, it is as 
old as the Atharva- Veda and some earlier Upanisads. The Mahābhārata, including 
the Bhagavad-Gitd, and Lalitavistara also refer to Yogic practices. The literature 
on Yoga is thus found in an unsystematic form extensively in ancient Indian 
works. The first systematic work on Yoga, however, is Patafijali's 'ega-Sütra. 
Vyàsa's (fifth century A.D.) Yoga-bhdsya (sometimes called Várttika) is an ela- 
borate commentary on it. The theoretical philosophy that both the Yoga-Sitra 
and Yoga-bhdsya develop comes close to T$varakrsna's S&rhkhya, though it 
differs in some important details, for instance, in its recognition of God. The 
theoretical part of Sarhkhya philosophy is itself divided into two schools ac- 
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We find systematic Indian philosophy mainly in the following orthodox 
systems: Sarhkhya, Yoga, Nyáya, Vaisesika, Pürva-Mimármsà, and Uttara- 
Mimarmsa or Vedanta. Of these systems, Sámkhya and Yoga are generally 
coupled with each other and so are Nyáya and Vaisesika as well as the two 
Mimamsas, Pürva and Uttara.—Editor. 


I 
SAMKHYA 


Of the traditional Indian schools of philosophy, Sárnkhya is probably the 
oldest. The first reference to Sámkhya is found in the Svetáfvatara Upanisad 
(VI. 13). Sarmikhya views have also been referred to in the Mahābhārata 
(Santiparvan : Moksadharma), Bhagavad-Gità, and Manu Smrti. Kautilya (fourth 
century B. C.) in his Arthasastra, while enumerating the philosophic studies 
in his days, mentions Sáàmkhya, Yoga, and Lokàyata. Though Kapila is 
universally recognized as the founder of the Sámkhya system, the Sdmkhya- 
Sütra that we have (which is attributed to Kapila) does not appear to be 
very old. The way the süiras are stated there is not archaic at all, and its 
fourth chapter contains only illustrative stories—a form in which no other 
philosophical Sütra work was composed. According to some, this Kapila 
belonged to the fifteenth century. Till the other day the first systematic work 
on Sárhkhya was supposed to be Iévarakrsna's (c. third century A.D.) Sdmkhya- 
káriká. Only recently a very old commentary on it, entitled Yukti-dipikd, by an 
unknown writer (authorship wrongly attributed in the manuscript to Vacas- 
pati Misra of the ninth century A.D.) has becn published. It contains, by way of 
refutation, extensive quotations from the works (titles unmentioned) of Pafica- 
$ikha (c. second/third century A.p.), Paurika, Paficadhikarana, Vindhyavasin, 
and Vrsagana and his followers. This shows that Iévarakrgna's was only one 
school of Sarnkhya beside which, even in the days of the author of Yukt-diptkd 
(the style of the work suggests that the author belonged to the age of Uddyota- 
kara, i.e. sixth/seventh century A.D.), these other philosophers were carrying 
on work on systematic Sámkhya in different schools. 

Much later, as late as the ninth century, we have the famous commentary on 
Sámkhya-kàüriká by Vacaspati Misra, known as Tattva-kaumudi, which is the most 
popular of all the Samkhya works. Before him, however, Gaudapada (seventh/ 
eighth century A.D.) wrote another commentary called Gaudapdda-bhagya. The 
Sámkhya-Sütra was elaborately commented upon by Vijfiaéna Bhiksu (seven- 
teenth century) and briefly by Aniruddha (fifteenth century). Vijfiána Bhiksu's 
commentary is known as Sürkhya-pravacana-bhàgya which ought to be read in 
conjunction with his commentary on the Brahma-Sütra, known as Vijfidndmrta- 
bhásya. Aniruddha's commentary is called Aniruddha-vyiti. Mention may, in this 
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connexion, be made of a commentary. on Sümkhya-kdrikà named Mathara-vrtti 
(seventh century) which may or may not be the Mathara-bhasya to which Guna- 
ratna (fourteenth/fifteenth century) has referred in his commentary on Saddar- 
fana-samuccaya. Another commentary directly on the Sárhkhya-Sütra is Mahadeva 
Sarasvati's (seventeenth century) Vrtti. On Sdmkhya-kdrikd there are two other 
commentaries. They are: Sankarácárya's (according to some, Sankararya of 
ninth century) Jayamaügalà and Náàráyanatirtha's (seventeenth century) 
Candrika. Three known commentaries on Vacaspati Miéra's 7attva-kaumudi are: 
VarhSidhara Misra’s (seventeenth century) Sdmkhya-tattva-vibhadkara, Bharati 
Yati’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) commentary, and Krsna Vallabhacarya’s 
Kirana. 

There are two important works of unknown authors, viz. Sasti Tantra (in- 
complete) attributed sometimes to Pañcaśikha; and Tattva-samdsa which is to 
be read with Gane$a Diksita's or Bhávaganesa's (sixteenth century) Yathártha- 
dipana, Vam$idàása's Artha-dipiké, and an unknown author's Krama-dipikà. 
Another very old work going by the name of Suvarna-saptati is attributed to 
Paramártha. Other independent works on Samkhya are: Vijiiana Bhiksu's 
Sámkhya-sára, Kaviraja Yati’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sémkhya-tattva- 
pradipa, KeSava Bhatta’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Sdmkhya-tattva-pradi- 
piká, Krsna Mitra’s (eighteenth/nineteenth century) Tativa-mimdmsd, Ramakrsna 
Bhattacarya’s (eighteenth century) Sdmkhya-kaumudi, and 'Ksemànanda's 
Samkhya-tattva-vivecana. 

Ayurveda works of Caraka and Sufruta, known as Caraka Samhita and 
Susruta Samhita, also deal with Sárhkhya, though basically they are treatises 
on medicine. The Zíreya Tantra mentioned in Gunaratna’s commentary on 
Saddarsana-samuccaya as an authoritative Sàmkhya work is very probably 
Caraka Samhita itself. 


II 
YOGA 


The history of Yoga is shrouded in mystery. As a system of practice, it is as 
old as the Atharva-Veda and some earlier Upanisads. The Mahabharata, including 
the BAhagavad-Gità, and Lalttavistara also refer to Yogic practices. The literature 
on Yoga is thus found in an unsystematic form extensively in ancient Indian 
works. The first systematic work on Yoga, however, is Patafijali's Toga-Sütra. 
Vyása's (fifth century A.D.) Yoga-bhdsya (sometimes called Váritika) is an ela- 
borate commentary on it. The theoretical philosophy that both the Yoga-Sitra 
and Yoga-bhdsya develop comes close to Tévarakrsna's Sarhkhya, though it 
differs in some important details, for instance, in its recognition of God. The 
theoretical part of Sárhkhya philosophy is itself divided into two schools ac- 
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cording as it recognizes God or not—lévarakysna's Sarhkhya belonging to 
the latter and Vijfiana Bhiksu’s to the former. The God that Patafijali admits 
is more like that of Nyàya—just one among the many selves, though perfect 
in all respects. Unlike the God of Nyàya, the God of Yoga (except according to 
Bhoja of eleventh century and Vijfiána Bhiksu) is the Teacher of teachers and 
grants asamprajfíáta-samddhi (contentless concentration) even to those who at 
the stage of samprajfláta-samádhi (conscious concentration) just concentrate 
devotedly on Him. 

Vacaspati Miára's Tattva-vaifaradi and Vijfiana Bhiksu’s Yoga-vdarttika are 
the two famous commentaries on Vyüsa's Bhdsya. Bhoja also has written 
a small commentary, not so much on Vyasa’s Bhdsya as on the Yoga-Sitra it- 
self, known as Bhoja-vrtti, sometimes as Rája-mártanda. On it we have Krsna 
Vallabhácárya's Kirana. Other commentaries on the Yoga-Sitra are: Ganefa 
Diksita's Vrtti, Ramananda Sarasvati’s (seventeenth century) Maniprabha, 
Nárayanatirtha's Yoga-siddhánta-candrikà and Sütrártha-bodhini, Nàge$a (Nagoji) 
Bhatta’s (eighteenth century) Cháyd-vyükhyà, Sadasiva's (eighteenth century) 
Yoga-sudhdkara, Ananta Pandita’s Candriké, and Baladeva Mira's Yoga- 
pradipikd. Vijfiana Bhiksu's Yoga-sdra is a useful handbook of Yoga philosophy. 
Mention may be made here of some other treatises like Gheranda Samhitd and 
Hatha-yoga-pradipikà, which chiefly concern themselves with Hatha-yoga and 
Raja-yoga, but are not philosophical by nature. Some of the later Upanisads 
which are called Yoga Upanigads, namely, Maitri, Saündilya, Yoga-tattva, 
Dhyána-bindu, Harsa, Varáha, Amrtandda, Mandala-Brahmana, .Náda-bindu, and 
Yoga-kundali present the Yoga practices in their diverse proliferations over 
the centuries. 


ITI 


VAISESIKA 


The first systematic exposition of Vaisesika philosophy (also called Aulükya 
Dar$ana) isfound in the Vaisesika-Sütra of Kanada who belonged to a very ancient 
age.? The earliest commentaries on the Vaisegika-Sütra are Bharadvaja-vytti and 


* "The Vaisegika system’, says Richard Garbe, ‘seems to be of much greater antiquity than the 
Nyüya' (The Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 20). Scholars are divided in their opinion about whether 
Kanada preceded Gautama, founder of Nyfiya philosophy, or belonged to a later date. Ny&ya men- 
tions four means of authentic knowledge or pramána and five divisions of logical fallacy or hetvdbhdsa. 
Many other topics have been critically examined under this system. But Kanfda’s Vaisesika-Stitra speaks 
of three divisions of logical fallacy and two means of knowledge. Besides, the topic of anumána or in- 
ference has not been dealt with elaborately in the Vaifesika-Sütra. All this has led some scholars to believe 
that Kap&da's Sätra had been composed before Gautama's philosophy was established. Generally speak- 
ing, paddrthas or objects of experience used to be dealt with but briefly in the works of earlier philoso- 
phers. Paddrthas assumed greater importance in later expositions of philosophical thought. The detailed 
study of padérthas in NyBya literature and a rather brief treatment of the same in the Vaifegika-Sütra 
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Rávana-bhásya. They are, however, no longer extant. We have now to rely chiefly 
on such treatises as Upaskára by Sankara Mifra (fifteenth century), and Kandda- 
sütra-vivrli by Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana (nineteenth century). There is 
also a detailed commentary on Upaskára called Pariskéra composed recently 
by Panchanana Tarkaratna. No other direct commentary on the Vaisfesika-Sütra 
is known to exist. A major and authoritative work on the Sätra, however, is 
Padáriha-dharma-satgraha by Praéastapada (c. fifth century), also called Pra- 
Sastapdda-bhasya. Padartha-dharma-satigraha is not so much a commentary on the 
Sätra as an independent work on the subject. In fact, the quality or marks of 
a commentary are conspicuous by their absence here. Instead of analysing 
the text of the Sūtra, the author has given a description of the categories 
established in the Sätra. 

Vai$esika thinkers were more interested in metaphysics (including science) 
than in logic and theory of knowledge, though undoubtedly they had their 
original contribution in this latter field too. Interestingly enough, the Vatsestka- 
Sitra begins with proposing the task of explaining dharma and ends with referring 
to the efficacy of Vedic injunctions. The relevance of these two terminal sütras 
to the elaborate metaphysics developed in between is an intriguing problem. 

Padártha-dharma-saügraha served as a source book for later commentators 
on Vai$egika philosophy. The earliest commentary on Padártha-dharma-sarigraha 
was Vyomavati by V yoma£ivacárya (tenth century). This was followed by Sridha- 
racarya’s (tenth century) JVydya-kandali which was commented upon by Rájaáe- 
khara (twelfth century) in his Nydya-kendali-paficitka. Udayana (c. tenth/eleventh 
century) is believed to have written his Kirandvali after this, though according 
to some scholars, he figured earlier than Sridharácárya. Both Sridhara and 
Udayana admit the existence of God. Udayana’s Laksandvali is a short manual 
on Vai$egika. Some other major works of Udayana are as follows: Nydya- 
kusumdfijali on Ny&ya-Vaifegika philosophy of religion, Atma-tativa-viveka (a 
work in which the Ny&ya-Vaisesika concept of the Self has been elaborated 
and defended particularly against the Buddhist challenge), and Laksanamala. 
Sankara Miéra's Kalpalatá is a commentary on Udayana's Afma-tativa-viveka. 
Among other expository works on Padáriha-dharma-satgraha and Ktragávali are: 
Sankara Misra's Kandda-rahasya; Jagadisa 'Tarkalankára's (sixteenth/seventeenth 
century) JDravya-sükti which deals with the category of dravya; a recent com- 
mentary by Mahamahopadhyaya Kalipada Tarkacharya on Dravya-stiktt; 
Vardhamünopádhyáya's (thirteenth century) Ktrandvali-prakasa; — Prakàsikà 
presupposes an earlier origin of Vaisesika philosophy. B&daráyapa in his Brahma-Sütra has sought to 
refute the Vaigesika line of thought and has nothing to say about Ny&ya. This also goes to support the 
contention that the former preceded Nylya. The theory of non-cternal nature of sabda (verbal testimony) 
has been challenged in the Mimdrhsá-Sütra of Jaimini, which indicates that Vaifesika philosophy was 


founded before MImárnsa, There are also reasons to believe that Kanada preceded Buddha and the 
Vaisesika-Sitra was, therefore, of greater antiquity than even Buddhism. 
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by Bhagiratha Thakkura (fifteenth century) and Dravya-prakésa-vivrti by 
Rucidatta (thirteenth century), both being commentaries on Kirandvali-prakdsa:; 
two didhitis by Raghunátha Siromani (fifteenth century), the works being com- 
mentaries on Ktrandvalt-prakésa. 

Nyäya-lilāvati by Vallabhácárya (who belonged to a later date than 
Udayana) is not quite à commentary on Padédrtha-dharma-sangraha; it is an 
independent work dealing with the topics contained in the latter. The author has 
discussed various points on novel lines (navya faili). Earlier contentions are 
sought to be refuted in his treatise. Sankara Misra and Vardhamanopadhyaya 
wrote two commentaries on this work—JV»dya-lilávati-kanthábharana and Nydya- 
lildvati-prakdsa respectively. A commentary on the latter is known as Nydya- 
lilávati-brakáfa-vivrti. Bhatta Vádindra's (thirteenth century) Rasa-sóra is a 
commentary on Guga-Kkiranávali-prakása of Vardhamàna, while Dravya-pragalbhi 
by Pragalbhacarya (fifteenth century) deals with Dravya-kiranárali-prakáfa. 
Jayadeva Misra (fifteenth century), also known as Paksadhara Misra, of 
Mithilà wrote a commentary on Dravya-kiranàávali-brakása by Vardhamana and 
another on Nydya-lildvati. An eminent logician of Bengal and author of many 
treatises, Mathuranatha Tarkavagisa (sixteenth century) wrote Dravya-kiranávali- 
rahasya and Guna-ktrandvali-rahasya as well as Dravya-prakdsa-vivrti-rahasya and 
Guna-prakdsa-vivzti-rahasya. The list of his works includes a commentary on 
Nydya-lilavati. 

Some more important works on Vaisesika are: Saptapadarthi by Sivaditya 
Misra (twelfth century), Mdnamanohara by Vadivagisvara (contemporary of 
Sivaditya), and Pramána-mafijari by Sarvadeva. Sivaditya’s Saptapadarthi pre- 
sents the Nyàya and Vaisesika principles as parts of one whole. Laugaksi 
Bhaskara’s (c. seventeenth century) Zarka-kaumudi is another synthetical 
treatise based on Prasastapáda's work. Balabhadra (fifteenth century) wrote 
a commentary named Sandarbha on Saptapadárthi and another on Pramána- 
mafjari. Besides these two, he has another work to his credit, viz. Dravya- 
prakàása-vimala, a commentary on Dravya-prakdsa of Vardhamàna. The following 
commentaries of Padmanabha Miéra (sixteenth century) are notable: Setu-ttkd. 
(on Padartha-dharma-sangraha), .Nydya-kandali-sára (on .Nyáya-kandali), Kiranàavali- 
bháskara (on Ktrandvali), and Vardhamánendu-tiká (on Dravya-ktranávali-prakása). 
Sarva-darjana-sahgraha by Mādhavācārya contains a chapter on Aulükya 
Dar$ana. 7 arka-sargraha and Tarka-sangraha-dipikd by Annarhbhatta (seventeenth 
century) and Bhdsd-pariccheda and  Siddhánta-muktüvali by Visvanatha (seven- 
teenth century) can be regarded as composite works on Nyáya-Vaisesika. 
The topics like sapta padártha (seven categories of matter), nava dravya (nine 
kinds of substance), caturvimsati guna (twenty-four kinds of quality), pafica karma 
(five types of action), etc. have heen discussed in these works. Tarkāmyta 
ascribed to Jagadi$a Tarkalankára and Jayanarayana Tarkapanchanana’s 
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Kandda-sütra-vivrti (already mentioned) are useful compendia of the Vaisesika 
principles. Based on Upaskdra, Jayanarayana’s Vivrti differs from the former 
on certain points. Other works on Nyáya-Vaisesika metaphysics include 
Sankara Miéra’s Vádi-vinoda, Bhatta VAdindra’s JVibandha on the Vaisesika- 
Sūtra, Manikantha Mifra’s (c. thirteenth/fourteenth century) JVydya-ratna, 
Sasadhara's (c. fourteenth century) Nydya-siddhanta-dipa, Raghunatha Siromani's 
Padártha-tattva-nirüpana, and Kesava Bhatta's Nyáya-candriká. 


IV 


NYAYA 


The philosophy of Nyáya from the ancient days to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century was as much on the theory of knowledge (logic) as on 
constructive metaphysics. The Nyáya of this long period came later to be called 
Prácina-Nyàya as distinct from the Nyáya since the thirteenth century, called 
Navya-Nyáya. 

Prácina-Nyaya: The first systematic work on Ny&ya is the .Nydya-Sütra of 
Gautama (Aksapáda), supposed to have been composed about the third century 
B.C. The earliest commentary on it, written before the fifth century A.D., is by 
Vàtsyáyana, and is known as Vatsydyana-bhaésya. Uddyotakara (c. sixth 
century) wrote a commentary on this Bhdsya, known as Nydya-vdrtitka, con- 
taining profound original observations on many topics. Vácaspati Misra 
(ninth century) wrote on Uddyotakara's Nydya-varttika an expository treatise 
known as Nydya-varttika-tdtparya-tikd. Vacaspati Misra has contributions to 
different systems of philosophy including Nyáya, Advaita Vedanta, Sarhkhya, 
Yoga, and Mimarnsa. Naturally, he could look at many of the Nyàya problems 
from diverse angles. Added to this was the fact that he came long after Uddyo- 
takara. These two factors helped him to add new dimensions to the system. 
On the JVydya-Sütra also he wrote JVyáya-süci-nibandha. On his Tatparya-tika 
Udayana (c. tenth/eleventh century) wrote a further commentary known 
as JVydya-várttika-idtparya-tikd-parisuddhi. He also wrote Nydya-partsista on 
the JVydya-Sütra (Chapter V) and another important treatise, Nydya- 
kusumdfijali. 

By Udayana's time the Ny&ya and Vaisesika systems had come close to 
each other, and philosophers of one school often wrote works on the other. 
Udayana is probably better known for his Vaisesika works. Any way, he is a 
towering figure in either system. His Nydya-parisista was commented on by 
Vardhamüna (thirteenth century) in his Wydya-partsista-prakasa. Vardhamana 
wrote another commentary, Nydya-nibandha-prokdsa; this relates to Udayana's 
Tétparya-parisuddhi. Other works bearing more or less directly on the Nydya- 
Sütra include Siddhanta-candrikaé by Gangadhara Siri (seventeenth century), 
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Nydya-sitra-vfitt by Viśvanātha (seventeenth century), and Nydya-stddhdnta- 
mald by Jayaráma Nyüyapaficánana (seventeenth century). 

Jayanta Bhatta (ninth/tenth century) wrote an independent commentary, 
Nydya-mafjari, on parts of the Nydya-Sitra. It may be taken as a landmark in 
the history of Indian philosophy as it contains references practically to all the 
philosophic thoughts current at thé time. A second work of this author is 
JN»áya-kalikd. 

Though Navya-Nyàya began with Gangesa Upadhyaya (thirteenth century), 
Nyáya philosophy continued to hold ground parallelly with it in the old spirit 
for some time. Notable works of this period are: Bhásarvajfia's JNydya-sára 
which is to be read with Jayasithha Süri's (fourteenth century) Nydya-sdra-fikd; 
and Vallabha's Nydya-lilavati to be read with Vardhamána's Prakáfa on it. 
Mention may also be made of Sankara Miéra’s (fifteenth century) Lilávati- 
kanthübharana and Bhagiratha 'Thakkura's (fifteenth century) commentary 
known as Prakáftká on Vardhamàna's work. 

Some other important works on Nyàya include Taürkika-raksá by Varadaraja 
(c. eleventh century), Nydya-tattodloka and Nyáya-sütroddhára by Abhinava 
Vácaspati Mira (fifteenth century), Nydya-parifuddhi by Venkatanátha, 
Makaranda by Rucidatta (thirteenth century), Nydya-sdéra by Madhavadeva, 
and Tarka-bhésd by KeSava Misra (twelfth century). 

Navya-Nydya: With the advent of Gangefa of Mithila, the new school of 
Ny&ya philosophy known as Navya-Nyaya came into being. His monumental 
work Tattva-cintémant deals with the four sources of knowledge—fratyaksa 
(perception), anumána (inference), upamána (analogy), and sabda (verbal testi- 
mony)—recognized by Nyáya. Particularly, his treatment of anumdna was 
highly scholastic and dialectical and this aroused considerable interest in the 
minds of later Naiyayikas, specially in Bengal. 

A large part of Navya-Nyáya literature is concerned with this work of 
Gangefa. Philosophers after philosophers have written commentaries and 
sub-commentaries and elaborated the methodological technique in different 
directions. The technique was perfected to such an extent, and it so much 
impressed the minds of scholars, that later treatises even on other branches of 
learning could not easily avoid it. It may not be far wrong to say that Navya- 
Nyáya treatises are all wonder-works on methodology, linguistic analysis, 
and logic. 

The most outstanding philosopher after Gangesa was Raghunátha Siromani 
(c. fifteenth century). He wrote many treatises which include Pratyaksa-magi- 
didhiti, Anumána-didhiti, and Sabda-mani-didhiti on Gafigesa's Tativa-cintdmani ; 
three nibandhas (dissertations) included in the compilation known as Védda- 
váridhi; Padartha-khandana; Akhydta-vdda; and Naflváda. His Anumdna-didhiti, 
a classic work in Navya-Nyáya, is regarded as a contribution of great merit. 
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There are other notable works on Navya-Ny&ya, which include Sankara 
Miéra’s (c. fifteenth century) Khandana-fikdá; Rucidatta's Prakája on Tattva- 
cintd@mant; Janakinatha Bhattácárya's (sixteenth century) Nydya-siddhdnta- 
mafyari; Kanada Tarkavagifsa’s (fifteenth/sixteenth century) Bhdsd-raina and a 
commentary on Zattva-cintámani ; and Gaügefa's son Vardhamana’s (thirteenth 
century) Anviksd-nayatattva-bodha and some ten commentaries entitled Prakáfa on 
different topics. Jayadeva Mira, author of Manyáloka, wrote commentaries 
on a number of Vardhamána's works. Bhavánanda Siddhantavagiéa (sixteenth 
century) wrote many treatises including fikds on Raghunátha Siromani’s major 
works. Jagadisa Tarkalankára's (c. sixteenth century) Sabda-fakti-prakasika 
is an outstanding work on semantics. His another important work is N»dyádarfa. 
Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma (fifteenth/sixteenth century) wrote many commen- 
taries including Akhydta-didhiti-prasdrint and Naftvdda-lippana on Raghunátha 
Siromani’s works. Among other works which deserve notice are: Gopinatha 
Thakkura’s (sixteenth century) Anumdna-mani-séra; Gadadhara Bhattacarya’s 
(seventeenth century) Nafivdda-vydkhyd, Vyutpatti-vdda, and several expository 
treatises; Mathuranatha Tarkavagiéa’s (sixteenth century) Bauddhádhikára-vivrti 
and Tattva-cintémant-rahasya; Krishnakanta Vidyavagisa’s (nineteenth century) 
Sakti-sandipani, .Nyáya-ratnávali (on Jagadisa's Sabda-fakti-praküfika), Tarkamyta- 
tarangini, and .Nydya-ratna-fnakáfikà; Madhusüdana Thakkura’s (sixteenth cen- 
tury) Aloka-kantakoddhdra; and Kalisankara’s (eighteenth-nineteenth centuries) 
Krodapatra. 


V 


PORVA-MIMAMSA 


Pürva-Mimárhsà is a system of Hindu philosophy which deals with the 
nature of dharma as propounded in the karma-kánda of the Vedas. This system 
bifurcated itself into two main schools, viz. that of Kumárila Bhatta (seventh 
century) and that of his disciple Prabhakara Misra to which was added 
a third; viz. that of Murári. Jaimini's Mimdmsd-Satra (400 B.C. or according to 
another view 200 s.c.) forms the foundation of Mimárhsá philosophy. But these 
sitras are only a comprehensive compilation of different views on the nature 
and efficacy of sacrificial rituals. The earliest available commentary on the Mi- 
máthsd-Sütra is Sabarasvamin’s* bhásya (Sabara-bhásya). Commentaries were there 
before him also by Bhartrmitra (referred to in Nydya-ratnákara, verse 10 of Sloka- 
varttika), Bhavadasa (referred to in Sloka-varttika, verse 63), Hari, Upavarsa (re- 
ferred to in Sdstra-dipikd), Bodhayana, and many others. Sabara-bhdsya was com- 
mented upon by Kumárila Bhatta in his Sloka-vdrttika, Tantra-várttika, and 

* It is difficult to assign Sabara to a definite date. According to Ganganath Jha, Sabara belongs to 


the first century B.c. Jacobi holds that he flourished sometime between a.n. 200 and 500. According to 
Keith, a.D. 400 is the earliest date to be assigned to him. 
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Tuf-fikd as also in his BrAat-fiká and Madhyama-tikd. The last two are lost to 
us. On Sabara-bhdsya Prabhükara, who formed a different school, wrote two 
independent commentaries, Brhati (nibandhana) and Laghet (vivarana). These 
are, again, commented upon by Sálikanátha in Rjuvimald and Dipasikhd res- 
pectively. He also wrote a treatise,called Prakarana-paficikd elucidating Prabha- 
kara's interpretation of Mimárhsà. Mandana Misra (eighth-ninth centuries 
A.D.), who eventually accepted Vedántism under the influence of Sankara, 
and Bhattomveka were also Kumirila’s disciples. The former wrote Vidhi- 
viveka, Bhdvand-viveka, and Mimdmsdnukramani, while the latter composed com- 
mentaries on Sloka-várttika and Bhdvand-viveka. Párthasárathi Misra (about 
ninth century A.D.) wrote Sdstra-dipikd, Tantra-ratna, and Nydya-raina-mala in 
support of Kumaàrila's interpretation of Mimárhsáà. Among the followers of 
Kumàárila, the most eminent are Sucarita Miára, author of Kastkd, and Bhatta 
Somesvara, author of Nydya-sudhd. Ramakrsna’s commentary on the tarkapdda 
of Sdstra-dipikd called Yukti-sneha-praptürani-siddhánta-candrikáà and Somanátha's 
commentary on the remaining chapters of Sdstra-dipikd, known as Mayitkha- 
malikd, are held to be important contributions to Mimarnsa. Paritosa Miśra’s 
Ajitá is a competent commentary on Tantra-várttika, Other important works 
on Pirva-Mimamsa are: Nydya-mdéld-vistara of Madhava, JNyüya-kamkü of 
Vacaspati Misra, Mimdmsd-paribhdsé by Krsna Yajvan, Mimámsá-nyàya-prakáfa 
by Apadeva, Giga Bhatta’s Bhdtta-cintdmani, and Sankara Bhatta's Subodhini 
and Mimümsá-bála-prakása. There are also a few short manuals on the Mimdmsa- 
Sütra like Nandi$vara's Prabhdkara-vijaya, Cidananda's Nit-tattvdvirbhdva (Bhatta 
school), and Bhatta Visnu’s Nayatattva-sangraha (Prabhakara school). Other 
notable works of the post-Kumárila period are: Murari Misra’s Tripadi-niti- 
nayana, a commentary on the second, third, and fourth pddas of the first adhyáya 
ofthe Jatmini-Sütra; Appaya Diksita's (1552) Vidht-rasdyana and Mayükhávali 
(a commentary on Sástra-dipikd); VenkateSvara Diksita's Varttikdbharana (a 
commentary on TZup-tikaà); Khandadeva's Bhdtta-kaustubha, Bhatta-dipika, and 
Bhatta-rahasya; Narayana Bhatta and Nārāyaņa Pandita’s Mdnameyodaya; San- 
kara Bhatta's Vidhi-rasdyana-disana; Venkatanatha’s Mimdmsd-pddukad; Laugaksi 
Bhaskara’s Artha-sangraha; Sambhudatta’s Prabhdvati (a commentary on Bhdtta- 
dipikà) ; Gopala Bhatta's Mimdmsd-vidhi-bhisana; Raghun&tha's Mimdamsd-raina; 
Vallabhacarya’s Piirva-Mimamsa-kanka; Bhavanatha’s Nydya-viveka; and Rama- 
nujácárya's (of Prabhakara school) Yantra-rahasya. 


VI 


UTTARA-MIMAMSA OR VEDANTA 


Uttara-Mimarhsa examines the nature of Brahman or Reality as propounded 
in the jidna-kdnda of the Vedas. The Upanisads are said to be the Vedanta 
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or the concluding portions of the Vedas. The seeds of the Vedantic philosophy 
therefore lie in the Upanisads which were later systematized in the Brahma- 
Sütra and synthesized in the Bhagavad-Gità. The huge edifice of the Vedantic 
literature has grown up on the solid foundation of these three ways or streams 
of thought (Prasthána-traya) of which the basic pillar is Sruti which is supported 
by Smrti and reasoned out by yukti and tarka (arguments and counter- 
arguments). A vast literature is available in the form of commentaries on the 
Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gità, and the Brahma-Sütra, which have been written 
from the standpoints of Advaita, Visistidvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Suddha- 
dvaita, Acintya-bhedabheda, and other schools of philosophic thought in order 
to establish their respective views. 

There are apparently contradictory statements in the Upanisads. A coherent 
interpretation of the teachings of the Upanisads is, however, found in the 
Brahma-Sütra or Vedànta-Sütra of Badarayana, which is the basic text of the 
Vedanta. The Brahma-Sitra is divided into four chapters, each subdivided 
into four quarters or sections. Since the sütras are cryptic in nature, it is not 
easy to ascertain their exact purport. Although monism is regarded as the 
key-note of the Upanisads, it is not clear as to which type of monism was 
intendéd by the mystic seers of the Upanisads. It was primarily for this reason 
that several interpretations of the Brahma-Sütra emerged in the course of time. 
The chief schools of interpretation are the Advaita expounded first by Gauda- 
pada and followed up by Sankara, the Visistadvaita by Rámànuja, the Dvaita 
by Madhva, the Dvaitadvaita by Nimbarka, the Suddhádvaita by Vallabha, 
and the Acintya-bhedabheda by Sri Caitanya. It will be seen that although the 
basic texts which consist of the Upanisads and the Brahma-Sütra were the same for 
all the schools, yet by applying different criteria of truth and relying upon differ- 
ent sources of valid knowledge thc commentators arrived at different conclusions. 

Advaita: The earliest available treatise expounding monism on the lines 
of the Upanisads is Mándükya-káriká by Gaudapada who does not refer to any 
other writer of the monistic school, not even Badarayana. Gaudapada was the 
teacher of Govinda, the teacher of Sankara whose dates are settled by historians 
as A.D. 788-820. So it is most likely that Gaudapáda lived in the beginning 
of the eighth century. He flourished after the great Buddhist teachers like 
ASvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Asanga, and Vasubandhu. Some scholars are of the 
opinion that Gaudapada was a crypto-Buddhist and affirmed that the teachings 
of the Upanigads are in conformity with those of Buddha. His Mángükya-kárikà 
consists of 215 sokas and is divided into four chapters, viz. dgama, vaitathya, 
advaita, and aldtasánti. In the first chapter, the Ménditkya Upanisad is explained 
in detail; the second deals with the falsity of the world; the third establishes 
the identity of Brahman and Self; and the fourth refutes all opinions opposed 
to the Advaita doctrines. 
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Of Sankara's works the most important is the bhdgya on the Brakma-Sütra, 
which is acclaimed as a masterpiece not only for its acute logical analysis, 
but also for its graceful style. His other important works are the commentaries 
on the principal Upanisads such as Ja, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Māndū- 
kya, Ailareya, Taittiriya, Chàndogya,»and Byhaddranyaka. Sankara's bhésya on the 
Bhagavad-Gità is also a classic. Besides, Visnu-sahasranáma-bhásya, Sanat-sujátiya- 
bhasya, Hastamalaka-bhasya, Laltta-trisati-bhasya, Viveka-cüdámani, Upadesa-sahasri, 
Aparoksünubhüti, Sarva-vedanta-siddhdnia-sdra-sanigraha, ^ Vákyasudhá, Drk-dy$ya- 
viveka, Paficikarana-prakriyà, Prapaficasára Tantra, Atmabodha, etc. are also 
attributed to him. 

Sankara's Brahma-Sütra-bhásya has served as a basic document for further 
commentaries and sub-commentaries of great philosophic insight and logical 
thoroughness. His disciple Ananda Giri wrote a commentary called Nydya- 
nirnaya, while Govindananda (sixteenth century) wrote another commentary 
known as Ratna-prabha. Vácaspati Misra wrote another commentary on 
Sankara’s Bhágya, known as Bhdmati. On it Amalananda (thirteenth/fourteenth 
century) wrote his Kalpataru which is commented upon by Appaya Diksita 
in his Kalpataru-parimala. Padmapáda, another disciple of Sankara, wrote a 
commentary known as Paficapádikà dealing with the first four sütras. Sure$varà- 
carya wrote Natskarmya-stddht which is partly in prose and partly in verse 
and consists of four chapters dealing with such topics as the nature of 
avidyà (ignorance), analysis of the dictum ‘Tattvamasi’ (That thou art), 
nature of Self and non-Self, and distinction between Self and non-Self. Jüànot- 
tama Misra’s tikd called Candrikà and Citsukhacarya’s tikd called Bhava-tattva- 
prakāsikā are well-known expositions of JVaiskarmya-siddhi. Its other sub-com- 
mentaries are Jiianamrta’s Vidyd-surabht, Akhilatman’s Naiskarmya-siddhi-viva- 
rana, and Ramadatta’s Sárártha. Prakasatman (c. a. n. 1200) wrote a commen- 
tary on Paficapádiká, known as Paficapadikà-vivarana, which has two sub-commen- 
taries, Tativa-dipana of Akhandananda and Vivarana-bhava-prakasika by Nrsim- 
hasrama Muni (A.D. 1500). Amalananda and Vidyasagara also wrote com- 
mentaries on Paficapádikà named Paficapadikà-darpana and Paficapadika-tika res- 
pectively. Vidyaranya (A. n. 1350) elucidated and expanded the teachings of 
Paficapádikà-vivarana in his Vivarana-prameya-sangraha. On the Vedanta doctrine 
of liberation, his Jivanmukti-viveka is regarded by scholars as an excellent treatise. 
His another work of note is Paficadasi, a popular treatise in verse on Vedanta. 

Sarvajfiatmamuni (A.D. 900) wrote Sarmksepa-sáriraka based on the teach- 
ings of Sankara’s Bhágya. Sriharsa’s (a.p. 1190) Khandana-khanda-khádya is a 
well-known work on Vedanta dialectics in which the author establishes the 
unassailability of Sankara’s doctrine. Sankara Migra, Raghunatha, and Cit- 
sukha wrote commentaries on it. Citsukha had also written an independent 
work on Vedanta dialectics known as Tattva-dipiká which was commented upon 
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by Pratyagrüpa in his Nayana-prasddini. Dharmarajadhvarindra’s (A.D. 1550) 
Vedanta-paribhasa i$ a celebrated work on Vedanta logic and cpistemology, 
which was commented upon by his son Ramakrsnadhvarindra in his Sikhamani 
and by Amaradàsa in his Manmiprabha. Madhusüdana Sarasvati (sixteenth 
century A.D.) wrote his Adraita-siddhi which is regarded as a comprehensive 
treatise on Advaita Vedanta. He used the dialectics of Navya-Nyaya in arriving 
at his conclusions. His other works of importance are Gitd-giidhartha-dipikd (a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita), Prasthdna-bheda, Advatta-ratna-raksana, 
Jirvána-dasaka-tika, Vedastuti-lika, Atmabodha-tikd, etc. Other notable works 
on Advaita philosophy include Anandabodha Bhatftarakácárya's (twelfth 
century) Nydya-makaranda, Sadananda Yogindra’s (sixteenth century) Veddnta- 
sdra (which has two commentaries, Subodhini and Vidvanmanorafijini), Prakasa- 
nanda’s (sixteenth century) Veddnta-stddhanta-muktdvali, and  Ká$miraka 
Sadananda Yati’s (eighteenth century) Advatta-brahma-siddht. 

Visistadvaita; Ramanuja (A.D. 1017-1137), who is propounder of the Vi- 
Sis{Advaita school, wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sütra, known as Sri- 
bhágya. His other works are Vedártha-sangraha, Veddnia-sadra, Veddnta-dipa, Gita- 
bhásya (a commentary on the Bhagavad-Gità), Gadya-traya, and Bhagavadàrádhana- 
krama. Two main teachers of Visigstadvaita who preceded Ràmànuja are 
Nàthamuni (a.D. 824-924) and Yāmunācārya (c. a.D. 918-1038). The 
former's important works are JVydya-tattva and Yoga-rahasya. The chief 
works of Yáàmunácárya are Agama-pramanya, Siddhi-traya, and Gitdrtha- 
sangraha. Sruta-prakasika of Sudarsana Siri is regarded as the most important 
commentary on Sribhdsya. Viraraghavadasa made a critical study of 
Sruta-prakasikad in his Bhdva-prakasika. Bhdsya-prakdsika-diisanoddhara by 
Sathakopacarya (sixteenth century) contains a reply to the criticism of 
Bhava-prakasika. There is yet another commentary on Sruta-prakdsikd, 
called Tülikà by Vàdhüla Srinivasa (fifteenth century). Vatsyavarada, a nephew 
of Ramanuja, had commented on Sribhdgya in his Tattva-sára which was critically 
commented upon in Raína-sürigi by Viraraghavadàsa whose commentary on 
Sribhdsya is known as Tátparya-dipiká. Naya-mukha-maltké by Appaya Diksita is 
a compendium in which the principal views of Ramanuja are set forth. Ven- 
katanatha (Vedanta Desika) and his contemporary Meghanádri made critical 
studies of Sribhdsya in their works Tattva-tikd and JVaya-prakáfikà respectively. 
Campakeéa, a disciple of Venkatanatha, wrote his Guru-tattva-prakasika which 
was commented upon in Guru-bhdva-prakdsika of Suddhasattva Lakşmaņācārya. 
Prakáátman Yati (fifteenth century) and his disciple Ranga Ramanuja wrote 
respectively Mita-prakáfikà and Miila-bhdva-prakasika, being critical studies of 
Sribhdsya. A digest on Sribhdgya called Tattva-mártanda is a work of Srinivasa 
(also known as Srisaila Srinivasa). His other works are: jijfasd-darpana, Naya- 
mani-dipikd, and Naya-dyumani-sangraha. His Stddhdnta-cintémayi was as widely 
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known as Sankara’s Brahma-Sütra-bhásya and averred the theory that Brahman 
is the only cause of all creation, animate and inanimate. Desikacarya’s com- 
mentary on Sribhdsya is called Prayoga-ratna-málà and that of Narayana Muni is 
known as Bháva-pradipikà. Purusottama's commentary on Sribhdsya is known as 
Subodhini. There are many authors*known as Srinivasa belonging to the Rāmā- 
nuja school. One Srinivasa, son of Govindácárya and pupil of Mahācārya, 
wrote Yatindra-mata-dipikd as also a commentary on Sruta-praküfikà. Srikantha's 
(A.D. 1270) bhásya on the Brahma-Sütra is a major expository work of the 
Visistadvaita school. This has been commented upon by Appaya Diksita 
in his Sivarka-mani-dipikd. 

Dvaita: Madhva (a.p. 1197-1276), propounder of the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta, is the author of about thirty-seven works which include Rg- 
bhásya, a commentary on the Rg-Veda (I. 1-40), Krama-nirnaya, a discussion on 
the proper reading and order of the Aitareya Brühmana (IV. 1-4), Mahábhàrata- 
tatparya-nirnaya, Bhagavad-Gitd-bhàsya, Brahma-Sütra-bhásya, Brahma-Sitranubhas- 
ya, Upádhi-khandana, | Máyávàáda-khandana, Tativa-viveka, and Brahma-Sütránu- 
vyükhyüna. His expositions of the Bhagavad-Gitá have been commented upon by 
various scholars, e.g. Raghavendra in his Gitdrtha-sangraha, Vidyadhiraja Bhatto- 
padhyaya in his Gitd-vwyt, and Jayatirtha in his Prameya-dipikà. Madhva's 
Brahma-Sitra-bhasya has been commented upon by Jayatirtha in his Tattva- 
prakásiküá. The sub-commentaries on his work are: Tdtparva-prakasika-bhava- 
bodha and  Tátparya-prakásikà-gata-nyáya-vivarana by Raghüttama Yati, and 
Bháva-dipikà and Táiparya-candrikà by Vyàsatirtha. Madhva’s bhágya on the 
Brahma-Sütra has also been commented upon by Jagannatha Yati in his Bhdasya- 
dipikáà and by Viththalasuta Srinivasa in his Bhdsya-tippani-prameya-muktavali. 
Madhva's Brahma-Sütrünuvyákhyána, a small work in verse which analyses the 
logical position of the Brahma-Sütra chapter by chapter, has been commented 
upon by Raghüttama Yati in his Nyaya-sütra-nibandha-pradipa and Jayatirtha in 
his Pafjiká. Nydya-sudhad has been commented upon by KeSava Bhatta in his 
Sesa-vakyartha-candriké and Sripadaraja in his Nydya-sudhopanyasa. 

Dvaitádvaita : Nimbarka (eleventh/twelfth century), who propounded the 
Dvaitadvaita school of Vedanta, followed mainly the approach of Ráàmànuja 
in his bhdsya on the Brahma-Sitra. He is known to be the author of 
the following works: Veddnta-parijdta-saurabha (bhdsya on the Brahma-Sütra), 
Dasa-Sloki, Guru-parampard, Vedánta-tattva-bodha, Veddnta-siddhdnta-pradipa, etc. 
Vedanta-parijdta-saurabha has been commented upon by Srinivasa, a direct 
disciple of Nimbarka, in his Vedánta-kaustubha. A sub-commentary on this is 
called Vedánta-kaustubha-prabhà by KeSava Ká$miri Bhatta who also wrote a 
commentary on the Bhagavad-Gitd called ‘Tativa-prakasikd. Nimbarka’s Dasa- 
sloki, also called Siddhánta-ratna, has been commented upon by Purusottama- 
prasáda in his Veddnta-ratna-mafijusá. A summary of the views of Rámànuja, 
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Nimbárka, and Madhva is found in Srinivasa’s Sakaldcdrya-mata-satigraha. Men- 
tion may also be made in this connexion of Bháskarácürya (c. A.p. 900), almost 
a contemporary of Sankara, who wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sütra 
known-as Bháskara-bhdgya. His view is known as Bhedabheda-vada or the 
doctrine that unity and plurality are equally real. 

Suddhddvaita: Vallabha (A.D. 1473-1531), propounder of the Suddh&dvaita 
school of Vedanta, is the author of as many as eighty-four books of which the 
most important are: the commentaries Subodhini on the Bhdgavata Purdna,. Anu- 
bhásya on the Brahma-Sütra, and Prakdsa on his own work Tattvártha-dipikd. His 
Anubhäsya ‘On the Brahma-Sitra was commented upon by Purusottama (b. 1670) 
in his Bhdsya-prakdsa, Giridhara in his Vivarana, and Sridhara Sarmanin his Bāla- 
prabodhint. Apubhdsya-nigidhartha-dipikd by Lalu Bhatta is another commentary 
on Anubhdsya. Viththala Diksita (1518-88), son of Vallabha, wrote a number 
of books of which the most important is Vidvanmandana. Sadananda, an Advai- 
tist scholar, refuted in his Sahasrdksa (1868) the arguments in Vidvanmandana of 
Viththala Diksita and JSuddhádvaita-mártanda of Giridhara. Sahasráksa was 
critically examined and its arguments were refuted by Viththalanatha 
(nineteenth century) in his Prabhafjana. Pitàmbara, the great-grandson of 
Viththala Diksita, wrote Avatéra-vddavali, Dravya-fuddhi and its commentary. 
His son Purusottama (b. 1670) wrote Subodhini-prakdfa, a commentary on 
Subodhini of Vallabha. His other works are Upanisad-dipikd, Avarana-bhanga, 
a sub-commentary on Prakdja of Vallabha, Bhedábheda-svarüpa-nirnaya, Khyáti- 
vdda, etc. 

Acintya-bhedabheda: The Vedanta philosophy propounded from the Vaisnava 
standpoint by Sri Caitanya (1485-1533) is known as Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada. Jiva Gosvamin wrote six sandarbhas (compendia) to put this view of Sri 
Caitanya in a philosophic form, which is known as Safsandarbha. This is ac- 
cepted as the basic philosophical text of the school. Baladeva Vidyabhiisana 
of this school wrote a commentary on the Brahma-Sitra, known as Govinda- 
bhásya. His Siddhénta-raina is an epitome of Govinda-bhásya. 


VII 
LOKAYATA OR CARVAKA 


In sharp contrast to the six orthodox systems of philosophy owing their 
allegiance to the Vedic tradition, there was one heterodox system known as 
Lokáyata which discarded the authority of the Sruti and adhered only to the 
testimony of what is perceived by the senses alone. With its insistence on pra- 
tyaksa or perception as the only means of knowledge and sense-pleasure as the 
central object of life, this system was widely prevalent in ancient India and 
attracted the common folk. It was, therefore, appropriately called ‘Lokayata’, 
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literally meaning (a doctrine) ‘spread out among the people'. It was also 
known as 'Náàstika' as it was sceptical or antagonistic to the Vedic doctrines. 
It earned yet another name ‘Carvaka’ which is sometimes interpreted as ‘one of 
sweet and attractive (cáru) words (vdk)’, as its founder* was supposed to have 
been.’ This materialist philosoph$ put forth very strong and commonsense 
arguments against the idealist systems of philosophy and tried to establish that 
there was no other means of valid knowledge except sense-perception.? 

The original works of the school are lost to us. Nevertheless, references to 
Indian materialism in general or the philosophy of the system in particular are 
scattered in a large number of early works, some of which date back to the pre- 
Christian era. To mention only a few of them: the Brhadáranyaka Upanisad (II. 
4.12; IV. 5.13), Katha Upanigad (I. 1.20, 2.6), Chándogya Upanisad (VIII. 7-8), 
Ramayana (YI. 108-9), Mahabharata (XII. 38-39, 186), Brahma-Sütra (III. 3.53-54) 
to be read with Bhdsya of Sankarácárya and Bhámati of Vacaspati Miéra, Jai- 
mini's Mimárhsd-Sütra (Chapter I), Vatsyayana’s Kámasütra (II. 7), Kautilya's 
Arthasástra (I. 1), Vişņu Purdna (I. 6. 29-31), Padma Puráná (I. 13. 318-40), 
Patafijali’s Mahábhásya (VII. 3.45), Manu Smrti (II. 11, IV. 163, etc.), Digha 
Nikdya (IL. 22-24), Sütra-krtánga-sütra (II. 1.9-10), Sántaraksita's (A.D. 705-62) 
Tattva-saügraha (vv. 7, 110), Jayanta Bhatta's JVydya-mafijari (I. 2), Udayana's 
Jyáya-kusumásijali (ILI. 5-6), Sriharga's Naisadha-carita (XVII. 38 ff.), Krsna 
Misra's Prabodha-candrodaya (Act II), Haribhadra Süri's Saddarfana-samuccaya 
(vv. 84 ff), Madhavacarya’s Sarva-darfana-sangraha (Ch. I), Vidyàáranya's 
Vivarana-prameya-sangraha (I. 4), Sadananda Yogindra's Vedánta-sára (98-108), 
and Kasmiraka Sadananda Yati's Advaita-brahma-siddhi (II. 5. 1-7). Besides, 
there are the commentaries of Kamalasila, Prabhácandra, Gunaratna, and 
others which quote sZíras attributed to this system of philosophy. A few sütras 
scattered here and there have been attributed to Brhaspati, the supposed founder 
of the Carvaka school. Sukra-nitiséra, a treatise on polity attributed to Sage 


* The term /okáyata has various other interpretations as well. For example, Buddhaghoga, the 
Buddhist commentator of the fifth century A.D., describes (Sdrattha-pakdsini, II. 96) itasa philosophy 
the dyatana (basis) of which is Joka (material world), while Haribhadra Sari in his Saddar Jana-samuccaya 
defines loka as that which is an object of sense-perception. Gunaratna in his commentary on Saddargana- 
samuccaya says that as the adherents of the school behaved like ‘common people’, their philosophy came 
to be termed as lokdyata. 

5 Manu., II. 11, Medhátithi in his commentary accepts this definition (Manu., IV. 168) as wellas 
identifies Nastikas with Lok&yatas who do not believe in the existence of the other world (Manu., 
VIII. 22). 

* Brhaspati Laukya or Brahmanaspati is traditionally regarded as the founder of the system of 
Indian materialist philosophy. The school is, therefore, also known as 'Bürhaspatya'. 

7 There are also several other meanings of the term edrudka. According to some, it is derived from 
the root cary meaning ‘to chew or eat’, They contend that the Carvaka outlook is essentially hedonistic 
in character. According to Mádhavácárya and Kysya Mira, ‘Carvaka’ is the name of a follower of 
Brhaspati, founder of this nihilistic school. 

* For details of the philosophy of the Lok&yata see CHI, Vol. III, pp. 168-83. 
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Sukrácárya, mentions the ndstika-fasira and its strong arguments against the 
validity of the Vedas and the existence of God.® Medhátithi in his commentary 
on Manu Smrti (VII. 43) has also referred to the tarka-vidyd (science of logic) of 
the Carvakas. It is known that there was one Lokáyata-Jástra with its commentary 
by Bháguri which existed about 300 s.c. The authorship of the original work 
is attributed to both Brhaspati and Carvaka.)° The only extant Lokayata work 
is 7 attvopaplava-sirhha of Jayarasi Bhatta (c. eighth century A.D.). Safijaya, Ajita 
KeSakambalin, Pürana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosála, and Kakuda Katyayana 
are referred to in the Buddhist texts as advocates of heretical philosophies similar 
to the philosophy of the Carvaka school. Purandara (c. seventh century) is 
known to be an important exponent of the Carvaka school. 

Besides the Carvaka system, Bauddha (Buddhist) and Jaina systems of 
philosophy are also included in the heterodox schools as they equally deny the 
validity of the Sruti.!! Instead, they take the words of Buddha and Mahavira 
as the highest truth and source of knowledge. They, however, differ from the 
Carvaka system in recognizing the validity of inference as a source of know- 
ledge over and above perception.!? They also do not look upon hedonism as 
the goal of life; on the contrary, they insist on austerity and asceticism. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing survey of philosophical literature in Sanskrit it is 
abundantly clear that the Indian masterminds from time immemorial developed 
a vocabulary and idiom capable of communicating the subtlest spiritual experi- 
ences and emotions as effectively as matters of the world of senses. The sütras 
laid down the basic thoughts and principles, and the vast expository literature 
on them in the form of bhdsyas, vritis, tikās, etc. built up with cogent argument 
the philosophical basis of what was recorded therein. In brevity, precision, 
terseness of argument, and clarity of expression in general, such literature at- 
tained a state of perfection which India can legitimately be proud of. 


* Sukra-niti£ára, IV. 3.55. 

10 Cf. HIP, Vol. III, p. 515 and pp. 531 ff. 

1! For an account of the philosophy and other details of the Bauddha and the Jaina systems of the 
heterodox schools, see CHI, Vol. I, pp. 289-598. The literature of these two systems has already been 
exhaustively dealt with in Part I of this volume (pp. 152-208). 

15 The sustksita Carvikas, however, accept inference in a modified form (cf. CHI, Vol. III, pp. 181- 
82). It may be noted that the Cürv&kas are generally classified into two groups, the dhürta Carvakas 
and sufiksita C&rv&kas. The dhürta Carvakas are the extremists who deny the causal nexus of pheno- 
mena and hold that things come into existence by themselves. According to the sustksita or progressive 
Carvikas, svabhdoa or nature of a phenomenon is its cause, although svabAdva itself is uncaused. Again, 
the former deny the existence of the soul other than the body, while the latter admit the existence of 


the soul so long as the body lasts, 
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The preceding account is by no means exhaustive; it is only illustrative. In 
fact, the number of Sanskrit works on philosophy is legion; but unfortunately, 
some works are lost to us, while some are still in manuscript not accessible 
to the lay reader. Of the extant philosophical works, some are in prose, 
some in verse, and some partly-in prose and partly in verse. Since this 
literature covers a very wide range of time from the Sámkhya to the Navya- 
Nyäya period, the style of the works is bound to be different. It may, however, 
be said that of all the expository works belonging to different philosophical 
systems, those of Sankara far excel others and his prose style is acclaimed as 
prasanna (graceful) and gambhira (solemn). Of the two well-known compendia 
on philosophy, one is Mádhavácárya's Sarva-darsana-sangraha which is a critical 
study of sixteen’ philosophical systems. Madhavacarya gives a faithful account 
of these systems, analyses the arguments put forward in favour of, or in oppo- 
sition to, a particular doctrine and draws his conclusions accordingly. The other 
compendium is the Jaina philosopher Haribhadra Süri's celebrated work, 
Saddarfana-samuccaya, which deals with the Bauddha, Nyáya, Sarhkhya, Jaina, 
Vaisesika, Pürva-Mimürhsà, and Lokáyata systems. There are two other short 
compendia, Sarva-darfana-kaumudi and Sarva-siddhanta-sdra-sangraha, both attri- 
buted to Sankara. The method employed by the Hindu philosophers is critical 
in the sense that the propounder of a system at first presents in detail the view- 
points of the opponent, maybe an imaginary opponent, then examines them by 
applying his own methods of proof and finally draws his own conclusions. In 
the process, he shows remarkable ability in refuting his opponent's viewpoints; 
the arguments used are often incisive and penetrating. At the same time, some 
exponents have chosen scathing words to refute the opponents’ views. Kásmi- 
raka Sadananda Yat, for instance, in his Advaita-brahma-siddhi has used such 
expressions as mudgara-prahára (assault with a club) in reference to his oppo- 
nents. The number of dispassionate and sympathetic commentators is not, 
however, few. Mention may be made of Vácaspati Misra, held in high esteem 
for his intellectual integrity, who is as faithful in the treatment of Sarhkhya in 
Sárkhya-tattva-kaumudi as of Advaita in his commentary on Brahma-Sütra-bhásya 
of Sankara, known as Bhámati. 

Remarkable precision and exactitude were achieved in philosophical 
literature with the appearance of the Navya-Nyáya school which insisted on a 
rigorous method of defining a concept before entering into philosophical debate. 
As A.B. Keith putsit, ‘...from a rough system of argument from examples Indian 
logic rose to a developed and able scheme of inference based on universals, 


13 The following sixteen systems of Indian philosophy have been discussed in this work in the order 
as noted hereunder: CárvAka, Bauddha, Jaina, RamSnuja, Pürpa-prajiia, Nakuliía-Piíupata, Saiva, 
Pratyabhijüà, Raseívara, Vaiegika, Ny&ya, Jaiminlya, Pāņiniya, S&hkhya, Yoga, and Vedünta or 
Sankara-dariana. 
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and the formation of universals it explained by a well-thought-out metaphysical 
theory.’ The later philosophical literature of Vedanta, Mimárhsá, Nyàáya, etc. 
follows the Navya-Ny&ya line. The tradition of maintaining precision in philoso- 
phical literature and sticking to parsimony of hypothesis has been preserved 
in the works of some scholars of the twentieth century also.  —Editor. 


1 HSL, p. 485. 
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INSCRIPTIONS : THEIR LITERARY VALUE 


AT inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit, available from different 
regions of India as well as abroad, constitute a particular branch of Indian 
literature which is of no mean value. Taken as a whole, they have, therefore, 
been rightly described as ‘one of the great store-houses of Indian literary art’. 
For an assessment of their literary merit, we propose to make in the following 
two sections* a brief survey of some representative inscriptions available in 
India and outside. In the first section we shall consider the inscriptions inside 
the country, which belong to different periods of history ranging between the 
third century B.C. and the twelfth century A.D. These inscriptions include edicts 
(Royal Commands), prasastis (eulogies of important personages), and docu- 
ments recording grants made by kings of lands and other objects to 
Brahmanas or in honour of gods. They are in Sanskrit or Prakrit 
prose, or in Sanskrit verse; some of them are also in campü (a mixed composition 
of Sanskrit prose and verse). The second section is devoted to the inscriptions 
outside India, particularly in Indo-China, Indonesia, and Central Asia, which 
constitute the most important parts of what is called ‘Greater India'.—Editor. 


I 


Ancient Indian inscriptions have great historical value in that they are 
among the most reliable sources of early Indian history, even if they often tend 
to exaggerate and present facts with embellishments. In this respect, they are 
in line with the historical romances like Bana’s Harsacarita. Nevertheless, they 
throw much light on our past, revealing in particular the political and adminis- 
trative situation and the social and religious conditions of the people. As some 
of these inscriptions are also fine specimens of literary art, they help us under- 
stand the evolution, and determine the chronology, of our Kávya literature in 
the successive periods of history. The majority of the early inscriptions may also 
be treated as miniature historical kávyas. 


ASOKAN EDICTS IN PRAKRIT 


The unique series of inscriptions issued by the Maurya emperor Asoka 
(c. 273-232 B.c.) are perhaps the earliest. These inscriptions, generally called 
dharhmalipis (edicts on dharma, law of duty or piety) and numbering more 
than thirty, are engraved on rocks, boulders, pillars, and cave-walls. They are 


* Both the sections have been edited by Dr D. C. Sircar (DCS).—Editor. 
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distributed almiost over the whole of India from the Himalayas in the north to 
Mysore in the south, and from the sea in the east to the sea in the west. They 
are mostly in Bráhmi characters with only two recensions of the Major Rock 
Edicts in Kharosthi, a form of the ancient Aramaic alphabet' written from 
right to left. The language of the edicts belongs to various Prakrit dialects 
prevailing in the localities where those edicts appeared! between the years 
257 and 232 s.c. The main drafting, however, must have been done in the 
capital city. The language has a close alliance with literary Sanskrit and the 
Pali of the early Hinayana books. ASokan epigraphs as a whole constitute a 
kind of peculiar literature in serving as a manual of moral teachings and direc- 
tives to the people. Sanctity of life, provision of healing arrangements for men 
and animals, toleration of all kinds of sectarian views, and earnest effort through 
special administrative appointments for propagation of moral instructions were 
the subjects specially discussed in these inscriptions. 

Asoka conquered the Kalinga country in 261 ».c., but when he calculated 
the hardships to the people taken as prisoner and the enormous loss of life this 
great victory caused on the battlefield as well as in the form of famine, pestilence, 
and other post-war calamities, he was filled with remorse. He resolved not to 
launch any more war in future and proclaimed that 'the greatest conquest 
is that which is won by dharma’ (ayi ca mukha-muta vijaye devanampriyasa yo 
dhrama-vijayo—R.E. XIII). The conception of treating the subjects as the 
monarch's own children finds its early expression in two separate rock edicts. 
Describing all men as his children (save munise pajd mamá), he directs his adminis- 
trators in the newly-conquered Kaliüga country and the wild tribal areas on 
its border to be kind towards the people, for therein lie both *bliss in heaven' 
(svagasa áladhi) and 'king's favour’ here (/ajaladhi). Coming under the influence 
of the Buddhist teachers after his victory, the king became very tolerant 
of all contemporary religious sects such as the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas 
(Jains). 

King Asoka says, dharme südhu (excellent is the law of piety), and then 
he asks, kiyam cu dhamme ti (wherein does dharma consist ?). His answer is: 
apdsinave (little impiety), bahu-kayóne (many good deeds), dayd (compassion), 
dane (liberality), sace (truthfulness), socaye (purity). That is to say, dharma 
consists in the said ethical virtues. The king’s view is clearly expressed in the 
following sentence: Hevam ca kho esa dekhtye—imáni dstnava-gamini ndma, atha 
cathdiye nithüliye kodhe mane isyd kdlanena va hakark mä palibhasayisam (A man should 
see that the following things, namely, brutality, cruelty, anger, pride, and 
jealousy lead to impiety, and should say to himself, ‘May I not fall by reason 


1 This, however, is not correct. There is a marked difference in language between the Major and 
Minor Rock Edicts at Erragudi. Some Greek and Aramaic inscriptions of Asoka have been discovered, 
mostly in Afghanistan.—DOS. 
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of these [vices]'). In another passage the king claims that he made all people 
pious by preaching the dhahma, and thereby caused their association with the 
gods which was hitherto non-existent. Thus says Agoka: 


Imind cu kdlena amisd samánd munisd jambudipasi misd devehi. Pakamasa hi 
iyarh phale. No hiyam sakye mahdtyeneva pdpotave. Kamath tu kho khudakena pi 
pakamaminena vipule svage sakye Grddhetave (So long men in India, who had 
remained unassociated with the gods [i.e. with spirituality], are [now] 
turning to them; for this is the fruit of exertion. It is not that this 
[spirituality] is to be attained only by greatness [i.e. great men]; even 
an humble man can achieve heavenly bliss provided he tries hard). 


The dhammddasa or mirror of religion (ie. one's solemn confession of 
faith in Buddha, Dhamma or Doctrine, and Sangha or Community or 
Congregation) was expressed clearly in Asoka's Bhabru Edict,? in the words 
of the emperor himself, thus: Vidite ve bharhte dvatake hamd budhasi dharhmasi 
satighasi ti gálave carh prasáde ca (It is certainly known to you, O revered Sirs, 
how much are my respect for, and faith in, Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha). 
We may compare profitably the As$okan sentence Aevar sadhamme cilathitike 
hosati ti (thus the good Law, i.e. Buddhism, will stay on permanently) with one 
in the Ariguttara Nikdya of the Pali canon which reads: Yena...  sadhammo 
ciratthitiko hoti ti. The significance, again, of the seven titles of texts, namely, 
Vinaya-samukase and others, which were recommended by Asoka in this edict 
not only to the monks and nuns, but also to the lay disciples, male and female, 
for special study, has itself become very valuable to the scholars of Buddhist 
literature. According to Winternitz, there was very probably a canonical 
collection of Sutta and Vinaya texts in Magadhi language and, as the Asokan 
titles appear in various forms in the Pali canon, it may be said that 'the Pali 
canon, so far as the Sutta and the Vinaya Pitakas are concerned, was closely 
related to the Magadhi canon’. Asoka expressed in the same edict his faith in 
Buddha’s words thus: E keci bharhte bhagavatá budhena bhdsite save se subhdsite và 
(Whatever has been uttered by Lord Buddha, all that has been well said). The 
Angutiara Nikdya also has a similar dictum. So, for the history of Buddhist 
literature, a study of the ASokan edicts is vitally necessary.‘ 


3 The inscription was found on a hill, about one mile south-west of the town of Bairat in Rajasthan, 
It came to be wrongly called the Bhabru Edict, and ‘the mistake has been allowed to continue’.—Cf. 
Amulya Chandra Sen, Afoka's Edicts (The Indian Publicity Society, Calcutta, 1956), p. 132. 

s HIL, Vol. II, Appendix III, pp. 606 ff. 

«The edicts of Asoka being primarily meant for his officers and subjects, the language of their 
Prakrit texts is simple and the style lucid, forceful. and more or less matter-of-fact. In the early days of 


Agokan studies, when many passages of the texts were unintelligible, scholars failed to note the lucidity 
of their style.—DCS. 
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KURRAM PRAKRIT INSCRIPTION 


There is a Prakrit inscription! in Kharosthi script on a copper casket contain- 
ing a relic of Lord Sákyamuni found at Kurram, near Peshawar, dated the year 
21 (probably of the Saka era, equivalent to a.p. 99). It contains a quotation, 
attributed to Buddha, purporting to be the famous fratitya-samutpdda ( pratica- 
sammupate —pajficca-samuppáda) formula, popularly called ‘the formula of causa- 
lity’, which explains the twelve-linked chain of causation of existence beginning 
with avijjd (ignorance), showing that all elements of being originate only in 
mutual interdependence. Although it seems certain that this formula must 
have at this time found a mention in the contemporary Pali canonical litera- 
ture, its occurrence in a local Prakrit dialect of the North-Western Frontier 
Province is interesting from the point of view of literary history. It, moreover, 
reminds us of the fragments of the manuscript of a Prakrit version’ of the Pali 
Dhammapada discovered at Khotan in the Kharosthi script and composed in 
a Prakrit dialect (Gándhári Prakrit) originating in the north-west of India, 
which has been ascribed to the first/second century A.D. 


KHARAVELA'S HATHIGUMPHA INSCRIPTION IN PRAKRIT 


The Hathigumpha cave (Udayagiri Hills, near Bhuvaneswar, Puri District, 
Orissa) inscription? of Kháravela is a unique prose document in Prakrit belong- 
ing to the end of the first century ».c. It is meant to be a full, and perhaps un- 
exaggerated, annual record of the chief events in the career of the Jaina king of 
Kalinga. The charge that the Indians lacked the power of writing history may 
be proved unsubstantial by this historical record of the reign of such an early 
monarch. Its language is a Prakrit dialect of the type then prevalent in eastern 
India. Having very strong affinities with Classical Pali, it is mellifluous but 
without poetic exaggerations typical of the later court poets. Apart from the 
developed kãvya diction present in it, this Prakrit epigraph, though unfortunately 
mutilated, bears clear evidence of the high culture prevalent at the contem- 
porary royal courts. 

The first fifteen years of Kháravela were spent in ‘princely plays’ (kumára- 
kidikd), and then he passed the next nine years in ‘the office of the heir-apparent’ 
(yovardja, Sanskrit yauvardjya). Having ‘acquired expert knowledge in the arts 
of composing royal writs, supervising currency, examining accounts, administer- 
ing legal affairs, and getting fully accomplished in other lores’ (Jekha-rüpa- 
gananá-vevahára-vidhi-visáradena sava-vijávadátena), he was anointed as mahdrdja 
in his twenty-fourth year. 

* D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I (Calcutta University, 1942), p. 143. 

* Cf. B. M. Barua and S. N. Mitra (Ed.), The Prakrit Dhammapada (Calcutta University, 1921) 
and John Brough, The Gandhdri Dharmapada (Oxford University Press, London, 1962). 

' D. C. Sircar, of. cit., pp. 206 ff. 
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The inscription then spells out the special achievements of the monarch 
during the thirteen years of his reign, specifying each year's memorable military 
and beneficent deeds in separate paragraphs. It is interesting to observe how 
the war years of the king alternated with his peace years. He launched two 
campaigns against Magadha, ope against Sátakarni (I or II) of the West, 
another against Bharatavarsa (northern India), and yet another against Uttara- 
patha (Himalayan regions and north-western India). In between, he accom- 
plished works of public utility such as the beautification cf his capital by build- 
ing a great palace called the mahdvijaya-prasdda (palace of great victory), ‘the 
reparation of the Kaliiga capital, the gates, walls, and buildings which had 
been damaged by a storm’ (ndta-vihata-gopura-pakéra-nivesanam patisankhárayati 
kaliriga-nagaram), and the rebuilding of water-reservoirs and re-laying of gardens 
(sitala-tadága-pádiyo bandhápayati savilyána-pafisarhthápanar ca kárayati). 

King Kharavela was himself ‘versed in the musical sciences’ (gamdhava- 
veda-budho), and in the third year of his reign he entertained ‘the capital city by 
holding various theatrical, musical, and dance performances and other shows 
and festivities’ (darhpa-nata-gita-vádita-sarhdasandhi usava-samdja-kdrépandhi ca 
kidüpayati nagarim). His danda or military force consisted, as in the Maurya 
period, ‘of cavalry, elephants, infantry, and chariots’ (haya-gaja-nara-radha- 
vahulam). In the fifth year of his reign, he extended ‘the old irrigating canal 
from Tanasuliya (Tosali) Road to the capital existing from King Nanda’s time 
three centuries before’ (Nandardja-tivasa-satamoghdfitam tanasuliya-vatd panádim 
pavesayati). There is reference to the king’s costly gifts to Bráhmanas, although 
he himself was a Jain by faith. Having established his empire after ‘conducting 
military campaigns’ (supavata-vijaya-cako), Kharavela devoted himself to 
performing some religious acts such as the construction of seats in the temple 
premises of the Arhats on the Kumari hill (Udayagiri) where the Jaina 
framanas could comfortably assemble together. The two epithets of the Jaina 
king, sava-pasarda-püjako (a worshipper of all sects or denominational congre- 
gations) and sava-devdyatana-sarhkára-kárako (a repairer of all religious temples), 
and four others assumed by the king himself, namely, khemarája (king of pros- 
perity), vadhardja (king of augmentation, or of old people [ ?]), bAikhurdja (king of 
mendicants), and dhamardja (king of dharma or justice) vividly remind us 
of the benign reign of Asoka who was so famous for religious toleration. 

This Prakrit epigraph of the first century 5.c. bears distinct proof of the 
influence of the Sanskrit prose style used by Patafijali (c. 150 n.0.), the great 
grammarian-philosopher. It also gives valuable hints of the political life and 
thought of the period. This inscription of the East together with others from 
Nasik, Nanaghat, Karle, and other West Indian centres was composed at a 
time when ‘poetic qualities’ (gunas) were deemed vital, while ‘figures of speech’ 
(alankdras) were thought not so important. 
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The Nanaghat (Poona District) cave inscription? in Prakrit, referring to the 
reign of the early Sátavühana ruler Sátakarni I, and belonging, according to 
modern scholars, to the latter half of the first century B.C., also exhibits the 
influence of Patafijali's style. This Prakrit prose may have in its turn influenced 
Sanskrit writers who followed immediately after, such as the poet of Rudra- 
dáman's Junagarh inscription of A.D. 150. The cultural value of the Nanaghat 
inscription is great as well. It conveys a clear idea of the religious faith of the 
Indian people, specially of the western parts of the Deccan, including the 
suzerains and their queens, through its enumeration of various kinds of Vedic 
sacrifices, yajfías (such as agnyddheya, andlambhantya, réjasilya, asvamedha, sapta- 
dasatirdtra, bhagdladasardtra, gargátirütra, gavàmayana, afgirasámayana, Satdtirdtra, 
atgirasatirdtra, chandomapavamánátirdtra, and trayodafarátra) stated to have been 
performed by the queen-mother (probably Nayanika-Naganika, wife of King 
Satakarni I). The people were still guided by the karma-kánda of the Vedas. They 
used to pay substantial fees (daksind) to the priests engaged in the sacrifices. The 
fees comprised milch cows, horses, elephants, and villages, besides ‘cash 
coins’ (káhápanas). The poet of the inscription exhibits his literary skill by 
successively describing the queen's descent, her married life, her progeny, and 
her personal virtues: She was ‘the daughter of the Lord of the Deccan whose 
rule was unopposed’ (apatihatacakasa dakhind-patha-patino... bálayd), ‘the wife 
of Sri Satakarni, the foremost warrior of the earth girded by oceans and 
mountains, the scion of the Angiya family, the great hero’ (Mahdrathino aügiya- 
kula-vadhanasa sdgara-girivara-valaydya pathaviya pathama-virasa...mahato.. . sdta- 
kamni [ ?] -sirisa bháriyá ya[ ?]), the mother of Vedisri (or Skandasri, according 
to some scholars) who was a giver of piirtia works (excavation of reservoirs of 
water etc.),° boons, objects of enjoyment and wealth (devasa putadasa varadasa 
kámadasa dhanadasa vedi-[khada, according to some decipherers] stri-mdtuya). The 
queen-mother herself was a ‘giver of excellent elephants’ and ‘fasted for a whole 
month, observed the rules of chastity, and was well acquainted with initiatory 
ceremonies, vows, and sacrifices’ (ndgavara-ddyintya müsopavásiniya gahatüpasáya 
carita-bramhacariydya dikhd-vrata-yarhiia-sumddya). These epithets applied to 
describe the queen-mother cannot but remind the reader of the later prose 
style in Sanskrit romances and dramas replete with high-sounding adjectives. 
The opening salutation in the epigraph to the various gods, namely, Dharma, 
Indra, Sankarsana, Vasudeva, the Moon-god, the Sun-god, and the four Loka- 
palas (Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and V4sava) adored at the period (i.e. before 
the conception of other mythological gods of the later Puranas came into 
vogue) follows probably the principle of the poetical theory that a kdgya must 


* Ibid., pp. 186 ff. 
* It is possibly better to regard puiada as Sanskrit puireda, ‘giver of sons'.—DCS. 
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open with a salutation or a benediction or a reference to the subject-matter. 
The inscription has an exceedingly simple and clear diction. It avoids long 
compounds and offers an example of the initial stage of the vaidarbhi riti (style 


of the South) so much extolled by Dandin (c. seventh century A.D.) in his 
Kavyddarsa.” 


a 


PRAKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF PULUMAYI FROM NASIK 


The few Nasik (Maharastra) cave inscriptions of the first and second 
centuries A.D., written mostly in a local Prakrit dialect, indicate the authors’ 
acquaintance with the rules of early poetics. The inscription™ of the nineteenth 
regnal year of the Sátavahana king Siri Pulumáyi (c. A.D. 130-59) was com- 
posed in Prakrit, or might have been translated into this language from an 
original drawn up in Sanskrit by a learned poet. A prasasti of only three sentences, 
it provides a splendid specimen of prose kdyya composition in Prakrit the style 
of which may be likened to that adopted later by Subandhu, Dandin, and 
Bana in their Sanskrit prose romances. The first sentence, a gigantic one, 
mentions the construction of the cave by the command of Balasiri, mother of 
Gautamiputra Sátakarpi and grandmother of Vàsisthiputra Pulum&yi, It has 
about forty epithets describing, in the kZvya fashion of later days, the three royal 
personages; the second, a short one, records the gift of the cave by the Mahádevi, 
Mahárájamátà, Mahár&japitáàmahi to the Buddhist congregation of the Bhadrá- 
yaniyas; and the third, also a short one, closes the charter with a reference to the 
free gift of the village of Pisácipadraka to the Bhiksu Sangha by the Lord of the 
Deccan (dakhindpathesaro). The epithets used to praise Gautamiputra Satakarni 
remind us of those generally applied by later Sanskrit poets to their patrons or 
heroes. 

As regards stock comparisons of the kdvya type, the king is described as 
‘strong and mighty as mounts Himavat, Meru, and Mandára' (himavata-meru- 
mardara-pavata-sama-sárasa), having ‘a face which is like the spotless lotus opened 
by the rays of the sun’ (divasakara-kara-vibodhita-kamala-vimala-sadisa-vadanasa) ; 
his ‘features were as charming and beautiful as the full moon’ (patipina-cada- 
madala-sastrika-piya-dasanasa); his ‘attractive footsteps resembled those of a 
choice elephant’ (vara-váraga-vikama-cáru-vikamasa) ; his ‘beautiful long arms 
were thick, round, and massive like the body of the king of serpents’ (bhujagapati- 
bhoga-pina-váta-vipula-digha-sudara-bhujasa) ; his ‘heroism equalled that of KeSava, 
Arjuna, and Bhimasena'? (Kesavdjuna-bhimasena-tula-parakamasa); his ‘heroic 


10 Tt is doubtful whether Dandin’s Xduyddarfa could have been written earlier than the seventh 
century because it prominently mentions the gaud! style which must have developed at the court of the 
Gauda kingdom founded after the fall of the Imperial Guptas in the latter half of the sixth century. 
—DCS. 


11 Epigraphia Indica (Ep. Ind.), Vol. VIII, pp. 60 ff. 
13'The inscription has Rdma-kesavdjuna-bhimasena-tula-parakamasa.—DCS. 
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lustre vied with that of kings Nabhaga, Nahusga, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayáti, 
Rama, and Ambarisa’ (LNAbhága-nahusa-janamejaya-sakara-yaydti-rámábarisa-sama- 
tejasa) ; and. he 'achieved victory over a multitude of his enemies on the fore- 
front of the battlefield watched over by the gods and demi-gods, such as Pavana 
(the Wind-god), Garuda, the Siddhas, Yaksas, Raksasas, Vidyadharas, 
Bhütas, Gandharvas, Caranas, Candra (the Moon-god), Divakara (the Sun- 
god), the Naksatras, and the Grahas’ (pavana-garula-stdha-yakha-rakhasa-vijdd- 
hara-bhüta-garhdhava-cárana-cada-divàkara-nakhata-gaha-viciga-samara-sirasi-jita-ripu- 
saghasa). There is an abundance of anufrása (alliteration) and the poetical quality 
(guna) called prasdda (lucidity). Long compound words are sometimes inter- 
spersed with short words as if to give a breathing space to the reciters. They 
may be said to have served as the forerunner of the style adopted in later prafastis 
as well as in literary prose romances, A characteristic style of the latter was the 
copious use of the quality of ojas (force and vigour by use of compound words), 
hailed as a mark of the gaudi riti (style of the East) of Dandin. Epithets describ- 
ing Gautamiputra Satakarni as ‘the house of all lores’ (&ágamána nilayasa), ‘the 
shelter of good people’ (sapurusdnam asayasa), ‘the asylum of fortune’ (siriye adhi- 
fhánasa), etc. remind us of the style of later prose-writers like Bana: For instance, 
in his picture of King Südraka in Küdambari he. exhibits a still more artificial 
and advanced stage. 

The style of this inscription composed in Prakrit having sorte clear affinity 
with Pali applies equally to Sanskrit poetry. As both Sanskrit and Prakrit 
kàyyas were composed in accordance with the same principles of Sanskrit 
poetics, this is understandable. The composer of the inscription was well 
acquainted with the epics and Puranas which have been drawn upon fre- 
quently for seeking out similes in describing the heroes in the epigraph. The 
comparisons with epic and mythological kings have, however, been done by 
Subandhu and Bana in a much finer way. 


JUNAGARH INSCRIPTION OF RUDRADAMAN IN SANSKRIT 


Probably the largest and earliest Sanskrit inscription wholly written in 
prose in the kdvya style is the Junagarh (in Gujarat) rock inscription” of Saka 
Maháksatrapa Rudradàman. This is a graphic but somewhat poetic descrip- 
tion of the devastating storm that breached the rocky dam of the Sudarsana lake 
in the Saka year 72 (a.p. 150) and of its restoration under the supervision of 
royal officers. The poet’s epithets qualifying Rudradáman, his patron king, 
consist of very long compound words. He refers to various virtues of the king. 
Among these he mentions his skill in the art of composing literary works both 
in prose and verse, ‘elegantly ornamented in accordance with the convention of 
words which must be lucid, easy, sweet (full of rasas), variegated, and graceful’ 


3 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 42 ff. 
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(sphuta-laghu-madhura-cttra-kdnta-Sabda-samayodardlankyta-gadya-padya-[kdvya-vidhana- 
pravine]-na). The wards madhura (sweet), kānta (elegant), and uddra (dignified) 
along with seven others constitute, according to Dandin,™ one of the earliest 
Sanskrit theorists on Adoya, the ten requisite poetic excellences, gunas which 
form the life-breath of the vaidarbhi diction. These gunas are the soul of kávya 
in Vamana’s opinion. At that early period, rasa or sentiment and dhvani or 
suggestiveness were not recognized as essential characteristics of a good kévya. 
The sphutatva (lucidity) and laghutva (ease) of the inscription may correspond 
to the arthavyakit (perspicuity) and prasdda in Dandin’s list. His other gunas 
which produce sound effects, namely, slesa (pun or double entendre), sukumáratà 
(tenderness), and samatd (consistency of sounds) as also samadhi (metaphorical 
expression) and ojas were not much in vogue in early Sanskrit prose inscriptions. 

The author of Rudradaman’s inscription was a master of the vaidarbhi style. 
This inscription of the second century A.D. is, in fact, a landmark in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetics and rhetorics. This Saka ruler, i.e. Rudradàman, like 
Samudragupta and Harsavardhana of later periods, devoted himself much to 
the cultivation of court poetry. The prasasti leads us to believe that there were 
other works in the vaidarbhi style and that there was also an alankdra-Sastra 
(poetics) during the period earlier than the time of Bharata and Dandin. The 
prafasti, which tries to fulfil almost all the requirements of a prose composition 
prescribed by the rules of poetics, may be compared with the prose portion of 
Harisena’s prasasti of the fourth century a.p. The latter, however, bears the 
stamp of much finer skill and imagination. This inscription of Rudradáman 
has some words grammatically wrong. There are also some words which show 
Prakrit influence. Expressions like dgarbhat prabhrti and anyatra samgrámesu are 
un-Páninian. But the guna called ojas, which is the principal feature of Sanskrit 
prose composition, is amply demonstrated by the writer of this inscription. 
For example, there is one compound sentence comprising seventeen words 
with forty letters in line 11 and the whole prasasti is complete in five sentences 
only. The sense-figures of upamd (simile) and utpreksa (poetic fancy) have been 
used here and there; but the sound-figure of anuprása (alliteration) is extensively 
used with repetition of parts of words, full words, or single letters as in abhyasta- 
ndmno rudradámno, praharana-vitarana, kdma-visaydndm visayandm, vidheyánám yaudhe- 
jandm, and aryyenaharyyena. 

HARISENA'S PRASASTI OF SAMUDRAGUPTA AT ALLAHABAD 


After the third century A.D. almost all inscriptions were written in Sanskrit, 
the prasastis being either in campé form, or in verse only, and sometimes, as in 
Central and South India, in prose only. 


6 Cf. Kapyádaría, Y. 41-42. 
15 This is not correct so far as South India is concerned.—DCS. 
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Among the Sanskrit inscriptions of the Gupta period, the Allahabad stone 
pillar inscription! of Samudragupta (c. A.D. 335-80), composed by his court 
poet Harisena, is a perfect specimen of Kápya. In it there is clear evidence of 
the influence of the theorists. This inscription is essentially a prasasti composed 
to celebrate Samudragupta’s military conquests, and served as a model for Kāli- 
dasa” while he described Raghu's conquests (digvijaya) in Canto IV of his Raghu- 
vansa.1* It incidentally records his political relations with other kings. Harisena 
has displayed his magnificent poetic art in composing this prasasti in campil 
form. It begins with eight verses in which faárdülavikridita, mandākrāntā, and 
sragdhará metres have been used to describe the king. Then it breaks into 
prose. In the prose portion many long compound words are found forming 
epithets of the monarch. Then, again, there is a verse written in the prihvi metre. 
It concludes with another small prose passage. The whole prasasti consists of a 
single gigantic sentence. Harisena appears to have followed the vatdarbhi style. 
The composition shows the author's weakness for long compound words, special- 
ly when he writes prose. This, it may be mentioned, was the peculiarity of the 
gaudi style. The figures of speech used are alliterations, metaphors, and 
similes. There is also a sprinkling of slesa. The description it gives of the coro- 
nation or of how Samudragupta was chosen by his father as heir-apparent to 
the throne is graphic and inimitable. One particular stanza (verse 4) stands 
out as an example of the power of words to portray a spectacle. The inscription 
personifies Kirtti (fame) as a female, which flows through the three worlds like 
the water of the Ganga. Its ascent towards heaven and its proclamation by 
means of the lofty pillar acting as the arm of the earth provide beautiful poetic 
imageries. 

Harisena speaks of King Samudragupta as having ‘established the title of 
“king of poets" by the composition of many a kdzya which was fully drawn upon 
by other learned men’ (vidvajjanopajioyáneka-kávya-kriydbhih pratisthita-kavirdja- 
fabdasya). The king's káyya was of such a high order as would have ‘kept at a 
distance the greatness of the intellect of other poets’ (Kavi-mati-vibhavotsáranam). 
The king is further described as enjoying ‘lordship over fame [produced] by 
many blooming poetical works’ (sphuta-bahu-kavitd-kirtti-rdjyam | bhunakti). 
And what the poet of the inscription has said of his patron-monarch’s literary 
talents applies to himself as well. 


16 J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, pp. 6 ff. 

17 Kālidāsa, according to most of the scholars, flourished during the reign of Samudragupta's son, 
Candragupta II (c. 380-413), and also perhaps that of the latter’s son, Kumāragupta I (c. 415-56). 

18 Vide R. G. Basak, Proceedings and Transactions of the Oriental Conference (Calcutta, 1922), pp. 325 ff. 

19 The Kdyyddarda (1. 80-84) says that the use of long compounds was the common characteristic of 
prose composition among the followers of different schools, but that the Gaudas preferred them also 
in poetry.-—DOS. | 
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Kalidasa greatly influenced many of the writers of epigraphs, Vatsabhatti, 
the poet of the Mandasaur (Madhya Pradesh) inscription® of Kumáragupta I 
(c. A.D. 413-56) and Bandhuvarman, dated?! a.p. 436 and 473, was in point 
of time an immediate successoreof Kālidāsa, and his description of Nature 
seems to be an imitation of the author of the Meghadiltaand the Rtusamhéra. 
This can be testified by reference to the descriptions, specially of the winter and 
the spring. 

Vatsabhatti followed the rules of early rlietorics in describing the Lata. 
country, the city of Dagapura, the guild (reni) of silk-weavers (patiavdya), and 
the seasons, as and when opportunity arose. The whole prasasti was made up of 
forty-four verses in altogether twelve metrical varieties. Like Kalidasa, he also 
explained the particular season’s meaning for lovers. The influence of the 
Riusathhdra is clear in verse 31. Here he says that ‘during the cool season, even 
the feeble warmth of fire and the sun’s rays are so pleasant to the united lovers 
that they give up enjoying the coolness of the moon, of floors, of sandal-wood 
paste, of palm-leaf breeze, and of the touch of necklaces’ (dara-bhdskardmsu- 
vahni-pratapa-subhage ... ... candrémhSu-harmyatala-candana-talavynta-haropabhoga- 
rahite ... ... kále). Verse 33 exhibits the use of long compound words. Though 
a vital characteristic of ojas, the life-breath of prose (gadya) composition accord- 
ing to Dandin’s Käyyädarsa (I. 80-84), this was also employed by non-Deccan 
poets (like Vatsabhatti) even when they composed a padya-kdvya. The inscrip- 
tion doés not forget lodhra, priyangu, kunda, and lavali flowers while describing 
the winter; similarly, it does not miss, while describing the spring, referring 
to flowers such as asoka, ketaka, sindhuvdra, atimukta, and madayantikd, which the 
undying Love-god (Madana), whom Hara once burnt to ashes, probably used 
as his flower-shafts. Vatsabhatti also describes the season, i.e. the spring, as one 
during which 'thick branches of nagand bushes are resounded with the hum 
of happy bees sucking intoxicating nectar’ (madhupána-mudita-madhukara-kulopa- 
gita-naganatka-prthu-sakhe) . 

Vatsabhatti was gifted with a poetic skill of no mean order. His graphic 
description of the country of Lata from where the silk-weavers emigrated, and 
of the city of Dasapura (verses 4-14) is reminiscent of Kālidāsa’s description 
of cities in the Meghadita. He was careful in using words and syllables of soft, 
smooth, pleasant, or harsh sound in accordance with the requirements of the 
sentiments he wanted to convey. In verse 26, for example, the first three pddas 


36 J. F. Fleet, op. cit., XVIII, pp. 79 ff. 

81 The two dates of the inscription refer to the Malava or Krta era 498 and 529 when the famous 
Sun-god's temple was erected and repaired respectively by. the guild of silk-weavers, formerly of Lita 
country, who migrated to the city of Dadapura in Malava during the régime of Bandhuvarman, ruler 
of that city, under the Imperial Gupta monarch Kumiragupta I. 
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give smooth and pleasant sounds while describing the goodness and wisdom of 
Bandhuvarman. But the poet introduces harsh syllables just in the fourth pdda 
to describe Bandhuvarman’s heroism (dvi¢-drpta-paksa-ksapanaika-daksah), which 
remind us of the principle of avoiding sukumdratd (tenderness) in the descrip- 
tion of the raudra (fierce) sentiment according to Dandin.™ Following the rules 
of composition of a mahdkdvya, Vatsabhatti has also introduced verse varieties 
like yugmakas, visesakas, kalápakas, and kulakas, whenever occasion demanded. 
The poet, however, is sometimes guilty of weak pauses in his metrology and 
violation of rules of grammar and rhetorics. Vatsabhatti says that he composed 
the verses ‘with great effort’ (prayatnena) indicating perhaps that he utilized 
with care the best samples before him. 

Mention may be made, in this connexion, of two important epigraphs*® 
of the time of Skandagupta (A.D. 455-67), the Bhitari (Ghazipur District, 
U.P.) stone pillar inscription and the Junagarh rock inscription (A.D. 455, 456, 
and 457-58). The first epigraph records the installation of the image of Visnu 
(Sarngin) and the allotment of a village to the idol by Skandagupta evidently 
in memory of his late father Kumáragupta I. This inscription of the campi 
style describes how Skandagupta ran to his mother, then in mourning (her 
husband having died shortly before), to announce the news of his victory in war 
and his success in restoring the shaken fortunes of the royal family. His running 
to his mother has been compared with that of Krgna to his mother Devaki. The 
latter inscription is a eulogistic description of the work of repairs to the old and 
famous lake or dam, Sudarsana, in the peninsula of Surástra--Part-I.of tbe 
epigraph, complete in thirty-nine verses, is, according to the poet, a grantha by 
itself (sti sudarjana-tatdka-sarhskdra-grantha-racand. samápid). The rich variety of 
metres, the skilful use of figures of speech, the remarkable lucidity of language, 
and the vaidarbhi style exhibited in these epigraphs clearly indicate the indebted- 
ness of their writers to Kālidāsa. 


MANDASAUR STONE PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF YASODHARMAN 


The Mandasaur inscription™ of Yasodharman (c. A.D. 525-35) composed 
by the poet V4&sula narrates the erection of the column to dwell on the king's 
glory and power. The poet seems to have adopted the method of Harisena in 
describing the pillar, with his first eight verses all composed in the sragdhará 
metre, as being erected as if 'to measure out the earth', 'to enumerate the 
multitude of the heavenly bodies', and 'to point out the path of his fame to the 
skies above'. Verse 8 describes the lofty pillar as if it is an arm of the earth, 
raised up in joy to inscribe upon the surface of the moon the excellence of the 


as Cf. Kdoyddaría, I. 72. 
83 J. F. Fleet, op. eil., XIII and XIV respectively. 
% Ibid, XXXIII. 
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virtues of Yas$odharman. It reminds one of Harigena’s description of Fame's way 
in the Allahabad pillar inscription. In verse 6, the poet describes the Hina 
king Mihirakula 'as one who never bowed his head to any other except the 
god Sthāņu (Siva). Such a claim became almost a common feature with some 
important characters of later clgssical poets. We may refer, for instance, to a 
statement in the Bhajfikdoya (I. 3) and another in the Harsacarita (Chapter VII). 


THE STYLE OF LATER EPIGRAPHS 


A definite turn in the style and diction, language and thought took place 
after the fall of the Guptas. For two centuries from now on, extensive use of 
mythological allusions, overwrought rhetoric, and metrical profusion marked 
the epigraphic compositions of court poets. This was due to the influence of 
reputed poets like Bhatti, Bháravi, and Magha and prose writers like Dandin, 
Subandhu, and Bana. Now Sanskrit works, both poetry and prose, grew to be 
gradually more artificial both in form and content and partook of some new 
poetic characterisücs such as elaborate and involved rhetorical figures 
and complicated varieties of metre. The rhetorical figures of paronomasia 
and antithesis were extensively used. This is indicated by records like 
the charters% of the Maitrakas of Valabhi (Kathiawad), the Banskhera (Shah- 
jahanpur) copper plate% of Harga (a.D. 606-47), the Nidhanpur (Sylhet) 
copper plates? of Bhaskaravarman of Kamarüpa, the Aihole (Bijapur) inscrip- 
tion* of Pulakesin II (a.p. 608-42), the Aphsad (Gaya) prasasti® of Adityasena 
(A.D. 672), the Tipperah (Bangladesh) copper plate* of Lokandtha, and the 
Kailan (Tipperah) copper plate™ of King Sridháragaráta of Samatata. 

In the Maitraka inscriptions, Bhatárka, the founder of the dynasty, is 
described as pratápopanata-dàna-mánárjjavárjitánuragánurakta-maula-bhrta-frepi-balá- 
vüpta-rdjya-srih, i.e. “whole royal fortune was attained through his armies of 
maula (hereditary), bhrta (salaried), and freni (guild) varieties. They were devoted 
[to him] because of the gifts, favours, and goodwill they received from his 
majesty’. His successors are also similarly described. King Guhasena is called 
rüpa-kánti-sthairyya-dhairyya-gàmbhiryya-buddhi-sampadbhih smara-Sasankddhirdjoda- 
dhi-tridasaguru-dhanesán aiiayünah, while King Dharasena is described as pra- 
thama-narapati-samalisrslánàm, anupálayità, dharmadáyünàm, apdkartd prajopagháta- 
kárinám upaplavandm, darSayita Sri-sarasvatyorekddhwdsasya, sarhhatüráti-paksa-laksmi- 
paribhoga-daksa-vikramah. The royal epithets show the poets’ familiarity with 


3$ Ibid., pp. 164, 171. 

s Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 208 ff. 

3? P, N. Bhattacharyya, Kümarüpajdsandvoli (Rangpur Sahitya Parishad, 1338 n.s.), pp. 1 ff. 
" Ep. Ind, VI, pp. 1 ff. 

» J, F. Fleet, op. cit, XLII. 

80 Ep, Ind, XV, No. 19. 

31 Indian Historical Quarterly, XXIII, pp. 221 ff. 
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anuprdsa and Slesa, with rdjya-tantra (politics) and fdldturiya-tantra (the science of 
grammar as systematized by Panini who was born in Salatura® in the Punjab). 

The descriptions of Supratisthitavarman and Bháskaravarman in the 
Nidhanpur copper plates in a few dryd verses and in prose at once remind 
us of the pdficdli riti (style of the North) adopted by Bana, wherein words and 
sense are equally balanced. Epithets like jruta-Jauryya-dhairyya-faufiryyah, i.e. 
‘whose heroism, perseverance, and pride were well heard of’, in Bhaskara- 
varman’s description bespeak the poet’s proper use of syllables suited to the 
sentiment. 


RAVIKIRTTI'S PRASASTI OF PULAKESIN II AT AIHOLE 


The exploits of Calukya Pulakesin II are lucidly and graphically described 
by Ravikirtti in Saka year 556 (A.D. 634) in a prafasti of thirty-seven verses 
composed in a variety of metres such as àryd, Járdülavikridita, drydgiti, matte- 
bhanikridita, vamsastha, málini, sragdhard, mandákrántd, sloka, and harini. The poet 
admits (verse 37) that he imitated Kālidāsa and Bharavi whose time cannot 
thus be placed after a.D. 634. The prasasti offers clear evidence that its author 
was thoroughly conversant with the canons of the alarikdra-Sdstra and, like a true 
Deccan poet? (ddksindtya), was unsurpassed in his employment of utpreksás. 
The prasasti uses the sound-figure yamaka in various forms (verses 23, 26, 27, 
37). King Kirttivarman is described as ‘one who never felt inclisied to commit 
adultery with others' wives, but was attracted to worship the goddess of the 
Royalty of his enemies’ (verse 9). The phrase pythu-kadamba-kadamba-kadambakam 
in his description must have been suggested by prthu-kadamba-kadambaka of the 
Kiratarjuniya (V. 9) of Bharavi. 


APHSAD PRASASTI OF ADITYASENA 


The Aphsad (Gayà) inscription of Ádityasena, who built a temple of Visnu, 
is a prasasti consisting of thirty verses composed in different metres. Artificiality 
in poetic embellishments and extensive use of hyperbolic, mythological, and 
exaggerated description distinguish it from ‘the artistic, concise, dignified, and 
frequently really poetical style of the more ancient records'.* 


32 According to Hiuen Tsang, Sha-lo-tu-lo (Sal&tura) lay a few miles to the north-west of Wu-to-ka- 
han-ch'a (Udabhánda) which is modern Ohind in the Peshawar District, N.W.F.P., Pakistan. Cf. 
Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chang's Travels in India, Vol. I, p. 221.—DCS. 

aa Cf. Harsacarita, Introductory verse 7. 

* Cf, Such conventional epithets of the king as Jostdlapatra-sthagita-vasumali-mandala-lokapálah (a 
guardian of the world, by whose white umbrella the whole circuit of the earth is covered) and nyastd- 
dega-narendra-mauli-carapa-sphdra-bratdpánalah (the spreading fire of the prowess of whose feet has the heads 
of all kings placed under it). Pharases like dospd mrgendrdyitarh (whose arms played the part of a lion) 
and sainya-dugdha-sindhuh. . .vimathito mandáribhiya yena (by whom, playing the part of the Mandira Hill, 
was churned the milk-ocean in the shape of the army) also indicate the turn, the style, and the 
diction the inscription has adopted. f 
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The Kailan copper plate of the eighth year of the reign of King Sridhára- 
naráta of Samatata, whose father Jivadháragaráta was undoubtedly a contem- 
porary of King Lokanátha of the Tipperah grant of the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D., exhibits the characteristics of the gaudi style. It was composed 
mainly in prose with only six verses mixed up with it, and we may refer to the 
brilliant passage which contajns the prayer for land by the grantee. 

Both Jivadháraparáta and his grandson Baladhüraparáta were adept in 
fabdavidyá (grammar and lexicon), the grandfather being a poet (kavi) ‘versed 
in all arts, and the producer of excellent sweet songs’ (atimadhura-citragiter 
utpádayità). 

The same characteristics of Sanskrit prose style are observable in the prose 
portions of Lokanátha's copper plate grant. The poet found an opportunity 
here to describe the forest region in the Suvvunga-visaya in the gaudi style as 
myga-mahisa-varéha-vydghra-sarisppddibhir yatheccham anubhilyamana-grha-sambhoga- 
gahana-gulma-latd-viténe (which had a thick network of bushes and creepers, 
where deer, buffaloes, boars, tigers, reptiles, etc. enjoy, according to their will, 
all pleasures of home-life). The poet refers to the eightfold offering of flowers 
called asta-puspikd known from Bápa's Harsacarita. The poet copiously uses 
long compound words with a play of the sound-figure of alliteration in 
tatra bhagavato’ mara-vardsura-dinakara-Sasadhara-kubera-kinnara-vidyddhara-mahoraga- 
gandharva-varuna-yaksa... [a]bhtstuta-vapuso’nanta-ndrdyanasya satatam asta-puspika- 
bali-caru-sattra-pravrttaye. 


BADAL PRASASTI OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


The Badal (Dinajpur) pillar inscriptión* of the time of Nārāyaņapāla 
(ninth century A.D.) is the eulogy of a Brahmana family of ministers under the 
first four Pala rulers, their erudition and able counsellorship being highly ex- 
tolled. Bhatta Gaurava Misra, who was Narayanap§la’s chief minister, was not 
only a valiant warrior but also a reputed scholar whose achievements are 
beautifully described in a verse (22) composed in the vasantatilaka metre. In the 
picturesque description of the four boundaries of the empire of Devapala, the 
poet introduces too much of mythology and conventional thoughts when he says 
(verse 5) that ‘King Devapala made the whole land pay him revenue as a result 
of the policy of his minister (Darbhapani). The land was bounded [on one side] 
by the mountain (i.e. the Vindhya range) which was the source (lit. father) of 
the river Reva and of which the blocks of rocks were wet with the rut of elephants, 
and [on the other] by the mountain which was the father of Gauri (i.e. the 
Himálayan range) and the whiteness of which was enhanced by the rays of the 
moon [on the] forehead of Iávara (Siva), and [on the other two sides] by the 

3t Gaudalekhamdld (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi), p. 70. 
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two oceans the waters of which turned red at the rise and setting of the sun'.* 
Anuprása and lesa played an important role in the compositions of this period. 
Minister Gaurava Miéra is compared in verse 17 with Vasudeva (Purusottama) 
inasmuch as he himself was an eminent person (purusottamq) and like Krsna 
who was a benefactor of the cowherds of Vrndàvana (gopdla-priyakdraka), the 
minister was a benefactor of the lord of the earth i.e. King Devapala (gopdla- 
priyakáraka). With Slesa in sampannaksatra-cintaka (verse 18) which means both 
‘one who calculates the motions of naksatras of good augury’ and ‘one who is 
on the lookout of affluent Ksatriyas [for extermination]', one may compare the 
figure virodha or virodhdbhdsa (oxymoron) in verse 15 of the Bhagalpur plate? of 
Nàráyanapála, in which we have expressions like nalasama and analasadrsa 
referring to the king who is equal to Nala on account of his achievements, but 
who is again not like Nala. But the words can be interpreted in a manner which 
eliminates the antithesis. 


VIRADEVA PRASASTI OF THE NINTH CENTURY 


A prasasti® (ninth century A.D.) incised on the stone discovered at the 
village site of Ghoshrawa in Patna District, Bihar, says how the Brahmana 
Viradeva hailing from Nagarahára in Jalalabad became a Buddhist ascetic. 
He first became a disciple of Sarvajüasánti, head of the Kaniska vihdra 
(monastery), and then started for Mahabodhi (Gaya) to worship the vajrdsana 
of Buddha, and finally went to live in the vikāra known as Yasovarmapura in 
Magadha. It may be that Yas$ovarman who conquered Magadha had estab- 
lished this vikdra after his own name and the two great classical poets, 
Hàla and Bhavabhüti, enjoying his patronage, influenced writers like the 
composer of the Viradeva prasasti. A skilful use of alliteration can be marked in 
such expressions in the epigraph as sarhsdra-sdgara-samuttaranatka-setuh, kalaya 
malayá, and tapati tapanah. Not many involved figures of speech are found in 
the prasasti. The poet has made an extensive use of the metre vasantatilaka 
interspersed with sprinklings of jdrdülavikridita and mandākrāntã. 


BHUVANESVARA PRASASTI OF BHATTA BHAVADEVA 


The Bhuvanefvara inscription? is a prasasti of the Brahmana Bhavadeva, 
who was a minister of King Harivarman (c. a.p. 1075-1125) of the Varman 
dynasty of Vanga (South-east Bengal). Bhatta Bhavadeva, surnamed ‘Bala- 
valabhi-bhujanga’, was a great scholar and author. The eulogy consists of thirty- 
three verses written in eleven metres by Bhavadeva’s friend, Vacaspati Misra. 
The versatility of Bhavadeva is indicated by the description that he was a 

% The claim, however, is conventional and not historical.—DCS. 

V? Gaudalekhamáld, p. 55. 


38 Ibid., p. 45. | 
99 Inscriptions of Bengal (Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi), pp. 25 ft. 
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brakmavadin (one who teaches or expounds the Vedas), a mimdmmsaka (a follower of 
the Mim&rhsd system of philosophy), a jyotistka (an astronomer or astrologer), 
a smärta (one who possesses knowledge of Smrti), an dlarikdrika (a rhetorician), 
an arthasastravid (an expert in political science), an astrafástravid (an expert in 
ballistics), and a vatdyasastravid (an expert in the science of medicine). Vacaspati 
Mifra was undoubtedly a highly gifted poet. He has displayed pedantic 
mastery over all kinds of figuses of speech, specially yamaka and Slesa, and seems 
in his elaborate kdvya style to have followed the JVaisadha-carita of Sriharsa who 
flourished in the latter part of the twelfth century. The poet’s invocation to the 
goddess of learning {VAgdevata) for occupying the tip of his tongue appears to 
be a precursor of similar invocations to Sarasvati by later Bengali poets. 


UMAPATIDHARA'S PRASASTI OF VIJAYASENA FROM DEOPARA 


Umápatidhara is well known among the poets who adorned the court of 
King Laksmanasena (c. A.D. 1185-1205) of Bengal and is mentioned by Jayadeva 
in his Gitagovinda. Umāpati is the author of the famous Deopara (Rajshahi 
District, Bangladesh) prasasti® of Vijayasena (c. A.D. 1097-1159), which consists 
of thirty-six verses in a variety of metres. It records the construction of a 
temple of Harihara under the name of Pradyumnesvara by King Vijayasena. 
It is full of rhetorical excesses, the style being gaudi riti and the language 
artificial to a degree. The author has displayed command over vocabulary and 
knowledge of mythology. He was treading in the footsteps of Pracetasa 
(Valmiki) and Parás$aranandana (Vyasa) and says (verse 33) that his effort to 
eulogize the Sena king, Vijayasena, was only meant to purify his composition 
by taking a plunge into the river of the gods (the Ganga) in the shape of his 
boundless fame (éat-kirtti-pura-surasindhu-vigdhanena vàcah pavitrayitum atra tu nah 
prayatnah). He refers to his own intellect *being accurate in determining words 
and their import’ (esd kaveh pada-padartha-vicara-Suddha-buddher umdpatidharasya 
krtth prasasith). Lofty are the imageries in verses 30-31 mentioning the valuable 
offerings the Sena king made to Lord Siva who is commonly looked upon as an 
indigent god, never caring for the enjoyment of worldly objects. The poet states 
in a brilliant manner how Vijayasena made provisions of garments of variegated 
colours for Siva [the naked god], a hundred beautiful damsels bedecked with 
jewels [for serving the god who is Ardhanári$vara, i.e. half female and half 
male], many townships [for the god who lives in crematories]. Umaàpati- 
dhara demonstrates his unique power of description when he says that beautiful 
silken garments, broad necklaces, sandal-paste, blue jewels, emeralds, and 
pearls dedicated by Vijayasena replaced respectively the usual dress of the 
wearer of wreaths of skulls (i.e. Siva), consisting of elephant-hide, the lord of 
serpents, ashes, rosary, other snakes, and human skulls, 


a Ibid., pp. 42 ff. 
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In conclusion, the verse from the Silimpur (Bogra, North Bengal) stone 
inscription of the eleventh century A.D. may be cited wherein are represented 
the poet-author's views on poetic power: 


Kavih kdvya-gunaireva fobhate nvesitasciram 
Tanmukhànvista-kávyasya nasyantyekapade gunah. 


‘It is only when the poet is himself sought out by the embellishments of his 
art (poetry) that he shines abidingly; but the excellences of a kdvya sought by 
the poet himself fly away all at once.’ 

As has been shown above, some inscription writers of high poetic powers 
should also be included in this category. G. Biihler,“ therefore, rightly remarks 
that ‘in order to arrive at certain conclusions, we must thoroughly investigate 
the language, the style and the poetical technics of single works and compare 
them with those of works whose dates have been known with certainty or with 
approximate definiteness, and of epigraphical documents, as well as with the 
canons laid down in the older manuals of poetics’. 


II 


Sanskrit and Sanskritic inscriptions have been found in all the countries 
that came into cultural contact with India, viz. Indo-China, Indonesia, and 
Central Asia (‘Serindia’). Sanskrit inscriptions consisting of Buddhist dhdranis 
and the well-known formula ye dharmd...have also been found in Yunnan 
(China) ;“ they have, however, no relevance for our present purpose as we 
shall be concerned here with *Greater India'. This is a region which chiefly 
stretches from Burma to Borneo, passing through Siam (Thailand), former 
French Indo-China, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, and Bali. It is, 
however, from Cambodia—the ancient Kambuja-de$a, comprising modern 
Cambodia, Cochin-China, eastern Siam, and southern Laos—that the most 
numerous and valuable epigraphs have come down to us. They will be dealt 
with in some detail here. 

Although there are good reasons to believe that Indian culture was already 
implanted in Indo-China and Indonesia in the first and second centuries A.D., 
the earliest epigraphical record testifying to Indian presence in that area dates 


“a Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 283. 

48 Vide his paper on “The Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry’ (trans- 
lated by V. S. Ghate, Poona) in Indian Antiquary, XLII (1913), pp. 29 ff., 137 f£, 172 f£, 188 ff, 230 
f., 243 ff., and 249. 

48 The name ‘Indonesia’ is used here in its cultural sense, and includes the Malay Peninsula. 

* Sec L. Finot in Bulletin de l'Ecols française d'Extrdme-Orient (BEFEO), XXV (1925), p. 447; W. 
Liebenthal, Sanskrit Inscriptions from Yunnan in Monumenta Serica, XII (1947), pp. 1 ff. 
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only from the second half of the third century. It is remarkable, however, tnat 
the Vo-canh inscription* (South Vietnam) composed in Sanskrit already 
adopts the kdzya style. Except for the last two lines, the whole inscription seems 
to be in verse, and we find there the use ofat least two elaborate metres, vasanta- 
tilaka and sárdülavikridita. Unfortunately, the text is mutilated to a considerable 
extent. It has not yet been decided whether it is of Bráhmanical or of Buddhist 
inspiration. But, palaeographically, this inscription has distinct affinities with 
the inscriptions of Nagarjunikonda, and it seems to be contemporaneous with 
the Brahmanical inscriptions in Sanskrit discovered at the same site.“ It cannot 
be definitely concluded on the basis of this meagre evidence that the Vo- 
canh inscription is of Bráhmanical inspiration, and that Sanskrit was adopted 
so early as the epigraphical language in South-East Asia because Brahmanism 
there preceded Buddhism;* but the fact remains that, apart from some Pra- 
krit elements in the vocabulary of the late inscriptions,“ no trace of a Prakrit 
tradition has yet been found in that area. 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS OF KAMBUJA OR CAMBODIA : KAVYA TRADITION 


Chronologically, the Sanskrit inscriptions of Kambuja-deéa range from the 
fifth to the fourteenth century. Most of these are prasastis. A few, however, con- 
tain only invocations to divinities. These inscriptions prove that Sanskrit was 
the only literary language in ancient Cambodia. It is true that the local lan- 
guage, Khmer, is used in epigraphy from the seventh century onwards. But, 


“ See Précisions sur la paléographie de l'inscription dite de Vo-canh, in Artibus Asiae, XXIV, 3/4 (Felicita- 
tion Volume presented to Professor George Coedis, on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday), 1961, pp. 219 ff. 

“ The Nagarjunikonda inscriptions range in date from the tims of the SátavAhana king Vijaya 
S&takarpi (Ep. Ind., XXXVI, p. 274), who ruled in the early years of the third century, till that of the 
Ikyvaku ruler Rudrapurugadatta (ibid, XXXIV, p. 22) whose reign covering at least nearly eleven 
years has to be assigned to near about the second quarter of the fourth century. Most of the large number 
of inscriptions are in Prakrit, only a few belonging to the reign of Ehuvula Sántamüla, who was the 
father of Rudrapurusadatta and ruled for at least about twenty-four years near about the close of the 
third and the early years of the fourth century, are in Sanskrit (ibid., XXXIII, p. 149; XXXIV, pp. 
19-20). One of these few, dated in the king's eleventh regnal year, contains a stanza in the sragdhará 
metre. However, most of the records of Ehuvula and his son are in Prakrit with a few in Sanskrit influ- 
enced by Prakrit (cf. the record dated the twenty-fourth year of Ehuvula, ibid., XX XV, pp. 12-13) as 
would befit a transitional stage when Sanskrit was just trying to assert itself in the Nagarjunikonda 
region not much earlier than the beginning of the fourth century. Even if therefore it is supposed that 
the style and language of the Vo-canh inscription were borrowed from Nagarjunikonda, then also it 
would be somewhat later; but the total absence of Prakrit in South-east Asian epigraphy seems strongly 
to suggest that the epigraphic tradition there was indebted to that of an age when Sanskrit was the 
predominant language of inscriptions, and in South India, this was apparently later than the days of 
Ehuvula and his son. Prakrit was originally the language of both Buddhistic and Bráhmanical inscrip- 
tions. An inscription of Ehuvula appears to be dated A.p. 333 (ibid., XXXV, p. 6).—DCS. 

*! Cf. Les Religions brakmaniques dans l'ancien Cambodge, d'après l'épigraphie et l'iconographie (Publications 
de l' Ecole française d'Extréme-Orient, t. XLIX, Paris, 1961), pp. 19-20. 

48 Cf. Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodge in BEFEO, LII, 1 (1964), pp. 
1 ff, Introduction, 3. 
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at the beginning, this language is quite amorphous, still in quest of vocabulary 
and syntax. The records of the eleventh century show that the Khmer lan- 
guage—enriched through its contact with Sanskrit—was at that time per- 
fectly utilizable in historical narrations; but no document has yet come down to 
us which permits us to believe that it was suitable also for poetical and philo- 
sophical compositions. Frequently, the literary portion of an inscription is in 
Sanskrit, while the material and technical portion is in Khmer. Most of the 
inscriptions written in Khmer are but lists of donations to temples. 

One of the finest epigraphs ever composed in Cambodia—and all over 
"Greater India'—is the Phnom Bayang inscription dated a.p. 624.9 We find 
there a remarkable hymn addressed to Siva: 


* 9 6 9 9» v 0$ $9609 9a 9 9 $à 9$ 0*0 8 9$ à 9» 9299 998 9 9 


Yam ániarafi jyotir updsate budhi 
Niruttaram brahma parañ jigisavah. 
Tapassrutejydvidhayo yadarpand 
Bhavantyanirdesyaphalénubandhinah, 

Na kevalam tatphalayogasangindm 
Asanginadm karmaphalatyajám api. 
Nisargasiddhair apimddibhir gunair 
Upetam atgikrtasaktivistarath, 

Dhiyám atitarh vacasém agocaram 
Andspadam yasya padah vidur budhah. 


‘Whom (Siva) the sages, desirous of conquering the supreme [condition], the 
absolute Brahman, worship as the internal light; the practices of austerity, 
study and sacrifice, provided they are offered to Him, bring about undefinable 
results, not only for those who are [still] attached to the acquisition of the fruits 
of those works, but also for those who are completely detached and have renoun- 
ced all fruits of actions; whose status," endowed with tenuity and other quali- 
ties which are inherent in Him, and which develop through the action of the 
energies He assumes—-a status that surpasses the power of all thoughts and 
words—is known only to the sages.’™ 

The description of the mountain that follows reminds us of Kālidāsa. Here 
is one of the verses, unfortunately mutilated: 


** On this point cf. G. Coedés, Les peuples de la péninsule indochinoise, (Paris, 1962), p. 212. 

60 A. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites de Campa et du Cambodge( SCC), V. Cf. Les Religions 
brahmaniques, pp. 57-58; and Journal Asiatique (FA), 1967, pp. 212-13. 

81 The inscription relates the installation or restoration of a Sivapada (footprint of Siva, on which 
see JA, 1964, pp. 379.81). 

82 The translation of some passages quoted here and elsewhere is morc or less frce.—DCSS. 
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Ayafica mirdhné sphutaratnamálind 
Padath dadháno girisasya bhüdharah, 
Upaiti loke bahu .... ... oe 

ice aw cae a scan 


*And this mountain, receiving upon its head, crowned with sparkling jewels, 
the foot of Girisa (Siva), acquires great [glory] in the world... For it [elevates] 
rather than humiliates to bow down before the most illustrated.’ 

The influence of Kālidāsa is manifest in the Han Chei inscription.* For 
delineating the digvijaya of King Bhavavarman the author of this inscription 
took as his model the Raghu-diguijaya in the Raghuvamsa (Canto IV). Two of his 
verses recall unmistakably the Raghuvaria (IV. 49 and 54).™ 


Inscription (verse A. 6): 
Saratkdlabhiyà tasya pardndortatejasah 
Dvigám asahyo yasyaiva pratdpo na raver api. 


'In autumn, when he set out for expeditions, his lustre his enemies could 
never obscure, and his valour, more ardent than that of the sun, became un- 
bearable to his enemies.’ 


Raghuvarhfa (IV. 49); 
Disi mandáyate tejo daksinasydrh raver api 
Tasydm eva raghoh pándyáh pratdpar na visehire. 


‘In the southern direction, the lustre of even the sun becomes dimmed; in that 
very direction the Pándyas could not stand the valour of Raghu.’ 


Inscription (verse A.7): 
Yasya satnyarajodhütam. ujjhitalankriisoapi 
Ripustrigandadesesu  cürnabhávam updgatam. 


"The dust raised by his army covered the cheeks of the womenfolk of his enemies. 
Although these were bereft of all cosmetics, the dust gathered there as powder.’ 


Raghuvathsa (IV. 54): 
Bhayotsrstavibhügándrh tena keralayositam 
Alakesu camilrenus cilrnapratinidhikytak. 


‘He made the dust raised by the army a substitute for the powder in the hair 
of the Kerala ladies who gave up ornaments through fear.’ 


83 ISCC, I, A. 
št This was first noticed by F. Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., VI (1900), p. 4, n. I. 
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One perceives at once the marked difference between the imitation and the 
original, However, the style of these inscriptions is, in general, limpid. The em- 
bellishments (alarkdras)—of both sound (fabda)* and sense (artha)—are used 
with restraint and moderation. The 4lejz, which will be a burden of the later 
compositions, is effortless. 

With the epigraphs of Indravarman I (a.n. 877-89), kãvya in Cambodia 
becomes more artificial. Evidently, Cambodia could not escape for a long time 
from the literary tendencies that manifested themselves in India. It was again 
in the ‘Angkorian’ period that the longest epigraphs were composed in Cam- 
bodia. It may be pertinent to note that this grandeur and luxuriance in literary 
art coincide with similar tendencies in architecture and sculpture. Kālidāsa, 
however, still inspires the poets. This is evident, for instance, in the Pre-Rup 
inscription of Rájendravarman (a.D. 961),* which, along with the East Mebon 
inscription of A.D. 952," constitutes the apogee of epigraphical kévya in 
Cambodia. The two inscriptions contain 298 and 218 verses respectively. An idea 
of Kálidása's influence working on the poets of these inscriptions can be had 
from a comparative study of some of the verses of the Raghuvarhfa (e.g. IV. 14; 
IV. 25; VI. 20; VI. 22; and II. 53) and of the Pre-Rup inscription (e.g. verses 
59; 65; 164; 48; 210; and 290).* Usually, as in this case, only some ideas or 
expressions are borrowed; but, sometimes, the authors simply imitate Kalidasa 
as in the following verse of the East Mebon inscription (verse 38): 


Dvirephamáld iva párijdtarh 
dhiyo muninám iva cdtmayogam, 
Vydpáram anyañ jagat viháya 
drfo 'dvitiyath pratipedire yam. 


'As swarms of bees fly to the Párijáta tree, as the minds of the Yogis have no 
other function than the meditation on the Self (Atman), so the eyes of people, 
leaving aside all other occupations, were placed upon him who had no equal.' 


Kumdra-sambhava (I. 30): 
Täh hamsamálüh faradiva gangam 
mahausadhim naktam | ivátmabhásah, 


ss Cf. G. Coedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge (IC), II, pp. 149-50. 

€ IC, I, pp. 73 ff. 

8? L. Finot in BEFEO, XXV (1925), pp. 309 ff. 

68 Most of these verses are quoted in BEFEO, LIT, 1 (1964), p. 4, n. 1. Raghiarhía (VI. 22) and 
Pre-Rup (v. 47) illustrate the rule of Panini (4sj4diydyf, VIII. 2. 14) : réjenvdn saurdjye. The fanciful 
etymology of the word ksatra, as given in Raghuvarhfa (I1. 53) and Pre-Rup (vv. 210 and 290),—ksatat 
trdyate—goes back to the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad (V. 13.4); it is also found in the Mahābhārata (VII. 
2395; XII. 1031 and 2247). 
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Sthiropadesim upadedakdle 
prapedire brüktanajanmavidydh. 


‘As rows of swans come to the Ganges in the autumn, as their own light comes 
at night to the great medicinal plants, so on her, came all the intellectual 
acquistitions of the former lives imparting a stable grasp in the process of her 
education.’ 

Stylistic differences exist. Thus, while in general the authors of inscriptions 

prefer the graceful vaidarbhi riti, there are some texts which illustrate the other 
mode of diction, the gaudi riti, which is characterized by the use of wild alli- 
terations and of long and involved (dkula) compounds.** The style of these 
inscriptions varies also according to the matter treated. The same authors 
adopt sometimes two different styles in the course of a single composition: the 
one, simple, for the narrative portion; the other, complex and florid, for the 
panegyrical portion. All these inscriptions, however, are versified. 
` It is, however, not known who composed these inscriptions. Some of the 
authors may have been pundits coming from India, but others were Cambo- 
dians. In the reign of Jayavarman VII (A.D.1181-c.1220), Queen Indradevi 
composed the inscription of Phimeanakas,9 while the princes, Süryakumára 
and Virakumáüra, composed those of Ta Prohm® and Preah Khan." There 
is no doubt, however, that these authors were very learned. Not only do they 
refer, almost at every step, to epic and Purdnic myths, but often they also 
utilize technical ideas following a well-established Indian tradition. Philosophy, 
grammar, politics, erotics, etc. are made to serve poetry; or rather poetry is 
made the medium of all these disciplines. Different systems of philosophy are 
often mentioned. Panini’s Astddhydyt (called Saiva Vydkarana, in the inscriptions 
in accordance with the tradition which ascribes its revelation to Siva),* 
Patafijali's Mahdbhdsya, and the Kasikd-vyttt are also alluded to. The invocatory 
stanzas of the inscriptions testify, moreover, to a deep knowledge of Indian 
philosophica] and theological ideas. One of the inscriptions is almost entirely 
devoted to a criticism of the dualism of Nyàya and the Saiva Agamas in favour 
of Vedàntic monism.* 

It has been supposed that a Cambodian scholar came to learn the Sastras 
(scriptures) at the feet of the great Sankara (A.D. 788-820). This may not be 
true. But, from the tenth century onwards, the Vedanta greatly influenced the 


9 Cf. G. Cocdés in Mélanges d'indianisme offerts n ses dlàves à M. Sylvain Lévi (Paris, 1911), pp. 214- 
15; and 1C, V, p. 244. 

so JC, II, pp.161 ff. 

"1 G, Coedés in BEFEO, VI (1906), pp. 44 ff. 

*3 Ibid, XLI (1941), pp. 255 ff. 

8 Les Religions brahmaniques, p. 48. 

* bid., pp. 61-62. 
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religious thought of the Cambodians. We may consider again two verses of the 
Pre-Rup inscription% where King Rajendravarman exhorts his successors to 
protect the religious foundation, dharma,“ made by him. This foundation, it is 
said, should be regarded by them as their own, since it is the same Atman 
which in different bodies is diversely imagined (kalpita) to be the doer (kartr) 
and the enjoyer (upabhokir). This individuation of the One, due to the contingent 
appositions (upddhi), is secondary (bhākta); it should be destroyed by the 
knowledge of the supreme Truth (paramdrtha) ‘as darkness is destroyed by 
sunlight’ : 


Atma’ yam eko bakudhá vibhinne 
kartobabhoktà ca yataf Sarire, 

Tatas svadharmagrahanarh budhdném 
dharmesu sarvesu vivardhatárh vah. 


Upadhibhedád api kartrbhedo 

yah kalpitah karmaphalüni bhettum, 
Bháktas sa bhedyah paramérthabuddhyad 
bháseva bhánor anayándhakárah. 


‘In different bodies there is only one Atman which works and enjoys. May you, 
therefore, sages, more and more consider all religious foundations as yours 
(svadharma). 

‘It is on the distinction between agents that reposes the conception according to 
which each person reaps the fruits of his own acts. This distinction, however, is 
only imagined due to the distinction of thé contingent appositions. It is, there- 
fore, secondary, and it should be dispelled through the knowledge of the supreme 
Truth just as darkness is dispelled by sunlight.' 

A great variety of metres is handled with skill. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the simpler metres—Sloka and the group indravajrá-upendravajrà- 
upajáti—hold a predominant place, indicating a comparative ease of the style. 
Itis rather rarely that grammatically irregular forms and unnecessary words are 
resorted to for the sake of metre. 

The vocabulary*! is quite extensive. We meet with a number of words 
which are not recorded, either at all, or in the specific meanings, in the exist- 
ing dictionaries. This does not mean, however, that all these words or meanings 
were invented by the Cambodians. In fact, some of them have already been 


€5 IC, I, pp. 103-4, vv. 287-88. Cf. 7A (1971), pp. 99-101. 

* On this word see Recherches sur le vocabulaire des inscriptions sanskrites du Cambodge in BEFEO, LII, 1 
(1964), pp. 476. , 

$7 Cf. Recherches sur le vocabulaire and Suppléments to the same in BEREO, LIII, 1 (1965), pp. 247-51; 
LV (1969), pp. 145-51. 
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traced in the unexplored parts of Sanskrit literature. With kdoya in general, 
these inscriptions share the predilection for words in -i (e.g. abhidhi=abhidha- 
[na]), and the words in -żi (e.g. datti, raciti, vyasti, etc.) and for periphrastic epi- 
thets. With one or two exceptions, the latter are impeccable. 

Last but not least, the authors of these inscriptions were versed in the alañ- 
kára-fdstra. It is not possible to enumerate here all the rhetorical figures emplo- 
yed, nor would it serve any Tiseful purpose. Poetry is not a mechanical applica- 
tion, however skilful, of the principles laid down in the alaükára-£dstra. The so- 
called ‘embellishments’ have no value of their own independently of the creative 
genius of each poet. A great modern authority has said: ‘A beautiful idea must 
appropriately incarnate itself in a beautiful expression. This defines alankara 
and its place and function’. Unfortunately, judged by this criterion, these 
‘poems’ hardly deserve any admiration. They proceed more from learning 
than from innate poetic genius which blossoms forth in newer and newer 
forms (frajfià navanavonmesasalini pratibhà matã) and transfigures the whole world 
of ours. Hardly any freshness of imagination illumines these compositions. At 
best, some of the fancies in which their authors revel may have an intellectual 
appeal; but others are too far-fetched even for that. We have already spoken 
of slesa. This figure, through which some of the principal figures like upamd, 
utprek;à, and vyatireka® are worked out, is not in itself bad; on the contrary, it 
is ‘one of the techniques by which Sanskrit poets seek to achieve suggestion 
to force a larger content into their miniature mould’.” But, in these inscriptions, 
this figure is not always as ‘unlaboured’ (aklişta) as it should be. 

Nevertheless, in the absence of any other literature, the value of these com- 
positions is great indeed. They permit us at least to have a glimpse of the intel- 
lectual activities pursued dn ancient Cambodia, and to see how deep the pene- 
tration of Indian culture in that country was. 

Before we close, we have to mention the inscriptions in Pali exclusively 
associated with Buddhism. Even at the earliest period, Pali Buddhism must 
have existed in Cambodia. But the only evidence that has come to light so far 
is the well-known formula ye dhammd etc. in an inscription of the eleventh 
century. Towards the end of the thirteenth century, however, Sinhalese Buddh- 
ism penetrated into Cambodia through Siam, and one of the earliest expres- 
sions of the new faith is a Pali inscription, dated a.p. 1308.2 Though written 
in a new language, this short inscription prolongs the tradition of the old pra- 
fastis. Strangely enough, by its style it recalls the ‘pre-Angkorian’ inscriptions. 

** V, Raghavan, Studies on Some Concepts of the Alahkára Sdstra (Adyar, Madras, 1942), p. 89, 

** Vyatireka is the representation of the upameya (the object compared) as superior to the upamdna 
(the object compared with) in some particular respects.-—DCS. 

% An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry: Vidyákara's Subhdsita-ratnakosa, translated by Daniel H. H. 


Ingalls, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. XLIV (1965), General Introduction, p. 19. 
"i G. Coedés in BEFEO, XXXVI (1936), pp. 14 ff. 
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The last Sanskrit inscription in Cambodia was composed in the reign of 
Jayavarmaparamesvara (a.D. 1327-?).? It does not show any of those signs 
of decadence that we encounter earlier in the twelfth century in Campa, 
and later in the fourteenth in Indonesia. 


CAMPA AND INDONESIA 


Next in importance to the inscriptions of Kambuja-de$a are those of Campa 
(South Annam) and Indonesia. In the former country, Sanskrit occupied the 
same position as in Cambodia. In Indonesia, however, already at a compara- 
tively early period, we find literary compositions in Old Javanese. Literary 
compositions in Sanskrit, apart from the inscriptions, are also known. All these 
are inspired by India and are based on Indian models.” Sanskrit also exerted a 
great influence on the evolution of the Indonesian language,” 

In Campi, the inscriptions of Bhadravarman are supposed to date from 
c. A.D. 950. Somewhat later are the inscriptions of Mülavarman in East Borneo 
(c. A.D. 400). Then come those of Pürpavarman in Java (c. a.D. 450). Some 
fragmentary inscriptions belonging to about the sixth century A.D. have also 
been found in West Borneo; these contain mostly some Buddhist formulae. 

More important from the literary point of view are the inscriptions belong- 
ing to the following centuries. The Sanskrit inscriptions of Campa and 
Indonesia are, however, not so rich as those of Cambodia, which remain un- 
surpassed both quantitatively and qualitatively. Moreover, their language 
has something which suggests that it reposes more on the study of lexicons and 
grammars than on a living literary practice. This has been said also of the 
Cambodian inscriptions themselves; but this seems to be truer still of those of 
Campa and Indonesia, And the rules of lexicon and grammar seem sometimes 
to have been studied only imperfectly, since barbarism and solecism are not 
wanting, particularly in Campa. No wonder that in the course of time Sanskrit 
dwindled into gibberish. A distinctive trait of the Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Campa is that they often adopt the campi form. 


BURMA 


In Burma, inscriptions in Pali associated with Theravada Buddhism have 
been found. But those antedating the eleventh century are only Buddhist for- 
mulae or fragments of the Pali canon. Later on, Pali is employed, along with 


13 ISCC, LXV; IC, IV, pp. 254-56. 

13 Cf. J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia (Nagpur, 1952), pp. 100 f; C. Hooykaas, The Old-Javanese 
Ramayana, an exemplary Kakawin as to form and content (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXV, No. 1, Amsterdam, 1958). 

** J. Gonda, op. cit., p. 115. 

1% J, Wackernagel and L. Renou, Altindische Grammatik, I, Introduction générale (Géttingen, 1957), 
p. 18; cf. A. Barth, ISCC, p. 5. ME 
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the local languages, in narrative accounts.* The most important Sanskrit 
inscription is the Mrohaung (Arakan) pillar inscription of Anandacandra, 
assigned to the eighth century A.p.,"7 which constitutes ‘a rare instance of a 
Sanskrit epigraph of the prasasti type found in that country", Though composed 
in a simple style, this inscription is not free from blemishes of grammar and 


prosody. 
= SIAM (THAILAND) 


As already indicated, part of modern Siam was included in the ancient 
Kambuja-deéa. In southern Siam was situated the kingdom of Dvaravati from 
which inscriptions in Pali and Sanskrit (sixth-eighth centuries) have come down 
to us. But these short texts either relate some religious foundations or contain 
some Buddhist formulae or fragments of the Pali canon. The only texts that 
have some literary value are two Pali inscriptions belonging to the kingdom of 
Sukhodaya (fourteenth and fifteenth centuries). Both are composed in the 
campü form. One of them (VI), whose prose portion is unfortunately mutilated, 
relates poetically in its metrical portion the ordination (upasampadà) of a king 
who threw off the royal burden (rajabhára) in order to put on the yellow robe 
(kdsdyavattha) in the midst of tears of ministers, subjects, friends and relations, 
and ‘women as beautiful as celestial damsels’ (devangandbhahi sundarihi). The 
other inscription (XII), relating the installation of two footprints of Buddha, is 
practically a string of grandiloquent epithets in prose followed by four simple 
verses. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


A huge number of epigraphical documents, written in the Kharosthi script, 
have been unearthed in Central Asia (‘Serindia’). The bulk of these texts comes 
from Niya, and dates from the third century a.n. The language used generally 
is a variety of Prakrit whose original home is supposed to be the north-western 
regions of the Indian Sub-continent. Some of these documents are composed 
in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit. Most of them are administrative documents and 
have no literary value. A notable exception is No. 523 of the Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions,9 which contains an exhortation, couched in four different metres, against 
the hoarding of riches. The author drew his inspiration from such texts as the 
Paficatantra, the Hitopadesa, and the Mahābhārata. The language is Sanskrit with 
a number of Prakritisms and grammatical errors here and there. 


** See the Myazedi Inscriptions, published in Epigraphia Birmanica, I, Part I (1919); Taw Sein Ko, 
The Kalydgi Inscriptions (Rangoon, 1892). 

7 E. H. Johnston in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XI (1943-46), pp. 358 ff. 

'5 D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1965), p. 210. 

19 G, Coedés, Recast! des Inscriptions du Siam, I, Nos. VI and XII. 

% Sce JA (1908), pp. 319-27. 
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27 
ASSAMESE 


THE LANGUAGE 


HE State of Assam within the Union of India was known in ancient times 

as Pgagjyotiga and Kámarüpa.! The present name ‘Assam’ derives from the 
name of a Sino-Tibetan tribe, the Ahoms, who came from North Burma and 
conquered eastern Assam in A.D. 1228. 

The Ahoms were referred to in the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
writings as Asam, Asam, Acam, or Ácám; and their kingdom was generally 
known as Asam-, Asám-, Acam-, or Acdm-rajya, even though in the royal 
epigraphs the country is called Saumara or Saum4ra-Kamaripa. In the nine- 
teenth century, English writers called the land Asam or Assam and its people 
Asamese or Assamese. The term asamfyd universally used today to mean the 
people and their language seems to have come into vogue in the nineteenth 
century. Some scholars take the view that the word assam is derived from a-sama, 
that is, ‘unequalled’ or ‘without parallel’, to signify that the people of this 
region are unique or peerless in their many qualities. 

Bengali, Oriya, and Assamese form the easternmost group of the New Indo- 
Aryan languages, and they have a common source in Magadhi Apabhrarhéa, 
the principal dialect which developed for the Old Eastern Prakrit. This dialect 
spread in three directions: to the north-east, developing into Assamese; to the 
south, into Oriya; and in the area between the two, into Bengali. 

Bengali and Assamese have much in common, being written in the same 
script (except for two letters q and 4, corresponding to the English ‘w’ and 'r). 
The grammar of the two languages is also very similar. It is the pronunciation 
that makes them seem different. For instance, Assamese turns the sibilant 
($, s, s) into the guttural unvoiced spirant like the German ‘ch’ or the Persian 
or Arabic ‘kh’. 

The Assamese vocabulary is mainly derived from Sanskrit. In spoken dialect, 
however, the original Sanskrit words are mostly replaced by tadbhava (words 
derived from Sanskrit) or ardha-tatsama (half-Sanskrit) words. There are a 
number of Assamese words which have their parallel formations or equivalents 
in Hindustani, Marathi, and Gujarati. There are others borrowed from Arabic 
and Persian and also from Portuguese, English, and other European languages. 
The principal non-Aryan sources are: (i) Austro-Asiatic (Khasi, of the Mon- 
Khmer family); (ii) Tibeto-Burman (Bodo); and (iii) Thai (Ahom). Assamese 


1 The Kdlikd Purdna (tenth century a.D.) and the Jogini Tantra (sixteenth century A.D.) give a 
graphic account of the geographical limits of Prügjyotisa or KAmaripa. The earliest reference to 
Prág jyotiga is to be found in the Mahdbhérata (c. second to fourth century A.D.), and to K&ámarüpa in 
the works of Kālidāsa (c. fourth-fifth centuries A.D.) and the Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta 
(c. A.D. 335-80). | 
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is a language of the plains, being confined more or less to the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. 

The earliest reference to the Assamese language is found in the account of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who visited the region on invitation from 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamaripa, during the first half of the seventh century 
A.D. Speaking of the kingdom of Kàmarüpa, Hiuen Tsang referred to its 
language as slightly differing from that of Mid-India.* This indicates that by 
the middle of the seventh century the Indo-Aryan language had filtered into 
Assam and that it differed to some extent from the Magadhi dialects then cur- 
rent in Central India. 

The history of the Assamese literature may be divided into three periods as 
follows: 

(i) Early Assamese, from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth century. 
This again can be divided into two sub-periods, the pre-Vaisnava 
literature and the Vaisnava renascence. 

(ii) Middle Assamese, from the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

(iii) Modern Assamese, from the beginning of the nineteenth century to 

present times. 


EARLY ASSAMESE LITERATURE 


The beginnings of Assamese literature may be traced to the mystic lyrics 
known as the caryds centring round the esoteric doctrines and erotic prac- 
tices of the later Sahajayana form of Mahayana Buddhism. Written by twenty- 
three siddha-purusas (eighth to twelfth century A.p.), they belong to eastern 
India as a whole, and have been claimed as their own by Assam, Bengal, Orissa, 
and Mithila. It is likely that some of these caryds or caryd writers had something 
to do with Kamaripa, a great centre of crypto-Buddhism. 


PRE-VAISNAVA LITERATURE 


The emergence of Assamese as a distinct language is marked by the out- 
burst of a rich poetical literature based on the two great Indian epics and the 
Puranas. The first two great poets in Assamese, Hema Sarasvati and Harivara 
Vipra, belong to the reign of King Durlabhanarayana (c. A.D. 1300). Prah- 
láda-caritra of Hema Sarasvati is considered to be the first literary production 
in Assamese. Here the poet has rendered in a century of verses the story of 
Prahlada and Hiranyakasgipu from the Vámana Purana. He is also the author of 
a more voluminous work, Hara-Gauri-samvdda, based on several Puranas. Hari- 
vara Vipra’s chief works are Lava-Kusar Yuddha and Vabruodhanar Yuddha. Though 
derived from the Jaiminiya Mahābhārata, each of them testifies also to the imagi- 


1 Cf. Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 186. 
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native genius of its poet. Kaviratna Sarasvati, another poet of the period, 
turned a small section of the Dronaparvan of the Mahábhárata into Assamese verse 
with adaptation. The work is entitled 7ayadratha-vadha. Madhava Kandali 
(c. fourteenth century a.n.) is the most distinguished poet of this period, His 
works include a translation of the Ramáyana into lively and idiomatic Assamese 
verse. This period is marked by a wonderful zeal for story-telling and a develop- 
ed form of iripadi and paydra versification. 


VAISNAVA RENASCENCE 


By the end of the fifteenth century there had started a great and vigorous 
renascence in Assam in the form of the neo-Vaisnava movement of Sankara 
Deva (? 1449-1568). Three poets, Mankara, Durgávara Küyastha, and Pitàm- 
bara Kavi, who do not seem to have belonged to this movement, wrote mostly in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. Mankara attempted in his Behuld-Lakhin- 
dara to create a novel Purána for the new-born cult of the serpent-goddess, 
Manasá, in a sequence of lyrics in the Assamese language. Durgávara in his 
Giti-Ràmáyana adapted the Rdmdyana, particularly its pathetic sections, into a 
small series of very lively lyrics in rdgas interspersed with ordinary verses. Pitam- 
bara wrote in the similar technique his Us4-parinaya, Bhágavata (Books I and X), 
and Candi-akhydna. The works of these three poets differ from the contemporary 
Vaisnava writers in their form which is called Pácàli or Páficáll, a type very 
common in Bengal, as well as in their content which appeals more to the senses 
than to the intellect. 

Sankara Deva’s school of Vaisnavism has a monotheistic doctrine as its 
central religious tenet. It believes in the repetition mentally or through speech 
and song of the various names of Visnu-Krsna and the accounts of His divine 
sports (là) as the principal way of getting to the Lord. It is, therefore, called 
ekasarana námadharma (the religion of complete surrender to the One). It 
enjoins the worship of this one deity, and interdicts its followers from the worship 
of any other god or goddess. The Radha-Krsna cult is not included in this system 
of Vaisnavism. This neo-Vaisnava movement brought in its trail a great literary 
upheaval in Assam. The royal patronage that came from the Koch king Nara- 
nirayana (1533-84) was a most significant factor so far as this literary upsurge 
was concerned. Sankara Deva and his favourite disciple and chief apostle 
Madhava Deva (1489-1596) composed a good number of songs, dramas, verse- 
narratives, and other types of literature. This period of Assamese literature 
might be called the age of one scripture, the Bhágavata Purána, and one god, 
Visnu-Krsna. Sankara Deva himself is said to have rendered eight out of the 
twelve books of this Purána into Assamese, besides guiding and inspiring other 
scholars to take up the rest of the work. His masterpiece, Kirtana-ghosd, gives 
the very quintessence of this great scripture. His Bhakti-pradipa is a theological 
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work giving an analysis of the nature of bhakti (devotion). His Rukmini-harana, 
Hariscandra-upákhyána, and Bali-chalana are narrative poems full of poetic flavour 
and charm. Sankara Deva's language is endowed with the boldness of a creative 
genius. He coined the novel idiom of Brajabuli? based on Maithili, Western 
Hindi, and Assamese, for a number of his bar-gitas* (noble songs) and his añki- 
ya-nats (one-act plays): Patni-prasáda, Kaliya-damana, Keli-gopála, Rukmini-harana, 
Párijáta-harana, and Ráma-vjjaya. These dramas, having some characteristics 
of the Sanskrit play (like the ‘sitradhdra, prarocaná, nándi, etc.), differ from the 
classical art in other aspects and in general construction. 

Madhava Deva's bar-gitas and ankiyd-ndts (Arjuna-bhafijana, Cordhara, Pim- 
pard-gucuvd, Bhojana-vihára, etc.) evince an artistic skill even finer than that of 
his master. Vátsalya (affection towards offspring) predominates over other 
sentiments in these writings as dásya (devotion of a servant to his master) does 
in the case of Sankara Deva's. He ever revels in the depiction of the childhood 
frolics of Krsna, and is struck with a mystic awe that this Child God played all 
sorts of pranks with his foster mother Yasodà and the gopis of Vrndavana and 
even obeyed their commands. He translated Visnu Puri’s Bhakti-ratndvali into 
Assamese verse at the behest of his master. His other popular works are: Rdja- 
siya Yajita, Adikinda Rámáyana, etc. But Nama-ghosa or Hájári-ghosd, a book of a 
thousand couplets, is his most outstanding work showing him at his best as an 
ardent devotee and yet a Vedantic thinker. 

Ananta Kandali and Rama Sarasvati are two other great poets of Sankara 
Deva's time. Ananta Kandali’s most popular work is Kumára-harana narrat- 
ing the romantic story of Usà and Aniruddha. He translated several books of 
the Bháguvata and made an abridged version of the Rémdyana, where, however, 


3 Brajabuli is an archaic speech said to have been used by Krypa and the gopis of Vraja (Vrndávana). 
This literary medium was popular among the medicval Vaisnavite poets of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 
‘It is difficult to guess why Sankara Deva made a departure from the popular language of his poems 
and chose Brajabuli for his devotional lyrics and plays. The reason may be that Brajabuli as a language 
had less use of compound consonants, a preponderance of vowels, an alliterative fineness of texture, and 
a subtlety of implication, and these phonetic and other traits may be said to have made it a more flexible 
medium for lyric compositions. In addition to this flexibility, some element of sacredness was associated 
with this artificial language, as it was traditionally considered to be the hallowed language of Vraja. 
This archaic language with a deep tone and feeling was employed to “meet requirements which do not 
arise in ordinary speech", and it immensely succeeded in interpreting the Vaignavite renaissance. 
Sankara Deva was our first great poet to use this artificial language, and superb was the use he made 
of it in his bar-gftas and ankiyd-ndjs. The Buddhist carydpadas may be said to have served for structural 
models of these bar-gitas.’ Vide Birinchi Kumar Barua, History of Assamese Literature, p. 30. 

5 These bar-gita lyrics were something new in the field of poetry which Sankara Deva introduced 
into Assamese. They are essentially devotional poems, sometimes ecstatic in an abandon of faith, some- 
times contemplative and reflective, at times exhortatory and seeking to create a distaste for the world 
with a love of God. These are still very popular, being frequently sung. The deha-vicdrar gitas or ‘songs 
of the transitoriness of the body’ form another series of poems composed by Sankara Deva, correspond- 
ing to the deha-tattver gita poems of Bengali, which, although not lofty in sentiment or poetry, seek to 
create among the masses the feeling of other-worldliness and devotion to God.—Editor. 
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he plagiarized the work of Madhava Kandali to a great extent. He has several 
other poetical works to his credit, namely, Mahirdvana-vadha, Hari-Hara-yuddha, 
Vrtrdsura-vadha, Bharata-Süvitri, and Fiva-stuti, Rama Sarasvati is a prolific writer 
on the Mahābhārata topics taken mainly from the Vanaparvan. He writes with 
vigour but goes to exaggerated lengths in his few vadha-kdvyas with fabricated 
stories of the killing of demons by the Pándavas. He had good followers like 
Sagarakhari, author of Khatdsura-vadha. Rama Sarasvati made an Assa- 
mese version of the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. He is responsible for one book of 
genial humour, Bhima-carita, with the story of Lord Siva as a farmer and 
Bhima as the farmer’s servant. A similarly amusing poem is Adn-khovd which 
invokes the figure of a nursery bogey in order to enlarge on the subject of the 
former incarnations of Krsna. Written by Sridhara Kandali, author of 
Ghunucd-ydtrd, it retains its popularity in Assam even today. Other talents, 
besides Sankara Deva and Ananta Kandali, who concentrated upon the 
Bhàgavata Purdna, are: Aniruddha Kayastha (sections of Books IV and V), 
Gopalacarana Dvija (Book III), Ke$avacarana (Books VII and IX), Ratnà- 
kara Misra (sections of Book V), and others. The Bhagavad-Gitd was first ren- 
dered into Assamese verse by Govinda Misra. The rendering is lucid, chiselled, 
and forceful. The Harivamsa found very good adapters in Gopálacarana Dvija 
(sixteenth century) and Bhavánanda Mira (sixteenth century), the latter 
deviating considerably from the original. Karhsāri Kayastha’s well-known 
translation of the Mahábhárata is faithful to a large extent to the original. Kala- 
pacandra, Rama Sarasvati’s son, wrote a verse-romance called Rddhd-cariia, 
besides translating a portion of the fourth book of the Bhdgavata. Rddhd-caritta 
is a unique work in the Assamese Vaisnava literature so far as its depiction of 
the love of Radha and Krsna is concernd. The period witnessed also the pro- 
duction of a few valuable non-religious works in verse like Vakula Kayastha’s 
Kitávat-mafijari (c. 1434), a work on arithmetic, book-keeping, and land survey. 


MIDDLE ASSAMESE LITERATURE 


The bulk of the literary productions of the Middle Assamese period is mostly 
in the nature of translations, adaptations, or compilations and in the main it 
js religious. Writers like Gopinatha Pathaka (early seventeenth century), 
Damodara Dasa, Laksminatha Dvija, and Prthuráma Dvija translated 
portions of the Mahabharata into Assamese verse, while Hrdayánanda Káyastha 
and other minor poets dealt with portions of the Rdmdyana. The Puránas 
attracted numerous versifiers. Among works of translation and adaptation from 
the Puránas may be mentioned: Visnu Purdpa by Bhagavata Miéra® (seventeenth 
century), Brhannáradiya Purána by Bhuvane$vara Vácaspati Misra (early eight- 
eenth century), Dharma Purága by Kavicandra Dvija (eighteenth century), 


8 Bhágavata Misra has also rendered the Sdttvata Tantra into Assamese verse. 
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Brahmavaivaria Purüna by Balar&ma Dvija (eighteenth century) and Durgefvara 
Dvija (eighteenth century), Márkagdeya Purdga (Candi-àkhydna) by Rahgandtha 
Cakravarti (seventeenth century) and Rucinàtha Kandali (eighteenth cen- 
tury), and Harivarkía by Vidyacandra Bhattácürya (eighteenth century). Nityà- 
nanda Kayastha (seventeenth century) and others worked on the Bhdgavata 
Purána. 

There are several verseromances in the Middle Assamese literature, for 
instance, Rama Dvija's Mrgávati-carita, Dina Dvijavara’s Mádhava-Sulocaná- 
upükhyána, and the anonymous Madhumdlati. The influence of North Indian 
poets like Kutuban and Manjhan is to be marked in the growth of this class of 
literature. The wandering minstrel Kaviraja Süryavipra's (c. 1616) Siyal-gosdifi 
is a unique piece of metrical work. Rámánanda Dvija’s Mahámoha-kávya is a 
poem based on Krsna Miíra's famous play, Prabodha-candrodaya. The Hitopa- 
defa and the DodirimSat-puttalikd were retold in Assamese by Rama Mira who, 
curiously enough, gives interesting topical accounts of different temples and 
holy spots of Vrndavana in his Vrndévana-carita. 

Bar-gita lyrics of Sankara Deva and Madhava Deva were imitated by the 
numerous mahanias (pontiffs) of satiras (Vaignavite monasteries). Some of these 
writers like Gopàla Deva, Aniruddha, Srirama, Yadumani, and Rámànanda 
attained some distinction in the line. These ekasarana Krgnaite lyrics were sup- 
plemented in the early eighteenth century by Sakta and Rádhà-K rsnaite songs, 
written by the Ahom kings, Rudra Simha (1696-1714) and Siva Sirhha 
(1714-44), and other poets of their reign. Notable among them is Raman§ara- 
yana Kaviraja Cakravarti who translated the Gifagovinda, the Krsna-janma- 
khanda of the Brahmavaivarta Purána, and the episode of Sankhacüda and Tulasi 
from the Prakrti-khanda of the same Purága, and wrote Sakuntala-kavya which 
includes the small verse-romance of Candraketu and Kamakala. The Yogini 
Tantra was partially translated by a royal officer, Ramacandra Barpátra. Ananta 
Ácárya, taking i inspiration from Sankara’s famous Sakta hymn to the Mother 
Goddess, wrote in Assamese verse Ananda-lahari. It may be mentioned in this 
connexion that Ananta Ácáürya was assigned by King Siva Sirhha to render 
the Ananda-lahari into Assamese.* Besides Rucinátha Kandali's translation, there 
is another Assamese version of the Cagdi-dkhydna by Madhusüdana Misra. The 
cult of Manas4 was celebrated in Narayana Deva's Padmd Purána. Many pontiffs 
of the Vaisnava saitras composed dramas in the style of Sankara Deva and 
Madhava Deva. Some of these have real merit and are staged in the country- 
side even today. 


* The Ahom court encouraged the production of literature on sexology and erotics and consequently 
several Sanskrit texts dealing with kdma-idstra (the science of erotics) were translated into Assamese. 
Kavisckhara Bhatt&cürya compiled a treatise on erotics in verse for the enlightenment and entertain- 
ment of Prince Cáru Simha, son of King RÉjefvara Sirhha (1751-69). 
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The vogue of writing carita-puthis (biographies) in verse was started by 
Daityári Thakur,’ Bhüsana Dvija, VaikunthanAtha Dvija, and Rámánanda 
Dvija (seventeenth century). All of them gave accounts of the lives of Vaisnava 
masters like Sahkara Deva and Madhava Deva, and the vogue was kept up 
by later writers. Rama Raya (seventeenth century) and Nilakantha Dasa 
(eighteenth century) wrote biographies of Damodara Deva (1488-1598), a 
follower of Sankara Deva, who later broke away from his camp. These carita- 
puthis are important also as documents of the contemporary religious and 
social life of Assam. Vamsãvalis constitute another type of historical writing. 
They usually record the history of noble families and are significant reflections 
of the social and political conditions of the land. Süryakhari Daivajfia’s 
metrical chronicle, Daratig Réja-vamSivali,® composed during the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, gives accounts of the kings of Cooch Behar and 
Darang. Two later writers, Vishweshwar Vaidyadhip (Belimárar Buraiiji, 
probably composed between 1838 and 1846) and Dutiram Hazarika (Kali 
Bhéraia, 1862), rendered into verse the annals of the fall of the Ahom 
kingdom.? 


EARLY PROSE 


The first specimens of Assamese prose, which has built a firm tradition for 
itself, are to be found in the Brajabuli idiom of the dramas of Sankara Deva and 
Madhava Deva. Vaikunthanátha Bhágavata Bhattácárya (c. 1558-1638), 
popularly known as Bhatta Deva, utilized the artificial diction and syntax of 
the old poets in his mature prose translations of the Bhdgavata Purána 
(Bhdgavata-kathé) and the Bhagavad-Gità (Gttd-kathá).? About the same time 
Gopálacarana Dvija, a poet of some note, rendered Sankara Deva's Sanskrit 
treatise on bhakti, Bhakti-rainükara, into very elegant Assamese prose. Another 
noteworthy prose work of this period is the Padma Purdna: Kriyd-yoga-sdra 
(1618, author unknown). Other old religious books in prose of following 
centuries include Sdttvata Tantra of Krsnànanda, Kathá-ghojá (1715) of 
Para$uráma, and Kethd Rámáyana (c. 1758) of Raghunátha Mahanta." 

But we come nearer the prose of everyday life in the biographies of the 


* Daitylri Thakur has another work to his credit called Nysinha-pdtrd. 

* Hemchandra Goswami edited and published this work. 

* Another milestone in the development of the Middle Assamese literature of antiquarian interest 
was reached by several historical ballads. A most important of the kind is Barphukanar Gita, It narrates 
the events centring round Badancandra Barphukan, an Ahom viceroy at Gauhati. It closely follows 
actual events and is ‘remarkable for its dramatic interest, descriptive quality, vivid characterization and 
racy humour’ (Vide E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, p. 284). Bakhararbarar Gita and Padum Kuvdrir Gita 
are two other very popular historical ballads composed during the period under review. 

1? He has to his credit two manuals on bhaki cult. They are, Sarapa-sa«graha and Prasahga-mdlé 
dealing with the procedure of Vaignavite diksd and various forms of devotional services. 

11 He has to his credit two more long metrical compositions, Santruftjaya and Adbhuta Rámdyaga. 
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Vaisnava saints, known as kathd-guru-caritas, and the chronicles of the Ahom 
kings called burafijis. Both these types of prose literature seem to have an 
unbroken history at least from about the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century. Purani Asam-buraiyi,* Asam-burafji,“ and Kathd-guru-carita® provide 
very early and notable examples of the carita and burañji prose, both in 
literary excellence and able treatment of the subject-matter. This type of writings 
continued till the beginnigg of the nineteenth century when Maniram Dewan 
Barua (the 1857 martyr), Kasinath Phukan, and Harakanta Barua compiled 
their histories of Assam. Burafijis represent a remarkable chapter in Assamese 
literature. They also supply interesting information about the political, social, 
and cultural history of Assam from the. thirteenth to the early nineteenth 
century. The language in which they have been composed is direct and 
lucid. 

The services of the new prose were utilized for works on some useful arts 
also. Mention might be made in this connexion of Sukumàra Barkath’s Hasti- 
vidydrnava'* (1734), a beautifully illustrated treatise on elephantology based on a 
Sanskrit text (Gajendra-cintémani by Sambhunátha); the anonymous Ghodi- 
nidána" on medicine for horses; Kaviraja Cakravarti’s Bhásvati on astronomy 
(based on the Sanskrit text Sürya-siddhánta); and Kasinatha’s Arkar Aryd on 
arithmetic. Another notable prose work of this period is a gloss on Subhankara 
Kavi's Hasta-muktávali, a work on dance technique. It is an elegant rendering 
of the original Sanskrit text into suitable Assamese prose.!5 


13 The burafijis were at first written in original Ahom, the language of the rulers. Later the Ahoms 
gradually became Assamese-speakers, and the burafjis came to be composed into Assamese from the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

18 Ed, Hemchandra Goswami (1922). 

14 Ed. Suryakumar Bhuyan (1945). The burafjis are numerous but only a few others have come 
to light so far : Deodhani Asam-burafijf (1932), Tungakhungiyd-burafjf (1932), Kdchdri-buranji (1936), 
Pádsvah-buraftji, etc. 

135 Ed. Upendrachandra Lekharu (1952). 

18 The Publication Board, Assam, has recently (1976) brought out Sukumüra Bark&th's now 
fragmentary Hasti-vidyárpava with photographic reproduction of the text and paintings of the 
extant folios in a costly volume. 

17 The Government of Assam has published a printed edition of this valuable treatise in 1932 under 
the editorship of Tarinicharan Bhattacharyya. 

18 Quite a mass of literature (in both prose and verse) known as the manira-puthis, of unknown 
authorship, is found in Middle Assamese. The earliest of the mantras or magic incantations show eviden- 
ces of Buddhistic impact and therefore must go back to the period before a.n. 1500. The mantra-puthis 
contain magical formulae to cure snakebite, to scare away devils and evil spirits, to cure various kinds 
of diseases, to succeed in love-making and other erotic affairs, to protect the fields from the evil eye, to 
ensure good harvest, and so on. An idea of the range and variety of the mantra literature can be had 
from the following few titles: Sdpar-dharani-mantra, Karati-mantra, Sarvadhdk-mantra, Mohini-manira, Kdma- 
raina-mantra, Bhular-mantra, Khetra-mantra, etc. Strictly speaking, these mantra-puthis have no literary 
merit but they are significant in another respect. "These mantras,’ as E.A. Gait writes in his A History 
of Assam (p. 282), ‘are interesting and important as documents of social history, folk-beliefs and super- 
stitions.'—Editor. 
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For a quarter of a century after the annexation of Assam to British territory 
by the Treaty of Yandabo (1826) between the British and the Burmese, the land 
was a veritable valley of the shadow of death. Assamese was replaced by Bengali 
in schools and courts in 1836. But the feeling of pride in one's own language 
could not be extinguished and it began to assert itself by the middle of the 
century. The American Baptist missionaries who came to Assam gave fresh 
vigour to this awakening by publishing books in, and on, Assamese, like Kasi- 
nath Phukan's (?1810-80) History of Assam (1844), Rev. Nathan Brown's 
Grammatical. Notices of the Assamese Language (1848), and Rev. Miles Bronson's 
Assamese-English Dictionary (1867). Already in 1813, the English missionaries at 
Serampore in Bengal had brought out the Bible in Assamese, which was the 
first Assamese book in print. W. Robinson, an English missionary, brought out 
in 1839 A Grammar of the Assamese Language. It was a book of Assamese grammar 
in English and the first of its kind. The Baptists from the United States of 
America established the first printing press in Assam in 1836 and started the 
monthly, Arunodaya, in 1846. This journal was the first of its kind in Assamese 
and was mainly responsible for introducing a modern tone and outlook into 
the Janguage. It was principally through the efforts of Anandaram Dhekiyal 
Phukan (1829-96) and the American missionaries that Assamese was restored 
to its former official prestige in 1872. A literary revival now started. 

The first great figure in modern Assamese literature is Hemchandra Barua 
(1835-96) who set the standards for modern Assamese language through his 
grammar, Asamiyd Vydkarana (1895), and his Anglo-Assamese dictionary, Hema- 
koşa (1900). He tried to remove social evils through the satirical essay, Béhire 
Raügcaüg Bhitare Kovábhüturi (1861), which could also be called a novelette, 
and the playlet, Kaniyd-kirtana (1861). Gunabhiram Barua (1837-95) is the first 
historian and biographer in modern Assamese literature. His historical piece, 
Asam-burafiji (1884) and his biography of Dhekiyal Phukan published in 1880 
are both remarkable books. His Réma-navami (1857) might be called the first 
modern tragic drama in the Assamese language. 


POETRY 


In the field of poetry Ramakanta Chaudhuri (1846-89) and Bholanath Das 
(1858-1929) were the first to 2dopt blank verse for their kdvyas, Abhimanyu-vadha 
(1875) and Stid-harana (1888) respectively. But the most significant phenomenon 
in the history of modern Assamese literature is the appearance of Lakshminath 
Bezbarua (1868-1938) on the literary scene. He is by far the most outstanding 
figure in modern Assamese literature. He together with his friends, Chandra- 
kumar Agarwala (1867-1938) and Hemchandra Goswami (1872-1928), started 
a new monthly, the Jondki, in 1889, which played a vital role in providing 
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some novel features to Assamese poetry. The delicate flavour of early nineteenth 
century English romanticism was infused into Assamese poctry by these three 
stalwarts. Poetry became more subjective and secular, and achieved a very 
wide range. The collection of Bezbarua's poems is entitled Kadamkali (1913). 
The most cndearing quality in his other writings— drama, farce, essay, short 
story, and novel— is the depiction of essentially Assamese character. Bezbarua 
brought Hemchandra Baxya’s style to perfection and made it a suitable vehicle 
for the various forms of modern Assamese literature. Hemchandra also greatly 
influenced him in his social, political, and literary satire. Chandrakumar 
Agarwala struck a highly idealistic note in his poems, now included in Pratimá 
(1914) and Vina-vardgi (1923). Hemchandra Goswami is the first Assamese 
writer of sonnets, although in later years he devoted himself to a fruitful schol- 
arly study of the country's antiquity. His collected poems were brought out in 
the form of a book entitled Phular Cáki (1907). Kamalakanta Bhattacharya 
(1853-1936) brought into his rough-hewn verses and virile prose a keenly patrio- 
tic and intellectual quality. Cintdnala (1890) and Cintdtarangini (1933) are two 
important collections of his poems. Padmanath Gohain Barua (1871-1946), who 
successfully explored the possibilities of writing history in the forms of drama 
and fiction, was an effective poet too. His Phular Caneki is a collection of nature 
lyrics. jurant (1900) is another cóllection of his lyrics. He attempted an epic 
narrative in blank verse in Lild (1901). This was written on the death of his wife, 
but not in the style of an elegy. He had his own distinctive prose style also. 
Hiteswar Barbarua (1876-1939) is a narrative poet of great note. Kdmatdpura 
Dhvarisa (1912) is one of his beautiful kdyyas. He has to his credit two collections 
of sonnets, Málac (1918) and Cakulo (1922). The lyricist Durgeswar Sarma (1885- 
1961) excels in his homely poetic diction. His poems have bcen published in 
two collections, Añjali (1910) and JVivedana (1920). 

The new writers of the twentieth century mainly tried to be faithful to the 
ideals of the Fondki. Bezbarua's monthly, the Baht (1909-45), was also one of the 
main instruments in introducing and shaping new literary talents. Raghunath 
Chaudhari (1879-1968) sang of the religion of nature in his bird poems (Sddari, 
1910; Ketekt, 1918; Dahikatard, 1931) which are of rare artistic perfection. 
Ambikagiri Ray Chaudhuri’s (1885-1967) poems are characterized in their 
various phases by a mystic note of love, a strong sense of the vigour of life, and 
an intense patriotism. His Tumi (1915) is a symbolic Kdzya full of music and 
melody. A brooding melancholy and a romantic morbidity pervade the fine 
lyrics and prose-pocms (kathá-kavità) of Jatindranath Dowerah (1892-1964) 
whose sensitive mind has imbibed the poetic beauties of different ages and 
climes only to recreate them in a new light. His Omar-tirtha (1926) is an inter- 
pretation of Omar Khayyam and his Milanar Sura (1960) that of Hafiz. The 
lyrics of Suryakumar Bhuyan (JVirmdli, 1918), Ratnakanta Barkakati (Sevdii, 
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1932), Lakshminath Phukan (Sondli Sapan, 1961), Sailadhar Rajkhowa 
(Nijard), Nalinibala Devi (Sandhiyár Sura, 1928), and Dharmeswari Devi (Phular 
Sardi, 1929) have distinctive characteristics of form and content. The twenties 
and thirties witnessed a group of poets in Dimbeswar Neog (Jndradhanu, 1930), 
Binandachandra Barua (Sankhadhvani, 1925), Atulchandra Hazarika (Pdfica- 
janya, 1931), and Daibachandra Talukdar (Prema-pata). Devakanta Barua (b. 
1914), possibly the best poet of the thirties and mid-forties, infused a new ques- 
tioning vigour and thought-content into love poetry (Sagara Dekhicha, 1945), 
while Ganeshchandra Gogoi (1907-38) evinces a keen sensitiveness and melan- 
choly in his love lyrics (Svapna-bhanga, 1934). Mention may be made ofa 
few other poets of distinction belonging to the first half of this century: 
Chandradhar Barua (Rañjana), Padmadhar Chaliha (Gita-lakeri, 1921), 
Nilamani Phukan (Mdnasi, 1943), Dandinath Kalita (Bahurüpi, 1926), Umes- 
chandra Chaudhari (Mandákini), Kamaleswar Chaliha (Chanditá, 1941), 
Prasannalal Chaudhuri (Agnimantra, 1952), and Anandachandra Barua 
(Pápadi). 

The Second World War radically disturbed life in Assam and virtually 
atrophied all literary effort. Publications became rare and the periodicals, 
which maintained some semblance of life, dwindled. There was furthermore a 
startling break from past ideals and existing literary conventions when books 
and periodicals began to reappear. Influences from far and near came to bear 
conflictingly upon the thin lingering current of literature. Psycho-analysis had 
already appeared in the novel and short story. But the change has particularly 
been felt in poetry where experiments have been carried out boldly and often 
successfully. A host of poets like Hem Barua, Amulya Barua, Navakanta Barua, 
Hari Barkakati, Mahendra Bora, Nilamani Phukan (Junior), Dinesh Goswami, 
Keshab Mahanta, Nirmalprabha Bardalai, Amalendu Guha, Homen Bargo- 
hain, Biren Bhattacharya, Ram Gogoi, and Abdul Malik have sought inspiration 
from many widely different sources—from Rabindranath Tagore and Jiva- 
nananda Das at the one end to Sigmund Freud, Carl Gustave Jung, Alfred 
Adler, T. S. Eliot, the Japanese and Arabic poets, and the F'rench symbolist 
poetry at the other. 


DRAMA 


The earliest dramas of modern Assamese are Ráma-navami (1857) of Guna- 
bhiram Barua (1837-95) and Xantyd-kirtana (1861) of Hemchandra Barua 
(1835-96). These dramas introduced the tradition of socio-realistic type of 
plays in the Assamese language. Padmanath Gohain Barua (1871-1946) was a 
powerful dramatist writing on historical themes. His dramas, Jayamati (1900), 
Gadàdhara (1907), Sddhani (1911), and Lácit Barpkukan (1915) are based on Ahom 
history. Of his three farces, Gáobudá (1899), Tejon Támuli (1909), and Bhüta Ne 
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Bhrama (1924), the first is the best; it gives a realistic view of an aspect of British 
administration in the last decade of the nineteenth century. It is a play with a 
definite purpose and resembles Dinabandhu Mitra's (1829-74) Bengali drama 
Nila Darpana (1860) to some extent. Lakshminath Bezbarua’s plays on historical 
themes, namely, Cakradhvaja Strhha, Jayamati Kuvári, and Belimár (all written be- 
tween 1914 and 1916), and his farces, Litzkd:(1890), Nomal (1913), Pácani (1923), 
and Cikarpati Nikarpati (1913) are some of the gems in the domain of modern 
Assamese drama. Benudhar Rajkhowa (1872-1955), writer of Candra-sambhava- 
káyya, was also a leading dramatist. Some of his plays—social, romantic, and 
mythological—are: Tini Ghatni, Seuti Kirana (1894), Duryodhanar Urubhatiga 
(1903), and Daksa-yajfia (1908). His most important work is, however, Asamiyá 
Khanda Vakya-kosa, a dictionary of Assamese phrases and idioms. Among the 
early mythological plays, Durgaprasad Majumdar Barua’s Guru-daksind (1903) 
and Vysaketu deserve mention. His Mahari (1893), a socio-realistic drama, has 
exposed the vices of the administration of the tea-gardens leased by the Euro- 
pean managers. 

Atulchandra Hazarika (b. 1906) is a very prolific and celebrated writer in 
the field. Chief among his historical and mythological plays are: Chatrapati Sivajt 
(1927), Narakdsura (1930), Beulà (1933), Kanauj Kuvdri (1933), Kuruksetra (1936), 
Rémacandra (1937), Rukmini-harana (1949), and Virdngand (1952). Jyotiprasad 
Agarwala (1903-51) in his mythological Sogita Kuvári (1924) and historico-social 
Karengar Ligiri (1934) attained to a high degree of technical and artistic per- 
fection. Chandradhar Barua's (1874-1961) Meghandda-vadha (1905), Tilottama- 
sambhava (1924), and Bhágya-pariksá; Durgeswar Sarma's Partha-pardjaya (1909), 
and Báli-vadha (1912); Kamalananda Bhattacharya's Avasdna and Ndga Kuvar 
(1935); Daibachandra  Talukdar's Asam-pratibhd (1924), Vdmuni Kuvdr 
(1929), and Bhàskaravarmà (1952); Sailadhar Rajkhowa's Vidydpait (1918) and 
Pratápasimha (1926); and Dandinath Kalita's Agni-pariksá (1937) also deserve 
special mention. Mitradev Mahanta’s Viyd-viparyaya (1924) and Kukurikandr 
Athmangala (1927), Indreswar Barthakur's Srivatsa-Cintà (1927), Nakulchandra 
Bhuyan's Badan Barphukan (1927) and Candrakánta Simha (1931), Prasannalal 
Chaudhuri's Nilámbara, and a number of other dramas provided good food to 
the amateur theatres of Assam. 

Assam does not yet have a professional theatre. Though there is an unpre- 
cedented zeal for writing plays among younger writers, the drama is still Jagging 
behind. The mythological dramas of the past are steadily being forgotten. 
Historical plays also seem to be going out of fashion, as the old chauvinism that 
ran high during the Indian nationalist movement is now on the decline. Never- 
theless, such personalities as Lachit Barphukan (who fought successfully against 
the Moguls at Gauhati), Maniram Dewan (1857 martyr), Tikendrajit 
(fighter against the British in Manipur), and Kushal Kowar (1942 martyr) 
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still attract playwrights.” Social themes and the one-act form seem to 
be the order of the day. Some of the social plays of the post-Independence 
period are: Sarbeswar Chakrabarti's Kakapa (1956), Prabin Phukan’s Vifva- 
rüpà (1961), Satyaprasad Barua's Fyott-rekhd (1958), Nagen Sarma's Ulkár Jui 
(1961), Sarada Bardalai's Palilà Tárikh (1956), Anil Chaudhuri's Prativdda 
(1953), and Girish Chaudhuri's Minàbajár (1958). ‘Vina’ Barua's Ebelár Nat 
and Pravin Phukan’s 7ritaraüga (a collection of three plays) are successful 
experiments in the field of one-act play in Assamese. Bhaben Saikia, Kiran 
Sarma, Mahendra Bora, and others have distinguished themselves in the genre. 
Assam, anyway, has yet to have an outstanding dramatist. In recent years 
attempts at drama of the Absurd have been made, and Arun Sarma has made 
several experiment in that line. 


NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 


The Assamese novel shows a slow but steady growth. It was Padmanath 
Gohain Barua to whom goes the credit of successfully exploring the fields of 
historical fiction. His novels, Léhari (1890) and Bhdnumati (1893), have been 
written in the background of the Ahom history. Rajanikanta Bardalai (1867- 
1939) emulated Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832) and Bankim Chandra Chatterjee 
(1838-94) in his historical and romantic novels: Miri-jiyari (1895), Manomati 
(1900), Rahdai Ligiri (1900), Danduváà Droha (1909), Raùgili (1925), Nirmala 
Bhakat (1926), and Támrefvari Mandira (1936). Lakshminath Bezbarua's histo- 
rical novel Padum Kuvári (1905) also deserves mention. Dandinath Kalita 
(1890-1950) and Daibachandra Talukdar (1900-1970) are two celebrated 
novelists after Padmanath Gohain Barua, Rajanikanta Bardalai, and Lakshmi- 
nath Bezbarua with whom, it may be said, the novel in the modern sense began. 
Kalita has a number of novels to his credit: Sadhand (1938), Avigkára (1950), 
Paricaya (1950), and Gana-viplava (1951). Of Talukdar's novels, the following 
are important: Agneyagiri (1924), Vidrohi (1939), and Adarsapitha. Among other 
notable novels, the following may be mentioned: Jivanar Batat (1945) of ‘Vina’ 
Barua (Birinchikumar Barua), Caknaiyd (1954) of Radhikamohan Goswami, 
Kapili-pariyá Sádhu (1954) of NavakantaBarua, Kecd Pátar Kapani of Prafulladatta 
Goswami, Herová Svarga (1952) of Mohammed Piar, Jivanar Tini Adhydya of 
Adyanath Sarma, Sonár Ndtigal of Chandrakanta Gogoi, Sargráma of Dinanath 
Sarma, Ddoar Aru Ndi (1955) of Jogesh Das, Sürujmukhir Svapna (1960) and 
Rüpatirihar Yatri (1963) of Abdul Malik, Eyeto Jivana (1962) of Hitesh Deka, 
Kono Khed Ndi (1963) of Padma Barkakati, Seuji Patar Kahini (1958) of *Rásnà' 
Barua (Birinchikumar Barua), Jydruiigam (1960) of Birendrakumar Bhatta- 

1* Pravin Phukan (Lacit Barphukan, 1948; Maniráma Deodn, 1948), Atul Hazarika (Tikendrajit, 1959), 
and Surendranath Saikia (Kusala Kovdr, 1949). Some other dramas depicting historical situations 
and personalities are: Jyotiprasad Agarwala's Labhitd (1948), Chandrakanta Phukan's Piyali Phukan 
(1948), Phani Sarma's Bhogjard (1957), Abdul Malik's Rdjadroht (1958); etc. 
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charya, Meghamallára (1963) of Chandraprasad Saikia, Andmi Ndgini (1963) of 
Kailash Sarma, and Subálà (1963) of Homen Bargohain. Premnarayan Datta 
built for himself a tradition in the field of the detective novel. Mention may 
be made of his Dindakait (1947) and Rdmtdigon (1950). 

The present century has been most fruitful in the field of the short story. 
It should be mentioned in this connexion that Lakshminath Bezbarua was 
the first conscious artist to raise the short story to the status of a distinct literary 
art in Assamese, Bezbarua’s short stories have been collected in three inde- 
pendent volumes: Surabhi (1909), Sádku-kathàr Kuki (1912), and fonabiri (1913). 
He invented a new literary form ‘half-way’ between the short story and essay. 
One of the most delightful specimens of this particular type is Arpavar Barbaruar 
Kakatar Topolá (1904). The character of Kripabar Barbarua is a prototype of 
Sir Roger de Coverley and Dean Swift. Saratchandra Goswami (1886-1945) 
was another leading figure in this field. His collections of short stories are 
Galpafijali (1914), Maynd (1920), Vajikara (1930), and Paridarsana (1956). The 
thirties produced a host of very good story-writers. Mahichandra Bora and 
Haliram Deka wrote stories in a vein of satire and humour. Abhaya, Kerdnir 
Kapala, Ukilar Apad, Yoga Aru Viyoga, Asáre Khalu Samsare, faya-pardjaya, 
Lábha-lokcán, etc. are some of the stories of Mahichandra Bora, well known 
for their oblique approach. Some of the stories of Haliram Deka are Photo- 
grapher, Sahaja Samádhána, Pardjaya, and Re Bare Bhai. ‘Vina’ Barua (Pata- 
parivartana, 1948), Rama Das (Srestha Galpa), Trailokyanath Goswami (Mari- 
cikã), Dinanath Sarma (Duldl, 1952) are a few other notables in the field. 
Lakshmidhar Sarma’s stories, collected in Vyarthatér Dana (1938), show depth of 
insight combined with a rare facile expression. After the Second World War, 
the short story has taken a new direction. Abdul Malik (Parasmani, 1946) is a 
very popular post-War story-writer because of his sympathy for the have-nots 
and an easy flow of language. A number of writers also have come to the fore- 
front bringing with them a new outlook on life, new modes of expression, and a 
subtle and sometimes complex style. Some of these story-writers are: Lakshmi- 
nath Phukan (Téipister Jivana), Jogesh Das (Madàrar Vedand, 1963), Homen 
Bargohain (Prema Aru Mrtyur Karage, 1958), Saurabh Chaliha (Asdnia Electron, 
1962), Mahin Bora (Kathanivari Ghat, 1961), and Nirod Chaudhuri (Ange Ange 
Sobha). Writers like Bhaben Saikia (Prahari, 1963) and Lakshminandan Bora 
(Drstirüpa, 1958) have made a definite mark with their depiction of the intensity 
of life and their characteristic style. Among other writers, mention may be 
made of Birendrakumar Bhattacharya, Rohinikumar Kakati, Chandraprasad 
Saikia, Mamani Goswami, Anima Bharali, and Priti Barua. 


OTHER DOMAINS OF ASSAMESE LITERATURE 
In the field of critical literature Lakshminath Bezbarua’s Sankara Deva 
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(1912) is a pioneering work. Though it was primarily a biographical treatise, 
it gave also a literary assessment of the works of the great Vaiggava saint. 
Padmanath Gohain Barua, reputed stylist in prose, devoted himself to reli- 
gious subjects in later life. His Sri Krsna (1930), evidently influenced by 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s Bengali classic A7sna-caritra (1882), is a monu- 
mental work in three volumes. It is in the main a biographical treatise, but here 
‘for the first time in Assamese we find historical analysis and critical enquiry 
applied to the study of the life of Lord Krsna, who is admired and exalted by 
the author not so much as an avaidra or incarnation of God but as 
man’. Lambodar Bora's (1860-92) Kalidasa Aru Sakuntald™ (essay), Satyanath 
Bora's (1860-1925) Sdhitya-vicdra,** Deben Bezbarua’s Asamiyd Bhdsd Aru 
Sdhttyar Burafijt (1912), and Nilamani Phukan's (b. 1885) Sdhitya-kald (1940) 
are important works in the domain of literary criticism. But it was Banikanta 
Kakati (1894-1952) who really focussed the light of modern literary evaluation 
on old as well as modern Assamese literature in such works as his Purapt Asamiya 
Sáhitya (1940). A number of other writers have worked in the same field. Men- 
tion may be made of Birinchikumar Barua (Kdoya Aru Abhivyafjand, 1941; 
Asamiy& Kathd-sdhitya, 1950), Upendrachandra Lekharu (Asamiyd Rümáyana 
Sáhitya, 1948), Trailokyanath Goswami (Sdhitya-dlocand, 1950), Prafulladatta 
Goswami (Asamiyd Jana-séhitya, 1943), Maheswar Neog (Asamipd Premagdth4, 
1958; Asamiyá Giti-sáhitya, 1958; Asamtyd Sdhityar Rüparekha,1962), Satyendranath 
Sarma (Asamiyd Sdhityar Itivrtta, 1959; Asamiyd JVátya-sühitya, 1962), Upendra- 
nath Goswami (Bhdsd Aru Sahitya, 1956); Atulchandra Barua (Sdhityar Rüpa- 
rekhd, 1958), and Mahendra Bora (Asamiyé Kavitdr Chanda, 1962). As a literary 
historian, Dimbeswar Neog (b. 1900) occupies an important position. His 
works include Asamiyd Sdhstyar Burafiji (1957). He has also some purely historical 
writings to his credit such as Vaisnava Dharmar Kramavikdsa (1943), Prágaitihásika 
Asam (1949), etc. Suryakumar Bhuyan (1894-1964) is well known in the 
field of historical essays. His books are: Ahomar Dina (1918), Buraitjir Vani (1951), 
Mirjumlar Asam Akramana (1956), etc. Among scholars who showed their 
craftsmanship in the field of historical literature, the following may be men- 
tioned: Benudhar Sarma (Dérvin, 1951), Nakulchandra Bhuyan (Bara Bhijiya, 
1961), Lila Gogoi (Hérovd Dinar Kathd, 1958), and Maheswar Neog (Purani 
Asamiyd Samája Aru Samskrti, 1957). Of the philosophical writings, Radha 
Phukan’s Vedanta Darsana (1951) and Janmániara-rahasya (1957), and Sarat 
Goswami’s (Junior) Socrates, Plato Aru Aristotle (1952) are well known. Bhuban 
Das's Vivartanar Pathat Mdnava (1960) is an illuminating study of the phases of 
human civilization. Tilak Hazarika's Addd (1958) and Kata Kathd (1960), 


9 Vids Birinchi Kumar Barua, of. cit, p. 186. 
® His other prose works include Jfidnodqya, Anandardma Barudr Jivana-carita, etc. 
15 His other works are : Sdrathi (1915), Kendra-sabhd (1929), Akdfa-rahesa, and Cintdkali (1935). 
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Hemchandra Sarma's Svagata (1963), and Bhadra Bora's Madhurena (1961) are 

some of the notable examples of belles lettres of the recent period. The vogue of 
biographical writings was actually started by Gunabhiram Barua (1837-95) 

with his work Anandaréma Dhekiyal Phukanar Fivana-carita (1880). Padmanath 
Gohain Barua, Lakshminath Bezbarua, and several others wrote their 
autobiographies. Gradually the vogue became very popular and consequently 

a large number of biographjes came to be written in the language. Mention may 

be made of Padmanath Gohain Barua’s Jivani-sangraha (1915), Suryakumar 
Bhuyan's Gopdalakrsna Gokhale (1916) and Anandardma Baruá (1920), Dandinath 

Kalita’s Candranátha Sarmd (1924), Mahadev Sarma’s Buddhadeva (1914) and 
Mohammed-carita (1928), Kamakhyacharan Bhattacharya’s Dhirefvarácárya 
(1928), and Haren Sarma’s Kamal Pasha (1931). But biographical writings do 
not seem to have attracted recent writers. The documented biography, how- 
ever, has won its niche through Maheswar Neog’s Sri Sri Sankara Deva (1948), 
and a nationalist zeal has brought the past to life before us in Benudhar Sarma’s 
Maniráma Devan (1950). Suryakumar Bhuyan’s Harihar Atd is the record of the 
life of an erratic saint; it is precise in matter and style. Some of the recent auto- 
biographical works are Maulana Tayebulla’s Kdrdgdrar Citht (1962) and 
Padmadhar Chaliha's Jivana-vindr Sura (1963). Birinchikumar Barua (Switzer- 
land Bhramana, 1948), Prafulladatta Goswami (Vildtat Sdtmah, 1958), Amalendu 
Guha (Sovietdesat Abhumukt, 1958) and others have given us experiences of 
their travels in Europe. Hem Barua brings the aroma of poetry and romance 
into his well-written descriptions of visits to the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and 
Israel. 

The literary atmosphere of Assam today is remarkably full of life and vigour 
and confidence. In achievement, Assamese may not yet be on a par with some 
of the other leading languages of India, but its output is great and can well be 
compared with the literary production of the other major regional languages of 
India. 
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THE LANGUAGE : ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


BE GALI is one of the major Indo-Aryan languages of India. It sprang from 
a late Middle Indo-Aryan language once spoken in eastern India from 
Banaras in the west to Gauhati in the east, and from Nepal in the north to 
Orissa in the south. It is recognized under the Indian Constitution and is the 
official language of West Bengal with a population of nearly forty-five million. 
It is also the official language of the adjoining Republic of Bangladesh with a 
population of nearly eighty million. 

The beginnings of Bengali as a New Indo-Aryan language are traceable to 
between A.D. 1000 and a.n. 1200. Caryápadas or carydgitis are the earliest known 
specimens of this language. Although saturated with Sanskrit words and 
Avahattha (from Sanskrit apabhrasta, meaning a language fallen away from the 
Sanskrit language) forms and idioms, the bulk of the caryã songs show full and 
unmistakable characteristics of the Bengali language. During this period 
(a.D. 1000-1200), Bengali had not yet cast off the traits shared in common 
with the sister languages which also sprang from Avahattha, such as Maithili, 
Oriya, and Bhojpuri. That is why some scholars from these language areas also 
claim the caryá songs as the earliest form of their respective languages. 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Since its origin from the spoken Laukika or Apabhrarhfa (Avahattha), the 
Bengali language has passed through successive stages of development. The Old 
Bengali stage roughly covered the period from a.n. 950 to a.p. 1350. Old 
Bengali presented a simple structure. The Middle Bengali stage stretched from 
A.D. 1350 to a.D. 1800. It presented two distinct strata, the early and the late. 
The early Middle Bengali period covered the period from A.D. 1350 to A.D. 
1500, and the late Middle Bengali period extended from a.p. 1500 to a.D. 1800. 
There is no authentic specimen of early Middle Bengali to analyse. It can, 
however, be safely presumed that the Bengali language during this period 
cast off the lingering Avahattha forms, developed the Payár metre and absorbed 
a large number of Turkish, Persian, and Arabic words. During the Middle 
Bengali period, there grew a distinct poetic language or jargon that was culti- 
vated almost exclusively by the Vaignava lyric poets. This poetic language or 
kunstsprache is called ‘Brajabuli’. The currency of Brajabuli did not die out with 
Middle Bengali. With the strong tradition of Vaisnava poetry, it lingered 
throughout the nineteenth century. The last notable specimens of poetry in 
Brajabuli came from the pen of Rabindranath Tagore, under the pseudonym 
‘Bhanusirhha’. The Modern Bengali period (from ¢.a.p.1800) saw the emergence 
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and establishment of the prose style and it is interesting to note that it was 
European missionaries who were responsible for this. The Portuguese missiona- 
ries in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries wrote some tracts in 
Bengali prose for.the propagation of Christianity in Bengal. Of these tracts, 
only Bráhmana-Román Kyáthalik Sarhváda is available today. It was Manoel da 
Assampcam, a Portuguese missionary, who wrote a Bengali grammar in Portu- 
guese and a book of catechism in Bengali. The two books were printed in 
Roman script in Lisbon (1743). Subsequently, the work started by the Portu- 
guese was taken up by the British. It was necessary for the foreign administrators 
to learn the local language, but there was no grammar and no prose text suitable 
for them. Charles Wilkins first designed and prepared Bengali types (and also 
types for Hindi and Persian) for the press. N. B. Halhed prepared a Bengali 
grammar in English which was printed at Hooghly in 1778. This was the first 
book printed in Bengali type. The translation of legal compendiums in Bengali 
soon followed. Thus started the earlier phase of Bengali prose. The influence of 
Persian on the documentary style, however, continued to dominate up to the 
middle of the fourth decade of the nineteenth century when it ceased to be the 
official language of revenue and internal administration. 


SADHU-BHASA AND CALITA-BHASA 


The literary style; always in prose and regularly in poetry, known as sddhu- 
bhdsa (the elegant language) retained its supremacy up to the first decade of the 
present century. This style was archaic in grammar and followed the rules of 
Sanskrit compound formation and borrowed freely from Sanskrit. The First 
World War, however, synchronized with the emergence of a new literary style 
known as calita-bhádyà (the current language). This style was based on the spoken 
language of the educated and the cultured people of Calcutta originally hailing 
from areas of Gangetic West Bengal. It preferred to avoid Sanskritic com- 
pounds and used common words although there was no bar to borrowing from 
Sanskrit. Calita-bAásd gradually became more than a serious rival of sádhu-bhásd, 
and after the Second World War most writers had practically discarded the 
traditional literary style cultivated through sádhu-bha;d. Rabindranath’s role in 
popularizing calita-bhá;já was phenomenal. 


OLD BENGALI LITERATURE : THE CARYAS 


Old Bengali is properly, if not adequately, represented by the caryds, the 
mystic and religious songs (about four dozen in number) discovered by Hara- 
prasad Sastri in 1916 from an old manuscript preserved in the Nepal Darbar 
Library. These songs, however, could not be considered as literary compositions 
in the accepted sense, for it was the content and not the form in which the 
composers as well as their limited audience were primarily interested. The 
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songs always carried a double meaning, the literal meaning disguising the 
inner sense, i.c. the mystic experiences etc. of the masters. This double entendre 
was known as sandhá vacana, the code language. The authors mostly belonged 
to the Tántric cult of esoteric Mahayana and some probably belonged to other 
esoteric cults. | 


SONGS IN THE GITAGOVINDA 


The existence of lyrical songs on legendary or traditional themes is pre- 
sumed from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, a contemporary of Laksmanasena, 
last Hindu king of Bengal. It is this poem, or rather the twenty-four songs that 
form its essence, that can claim to be the main fountain-head not only of Bengali 
but also of other New Indo-Aryan lyric poetry. The songs of the Gitagovinda 
were written in Sanskrit, but their diction as well as rhythm and rhyme be- 
longed to Laukika (Avahattha) poetry. In everything except content, they were 
closely similar to the caryá songs. They served to establish the theme of the love 
of Radha and Krsna as one of the most popular subjects of Indo- n verna- 
cular lyric poetry for several centuries. It is not, therefore, an exaggeration to 
say that Jayadeva's songs exercised the greatest influence upon the development 
of Vaisnava poetry in Bengal and Mithila. 


LATER LYRIC POETRY 


Both the caryd and Gitagovinda types of songs remained productive till the 
end of the Middle Bengali period. The cultivation of the caryd songs, however, 
went underground as their composers belonged to religious groups that were 
not generally accepted at the time. But Caitanya's movement brought them out 
as esoteric (or Tantric) Vaisnavas, and then their songs became acceptable to 
a section of enlightened Vaisnavas. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
they split into a large number of religious groups that deviated from the ortho- 
dox Vaisnava faith. These.are the Bauls, the Kartabhajas, etc. Some of the 
followers of these groups produced fine lyric songs in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries which deeply impressed Rabindranath Tagore and 
were accepted as a genuine and profound form of Bengali literature. 


VIDYAPATI AND ‘BADU’ CANDIDASA 


The Gitagovinda type of songs became immensely popular with the upper 
classes of society, especially with the royal courts, almost throughout Aryan- 
speaking Indis—Mithilà, Bengal, Gujarat, Orissa, Assam, and elsewhere. 
Some Dravidian literature, such as Telugu and Kannada, was also influenced 
by it. In the meantime, a new and finished poetic language, known as Bra- 
jabuli, had developed from a serious cultivation of Avahattha and proto-New 
Indo-Aryan lyric songs. These songs, dealing exclusively with the activities of 
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the young Krsna, played the most important part in the development of the 
Kirtana style of music. The greatest and best known poet of such songs was 
Vidyapati (c. a.p. 1380-1460)! of Mithila. The songs of Vidyápati seem to have 
helped considerably the flowering of Brajabuli lyrics in Bengal. In fact, Bengali 
Vaisnava lyric poets of the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries avidly cultivated 
the diction and style of this great Maithili poet. 

Among the Bengali lyric poets who did not write in Brajabuli, one of the 
oldest and best known is ‘Badu’ Candidasa. Nothing definite is known about him 
except that some of his songs delighted Caitanya in his later days at Puri 
(1514-33). Even his real name is a subject of dispute. His Sri Krgna-kirtana is a 
most remarkable poem on the Krsna legend in the language. The language 
of the poem, which consists of a chain of lyric songs depicting the principal 
amorous episodes of Krsna and Radha, is, on the whole, older than any other 
known Middle Bengali text. The tone of the poem is entirely secular, often 
verging on crudeness and vulgarity. The style and diction are agreeable and the 
lyric effect is heightened by dramatic movement. It is not difficult to detect 
the similarity of this poem with the Gilagovinda in structure as well as in treat- 
ment. The language of the poem, as originally written, may be roughly assigned 
to the sixteenth century. The kernel may, however, be still older. 


RELIGIOUS NARRATIVE POETRY : PANCALI OR MANGALA 


À new kind of religious literature, which drew its material usually from 
non-Aryan sources and popular tales, came to be known as Paficali or Mangala 
literature in Bengal. This popular genre which originally emerged in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century found its efflorescence in the eighteenth. The earliest 
such extant poem is Krttivasa's Sri Ráma-páficáli (c. fifteenth century). Three 
other old narrative poems of this type are $i Kysna-vijaya (1480) of Maladhara 
Vasu, Manasáü-vijaya (1495) of Vipradasa, and Manasü-margala (c. 1494) of 
Vijaya Gupta. One outstanding poem on the Manasa legend written sometime 
in the middle of the seventeenth century is Ketakadàsa's Manasd-mangala. The 
Candi-mangala poems were written more carefully than the average Manasa- 
mafgala ones and, therefore, the former was not as prolific as the latter. By far 
the best writer of Candi-mangala poetry and undoubtedly the best and most 
. representative poet in Middle Bengali is Mukundaráma Cakravarti ‘Kavikan- 
kana’, whose Candi-marigala (mid-sixteenth century) presents a gallery of good 
pictures of the domestic, social, economic, and cultural life of the day. The 

1 There is a great controversy about the date of Vidy&pati. It is supposed that he was born round 
about A.D. 1380; but nothing is definitely known about when he died. There are evidences that he 
was alive and quite active in a.p. 1460. 

2 The manuscript of Candidasa’s work, however, does not show any title. The present title of the 


book (published by Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta, in 1916) has been supplied by its discoverer 
and editor Basantaranjan Ray. 
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oldest extant Dharma-margala poem is by Rüparáma Cakravarti. It can be as- 
signed to 1649. In the eighteenth century some half a dozen distinguished writers 
wrote Dharma-mangala poems. Of them the best known are by Ghanaráma 
Cakravarti and Manikarama Gangopádhyàya, who wrote in 1711 and 1781 
respectively. Another most famous literary work of the Paàficáli type is the 
Mahābhārata poem, Pandava-vijaya (seventeenth century), ascribed to Kasiráma 
Dasa. The whole poem, although attributed to Kāśīrāma, is virtually a 
compilation. 

Mention may be made of some mushroom Maügala poems of insignificant 
literary merit portraying lesser local deities of folklore origin. A typical writer 
of this category is Krsnarama Dasa whose first work KXalikd-mangala, really a 
version of the story of Vidyà and Sundara, was written in 1676. This was 
followed by other Mangala poems such as Sajthi-margala (1679), Raya-mangala 
(1686), Sitala-mangala, and Laksmi-mafigala. 

Two competent Muslim poets of the seventeenth century, Daulat Kazi 
and Saiyad Alaol, wrote Pàáficáli poems in Bengali under the aegis of the Arra- 
kan court. Kazis rendering of the story of Lor, Candrani, and Mayana 
current in upper India and Alaol’s translation of Jayasi's Padmávat won en- 
thusiastic appreciation. Alaol appears to be the first Bengali writer to translate 
from Persian poetry. À number of other Muslim writers, some of whom wrote 
good Vaisnava lyrics, flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. 

Mangala poetry continued to be written also during the eighteenth century 
and reached its climax at the hand of Bháratacandra Raya 'Gunákara' 
(1712-60), the most significant poet of the century. He completed his 
magnum opus, Annapirnd-mangala, in 1753. It is*a trilogy comprising three 
practically independent poems: Annadá-maügala eulogizing Goddess Durga 
as the giver of food, Mdnasimha narrating the downfall of Pratapaditya, and 
Vidyá-Sundara depicting the erotic romance of Vidya and Sundara. His earliest 
attempts at Mangala or Paficáli poetry, however, were two very short poems on 
the new deity Satya-Narayana, written in 1737. As a master craftsman of verse, 
Bháratacandra won immediate attention and his poetry set the standard for 
later writers till the emergence of the new poetry in the fifties of the nineteenth 
century. Another outstanding poem written in the Mangala style is Rámesvara 
Bhattácárya's Siva-sankirtana or Siváyana (1710) delineating the domestic 
life of Siva and Gauri. 

The eighteenth century's real contribution to Bengali literature was short 
and simple songs mostly on devotional and amatory topics. Even in the long 
poems of Bháratacandra, the most enduring parts are the songs. A slightly 
younger contemporary of Bháratacandra was Rámaprasáda Sena ‘Kavirafijana’ 
who also wrote a Vidyd-Sundara poem (sixth or seventh decade of the eighteenth 
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century). But his devotional songs, addressed to Goddess Kali and 
couched in the most simple and charming language, are really the best that 
were produced in the latter half of the century. These songs are sung to a haunt- 
ing melody known as Rümaprasádi and they are very popular even today. 
Ramnidhi Gupta, better known as Nidhu Babu (1742-1839), was by far the best 
writer of love songs of his time and he bridged the gulf between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Nidhu Babu's quatrains show a definite note of gen- 
uine feeling, a rare thing in Bengali poetry in that age. Dasarathi Ray's 
(1806-57) new Páfcàli compositions (as they included both traditional and 
topical themes) struck a compromise between the kavi song and the purdna 
recitation, on the one hand, and the traditional yátrá (musical play) and kirtana 
on the other. These compositions furnished the best popular entertainment 
throughout West Bengal in the middle decades of the nineteenth century. 


CAITANYA MOVEMENT : A NEW URGE IN LITERATURE 


Caitanya's (1485-1533) emergence as a unique religious teacher in Bengal in 
the sixteenth century was instrumental in giving a considerable fillip to intel- 
lectual activity and creating a new interest in life and a new urge in literature. 
Caitanya was a lover of Jayadeva, Vidyápati, and Candidasa, and he imparted 
this love and impulse to those who came in personal contact with his magnetic 
and overwhelming personality. The emotional upsurge thus awakened, invari- 
ably flowed into poetry and music. Lyric songs on the story of Radha and 
Krsna were already known. But now they were charged with a new spiritual 
meaning, as the new poets saw in Caitanya’s divine passion the manifestation 
of the anguish of lovelorn Radha. Mention may be made here of some notable 
Vaisnava lyric poets of the sixteenth century like Murari Gupta, Vasudeva 
Ghosa, Narahari Dasa, Jiiana Dasa, Balarama Dasa, Locana Dasa, Govindadasa 
Cakravarti, Govindadadsa Kaviraja, and Narottama Dasa. To the last men- 
tioned goes the credit for the formulation and standardization of the kirtana 
style of music. The lyric sensitivity attained by the best of these writers could be 
surpassed only by Tagore. In the next two centuries Vaisnava padavalis (lyric 
songs) continued to be written with great gusto not only as a matter of spiritual 
discipline, but also as scripts for kirtana music which was practised in different 
Vaisnava centres in Bengal. For the use of Vaisnava kirtana singers several 
anthologies of paddvali songs were compiled, of which the earliest is Rasakalpd- 
valli (mid-seventeenth century) and the latest and greatest is Padakalpataru (late 
eighteenth century). The latter contains more than three thousand lyrics by 
about three hundred poets. 

Caitanya was looked upon by his followers as an incarnation of God. This 
faith found enthusiastic expression in the long narrative poems glorifying his 
life. These poems centred round Caitanya introduced a new note and vitality 
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in Indo-Aryan literature, the conventional stories being replaced by contempo- 
rary events, a human being taking the place of traditional divinities. The first 
attempts in this direction were, however, in Sanskrit, viz. Murari Gupta's 
Kadcd, Raghunátha Dása's poem, Paramánanda Sena’s Caitanya-candrodaya 
(1538) and Cattanya-caritdmyta (1542). The first biographical poem on Caitanya 
written in Bengali is Caitenya-bhdgavata by Vrndávana Dàsa. It can be safely 
assumed that the work was begun when Caitanya was living and was comple- 
ted sometime about 1540, a few years after his death (1533). Vrndávana DAsa’s 
picture of Caitanya is entirely human and provides a refreshing contrast with 
the stereotyped characters delineated in contemporary Mangala poems. The 
most authentic, scholarly, and best written biography of Caitanya is Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s masterpiece Caitanya-caritdmria, a work written sometime between 
1575 and 1595. The book is more important than any other work on Caitanya, 
his faith, and philosophy. As a biography, as a work of art, and also as a thought- 
provoking piece, Krsnadása's book is indeed a landmark in Bengali literature. 
Among the other narrative poems on Caitanya written in the sixteenth century 
tbe following deserve special mention: Caitanya-martgala by Locana Dasa, 
Gauráfga-vijaya by Cidamani Dasa, and Caitanya-mangala by Jayánanda. Some 
of the long narrative poems on the Kygna legend written in this century are 
Rrsna-prema-tarangint by Raghu Pandita, Sri Xrsna-mangala, the longest of such 
poems, by Madhava Ácárya, Gopdla-vijaya by Devakinandana Simha ‘Kavi- 
§ekhara’, and Govinda-mangala by Syamadasa. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries there was no break in the mass production of Vaisnava narrative and 
biographical poems. Mention may be made of a few of them, viz. Harivarhfa 
(early seventeenth century) by Bhavünanda, Jjagannátha-maügala (1643) by 
Gadadhara Dasa, Bhakti-ratndkara (eighteenth century) by Narahari Cakravarti, 
and Bhaktamdla (eighteenth century) by Lal Dasa. 


BENGALI PROSE : THE FIRST PHASE 


Bengali literary prose began with the translation of the Bible by the Baptist 
missionaries of Serampore headed by William Carey (1761-1834). The first 
book to appear was the Gospel of St. Matthew in May 1800. In Calcutta in the 
same month and year the East India Company started Fort William College 
where the newly arrived servants of the Company could learn certain Indian 
languages, one of the most important of which was Bengali. Carey was put in 
charge of the Bengali (and later also of the Sanskrit) department. Prose works 
which would be useful as text books for the young British clerks were carefully 
prepared by Carey and his assistants, the two most notable among them being 
Ramram Basu (d. 1813) and Mrityunjay Vidyalankar (d. 1819). Basu’s Rdjd 
Pratápáditya-caritra (Serampore, 1801) was the first original book in prose in 
Bengali, and was written in a simple style. As a prose writer, Vidyalankar was 
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ponderous and pedantic. His best book Prabodha-candrikd (Serampore, 1833) 
contained both translation and original writing and displayed both the scho- 
lastic and the colloquial prose styles. The claim that he was the father of literary 
prose in Bengali is extravagant, but it cannot be denied that he wrote rather 
well and on a variety of topics. Vidyalankar is also to be remembered as a 
strong opponent of Rammohun Roy (1774-1833). His Veddnta-candrikd (1817) 
was pitted against Rammohyin's Vedánta-grantha (1815) and Veddnta-sdra (1815). 
Between 1817 and 1823, Rammohun wrote several pamphlets in Bengali prose 
defending his stand on various issues including the doctrine of Vedanta which 
he considered as the real base of Hinduism. His Bengali, though somewhat 
archaic, was simple, direct, and expressive and it heralded the footfalls of 
developing Bengali prose. He translated some of the Upanisads, rendered the 
Bhagavad-Gità into Bengali verse, and also wrote some devotional songs in 
Bengali. Rammohun should also be remembered for his Bengali grammar in 
English (1826), which he later translated into Bengali (published posthumously 
in 1833). This was the best Bengali grammar that had yet been written, and 
in some respects it has still not been surpassed. 

The publication (May, 1818) and success of Samdcdra-darpana (a weekly 
journal of the Serampore missionaries) led to the growth of many periodicals 
in Calcutta and some mofussil towns.* Bengali prose received further stimulus 
from Tattva-bodhini Patriké (1843), noted monthly paper of the Brahmo Samàj. 
Among its distinguished contributors were Devendra Nath Tagore (1817- 
1905), Akshay Kumar Dutta (1820-86) and Rajnarayan Basu (1826-1900). 
Rajendralal Mitra's (1822-91) ‘penny’ magazine, Vividhdrtha-sangraha ( 1851), 
also contributed much to the new literary movement that was gradually gain- 
ing ground. Sarhvdda-prabhdkara (1831) of Iswar Chandra Gupta (1812-59) was 
the best known Bengali journal-cum-magazince till the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It provided literary apprenticeship to a large number of promising 
youngsters including Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Madhusudan Dutt. In 
1872 Bankim Chandra Chatterjee brought out the famous monthly Vargadar- 
Sana in order to stimulate the intellect of the Bengali-speaking people through 
a literary campaign and to bring about a cultural revival thereby.‘ 


a The first journal published and printed in Bengali was, however, Digdar{ana (April, 1818). It was 
a mouthly, published by the Serampore Baptist Mission. 

* In the history of the development of modern Bengali language and litcrature, various journals and 
periodicals played a most significant role. Apart from those already referred to, there are many others 
published during the nineteenth century, which have made commendable contribution towards the 
rapid progress of the language and literature. We mention here only a few important ones published in 
the second half of the nineteenth century. They are Somaprakdsa (1858) of Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan 
(1819-86), Bhárati (1877) of the Tagores, Vangavdst (1881) of Jogendranath Basu (1854-1907), Sahitya 
(1890) of Sureshchandra Samajpati (1870-1921), Sddhand (1891-95) of Rabindranath Tagore, 
and Udbodhan (1899) of the Ramakrishna Mission. Praudsi was started in 1901 from Allahabad by 
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Akshay Kumar Dutta, who edited Tattva-bodhint for many years, wrote 
Bháratavarsiya Updsaka Sarhpradáya in two volumes (1870 and 1883). It was a 
monumental research work of permanent value. His style was marked by 
coherence in diction and precision in expression. The father of modern Bengali 
literary prose was, however, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1820-91). His Sakun- 
tald (1854), Sitar Vanavdsa (1860), and Bhrénti-vildsa (1869), based on dramas by 
Kālidāsa, Bhavabhüti, and Shakespeare respectively, show his style at its best. 
They set the standard for Bengali prose writers during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. His Vetdla-paficavimsati (1847) is, indeed, a landmark in the 
history of Bengali prose. The sonorousness of Vidyasagar's solid style has a subtle 


charm which few of his followers could achieve and none but Rabindranath 
could surpass. 


RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF BENGALI DRAMA 


While Bengali prose was thus making rapid progress, Bengali drama was 
not lagging far behind. European stage-craft was first shown to the Bengali 
public in Calcutta in November, 1795, when Gerasim Lebedeff, a Russian 
adventurer, presented on the stage the Bengali version of an English comedy, 
Ihe Disguise. Lebedeff thus gave, though unwittingly, a new life to the con- 
temporary ydird type of plays. The first two dramatic compositions in Bengali, 
Bhadrárjuna by Taracharan Sikdar and Kirtti-vildsa by Govinda Chandra Gupta, 
published in 1852, were never staged. 

The proper foundation of Bengali drama was laid by Ramnarayan Tar- 
karatna (1822-86), Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1824-73), Dinabandhu Mitra 
(1829-74), and Manomohan Basu (1831-1912). Tarkaratna’s translation of 
Ratnávali (1858), first performed at the garden house of the rajas of Paikpara, 
may be said to have set the Bengali drama on its popular career. His first 
dramatic sketch Kulina Kulasarvasva (1854) was, however, a satirical piece written 
in response to a prize offered for the best dramatic work on the evils of the 
system of polygamy prevalent among the kulina Brahmins of those days. 
Michael Madhusudan wrote two comedies, Sarmistha (1858) and Padmávati 
(1860), one tragedy, Krsnakuméri (1861), and two farces, Ekei Ki Bale Sabhyata 
and Budo Sdliker Gháde Ron (both 1859). Though the influence of Kālidāsa’s 
Abhijfidna-Sakuntala on the first play is obvious, the author is not a slave to the 
dicta of Sanskrit dramaturgy. The second is the one in which Madhusudan in- 
troduced a few passages in unrhymed verse which was its first occurrence in 
Ramananda Chatterjee. From 1905 up to Tagore’s death (1941) Pravdsi was almost the 
exclusive periodical that had the privilege of the first publication of Tagore’s writings. For a long 
time Pravdsi was the most important journal published in an Indian language. It stood for progres- 
siveness in literature, art, and social reform as well as in constructive political thought. For a detailed 


information on the subject Bangld Sdmayikapaira (2 vols., 1942 and 1952) by Brajendranath Banerjee 
(Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Calcutta) may be consulted. 
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Bengali. The third, the best play of the author, is the first successful tragedy in 
Bengali. It is significant in yet another respect; it is the first historical play in 
the language. The last two set the standard of the genre for the next fifty years 
or more. Dinabandhu Mitra’s Nila Darpana (1860), translated into English, 
created a furore in England against the British indigo-planters, It was this play 
with which the first public stage of Bengal, the National Theatre, opened in 
December, 1872. Mitra’s.pther plays are: Navina Tapasvini (1863), Sadhavdr 
Ekádasi (1866), Viye-pdgléd Budo (1866), Lildvati (1867), Jämäi Barik (1872), 
and Kamale Kdmini (1873). Sadhavdr Ekddagi is the best work of Mitra and one of 
the best plays in the language, in spite of its grossness and vulgarity. Manomo- 
han Basu's plays on Pur&nic topics brought the newly-sprung Bengali drama 
again to the yétrd. Among his plays are Rémdbhiseka (1867), Sati Nätaka (1873), 
Hariscandra (1875), etc. Jyotirindranath Tagore (1848-1925) also wrote some 
plays. His first play, Kiñcit Jalayoga (1872), was a burlesque. This was followed 
by Puru-vikrama (1874), Sarojini (1875), Afrumati (1879), Alika Bábu (1900), and 
others. 

The note of religious devotion in Bengali drama initiated by Manomohan 
Basu in the late sixties was steadily becoming stronger and sharper, and reached 
its climax in the plays of Girish Chandra Ghosh (1844-1911) who had become a 
devotee of the prophet of the age, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (1836-86). 
Girish Chandra was undoubtedly the most renowned actor and playwright of 
the nineteenth century, and his plays—devotional, social, mythological, and 
historical—did much to popularize the stage. He wrote more than eighty plays. 
Mention may be made of Buddhadeva-carita (1885), Viluamangala Thakur (1886), 
Prafulla (1891), Baliddna (1905), Zand (1894), Pdndava-gaurava (1899), Strajuddaula 
(1905), and Mirkasim (1906). The contemporary Swadeshi movement stimulated 
the last group of his plays (1905-11) which gush patriotism. But the dominant 
note is not of fiery activity and vindictiveness but of sober adherence to the 
ancient ideal of forbearance, which indicates the strong influence of Swami 
Vivekananda's (1863-1902) teachings. Girish Chandra dominated the Bengali 
stage up to the end of his life and made an abiding mark on the development 
of Bengali drama. Amritalal Basu (1853-1929) excelled in comedies and delight- 
ful farces. Among his plays mention may be made of Krpaner Dhana (1900), 
Corer Upar Bátpài (1876), and Vivdha Vibhráta (1884). The names of Rajkrishna 
Ray (1852-94), a prolific writer, and Upendranath Das (1848-95) may also 
be mentioned. The latter’s Surendra-Vinodini (1875) was very successful on the 
stage. An exalted heroic note as well as a melodramatic sentimentality charac- 
terize the dramas of Dwijendralal Ray (1863-1913). His first play Kalki Avatára 
(1895) was, however, a burlesque. This was followed by: Pdjag! (1900), 
Sitä (1902), Tdardbdi (1903), Pratápasirhha (1905), Durgdddsa (1906), Nurjahan 
(1908), Mevdr-Patana (1908), Sorab-Rostam (1908), Sajahan (1910), Candragupta 
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(1911), and Bhisma (1913). Some of his farces are: Tryahasparsa (1900), 
Práyafcitta (1902), Punarjanma (1911), and Ananda Viddya (1912). Kshirod 
Prasad Vidyavinod (1863-1927) wrote many plays—musical, historical, devo- 
tional, comic, and romantic. His Alibaba (1897) is an ever-popular operatic 
play of the Bengali stage. Pratápáditya (1903) and Alamgir (1921) are his two 
most well-known historical plays. 


MODERN BENGALI POETRY 


The credit for preparing the ground for the appearance of the new poetry 
belongs to Iswar Chandra Gupta, founder-editor of Sartáda-prabhákara, who 
was a skilful metrician and a vigorous poet. By writing satirical verses on topical 
matters, he broke away from the poetry of the previous age. Rangalal Banerjee's 
(1826-86) Padmini Updkhydna (1858) was the first Bengali narrative romance in 
the new pattern. But it was Michael Madhusudan who really ushered the new 
poetry into Bengali. He discarded the paydr metre, introduced blank verse, 
and created a new language for poetry, though he did not neglect tradition 
altogether. The introduction of blank verse was a revolutionary phenomenon 
in the history of Bengali literature. His first kdvya, Tilottamásambhava (1860), was 
followed by Meghandda-vadha (1861), Vrajáügana (1861), Viránganà (1862), and 
a book of sonnets, Caturdasapadi Kavitdvali (1866). The odes of Vrajdigand on 
Rádhà's forlorn love shows Madhusudan's undoubted skill as a versifier, but 
breathes the spirit of the old poetry. Meghanáda-vadha is the first epic poem in 
Bengali in the Western sense of the term. The next such poem was Vytrasamhdra 
(published in two parts in 1875 and 1877) by Hemchandra Banerjee (1838- 
1903). Among his other works mention may be made of Cintátaraügini (1861), 
Virabáhu (1864), and Cháyámayi (1880). The next notable work was Nabin 
Chandra Sen's (1846;1909) trilogy on the Krsna story as found in the Mahá- 
bharata, entitled Raivataka (1886), Kuruksetra (1893), and Prabhdsa (1896). It 
was his earlier work, Paldsir Yuddha (1875), which first brought him in the 
limelight. 

Biharilal Chakravarti (1834-94) introduced introspection and warmth into 
his poems, and his romantic lyricism was the most original turn taken by Bengali 
poetry after Madhusudan. The group of romantics led by Biharilal was distin- 
guished not only by their intense subjectivity, but also by their stress on love, 
especially woman's love. Biharilal's best known poem is Sáradá-margala (1879). 
Some of his other poems are Bandhu-viyoga (1863), Prema-praváhini (1863), 
Nisarga-sandarfana (1869), Variga-sundari (1869), and Sddher Asana (1888-89). 
Surendranath Majumdar's (1838-78) best piece, Mahilē (published posthu- 
mously in two parts in 1880 and 1883), is a beautiful poem of love, no doubt, 


5 The poet did not complete the poem nor did he give any name to it. The title was supplied by 
his younger brother Devendranath Majumdar who published the book. . 
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inspired by Biharilal’s Varga-sundari. Mention may be made of Dwijendranath 
Tagore’s (1840-1926) two original poems, Svapna-praydna (1875) and Yautuka 
nā Kautuka (1883). The former is an allegorical poem like The Faerie Queene 
and The Pilgrim's Progress, and the latter a narrative poem in a light vein. 
Devendranath Sen (1855-1920) was a lover of flowers and a poet of domestic 
love. Asokaguccha (1901) was the first anthology of his poems. This was followed 
by Golàpguccha (1912), Sephaliguccha (1912), Pürijátaguccha (1912), etc. Others 
are Apürva JVaivedya, Aptirod Sisu-mafigala, Apürva Vrajdngana (1913), etc. Govinda 
Chandra Das (1855-1918) was a poet with unmistakable talent. He was a poet 
of love. But it is.passion and sensuousness which moved him most. His best 
poems were collected in several small books like Prema O Phul (1887), Kurükuma 
(1891), Kastüri (1895), Candana (1896), Vaijayanti (1905), etc. Kavitdhdra (1873), 
Bhárata-kusuma (1882), Asrukand (1887), and Abhdsa (1890) are some of the books 
of Girindramohini Dutta (1854-1924). Swarnakumari Devi (1855-1932) was the 
first to introduce the romantic ballad in Bengali, four of which were compiled 
in Gàthà (1890). Akshay Kumar Baral (1861-1919) was a close follower of 
Biharilal. He was essentially an emotional poet. His first work Pradipa 
(1885) was followed by Kanakáijali (1885), Bhul (1887), Sarnkha (1910), and 
Esa (1912). 


MODERN BENGALI FICTION 


Bengali fiction began in the middle of the nineteenth century with didactic 
tales of the classroom type. Aldler Gharer Dulal (1858) by Peary Chand Mitra, 
“Tekcand Thakur’ (1814-83), is, however, an exception. It is the first specimen 
of original fiction in Bengali. Though an enjoyable work, Hutom Pyàncár Naksa 
(1862) by Kaliprasanna Simha (1840-76) is no more than a humorous sketch 
and its chief value now is only historical. 

The Bengali novel in its true sense came into being in 1865 when Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94) published his first prose work, a semi-historical 
romance, Durgesanandini (1865), which won immediate success. The novels that 
followed, more than a dozen in number, captured the hearts of the reading 
public, and the author was acclaimed as the best writer in Bengali. Some of his 
best known novels are Kapdlakundald (1866), Visavrksa (1873), Krsnakánter Will 
(1878), Rájasimha (1881), Anandamatha (1882), and Devi Caudhuránt (1884). The 
theme of Kapalakundalà is lyrical and gripping and, in spite of the melodrama 
of the dual story, the execution is skilful. The author's narrative skill had its 
full play in Vigavrksa. It is a domestic tragedy brought about by widow-remarri- 
age. Arsmakaánter Will comes nearest to the Western novel. The author here 
handles the episode of a domestic intrigue—the infatuation of a married man 
for a young widow and the ruin it brought upon the family. RájasirhAa is the best 
historical novel written by Bankim Chandra. Though not an outstanding work 
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of fiction, Anandamatha is a most significant work in so far as the later religious, 
patriotic, and national activities in dependent India, particularly Bengal, are 
concerned, It gave India her first national anthem, Vande Mátaram, and offered 
an interpretation as well as an illustration of the Hindu concept of Karma as 
indicated in the Bhagavad-Gitd. Despite some artistic shortcomings, Devi Cau- 
dhurüni is a very delightful and interesting novel. Bankim Chandra was also 
a good essayist, and his best essays were collected in Kamaldkdnta (1885). His 
Krsna-caritra (1882) and Dharmatattva (1888) are masterpieces on religious 
subjects. For a fairly considerable period Bankim Chandra was the ideal and 
the source of inspiration not only to his contemporaries, but also to a host of 
writers who belonged to the generation that followed. 

Romesh Chandra Dutt (1848-1909) played an important role in the literary 
history of Bengal. He wrote four historical romances, Vaviga-vijetd (1874), 
Mádhavi-kankana (1877), Mahdrdstra-jivana-prabhéta (1878), and Rájput-jivana- 
sandhya (1879), and two domestic novels, Samsdra (1886) and Samdja (1894). 
Romesh Chandra translated the whole of the Rg-Veda into Bengali prose 
(1885-87) and also published translations of important Sanskrit religious texts 
under the title Hindu-Sdstra (1885-96). Damodar Mukherjee (1853-1907) wrote 
Mrnmayi (1874) and Nawabnandini as sequels to Bankim Chandra’s Kapála- 
kundalà and Durgesanandini respectively. He also adapted Scott's The Bride oj 
Lammermoor in his Kamalakumári and Willkie Collins’s The Woman in White 
in his Suklavasand Sundari. Besides these, he had more than a dozen original 
novels to his credit. Bhudev Mukherjee (1825-94) was among the first to write 
historical fiction in Bengali. His A:tzhásika Upanydsa (1862) contains a story and 
a novelette. The second tale Arguriya-vinimaya supplied an essential feature tc 
the story of Bankim Chandra's DurgeSanandini. Sanjib Chandra Chatterjee 
(1834-89) wrote a few novels such as Kanthamálà (1877), Madhavilatà (1878-80), 
and Jal Pratüpcánd (1881). The most characteristic and the best known work 
of Sanjib Chandra Chatterjee is his travelogue Paldmau (1880-82). Taraknath 
Ganguli (1845-91) portrayed the day-to-day hfe of the lower middle class in 
Svarpalatà (1873), first domestic novel in Bengali with some genuine realism. 
Sivanath Sastri's (1847-1919) Mejabau (1879) and lugántara (1895) present good 
pictures of contemporary domestic and social life. Srischandra Majumdar (1860. 
1908) in his Sakti-kánana (1887), Phuljáni (1894), and Visvandtha (1896) shows 
rare gifts in describing the charms of village life and the idyllic beauty of nature. 
The literary activities of Swarnakumari Devi included novels, short stories, 
poetry, and drama. Of her novels, mention may be made of Dipanirvdna 
(1876), Chinna-mukula (1879), Malaii (1879), Mtvdr-rdja (1887), Vidroha (1890), 
Snehalatá (1892), and Milanardtri (1925). Mir Mosarraf Hossain (1848-1912) 
was a gifted writer. His literary fame mainly rests on his prose epic, Visdda- 
sindhu in three volumes (1885, 1887, and 1891). 
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The most outstanding figure in Bengali literature is undoubtedly Rabindra- 
nath Tagore (1861-1941) who not only attempted and excelled in every liter- 
ary form, but also introduced some that had not as yet been attempted. In 
fact, in stature, stride, and sweep Rabindranath is a gigantic creative genius 
the like of whom has seldom been seen in any language in any country. 

Rabindranath’s first traly mature work Kadi O Komala (1886) reveals 
almost all the potentialities of his future greatness. Since then, up to 1941, more 
than forty books containing his poems and songs have been published. Unpub- 
lished works are still being discovered. Among his published books of poem 
we mention only a few: Mánasi (1890), Sondr Tari (1893), Citra (1896), Katha 
O Kahini (1900), Naivedya (1901), Kheyd (1906), Gitáfjali (1910), Baldka (1916), 
Püravi (1925), Mahuyd (1929), Prántika (1938), Navajdtaka (1940), and Fanmadine 
(1941). Tagore wrote exquisite poems on, as well as for, children. His Sifu (1903) 
and Sisu Bholaéndtha (1922) belong to this class. He wrote some two thousand 
songs which still capture the heart of every Bengali and are much appreciated 
abroad. The melodies of the songs of Tagore are mostly of his own creation and 
the genius that produced these melodies is indeed of a very high order. Gitdijali 
(1910) earned for the poet the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913. The award 
of the Nobel Prize was of tremendous significance for India, being the first 
recognition of contemporary India as an equal partner in the literary assembly 
of the progressive world. Rabindranath introduced 'prose-poems' in Bengali. 
Punaíca (1932), Sesa Saptaka (1935), Patraputa (1936), and Sydmali (1936) are 
the results of this new experiment. 

Tagore enriched Bengali drama by introducing the form of nytya-ndtya, the 
dance-drama. Mention may be made of Cttrdtigadd (1936), Sydmd (1938), and 
Candalikd (1938). He wrote, besides, a number of plays, both serious and light. 
Among the serious plays are Réjd O Ráni (1889) and its later version Tapati 
(1920), Visarjana (1890), Málini (1895), and Bdnfari (1933). Among the light 
plays we have Goddy Galad (1892), Vatkunther Khátd (1897), and Cirakumára- 
sabhá (1901). Among his symbolic plays are Rdjd (1910), Acaldyatana (1911), 
Dákghar (1912), Muktadhárá (1922), Raktakaravi (1924), and Tdser Desa (1933). 
His short stories, collected together as Galpaguccha, show rare skill in a form 
that was new to Bengali literature. His first mature novel was a domestic tragedy, 
Bauthdkurdgir Háf (1885). The next, Cokher Bali (1902), turned the Bengali novel 
away from the tradition of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee. Among his later novels, 
Gord (1910), Caturasiga (1916), Ghare Báire (1916), Seser Kavitd (1929), Yogdyoga 
(1930), and Car Adhydya (1934) are of special importance. Gord, however, is the 
most outstanding of them all. Tagore’s non-fictional prose writings include all 
kinds of essays: literary, religious, philosophical, historical, political, autobio- 
graphical, biographical, and humorous. Some of these essays reveal him as 
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a most profound thinker. Mention may be made of Pajficabhitta (1897), Svadesi 
Samdja (1904), Sabdatattva (1909), Bhdratoarser Itihdser Dhara (1911), Mánuger 
Dharma (1933), Bdtigld-bhdsd-paricaya (1939), and Sabhyatár Sakata (1941), to 
show the wide range of his subjects. The pen of Rabindranath raised Tetter- 
writing to the status of a literary genre in Bengali. This is evident from his Europe- 
pravdsir Patra (1881) and Chinnapatra (1912). The style of Fivanasmyti (1912), 
an autobiography of his early life, is entirely captivating. 


BENGALI LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Rabindranath dominated the literary field of Bengal till his death in 1941, 
and he is still a living force. There were many others, his senior and junior 
contemporaries, whose creative talent substantially enriched Bengali literature 
in its various fields during the present century. In this flow of talents there 
were many who consciously or unconsciously came under the influence of 
Rabindranath and yet a host of others who contributed, or scrupulously tried 
to contribute, in their own way. 


PROSE 


Haraprasad Sastri (1853-1931), a celebrated Indologist, was also a good 
writer of Bengali prose. In fact, he wrote better Bengali than many of his con- 
temporaries. Although a Sanskritist of the first grade, he never loaded his literary 
style with learned words and Sanskritisms. His historical novels, Káficanamalà 
(1916) and Bener Meye (1920), clearly show his power as a literary artist. Sri 
Sri Rámakrsna Kathámria in five volumes (1902, 1904, 1908, 1910, 1932) by 
Mahendranath Gupta (1854-1932), a devotee of Sri Ramakrishna,’ is a remark- 
able addition not only to the prose literature of Bengal, but also to the religious 
literature of the whole of India. Swami Vivekananda, chief disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, was also a vigorous writer in Bengali! Akshay Kumar Maitreya 


* Sri Ramakrishna, besides being the great pioneer in the field of religious harmony, happened also 
to be instrumental in facilitating the development of Bengali prose. Mahendranath Gupta’s (‘M’) 
Srt Srt Rimakrsna Kath&mrta is one of the successful experiments in the use of calita-bhdsd. It records 
Sri Ramakrishna's dialogues with his devotees and others, in the course of which he expounded in 
a most lucid and simple style the sublime thoughts and profound philosophies contained in the Hindu 
scriptures. The similes, metaphors, and analogies which Sri Ramakrishna used, and the pictures he 
projected in his very simple and unsophisticated language, created for caltta-bhdsd a new prestige and 
confidence. Hence the language of Sri Sri Rümakrsma Kathdmyta stands out as a fresh literary 
form and style which is a class by itsclf.— Editor. 

? The nineties of the nineteenth century brought into the Bengali literary scene the dynamic Hindu 
monk, Swami Vivekananda, whose literary genius found expression in a style at once dignified and 
marked out by its individuality. His speeches and writings are, however, mostly in English. But there 
are a few books which contain his original writings in Bengali. These are: Práücya O Páfcdtya, Bhávoár 
Kathd, Vartamána Bhárata, and Parivräjaka. Each of them is really a masterpiece in Bengali literature, 
They set a new pattern for Bengali prose. Even Rabindranath is reported to have spoken eloquently in 
favour of Vivekananda's prose, particularly his use of calila-bhdgd in Prácya O Páscilya. Vivekananda’s 
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(1861-1930) was another able writer of Bengali prose and an expert in historical 
subjects. His works Strajyuddaula (1897), Mirkasim (1904), and Phiriigi Vagik 
(1922) show the first attempts on the part of Indian scholars to read history 
independently and from a nationalistic viewpoint. 

Ramendrasundar Trivedi (1864-1919) was one of the best known essayists 
in the language, and his writings are remarkable for deep and varied scholarship 
and for compact and adequate expression. Prakrti (1896), Fyfdsd (1903), and 
Karmakathá (1913) are collections of his reflective and philosophical essays. His 
essays on linguistics were collected in Sabdakathd (1917). Three more volumes of 
collected essays were published posthumously. He translated into Bengali 
the Aitareya Bradhmana, the oldest of the Vedic prose texts. Dinesh Chandra Sen 
(1866-1939), a pioneer in the study of the history of Bengali literature, published 
his book Varigabhdsé O Sahitya in 1896. His Rámàyani Kathá (1911) is a marvellous 
study of the characters in the Rdmdyana. He wrote several novels including 
Tin Bandhu (1911), Aloke Andháre (1925), and Cakurir Vidamband (1926). Gharer 
Katha O Yugasadhitya (1922) is an autobiographical work. Pramathanath 
Chaudhuri (1868-1948), well known by his pen-name ‘Virabala’, was one of the 
principal stalwarts in establishing caltta-bhdsd as a vigorous rival of sádhu-bhágá. 
He made his style popular through his reputed journal, Sabuja Patra, published 
in 1914. His works include Tel Nun Lakdi (1906), Car-iyari-kathd (1916), Virabaler 
Hélkhata (1917), Nand-kathd (1919), etc. Sudhindranath Tagore (1869-1929) 
produced some good short stories collected later in several volumes: Mafijusd 
(1903), Karatika (1912), Citrāli (1916), etc. Balendranath Tagore (1870-99) 
wrote essays on ancient literature and art, some of which were published in 
Citra O Kavya (1894). His collection of stories appeared as Saji (1900). Abanin- 
dranath Tagore (1871-1951), founder of the modern school of Indian art, exhi- 
bited his literary talent in Rájakáhini (1909), Pathe-vipathe (1919), Khátáficir 
Khàta (1916), Banglàr Vrata (1919), Gharoyá (1941), Joddsdnkor Dháre (1944), 
Bharatasilper Sadatga (1947), etc. These also show the varied nature of his in- 
terests. Prabhatkumar Mukherjee (1873-1932) was one of the best short story 
writers in Bengali literature. His books of short stories number more than a 
dozen. Of these the best known are: JVavakathá (1900), Dest O Bildté (1910), 
Galpáfijali (1913), Patrapuspa (1917), and Jdmdaté Bàbaji (1931). He also wrote 
letters in Bengali were later published as Patrávali. They are also full of literary grace. Vivekananda 
was a brilliant talker too. Sudmi-figya-sarwáda records his witty and thoughtful conversations, But his 
genius was not limited to the creation of prose literature only. His poems and songs are equally reynark- 
able for their intensity of emotion, solemnity of thought, and charm of diction and imagery. Mention 
may be made of Sakhdr Prati, Nacuk Táhate Syámá, Gai Gita Sundte Tomdy and N&hi siya, ndhi jyotik. To 
put it in Vivekananda's own words, ‘Simplicity is the secret. My ideal of language is my Master's lan- 
guage, most colloquial and yet most expressive. It must express the thought which is intended to be 
conveyed’ (cf, Complete Works, V, p. 259). Regarding dialect, he observed : ‘We must accept that 


(dialect) which is gaining strength and spreading through natural laws, that is to say, the language of 
Calcutta’ (cf. ibid., VI, p. 188).—Editor. 
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some novels such as Navina Sannydsi (1912), Ratnadipa (1915), Jivaner Mülya 
(1916), and Sindüra-kautá (1919). 

Sarat Chandra Chatterjee (1876-1938) was the most popular novelist and 
story-writer of his time. Notwithstanding his defects, he is still among the most 
widely read. From 1913 onwards, some of his best known stories came out in 
different periodicals and he became famous overnight. His stories and novels 
were very striking for their obvious sincerity, humanism, and basic realism. The 
important novels of Sarat Chandra are: Srikdnta in four parts (1917, 1918, 
1927, 1933), Birdj Bau (1914), Palli Samdja (1916), Caritrahina (1917), Grha- 
dāha (1919), Dend-Pdond (1923), Pather Davi (1926), Sesaprasna (1931), and 
Vipraddsa (1935). Among his stories, mention may be made of Bindur Chele (1913), 
Ramer Sumati (1914), Parinità (1914), Araksaniyd (1916), and Devadasa (1917). 
His Mahefa is a profound short story and one of the best specimens of the genre 
written in any literature. Charu Chandra Banerjee (1876-1938) produced about 
a dozen books of short stories including Varanadálá (1910), Puspapátra (1910), 
Saogát (1911), and Vanajyotsnd (1938). Among his novels are: Sroter Phul (1915), 
Dui Tar (1918), Pargáchd (1917), and Herpher (1919). Indira Devi (1880-1922) 
has to her credit four volumes of original short stories and a novel, Sparfamani 
(1918). Among her books of short stories mention may be made of Nirmdlya 
(1912) and Ketaki (1915). Anurupa Devi's (1882-1958) novels include Zyotihárá 
(1915), Mantrafakti (1915), Mahànifá (1919), and Mà (1920). Nirupama Devi 
(1883-1951) wrote some short stories collected in Aleyd (1917), and more than a 
dozen novels including Annapürnzr Mandira (1913), Didi (1915), Syámali- (1919), 
Ucchrükhala (1920), and Devatra (1927). Saurindramohan Mukherjee (1884-1966) 
wrote both short stories and novels. Collections of his short stories are: Sepháli 
(1909), Nirjhara (1911), Puspaka (1913), etc. His novels include Bandi (1911), 
Janaika, and Mátr-rpa. He also wrote an original play, Svayamvard (1931), on 
the story of Savitri from the Mahābhārata. Rakhaldas Banerjee (1885-1930), 
an Indologist, wrote three domestic and seven historical novels; amongst them 
are; Pasdner Kathà (1914), Sasdnka (1914), Dharmapála (1915), Karuna (1917), 
and Asima (1924). From a purely literary point of view, his historical novels do 
not show much advance on Bankim Chandra, but what is most striking in them 
is his power of creating a convincing historical atmosphere. Udydnalatd (1919) 
was the joint venture of Santa Devi (b. 1894) and Sita Devi (1896-1974). Of 
Santa Devi's works, mention may be made of Usasi (1918), Smrtir Saurabha 
(1918), and Cirantani (1922). Sita Devi's works include Vajraman: (1918), 
Chaáyávithi (1919), and Rajanigandha (1921). Nares Chandra Sengupta (1882-1964) 
wrote both short stories and novels, the best known being Duitiya Paksa (1919), 
Subhà (1920), and Paper Chap (1922). 

The best novel of Gokul Chandra Nag (1895-1925), joint founder of Kallola, 
is Pathika (1925). Its easy and mindful style introduced a new mode of fiction 
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in the language. The stories and novels of Sailajananda Mukherjee (1900-1976) 
are based on personal experience or immediate knowledge which has been 
transcribed faithfully and poignantly without any emotive imposition. His 
early stories were collected in a book called Amer Mañjari (1923). Among his 
short and long stories (compiled in several volumes), the best known are: Atasi 
(1925), JNàrimedha (1928), Kaylà-kuthi (1930), Vadhü-varaga (1931), Pauja-párvana 
(1931), Dinmajur (1932), and Ndrijanma (1934). Among his novels we may 
mention Mátir Ghar (1923), Foydr-bhanfa (1924), Andhita (1931), and Anivarya 
(1931). Sailajananda's works form a landmark in Bengali literature not only for 
their vivid realism and grim tragedy, but also for introducing for the first time 
the vogue of regional fiction. Bibhutibhusan Banerjee (1899-1950) was a 
romantic and a lover of nature. He had also a definite bias towards the occult 
and the spiritual. His masterpiece Pather Páficáli was published in 1929 and its 
sequel Apardjita in 1932. They are based on the author's own life-story and bear 
the stamp of a rare sincerity and fullness of heart. His other novels include 
Drsti-pradipa (1935), Aranyaka (1938), Adarsa Hindu Hotel (1940), Devaydna 
(1944), and Jchdmati (1949). His short stories are collected in more than a dozen 
volumes, Some of them are: Meghamallàra (1931), Mauriphul (1932), Kinnardal 
(1938), and Ydatrd Badal (1943). The short stories of Bibhutibhusan Mukherjee 
(b. 1896) have been collected in several volumes, namely, Ragur Prathama Bhága 
(1937), Rāņur Dvitiya Bhága (1938), Régur Trtiya Bhága (1940), Atak Kim (1943), 
Haimanti (1944), etc. Among his novels the most popular are: Nildnguriya (1942), 
Visesa Rajani (1944), and Svargddap: Gariyasi (1944). Rabindranath Maitra (1896- 
1983) wrote short stories showing snapshots of the surface of real life. They 
were published in several volumes: Third Class (1928), Vastavikd (1931), Udàsir 
Méth (1931), etc. His comic play Mánamayi Girls’ School (1932) was very popular 
at one time. Kedarnath Banerjee (1863-1949) wrote light stories and novels of 
which the best known are: Kosthir Phaláphala (1929), Bhádudi Masay (1931), 
Duhkher Deoyáli (1932), I Has (1985), Namaskdrt (1944), etc. Rajshekhar Basu 
(1880-1960) was one of the best writers of the humorous story in Bengali. His 
stories have been published in collections such as Gaddaliká (1925), Kajjali(1927), 
Hanumáner Svapna (1937), Krsuakali (1953), etc. He also wrote some thoughtful 
essays which were collected in Laghuguru (1939) and Vicini (1956). He transla- 
ted (abridged) some of the great Sanskrit classics into Bengali prose, for example, 
the Rámáyana (1947), and the Mahdbhdrata (1950). His handy dictionary of the 
Bengali language, Calantika (1952), has proved very useful. Prabodhkumar 
Sanyal (b. 1907) is a prolific writer. His short stories have been collected in 
volumes like Nisipadma (1931), Avikal (1931), and Angardga (1937). Among his 
novels are Ydydvar (1928), Käjallată (1931), Priyabándhavi (1933), etc. His 
travel narrative Mahdprasthdner Pathe (1933) is a rémarkable book. The earliest 
work of Premendra Mitra (b. 1904) is Pank (1927), a novelette. His short stories 
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have been published in several books: Pañcasara (1929), Bendmi Bandar (1930), 
Mritiké (1932), Mahdnagara (1943), etc. Vrsti Elo (1954) is a book of essays. He 
has published several volumes of poetry: Prathamd (1932), Samrdt (1940), 
Pherári Phauj (1948), Ságara Theke Pherd (1956), etc. 

Achintyakumar Sengupta (1903-76) produced more than thirty volumes 
of novels and long stories and more than twenty books of short stories. Among 
his novels the following may be mentioned: Vibdher Ceye Bado (1931), Prácira 
O Préntara (1932), and Ornandbha (1933). Among his books of short stories are: 
Akdla Vasanta (1932), Double Decker (1938), Jatan Bibi (1944), Hadi Muci Dom 
(1948), etc. In the later phase of his literary career Achintyakumar turned his 
attention to the life-histories of great religious leaders, and such biographical 
works as Parama Purusa Sri Rámakrsna (1952-53) and Paramá Prakrti Saradamani 
(1954) have been well received by the reading public. He also produced seve- 
ral books of verse: Amrd (1935), Priyd O Prthivt (1936), and Nila Akasa (1950). 
Buddhadev Basu (1908-74) was equally facile in writing prose and verse, al- 
though from the beginning his verse was more mature than his prose. Marma- 
vant (1925), Bandir Vandand (1930), Prthivir Pathe (1933), Kankávatt (1937), 
Damayanti (1943), Draupadir Sddi (1948), etc. number among his books of poetry. 
Among his novels mention may be made of Akarmanya (1931), Yedin Phutlo 
Kamala (1933), Basarghar (1935), Tithidor (1949), and Nirjana Svdksara (1951). 
His short stories are collected in several books, for example, Abhinaya Abhinaya 
Nay (1930), Rekhácitra (1931), and Pheriold (1940). His critical essays have been 
published in the books Uftaratirif (1945), Kadler Putul (1946), and Sahityacarcd 
(1954). His other prose works include Hathdt Alor Fhalkani (1935), Ami Cañcala 
He (1936), Samudratira (1937), and Sab Peyechir Dese (1941). Annadashankar 
Ray (b. 1904) writes both prose and poetry, but prose is his forte. His short 
stories are collected in Prakrtir Parihása (1934), Mana Pavana (1946), Yauvanajvàlà 
(1950), and Kümintkáficana (1954). Some of his novels are: Agun Niye Khelà 
(1930), Asamdpikd (1931), Putul Niye Kheld (1933), Satydsatya (in six parts, 1932- 
42), .Nà (1951), and Kanyd (1953). Pathe Pravdse (1931) deserves mention as a 
fine travelogue. Annadashankar has written several books of essays: Tárunya 
(1928), Jivanasilpi (1941), Jivanakáthi (1949), Pratyaya (1951), etc. His books of 
verse include Rakhi (1929), Ekti Vasanta (1932), Kamand Paftcavimsati (1934). 
Tarashankar Banerjee (1898-1971) was a prolific writer of stories and novels, 
and he was one of the most widely read novelists for the last two or three 
decades. His stories are collected in several books: Chalandmayi (1936), 
Jalsüghar (1937), Rasakali (1938), Prasádamdláà (1945), etc. Of his novels 
mention may be made of Caitdli Ghürpi (1931), Rdtkamala (1935), Dhátri 
Devatà (1939), Kalindi (1940), Kavi (1941), Gapadevatd (1942),  Hünsuli 
Banker Upakathd (1947), Arogyaniketana (1952), Nágini Kanyar Kahini 
(1952), and Vicéraka (1957). Balaichand Mukherjee (b. 1899) writes (under 
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the pseudonym 'Vanaphul' poems, short stories, novels, and dramas. 
Among the collections of his short stories are Vanaphuler Galpa (1936), 
Vaitarant-tire (1937), Bahulya (1943), etc. His characteristic novels are Trnakhanda 
(1935), Dvairatha (1937), Mrgayá (1940), Mirmoka (1940), Jaügama (1943), 
Sthdvara (1951), Kastipathar (1952), Paficaparva (1954), etc. Sri Madkusüdana 
(1939) and Vidyáságara (1941) are two of his biographical plays. Parimal Goswa- 
mi (1899-1976) is a writer of humorous stories like Budbud (1936), Black 
Market (1945), Marke Lenge (4950), etc. Saradindu Banerjee (1899-1970), author 
of the series Vyomkeser Diary (1934), was by far the best writer of detective fiction 
in Bengali. Among his other works are: Jdtismara (1933), Kdncdmithe (1942), 
Kalakiita (1945), and Turgabhadrar Tire (1965). He wrote also some plays which 
were successfully staged: Bandhu (1937), Path Bendhe Dilo ( 1941), and Kalidasa 
(1943). 

One of the most significant writers of the thirties and the forties, Manik 
Banerjee (1908-56) wrote stories as well as novels. The erosion of social values 
observed among the middle classes of his time is reflected in his works. His style 
is terse and his approach objective. Manik Banerjee’s influence on contemporary 
and later writers is unmistakable. His works include Divdratrir Kavya (1935), 
Janani (1935), Atasi Mami (1935), Putulnàcer Itikathd (1936), Padmánadir Majht 
(1936), Catuskona (1948), Sondr Ceye Dàmi (in two volumes, 1951-52), Haraph 
(1954), and Halud Nadi Sabuj Vana (1956). Pramathanath Bisi (b. 1901) is a 
prolific writer. He generally writes in a light vein. The more important of his 
books of short stories are Srikdnter Paficama Parva (1939), Brahmàr Hasi (1948), 
and Asariri (1951). Among his novels mention may be made of Padma (1935), 
Jodadhighir Caudhuri Parivàra (1938), Kopavati (1941), and Keri Sáheber Munsi 
(1958). Among his comic plays Ream Krtvá (1935), Ghrtar Pibet (1936), Partha- 
savijalpitam (1940), and Maucdke Dhil (1948) are popular on the amateur stage. 
Some of his books of verse are: Vasantasend (1927), Vidya-Sundara (1935), Hamsa- 
mithuna (1951), and Ulttaramegha (1953). Ravindra-kavyapravàha (1939) and 
Ravindra-nátyapraváha (1948), ctc. are his books of literary criticism. 


POETRY 


Though profoundly impressed by the style of Rabindranath, Kamini Ray 
(1864-1933) temperamentally belonged to the classicists. Her poetical works 
include Alo O Chaya (1889), Nirmalya (1891), Paurdniki (1897), Málya O Nir- 
málya (1913), and Dipa O Dhiipa (1929). Besides being a playwright, 
Dwijendralal Ray wrote many comic songs as well as serious poems. 
Mention may be made of Aryagathd in two parts (1882, 1893), Asadhe (1898), 
Mandra (1902), Alekhya (1907), and Trivepi (1912). Rajani Kanta Sen (1865- 
1910) wrote poems as well as songs. His patriotic songs created a stir during the 
Swadeshi movement of 1905 and thereafter. Among his books the following 
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may be mentioned: Vapi (1902), Kalydat (1905), Amrta (1910), Abhayd (1910), 
Anandamayt (1910), and Segadána (1927). Priyamvada Devi (1871-1935) pub- 
lished a book of sonnets, Regu, in 1900. Some of her later poems were collected 
in three small books: Patralekhd (1911), Arhfu (1927), and Campa O Páfala (1939), 
the last being a posthumous publication. Atulprasad Sen (1871-1934) began by 
writing poems and later concentrated on songs of which a few patriotic and 
devotional ones are still very popular. A collection of his songs was published 
as Kayekti Gana, the revised edition of which was Gitigufija (1931). 
Satyendranath Datta (1882-1922), well known for his verbal music, exerted 
his influence on almost all the contemporary writers of Bengali verse. His works 
include Venu O Vind (1906), Homasikhd (1907), Phuler Phasal (1911), Kuhu O 
Kekà (1912), Abhra-dvira (1916), Belüfeger Gána (1923), Viddya Arati (1924), 
etc. A small collection of his humorous and satirical poems was published in 
1917 under the title Hasantikd. He excelled in translation. The poems in transla- 
tion were published in three volumes: Tirthasalila (1908), Tirtharenu (1910), 
and Mamimafjusá (1915). The poems translated include Vedic hymns and 
classical Sanskrit verses as well as poems in almost all the important classical 
and modern languages of the world. Jatindramoban Bagchi (1878-1948) wrote 
verses which were published in several collections such as Lekhd (1906), RekAd 
(1910), Aparajita (1913), JNZgakefara (1917), JNihárikà (1927), Mahábhárati (1936), 
etc. Jatindramohan was a lover of rural landscape and his verse is smooth and 
picturesque. Karunanidhan Banerjee (1877-1955) published several books of 
verse like Prasádi (1904), Fhardphul (1911), Santijala (1913), Dhan-dürod (1921), 
etc. His poems are simple and rich in imagery. In devotional fervour they can 
be compared with the poems of Devendranath Sen. Kumudranjan Mullick 
(1882-1971) was essentially a devotional poet. His poems deal with rural life in 
Bengal and have been published in several volumes including Ujdni, Vana- 
tulasi, Satadala (all published in 1911), Napura (1920), and Svarna-sandhyd (1948). 
His style is unpretentious and full of Purāņic allusions. Kalidas Ray (1889-1975) 
produced a number of books: Kunda (1908), Kifalaya (1911), Parnaputa (1914), 
Haimanti (1934), and Va:kàli (1940). His verse is smooth and easy and is enli- 
vened by a romantic love of nature. An immediate product of post-War dissatis- 
faction and non-co-operation was the poetry of Kazi Nazrul Islam (1899- 
1976). His first book of poems Agnivigá (1922) was followed by several others 
like Dolancámpà (1923), Biser Bansi (1924), Bhdiigéy Gana (1924), Püver Haoyd 
(1925), Sarvahárá (1926), Bulbul (1928), Sindhu-hindola, etc. When published, 
his vigorous songs and poems inspired tremendous patriotic zeal. His songs, 
devotional, patriotic, and otherwise, form a class by themselves and are still 
very popular for their verbal charm, intensity of feeling, and captivating melody. 
Mohitlal Majumdar (1888-1952) started his literary career as an admirer of 
Devendranath Sen and published his first book of verse in his praise, Devendra- 
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matgala (1912). His Svapan-pafdri, which marked him as a poet of power and 
promise, was published in 1922. His other volumes of poetry are: Vismarani 
(1927), Smara-garala:(1936), Hemanta-godhüli (1941), and Chanda-caturdast (1944). 
Mohitlal also wrote a number of critical essays later collected and published 
as Adkunika Bangla Sahitya (1996), Sdhityakathd (1938), Sdhityavitdna (1942), 
etc. Jatindranath Sengupta (1887-1954) published several collections of verse: 
Maricikd (1923), Marufikhà (1927), Marumayd (1930), Sdyam (1940), and Tri- 
Jàümà (1948). Nisdntiké (1957) is a posthumous collection. | 

The poetical works of Achintyakumar Sengupta, Premendra Mitra, 
Buddhadev Basu, Annadashankar Ray, and Pramathanath Bisi have 
already been referred to in connexion with their prose works. Ajit 
Datta's (b. 1907) books of verse are Kusumer Māsa (1930), Patdlakanya 
(1938), Nastacdnd (1945), Punargand (1947), and Chdydr Alpand (1951). 
Janantike (1949) and Manapavaner Nao are books of personal essays. Jivana- 
nanda Das (1899-1954) is one of the most heterodox and original poets 
after Rabindranath. His first significant book Dhusara Pándulipi was published 
in 1936. His other books of poetry are Vanalatd Sena (1942, enlarged 1952), 
Mahaprthivi (1944), Satti Tárár Timira (1948), Srestha Kavitd (1954), and Rüpasi 
Bangla (1957). Bishnu Dey's (b. 1909) books of poetry number more than half a 
dozen, including Urvafi O Artemis (1932), Corabáli (1938), Sandiper Car (1947), 
Nama Rekhecht Komala-gándhára (1953), and Smrti Satté Bhavisyat (1963). He 
has also written several critical essays. Sudhindranath Datta (1901-61) 
published his first book of poems Tanvi in 1930. This was followed by Orchestra 
(1935), Krandasi (1937), Uttaraphálgunt (1940), Sarhvarta (1953), and Dasami 
(1956). His literary essays are included in the volume Svagata (1948). Humayun 
Kabir (1906-69) is the author of two popular books of poems, Svapna-sddha 
(1927) and Sathi (1932). Sajanikanta Das (1900-1962) wrote a few good parodies 
in verse such as Path Calte Ghaser Phul (1929), Argustha (1931), etc. His serious 
volumes of verse are: Rdjahartsa (1935), Alo Andhari (1936), and Pancise Vaisakha 
(1942), etc. He also wrote a novel, Ajaya (1931). Amiya Chakravarti (b. 1901) 
has a number of books of poems to his credit including Khasdä (1938), Ekmutho 
(1939), Parapára (1953), and Pdlébadal (1955). Chakravarti’s poetry is his 
own, and it occasionally reveals a strange affinity with Tagore's poetry. Samar 
Sen (b. 1916) is another writer of the new school of poetry of the thirties and 
forties. His poems are collected in several small volumes: Kayekfi Kavita (1937), 
Grahaga (1940), Néndkathéd (1942), and Tin Purusa (1944). 

It is not possible to cover the whole range of Bengali poets, novelists, writers 
of short stories, dramatists, and essayists of the twentieth century within 
the short compass of an article. Besides those referred to in the foregoing 
pages, we mention here only a few more names of authors who enriched 
Bengali literature during the twentieth century: Jaladhar Sen (1860-1939), 
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Ramananda Chatterjee (1865-1944), Upendranath Ganguli (1883-1960), 
Apareshchandra Mukherjee (1875-1934), Jogeshchandra Chaudhuri (1887- 
1948), Hemendrakumar Ray (1888-1963), S. Wazed Ali (1890-1951), 
Sachindranath Sengupta (1892-1961), Premankur Atarthi (1892-1964), 
Abdul Odud (1894-1970), Jagadishchandra Gupta (1886-1957), Dhurjatipra- 
sad Mukherjee (1894-1962), Narendranath Mitra (1916-1975), Sukanta 
Bhattacharyya (1926-47), Bijayalal Chatterjee (1898-1974), Dilipkumar 
Roy (b. 1897), Sarojkumar Raychaudhuri (1902-1972), Manoj Basu 
(b. 1901), Shibram Chakravorty (b. 1905), Narayan Ganguli (1918-70), 
Santoshkumar Ghosh (b. 1920), Romapada Chaudhuri (b. 1922), Benoy 
Kumar Mukherjee (‘Y4yavar’, b. 1918), Kamakshiprasad Chatterjee (1917- 
76), Phalguni Mukherjee (1905-75), Ashapurna Devi (b. 1908), Saiyad 
Mujtaba Ali (1904-74), Bimal Mitra (b. 1912), Gajendrakumar Mitra 
(b. 1909), Subodh Ghosh (b. 1910), Sumathnath Ghosh (b. 1910), Subhash 
Mukherjee (b. 1919), Gopal Haldar (b. 1902), Manish Ghatak (b. 1901), 


Jyotirmoyi Devi (b. 1894), Narendra Dev (1889-1971), and Radharani Devi 
(b. 1904). 
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T is a question of nomenclature: How shall we describe the Indian contri- 

bution to English literature? 'Indo-Anglian', ‘Anglo-Indian’, ‘Indo-English’, 
even 'Indo-Anglican' have all had some vogue. Now ‘Indo-Anglican’, which 
has vague theological implications, just will not do. “Indo-English’ should be 
used to cover the mass of writing in English arising out of the British impact on 
India. This is really Janusfaced, ‘Anglo-Indian’ on one side and 'Indo-Anglian' 
on the other. Where the writing is by Englishmen in India or on Indian themes, 
it is ‘Anglo-Indian’ literature; but where we have in mind Indian writing in 
English, it is appropriate to call it ‘Indo-Anglian’ literature. As early as 1883, 
a book was published in Calcutta entitled Jndo-Anglian Literature, containing 
‘specimen compositions from native students’. During the last three or four 
decades the descriptive term Jndo-Anglian has acquired considerable currency. 
Indo-Anglian literature is of course a matter of recent history. But so is Austra- 
lian, Canadian, or even American literature itself, in its latest or ‘modern’ phase, 
not much more than a century old. Indo-Anglian literature or Indian writing 
in English is essentially Indian, although it has an apparently alien garb. As 
the late C. R. Reddy declared over thirty years ago: 

'Indo-Anglian literature is not essentially different in kind from Indian 
literature. It is a part of it, a modern facet of that glory which, commencing 
from the Vedas, has continued to spread its mellow light, now with greater and 
now with lesser brilliance under the inexorable vicissitudes of time 
and history, ever increasingly up to the present time of Tagore, Iqbal, and 
Aurobindo Ghose, and bids fair to expand with our humanity's expanding 
future.’ 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


When the British first came to India after the incorporation of the East 
India Company in 1600, they brought with them, not only the tools of trade 
and the implements of war, but also their language and their literature. At 
first they were compelled to learn the indigenous language to be able to carry 
on the business of commerce and the tasks of administration. And yet the average 
administrator or trader had little or no permanent interest in the country; he 
came, if possible, to shake ‘the pagoda tree’ and to line his pockets at the ex- 
pense of both the country and the-Company. With the Mogul rule in total dis- 
integration and with the new British administration careering without a thought 
to the cultural wants of the Indian millions, it was inevitable that culture should 
be in jeopardy and civilization at its lowest ebb; no wonder, eighteenth century 
India was culturally little better than a ‘waste land’. The old civilization was 
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dead, or seemed to be; and there were no signs as yet of a new civilization 
springing up from the wreckage, and redeeming the time. 

But the fact of the British having brought their language and literature 
with them inevitably, if also slowly, altered the aspect of affairs. From the very 
beginning there were a few who took an interest in the culture and literature of 
the people in whose midst destiny had thrown them. Likewise, there were also 
many Indians who, either out of inclination or out of necessity, sought to master 
the language of the foreigner and even, however haphazardly, to read and 
enjoy his rich and varied literature. Besides, some at least of the British adminis- 
trators thought in terms of the welfare, material and cultural, of the Indian 
people. Warren Hastings helped to found the Calcutta Madrasa, a school for 
Muslim students, in 1781; eleven years later, the Sanskrit College at Banaras 
came into existence; and the arrival of the Christian missionaries in India in 
growing numbers also gave a fillip to the new movement. 

While all were agreed that a forward educational policy should be laid 
down and carried out, there was for a time little agreement with regard to its 
precise nature. The ‘Orientalists’ advocated a revival of Sanskrit and Persian 
learning; noted Hindu leaders like Raja Rammohun Roy, and Christian mis- 
sionaries like William Carey advocated ‘Western’ education through the 
medium of English; and the Government was unable to make up its mind. 
Macaulay's celebrated Minute, however, settled the matter. He argued that 
since the indigenous languages were inadequate and chaotic, the indigenous 
systems of medicine were a disgrace, indigenous astronomy, science, history, 
and geography were but things to laugh at, and indigenous arts and literature 
were just petty futile things, only ‘Western’ education with English as the sole 
medium would deliver the goods. Nay, more; for Macaulay hopefully thought 
that ‘if our plans of education are followed up, there will not be a single idolater 
among the respectable classes of Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be 
effected without any effort to proselytize; without the smallest interference in 
religious liberty; merely by the natural operation of knowledge and reflection’, 

In 1835 Government adopted Macaulay's scheme of modern education 
through English medium, and English became the official language of India. 
Slowly but steadily, English medium schools and colleges increased in number 
and commanded more and more prestige, and within a generation or two, a 
very considerable number of Indians had been introduced to the multitudinous 
riches of European, especially English, literature and culture. No doubt the 
new education did not, as Macaulay had anticipated, revolutionize the structure 
of religious belief in Bengal or India; conversions were few and far between, 
and Hindus and Muslims, while readily accepting the ‘blessings’ of ‘Western’ 
education, remained Hindus and Muslims. Be that as it may, the English- 
educated Indians now often sought self-expression through the medium of 
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English and learned with growing success to speak in English, to write in English, 
and even to think in English. This they did in order to compel more easily 
the attention of their English ‘masters’. They also sought their models in English 
literature, which was the only modern European literature that they knew. In 
due course with the Indian writings in English a modern Indian literature was 
born. Like modern Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Telugu, or Urdu literature, 
Indo-Anglian literature is also Indian literature, with a bright tradition of its 
own and still exhibiting signs of abundant life and energy. 


THE PIONEERS 


Rammohun Roy (1774-1833) was truly, and in every sense, a pioneering 
spirit. The first great master of effective Bengali prose, he was also the first great 
Indian writer of lucid English prose. His Precepts of jesus (1820) and his English 
Works now collected in several volumes testify to the astonishing range and 
power and originality of his thinking and writing. It was indeed his destiny to 
clear the ground of much rubbish and lay the foundations of ‘New India’. 

If Rammohun was the first of the Indo-Anglians to write lucid and effective 
prose, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-31) was the first of the Indo-Anglian 
poets. A teacher of English at the Calcutta Hindu College in his eighteenth year, 
Derozio had a chequered career. He has left behind him a creditable body of 
English verse. His sonnets and lyrics are competent, revealing sensibility as well 
as craftsmanship, and the influence of Romantics like Byron, Keats, and Thomas 
Moore is obvious. Derozio’s most ambitious poem, The Faker of Jungheera, tells 
movingly the tragic story of Nuleeni, a Brahmin widow, who is rescued from 
the funeral pyre by a robber chief only to be widowed a second time so that the 
finality of death alone could end her misery. Creditable as are his achievements 
in poetry, he is to be admired especially for the singular promise underlying his 
actual output. Kashiprosad Ghose, Derozio’s contemporary, published in 1830 
The Shair and Other Poems, revealing a certain fluency and industry though not 
intrinsic poetic quality. On the other hand, Michael Madhusudan Dutt, an 
Indian Christian, was a truly gifted poet, even more in Bengali than in English. 
His metrical romance, The Captive Ladie (1849), tells the story of Prthviraja and 
Samyuktá. He was deeply influenced by Milton (he was the Bengali Milton, 
the author of the Meghandda-vadha-kavya) as may be inferred from a passage like 
the following that attempts the well nigh impossible task of projecting an image 
of the fallen archangel, Satan: 

A form of awe he was—and yet it seemed 

A sepulchre of beauty—faded, gone, 

Mouldering where memory fond mourner keeps 
Her lonesome vigils sad—to chronicle 
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The Past—and tell its tale of coming years. 

Or,like a giant tree in mighty war 

With storm on whirlwind car and fierce array 

Blasted and crushed— all of its pride bereft. 
Another pioneering Indo-Anglian poet was Sashichunder Dutt. A convert to 
Christianity, he was the author of Miscellaneous Poems (1848). Other members of 
the Dutt family of Rambagan, Calcutta—three brothers and their nephew, 
Oomeshchunder—contributed to The Dutt Family Album (1876) which contains 
competent effusions in English verse. 

With Aru Dutt and Toru Dutt, daughters of Govindachunder Dutt, one of 
the contributors to the Album, we reach the first truly significant chapter of ful- 
filment in the history of Indo-Anglican poetry. Their stay in Italy, France, and 
England for a period of four years quickened their native poetic impulse, and 
they acquired an astonishing mastery of French and English. Returning to 
Bengal in 1873, the sisters surrendered to feverish poetic composition and the 
fury of sustained intellectual effort. Aru died in 1874 aged twenty, and Toru in 
1877 in her twenty-first year. Thus they, like Derozio, were the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown. 

Some of Aru’s exquisite verse renderings in English of the French Romantic 
lyrics were included in A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields (1876), mainly the work of 
Toru. Aru’s rendering of Victor Hugo’s Morning Serenade, included in the volume, 
filled Edmund Gosse with ‘surprise and almost rapture’. Toru’s contribution 
to the volume consisted of about 200 verse translation from poets like Hugo, 
Soulary, and de Gramont. ‘If modern French Literature were entirely lost,’ 
wrote Edmund Gosse, ‘it might not be found impossible to reconstruct a great 
number of poems from this Indian version.’ Toru’s posthumously published 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan (1882) is a maturer work, and the oft- 
told tales of Savitri, Prahlada, Dhruva, Ekalavya, Laksmana, and the rest 
are here told with a new urgency and charm, and also with a ‘Vedic solemnity 
and simplicity of temper’. Apart from the ‘ballads’ and ‘legends’, there are 
original pieces like Sita and Our Casuarina Tree that achieve a true elegiac note. 

The Ancient Ballads proved Toru’s facility and power of poetic utterance in 
a foreign medium. Had her life not been cut short, Toru could certainly have 
achieved great things as a poet in English. H. A. L. Fisher has observed that she 
will ever remain ‘in the great fellowship of English poets’. Already at her death 
she left behind her a complete French novel, an unfinished English novel, and 
these many poems and several sensitive letters addressed to an English friend. 


THE AGE OF RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY AWAKENING 


The last three decades of the nineteenth century witnessed the splendid 
flowering of a new spiritual renaissance, and the advent of Ramakrishna 
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Paramahamsa (1836-86) was unquestionably the most significant of the 
forces that ensured the religious and cultural awakening of the country. He 
opened the eyes of Indians, who had for a time been almost blinded by the glare 
of Western civilization, to the splendours in the firmament of the spirit. Swami 
Vivekananda (1863-1902), his chief disciple, was soon to carry his Master’s 
message to the very ends of the civilized world. He turned the English language 
for the purposes of his exposition of the Vedanta and missionary exhortation. 
His Complete Works have since been published in eight independent volumes. He 
was.a very effective speaker, bold, fluent, and essentially educative. He essayed 
English verse too, and a poem like Kali the Mother becomes almost an apocalyptic 
vision of breaking of the worlds and the dance of Doom. Song of the Free is strictly 
Vedàntic, and images the glory of the enfranchised Self: 

From dreams awake, from bonds be free! 

Be not afraid. This mystery, 

My shadow, cannot frighten me! 

Know once for all that I am He ! 

Several of the evangelists of the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, and Theosophical Society movements too wielded the English language 
with consummate mastery and ease. Mention may be made of Keshub Chandra 
Sen (1838-84), Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1834-83), Madhav Govind Rana- 
de (1842-1901), Kashinath Trimbak Telang (1850-93), Madame Blavatsky and 
her associates. 

The new spiritual dawn and sunrise that was the age of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda was also the age of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1838-94) ,— 
‘Rishi? Bankim, as Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) has called him. The Indian 
renaissance was now a full-blooded affair, and there was a stir of new activity 
everywhere—in religion, in literature, in social reform, and in politics. 

Although Bankim is one of the Titans of Bengali literature and one of the 
makers of the modern Indian novel, it is worth mentioning that he first wrote a 
novel in English, Rajmohan’s Wife published serially in Indian Field in 1864. The 
novel came out in book form in 1935. His other works in English include 
Letters on Hinduism and Essays and Letters Romesh Chandra Dutt (1848- 
1909), another pioneer in the field of the Bengali novel, made some valuable 
contributions to Indo-Anglian literature. Mention may be made of A History 
of Civilization in Ancient India (1890), Lays of Ancient India (1894), Economic 
History of British India (1902), and India in the Victorian Age (1904). But his 
fame as an Indo-Anglian writer rests mainly on his classic verse renderings 
of the Mahabharata (1898) and the Rámdyana (1900). These remain still the 


1 Some of his Bengali novels found their Indo-Anglian translations during Bankim's lifetime. For 
example, Durgefanandinit or The Chieflain's Daughter came out in 1880 in an English translation by 
C. C. Mookerjee. 
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best English verse introductions to the two great Indian epics. Romesh 
Chandra's success as a translator is primarily due to his mastery over language 
as well as metre—the metre popularized by Tennyson in his Locksley Hall. 
In portraiture or dialogue, in description or exhortation, Romesh Chandra 
always rings true; alike in depicting the horrors of war or in delineating the 
verities of home life, he proves not unworthy of his originals; and his render- 
ings have appropriately found a place in Dent's Everyman's Library of the 
World's Best Books. Two of his Bengali novels also appeared in English with 
the titles The Lake of Palms (1902) and The Slave-Girl of Agra (1909). Nabakrishna 
Ghose tried to cultivate a private garden of poetic sensibility. He assumed the 
nom de plume of *Ram Sharma', and wrote ceaselessly, but his work isof uneven 
quality. His collected verses run to 300 pages, and there are a few sustained 
pieces like The Last Day and the Bhagabati Gita. In Bombay, Behramji Malabari 
tried his hand with some success in verse as well as prose, and The Indian Muse 
in English Garb (1876) and The Indian Eye on English Life (1893) have more than 
a historical interest. À far more accomplished poet was Nagesh Wishwanath 
Pai. His Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore (1894) presents facets of Indian life with 
sympathy and profound understanding, and also with a sense of humour out of 
the common. His narrative poem, The Angel of Misfortune (1904), is half-legen- 
dary, and presents Vikramaditya in heroic terms. It is among the best longer 
poems written in English by Indians. From Madras, Ramakrishna Pillai 
published Tales of Ind (1895) in imitation of Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Pillai 
also published two novels, Padmini (1903) and The Dive for Death (1912). 
The action of Padmini is played against the background of the Talikota battle, 
which brought the never-to-be-forgotten Vijayanagar Empire to a tragic 
close. 


THE FLOW OF TALENTS : RABINDRANATH, AUROBINDO, AND OTHERS 


Essentially a Bengali classic, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) made signi- 
ficant contribution to Indo-Anglian literature also. Gitanjali (1912), The Crescent 
Moon (1913), and The Gardener (1919) were turned into English from the original 
Bengali by Tagore himself; and in plays like Chitra (1914), he altered the original 
in many places. His prose works like Sadhana (1913), Personality (1917), 
The Religion of Man (1931), and Nationalism, being meant for an international 
public, were originally written in English. Gitanjali, for which Tagore won the 
Nobel Prize, is a jewel of philosophical poetry, and sounds utterly genuine even 
though it is a translation. The only poem written by him originally in English 
was The Child (1931), almost certainly inspired by Gandhiji's march to Dandi 
in 1930, and also by the Passion Play at Oberammergau, which Tagore happen- 
ed to see soon afterwards, It is an impressionistic description of the pilgrimage 
of men and women of all types to the inaccessible Shrine of Fulfilment. Re- 
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reading the poem today we cannot but wonder whether Tagore had not had a 
vision of Gandhiji’s coming martyrdom: 

‘We refused him in doubt, we killed him in anger, 

now we shall accept him in love, 

For in his death he lives in the life of us all, the great Victim.’ 
Many of Tagore’s plays too are a part of Indo-Anglian literature; suggestive, 
symbolistic, full of spiritual undertones, plays like Chitra and The King of the 
Dark Chamber (1914) form almost a distinctive genre in English drama. Tagore’s 
novels, notably Gora (1924), have given. a lead to modern Indian fiction, and it 
is seldom in doubt that they are the work of a poet. Judged by any standards 
whatsoever, Tagore's achievements as a man of letters compel respectful recogni- 
tion; and he is not of India alone, but of the whole world. *He has knocked at 
our gate and all the bars have given way. Our doors have burst open.’ 

A professor of English at the Presidency College, Calcutta, Manmohan 
Ghose (1867-1924) had an entirely English education, finishing at Christ 
Church, Oxford. He was a genuine poet and of him Oscar Wilde wrote in the 
Pall Mall Gazette: ‘Mr Ghose ought someday to make a name in our literature’. 
Reviewing his Love Songs and Elegies (1898), Oscar Wilde said that the poems 
‘show how quick and subtle are the intellectual sympathies of the Oriental 
mind’, The posthumously published Songs of Love and Death (1926) contains some 
of his best works as a poet. There is a deep and profound note in these poems. 
Poems like Immortal Eve and Orphic Mysteries are indubitable poetic achieve- 
ments. The technical finish of Manmohan’s poems makes them always maintain 
a reasonably uniform level of excellence. His Nature poems also are charged 
with a beauty and strength all their own. Recollecting in tranquillity the faded 
visions and experiences of his life in England, Manmohan creates them anew 
in the images of poetry; and March with its sunny crocuses, June with its 
moonlight and roses, and November with its heaps of dead leaves, and London’s 
‘murmur of men more sweet than all the world’s caresses’, all are evoked with a 
sure and sensitive artistry. But it must be added that, even when Manmohan 
seems to be describing English scenes, his poems are not divorced from their 
ultimate Indian origins, and they do breathe also her spirit of restrained rapture 
and tranquillity. Although many of his poems remain unpublished, he is even 
as it is, in Laurence Binyon’s words, ‘a voice among the great company of 
English singers; somewhat apart and solitary, with a difference in his note, but 
not an echo’. 

Unlike Tagore, who belongs both to Bengali and Indo-Anglian literature, 
Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) did almost all his writing in English. Like his brother 
Manmohan, Aurobindo had an entirely English education, but finished at 
King’s College, Cambridge. While in England, he mastered many languages— 
English and French, Greek and Latin—and acquired some acquaintance with 
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other European languages as well. À master of many languages and disciplines, 
Sri Aurobindo is without doubt the most outstanding of the Indo-Anglians, 
and also one of the major literary figures of the century. Collected Poems and Plays 
(1942) in two volumes, the colossal symbolistic epic Savitri? (1950-51), the unfini- 
shed epic Zion, a series of blank verse plays (Vasavadutta, Rodogune, The Viziers of 
Bassora, and Eric), and various other collections of lyrics and translations consti- 
tute Sri Aurobindo's achievement in poetry and poetic drama. In Savitri, the 
story is taken from the Mahābhārata but is rendered anew in terms of Vedic 
symbolism and Aurobindonian Yoga and metaphysics. It is an extraordinary 
story of spiritual action involving the defeat of Death, the expulsion of Dark- 
ness, and the liquidation of the primordial force of the evil of Ignorance. It is 
written in blank verse of singular purity and strength, and the rhythm springs 
with the puissance of a mantric chant. The Aurobindo poetic canon also in- 
cludes his early narrative poems Urvaste (1896), Love and Death, and Baji Pra- 
bhou, philosophical poems like The Rishi and Ahana, poems trembling with a 
mystical ecstasy like The Rose of God and Thought the Paraclete, and the five-act 
play, Perseus the Deliverer. In many of his later poems, Sri Aurobindo tried, 
not unsuccessfully, classical quantitative metres like the Homeric hexameter 
(in Ahana and Ilion) and Catullan hendecasyllabics (in Thought the Paraclete). 
More importantly, Sri Aurobindo also tried to evolve a form of poetic utterance 
in English akin to the Sanskrit mantra; the poet becoming a seer and attempting 
to reveal to man ‘his eternal self and the godheads of its manifestation’. The 
ecstasy that is to be communicated being beyond the bounds of everyday 
language, a new rhythm and a symbolic language are resorted to so that the 
listener may have the sense 'of a rhythm which does not begin or end with the 
line, but has for ever been sounding in the eternal planes and began even in 
Time ages ago’. Sri Aurobindo's illuminating treatise The Future Poetry consti- 
tutes a massive body of creative and prophetic literary criticism in English, 
and it also gives an unacademic but illuminating assessment of the work of 
the glories yet to come. As for Sri Aurobindo’s other prose works, The Life Dinine 
(1940) is a philosophical treatise and a prose symphony; it is a plea and a pro- 
gramme to divinize man, to plan and to establish here ‘a new Heaven and a 
new Earth’. Essays on the Gita is a luminous exposition of the Lord's Song, and is 
admirable in presentation and style. Among his yet other prose writings are The 


ê Begun late in the eighteen-nineties, almost contemporaneously with Urvasie and Love and Death, 
Savitri was fifty years a-growing, undergoing numerous revisions, now taken up, now set aside, anon 
forged in the fire of a new inspiration into a marvellous splendour of revelation. In the final form this 
blank verse epic consists of three parts, divided into twelve books or forty-eight cantos, making up a 
total of about 24,000 lines. Aurobindo has given to the familiar Mahābhārata story of Savitri and Satya- 
van a mystical colouring and transcendence, and perhaps future literary historians will hail it as the 
greatest English epic after Paradise Lost. For a critical study of the poem, see Prema Nandakumar's 4 
Study of Savitri (1962). 
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Secret of the Veda, ‘The Synthesis of Yoga, The Human Cycle, The Ideal of Human 
Unity, and Foundations of Indian Culture. Notable among his shorter prose works 
are The Mother (1928), Heraclitus (1941), and The Renaissance in India. 

Sarojini Naidu (1879-1949) and her brother Harindranath Chattopadhyay 
gained quick recognition as poets when they were still quite young, but neither, 
though for different reasons, could maintain this early promise in their later 
years. Proceeding to England as a girl, Sarojini made valuable contacts with 
some of the leading literary lights of the time—for example, Edmund Gosse, 
Arthur Symons, and the members of the Rhymers’ Club—and published her 
first collection of poems, The Golden Threshold (1905), in her twenty-sixth year. 
It was followed by The Bird of Time (1912) and The Broken Wing (1917). Her 
easy mastery over English verse forms is obvious. As a poet, she particularly 
excels in describing familiar things: a June sunset, the full moon, nightfall in 
the city, temple bells, etc. She can suggest, too, immensities and imponderables, 
and in her exquisite lyrics such as To a Buddha Seated on a. Lotus and The Flute- 
player of Brindavan, she can achieve the fusion of the real and the ideal, and bring 
earth and heaven together. The lyric-sequence, The Temple, is, however, her 
most mature work. In this recordation of the vicissitudes of Love’s pilgrimage— 
the glow, the surrender, the ecstasy, the recoil, the resentment, the despair, the 
reaction, the abasement, the acceptances—all are fused into fierce and 
beautiful poetry. 

Harindranath Chattopadhyay’s The Feast of Youth (1918) offered, indeed, 
as befits the title, youth’s fervour and excitement, youth’s self-laceration, 
youth’s self-assertions and high-vaulting idealisms. Sri Aurobindo found in the 
book ‘a rich and finely lavish command of language, a firm possession of the 
metrical instrument, an almost blinding gleam and glitter of the wealth of 
imagination and fancy ... the beginnings of a supreme poetic utterance of the 
Indian soul in the rhythms of the English tongue’. Several more volumes have 
followed: The Magic Tree (1922), Grey Clouds and White Showers (1924), The 
Dark Well (1939), and Blood of Stones (1944). But while the talent and fluency 
are still there, the prophesied mastery and supremacy of poetic utterance have 
failed to materialize. 


ERA OF THE GANDHIAN REVOLUTION 


By the end of the First World War, English education had sent out tens of 
thousands of graduates and several millions of matriculates into the sub-conti- 
nent, and in these the Indo-Anglians found a congenial audience in their own 
country. With the coming of Gandhiji on the political scene, not only Hindi 
and regional languages, but even English itself, saw increasing literary activity. 
The political pulse of the nation had quickened considerably, and sometimes 
rose to feverish pitch; and this too gave an impetus to literature. The award 
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of the Nobel Prize to Tagore in 1913 and the blaze of publicity that attended 
upon his post-War European and world tours also acted as a spur to literary 
aspirants in India. More and more young men and women resorted to English 
as a medium of self-expression, and poems, stories, novels, essays, playlets, 
critical appreciations, philosophical and historical monographs, all came tumb- 
ling after in increasing number and velocity. Also, the revolutions in taste which 
the European or American literary scene witnessed during thenineteen-twenties, 
thirties, and forties had their reflections and repercussions in India; and the 
issue between tradition and experiment, convention and revolt, was fought here 
as much as in Britain or America, and with equally uncertain results. 


FICTION 


During the period between the two World Wars, a number of Indians 
essayed fiction in English, some of it of international standard. The English 
versions of Tagore's novels and short stories? had led the way, and writers like 
K. S. Venkataramani, R. K. Narayan, Mulk Raj Anand, Bhabani Bhatta- 
charya, and Raja Rao were enterprising enough and talented enough to follow 
his lead and to accomplish triumphs of their own. Venkataramani's Paper Boats 
(1921) and On the Sand-dunes (1923) first won for him a discriminating audience 
that responded with pleasure to his observant humour and to the singular 
quality of his poetic prose. It was, however, in his novels—Murugan the Tiller 
(1927) and Kandan the Patriot (1932)—and the stories in the Jatadharan (1937) 
volume that Venkataramani rose to his full stature as a writer of fiction who 
integrates in his work the Gandhian ideals of truth—ahwnsd, satydgraha, and 
sarvodaya. 

R. K. Narayan's (b. 1907) first novel Swami and Friends (1937) gave a 
physiognomy and a name to ‘Malgudi’, which has since become one of the 
familiar localities in the world of fiction. Several other novels have followed: 
The Bachelor of Arts, The Dark Room (1938), The English Teacher (1945), Mr. 
Sampath (1949), The Financial Expert (1952), Waiting for the Mahatma (1955), 
The Guide (1959), The Man-Eater of Malgudi (1961), and The Sweet-Vendor 
(1967). Narayan is an artist, a sensitive delineator of the quiddities of South 
Indian middle class life, and he has no axes to grind. Swami and Friends, The 
Bachelor of Arts, and The English Teacher form almost a trilogy; the names of the 
central characters differ, but emotionally and spiritually it is the story of the 
development of a boy into a young man who grasps happiness only to lose it. 
Waiting for the Mahatma introduces Gandhiji as a character, and concludes with 
his death. His post-Independence novels have rather more of the touch of 


8 For example, The Home and the World (Ghare Bdire), translated by Surendranath Tagore (Macmil- 
lan & Co. Ltd., London, 1919), and The Post Office (Ddkghar), translated by Devabrata Mukerjea 
(Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London, 1914). 
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satire than the earlier novels, but even so Narayan's art is governed as much by 
restraint as it is leavened by humour. The Guide (for which Narayan won the 
Sahitya Akademi Award) tells the story of a scamp whom circumstances trans- 
form into a 'Swami' who dies in the course of a fast undertaken to end a drought. 
The Man-Eater of Malgudi is a modern rendering of the Bhasmásura myth. 
Taken all in all, Narayan is the most distinguished, and the most artistically 
satisfying, of the Indo-Anglian novelists. 

Mulk Raj Anand's (b. 1905) early novels—Coolie (1933), Untouchable (1935), 
Two Leaves and a Bud (1937)+-quickly established his fame as a novelist of power 
and purpose. Coolie follows the fortunes of a peasant-boy from his village to 
town, town to city, city to ‘Gateway of India’, and then to Simla—where he 
dies of consumption. Wherever he goes, he has the brand of ‘coolie’ and is a 
creature to be exploited; only in death he can find his peace. Untouchable tells 
the story of a single day in the life of an untouchable boy. Two Leaves and a Bud 
is the story of exploitation and cruelty in a tea estate. Many more novels have 
followed—7 Ae Village (1939), The Big Heart (1945), Seven Summers (1951), 
Private Life of an Indian Prince (1953), The Old Woman and the Cow (1960), The 
Road (1961), and Morning Face (1968) —and there is always much vitality and 
urgency in his writing. Anand is a ‘committed’ writer, and he is almost the 
prose laureate of the waifs, the have-nots, and the exploited. His 'axes' not- 
withstanding, Anand’s portrayal of the Indian scene has a basic veracity. 

Raja Rao's Kanthapura (1938), like Venkataramani's Kandan the Patriot, has 
for its background the Salt Satyagraha movement of 1930-31. But Raja Rao's 
rather oblique method of narration gives it a power and a suggestiveness out 
of the ordinary. The events that happen to the satyagrahis in Kanthapura are 
prototypical of what happened almost everywhere in India. Raja Rao's post- 
Independence novel The Serpent and the Rope (1960) is a longer and stronger 
work, and is full of philosophical undertones; acclaimed as a major achieve- 
ment, it won the Sahitya Akademi Award. The Cat and Shakespeare (1965) is much 
shorter, but is no Jess a success as a philosophical novel. He is also, like Narayan 
and Anand, a fine short story writer, and the collection The Cow of the Barricades 
is full of poetic touches and epiphanic portraits. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya’s So Many Hungers (1947) covers the years of the 
Second World War—the uncertainties, agonies, and frustrations in India follow- 
ing the ‘Quit India’ movement. The pictures of famine-ridden Bengal are 
lacerating, but they are also touched by compassion. Men are fools rather than 
criminals and they commit sin because they are blind. So Many Hungers had been 
preceded by Zndian Cavalcade (1942), and followed by four novels: Music for 
Mohini (1952), He Who Rides a Tiger (1954), A Goddess Named Gold (1960), and 
Shadow from Ladakh (1966). A Goddess Named Gold is a vivid portrait of post- 
Independence India, while Shadow from Ladakh, which won the Sahitya Akademi 
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Award, is set against the background of the Chinese invasion of India in 1962. 
Of other novelists these few may be mentioned: Shanker Ram (The Love of Dust, 
1938); D. F. Karaka (Just Flesh, 1940; There Lay the City, 1941); Humayun Kabir 
(Men and Rivers, 1945); Ahmed Ali (Twilight in Delhi, 1940); A. S. P. Ayyar 
(Baladitya, 1930; Three Men of Destiny, 1939); V. V. Chintamani (Vedantam, the 
Clash of Traditions, 1928); and Purushottam Tricumdas (The Living Mask, 
1945). | 


POETRY 


To return to the Indo-Anglian poets who were commendably active during 
the period between the two wars, the most successful were Govind Krishna 
Chettur, P. Seshadri, V. N. Bhushan, P. R: Kaiki, K. D. Sethna, Shahid 
Suhrawardy, Manjeri Isvaran, and Subho Tagore. Chettur’s most mature work 
was The Shadow of God (1935), written under the shadow of his mother’s death, 
and it perhaps anticipated his own death in 1936. Seshadri was a scholarly poet 
and an accomplished sonneteer. Bhushan’s poetic sensibility found free scope 
in a series of slim volumes (Flute Tunes, Star Fires, Horizons, Footfalls), while 
P. R. Kaikini, in volumes like Shanghai and The Snake in the Moon (1942), gave 
expression to the tormented unrest of the times. K. D. Sethna is a very sensitive 
and accomplished poet who has been profoundly influenced by Sri Aurobindo, 
and the collection, The Secret Splendour (1941), contains some of his best works as 
a poet. Suhrawardy's Essays in Verse (1937) is no less competent in its fusion of 
mood, word, and rhythm. Manjeri Isvaran has travelled far from his first book 
Saffron and Gold (1932), and in his mature works (Brief Orisons, 1941; The Fourth 
Avatar, 1946) he is revealed as a very good poet indeed. Subho Tagore's Peacock 
Plumes and Flames of Passion (1944) include several pieces that are sensuous and 
richly articulate. There are other names too, but many of them belong really to 
the post-1947 period. Worthy of special mention are the Goan poets—Joseph 
Furtado (A Goan Fiddler, 1901; and Selected Poems, new edition, 1967), Aramando 
Menezes (Selected Poems, 1969), Manuel C. Rodrigues, S. R. Dongerkery (The 
Ivory Tower), Fredoon Kabraji (A Minor Georgian’s Swan Song), R. de L. Furtado, 
and R. V. Pandit. Armando Menezes has had classical training, and his poems 
(Chords and Discords, 1936; Chaos and Danctng Star, 1940) have accordingly a 
classical finish. 

DRAMA AND OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 


Compared to Indo-Anglian poetry and fiction, drama has put up a rather 
poor show. There are, of course, the poetic plays of Tagore and Sri 
Aurobindo, Harindranath Chattopadhyay and Bharati Sarabhai (The Weil 
of the People, 1943), and there are the farces and comedies included in the two 
volumes of V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Dramatic Divertissements (1921). Fyzee 
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Rahamin's Daughter of Ind (1940) is a tragedy, and has been performed. T. P. 
Kailasam was a master of the genre but he wrote only a few short pieces (The 
Burden and Fulfilment, Karna). A. S. P. Ayyar's The Slaves of Ideas (1941) is a 
collection of prose plays. Mrinalini Sarabhai (Captive Soil, 1945), J. M. Lobo 
Prabhu (The Family Cage), and Purushottam Tricumdas (Sauce for the Goose) 
also cultivated the dramatic form with power and skill. : 

The light humorous essay has not found many successful practitioners 
among the Indo-Anglians: Malabari and Nagesh Pai have been mentioned al- 
ready. Of latter-day essayists the more important are S.V.V. (Soap Bubbles, More 
Soap Bubbles), K. Iswara Dutt (And All That),R. Bangaruswami (My Lord Ku Ku 
Doon Koon, 1945), and columnists in the newspapers like Pothan Joseph and 
D. F. Karaka. Philosophical prose of considerable distinction has come from S. 
Radhakrishnan, M. Hiriyanna, R. D. Ranade, S. N. Dasgupta, and P. N. Srini- 
vasachari. Historians like Jadunath Sircar, R. C. Majumdar, K. M. Panikkar, 
and Nilakanta Sastri have made major contributions to our understanding 
of India's past. Biography has been cultivated by Rustum Masani, D. F. Wacha, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and S. Natarajan, who have written about Dadabhai 
Naoroji, J. N. Tata, Gopalkrishna Gokhale, and Lallubhai Samaldas respec- 
tively. Surendranath Banerjee's A Nation in Making (1925) is more than a mere 
autobiographical work. It also throws considerable light on some of the most 
interesting chapters in the contemporary history of India. The autobiographies 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru have become classics, each of a 
different kind. Literary and art criticism of a creative nature has come from 
Sri Aurobindo (The Future Poetry) and Ananda Coomaraswamy (The History of 
Indian and Indonesian Art, The Dance of Shiva, and An Introduction to Indian Ait), 
Humayun Kabir (Poetry, Monads and Society), and competent critical monographs 
from N. K. Sidhanta (The Heroic Age of India, 1929), S. C. Sengupta (The Art of 
Bernard Shaw, 1936), C. Narayana Menon (Shakespeare Criticism, 1938), Amiya 
Chakravarti (The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry, 1938), and K. K. 
Mehrotra (Horace Walpole). Orators, jurists, and journalists have also had to 
wield the prose medium, and at their best their work can be compared effec- 
tively with similar work elsewhere. In non-fiction prose, among the more 
important masters are Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and S. Radha- 
krishnan. These three stand out by reason of their eminence as men of action 
or of thought, and the marvellous competence or adequacy of their style for the 
varied demands made upon it. The English version of Mahatma Gandhi's 
autobiography, The Story of My Experiments with Truth (1940),* was actually the 
work of Mahadev Desai (with V. S. Srinivasa Sastri's assistance). Desai had 
caught the Master's style with an admirable fidelity, and in the result a beauti- 


4 The first edition of Gandhiji's autobiography was published in two volumes, Vol. Lin 1927 and 
Vol. II in 1929. In 1940 the second edition was issued by Mahadev Desai in one volume. 
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ful serenity shines on the pages of the book, as indeed on almost everything that 
Gandhiji ever wrote. There is in Gandhiji's style a biblical simplicity and 
sufficiency, verily the model of the clear and simple style. Jawaharlal Nehru's 
An Autobiography (1936) and Discovery of India (1946) are the works of a master 
of English prose whose sensibility had been nurtured and tempered in English 
literature and modern European thought. He equally drew his inspiration from 
the wells of Indian or Asian tradition. His style was indeed the man, and alike 
in his writing and speeches, the whole man—his culture, humanity, and inte- 
grity—were revealed as in a mirror. Radhakrishnan's monumental volumes 
(two) of Indian Philosophy (1929, 1927) set a standard for Indian philosophical 
writings. In his later works—notably in his An Idealist View of Life (1932) and 
Eastern Religions and Western Thought (1939)—the constructive philosopher was 
morc in evidence than the historian of Indian philosophy, and always it was 
his prose style—adequate in every sense, often eloquent, and interspersed with 
choice quotations from the literatures of the West and the East—that carried 
all before it. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


Although after Independence in 1947 the claims of Hindi are being 
canvassed, English still largely retains its pre-Independence hold on the Indian 
intelligentsia and in all those areas where it had earlier held sway. Indian 
writing in English and Indian talking in English are, perhaps, more in evidence 
today than ever before, and no wonder an interesting new chapter is being 
added to the history of Indo-Anglian literature. 

Since Independence a number of novelists have gained recognition in India, 
and in England and America. While R. K. Narayan, Mulk Raj Anand, Raja 
Rao, and Bhabani Bhattacharya have greatly extended their pre-Independence 
vogue, the new 'arrivals'—Khushwant Singh, Kamala Markandaya, Ruth 
Prawar Jhabvala, Nayantara Sahgal, Anita Desai, Shantha Rama Rau, 
Manohar Malgonkar, Balachandra Rajan, Sudhin N. Ghose, Anand Lall— 
have in greater or lesser measure contributed to the variegated richness of the 
present-day Indo-Anglian literary scene. Khushwant Singh’s Train to Pakistan 
(1956) presents with surgical precision the pity and the horror of the ‘partition’ 
as they particularly affected the inhabitants of a border village, Mano Majra. 
His later novel J Shall Not Hear the Nightingale (1961) is a fictional study of the 
inner tensions in a Sikh family of pre-Partition days. Kamala Markandaya’s 
novels—P/Vectar in a Steve (1954), Some Inner Fury (1957), A Silence of Desire (1961), 
Possession (1963), A Handful of Rice (1966), The Coffer Dams (1969), and The 
Nowhere Man (1973)—show a fine creative talent at work, and Some Inner Fury 
does give a vivid image of India during the ‘Quit India’ holocaust. Nayantara 
Sahgal’s four novels, A Time to be Happy (1958), This Time of Morning (1965), 
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Storm in Chandigarh (1969), and The Day in Shadow (1972), and Anita Desai's 
Cry the Peacock (1963), Voices in the City (1965), and Bye-Bye, Blackbird (1971) 
are all competently done; the former's New Delhi and the latter's Calcutta come 
out vividly alive in their best novels. Ruth Prawar Jhabvala’s To Whem She Will 
(1955), Edmond tn India (1958), The Householder (1960), Get Ready for Battle (1962), 
and other novels, and her collections of short stories like A Stranger Climate (1968) 
bring out the idiosyncracies and ironies of the social scene in contemporary 
Delhi. Shantha Rama Rau's Remember the House (1956) is the story of the girl- 
narrator's passage through romance and disillusion to common sense and 
compromise. Manohar Malgonkar has within a short time made a reputation 
for himself with a series of novels: Distant Drum (1960), Combat of Shadows (1962), 
The Princes (1963), and A Bend in the Ganges (1965) —the last leading up to the 
Hindu-Muslim massacres following the partition of India. Balachandra Rajan's 
two novels—The Dark Dancer (1959) and Too Long in the West (1961)—both 
centre round the problem of adjustment when an Indian sojourner in the West 
returns to his motherland. Sudhin Ghose’s novels—And Gazelles Leaping (1949), 
Cradle of the Clouds (1951), The Vermilton Boat (1953), and The Flame of the 
Forest (1955)—are in a class apart, being tantalizing mixtures of fantasy and 
realism. Anand Lall's The House at Adampur (1956) and Seasons of Jupiter (1958) 
are interesting yarns. In his Chronicles of Kedaram (1961), K. Nagarajan has given 
a vivid picture of life in a South Indian temple town. There is, besides, the 
phenomenon of G. V. Desani whose All About Mr. Hatter (1948) is an Indo- 
Anglian approximation to James Joyce’s Ulysses. 

In poetry too the record is impressive. Aside from Sri Aurobindo’s monu- 
mental Savitri, other volumes of poetry with a mystical or spiritual slant have 
also come from the pens of poets belonging to the Aurobindonian school: K. D. 
Sethna’s The Adventure of the Apocalypse (1949), Dilip Kumar Roy’s Eyes of Light 
(1948), Nirodbaran’s Sun-Blossoms (1947), and V. K. Gokak’s Life’s Temple. 
Other poets reflecting Aurobindo’s influence are Nalinikanta Gupta (To the 
Heights), Nishikanta (Dream Cadences), and Punjalal (Rosary and Lotus Petals). 
When The Illustrated Weekly under C. R. Mandy’s editorship began to publish 
Indo-Anglian verse, it gave a fillip to new writing, and several names have 
since acquired a more general currency. Dom Moraes’s A Beginning (1957) 
won for him the Hawthorndon Prize; and his later volumes, Poems (1960) and 
John Nobody (1965), have helped him to consolidate his position as one of the 
most significant of modern English poets. Harindranath Chattopadhyay (Spring 
in Winter, 1956; Masks and Farewells, 1961; and Virgins and Vineyards, 1967), 
Nissim Ezekiel (A Time to Change, 1951; Sixty Poems, 1953; The Exact Name, 
1965), P. Lal (The Parrot's Death, 1960; Draupadi and Jayadratha, 1967), Kamala 
Das (Summer in Calcutta, 1965; The Descendants, 1968), A. K. Ramanujan (The 
Striders, 1966, won a Poetry Society Recommendation), P. K. Saha (Poems for 
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the Fifties, 1965), Leslie de Noronha (Poems, 1965), Lotika Ghose (White Dawns 
Awakening, 1950), Keshav Malik (The Rippled Shadow, 1960), B. P. Paymaster 
(The Last Farewell, 1960), V. Madhusudan Reddy (Sapphires of Solitude, 1960), 
Pradip Sen (And Then the Sun, 1960), Gieve Patel (Poems, 1966), Gopal Singh 
(The Man Who Never Died, 1969), Monika Varma (Green Leaves and Gold, 1970), 
K. Raghavendra Rao, R. Parthasarathy, K. N. Daruwala, Adil Jussawalla, 
Pritish Nandy, Rajendra Varma, and Subhaschandra Saha are among the 
Indians who have boldly and skilfully essayed verse in English. The newer poets 
are conscious of the modern heritage of poetry comprising the work of imagists, 
symbolists, and mythologists like Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, W. B. Yeats, W. H. 
Auden, Wallace Stevens, and Allen Tate, and in their best work there are no 
echoes merely but distinctive new notes as well. 

In the post-Independence era India has witnessed a few enthusiastic writers 
of drama in English. Asif Currimbhoy has nearly twenty plays to his credit— 
The Tourtst Mecca (1961), The Doldrummers (1962), The Dumb Dancer (1962), 
Om (1962), Goa (1967), An Experiment with Truth (1969), Inquilab (1970), Om 
Mani Padme Hum (1972), The Miracle Seed (1973), etc.—and they display virtuo- 
sity and vividness in dialogue. Bharati Sarabhai’s Two Women (1952), a play 
written in prose but charged with feeling, projects the tension at the heart of 
Hindustan between tradition and revolt. Dilip Kumar Roy has dramatized the 
life-stories of Caitanya in Sri Chaitanya and of Mira, the Beggar Princess, in Mira 
in Brindaban (1956). K. Nagarajan’s chronicle play, Chidambaram (1955), has 
been successfully produced; Lobo Prabhu’s Collected Plays (1956) contains one 
or two striking dramatic pieces. G. V. Desani’s experimental Hali (1950) has 
been recently given a new lease of life; it is the story of Hali’s passion told in 
moving, disturbing, and unforgettable accents. Several other plays written in 
the post-Independence period are Keechaka (1949) of T. P. Kailasam, The 
Flute of Krishna (1950) of P. A. Krishnaswamy, Siddhartha (1956) of Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyay, A Touch of Brightness (1965) of Pratap Sharma, Sadhana 
(1969) of K. S. Rangappa, Tiger-claw (1967) of Lakhan Deb, Nalini (1969) of 
Nissim Ezekiel, and Larins Sahib (1971) of Gurucharan Das. 

Rajagopalachari was usually considered to be the dialectician far excellence, 
but that was only part of the story. While the severe austerity of his prose style 
was obvious enough, there were also emotional and spiritual lights that often 
lifted up his writing to poetic heights. His adaptations of the Mahábhàrata (1951) 
and the Rámádyana* (1961) in the idiom of the modern age are masterpieces in 
their own right and have become best-sellers. A prolific writer, M. N. Roy made 
significant contribution to the dialectical and political literature of India. His 
works include India in Transition (1922), From Savagery to Civilisation (1943), and 
Materialism: An Outline of the History of Scientific Thought (1951). Nirad C. Chau- 


6 It is a rendering of the Ayodhya-kdgda of the Tamil classic, Kamba Rámdyanam (ninth century). 
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dhuri is a powerful stylist in English prose. His The Autobiography of an Unknown 
Indian (1951) has been followed by A Passage to England (1959) and The Continent 
of Circe (1965). He writes from the vantage ground of a self-forged solitariness, 
and his interpretations—whether of India or of England—are perhaps more 
valuable for the light they throw upon his own acutely sensitive nature than as 
balanced reports on the Indo-Aryans or the Anglo-Saxons. Some of his latest 
publications, To Live or Not tp Live (1970), Scholar Extraordinary (1974), and Clive 
of India (1975), are marked by his usual uncharitable criticism of India. Ved 
Mehta is a brilliant writer, and his collection of essays The Fly and the Fly-Bottle 
(1963) surveys some of the controversies that have raged in the recent past in 
England’s groves of Academe. Although journalism embalmed in a book is 
seldom readable, there are exceptions to the rule: Rajagopalachari’s Satyameva 
Jayate volumes, N. Raghunathan’s Sotto Voce and its successors, M. Chalapati 
Rau’s Fragments of a Revolution (1965), and a few others. Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s 
birth centenary in 1956 occasioned more than one good biography of the 
Lokamanya, and in recent years biographies of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda, Gopalkrishna Gokhale, the Nehrus, Sri Aurobindo, Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose, and other national leaders appeared. Books on 
Gandhiji, of course, are legion. In the field of literary criticism K. R. Srinivasa 
Iyengar (Shakespeare: His World and His Art), S. C. Sengupta (Shakespeare's 
Historical Plays, 1964), P. Lal (The Concept of an Indian Literature, 1968), V. K. 
Gokak (Coleridge's Aesthetics, 1975), P. C. Ghose (Shakespeare's Mingled Drama, 
1966), and many others made significant contributions. The emergence of 
Bangladesh in 1971 led to the production of a mass of books in English by 
Indian men of letters during the recent years. Mention may be made of Prabodh 
Chandra's Bloodbath in Bangladesh (1971), Subrata Roy Chaudhuri’s The Genesis 
of Bangladesh (1972), Dom Moraes’s The Tempest Within (1971), and G. S. 
Bhargava's Crush India (1972). In history, philosophy, politics, cconomics—in 
all branches of modern knowledge, in fact, —Indian writing in English is in- 
creasingly coming up to the best Anglo-American standards. 

A word or two about the Indian journals in English which played a signi- 
ficant role in facilitating the growth of Indo-Anglian literature. In the early 
days of Indian national renaissance, papers like The Hindu (Madras) and 
Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) played a notable part in educating and mobi- 
lizing public opinion on the issue of progressive self-government. Other papers 
that once commanded high prestige or enjoyed a great vogue, for example, the 
Indu Prakash (Bombay) and Bandemataram (Calcutta), now belong to history, 
not actuality. National leaders like Lajpat Rai (The People), C. R. Das (Forward), 
Mahatma Gandhi (Young India and Harijan), C. Y. Chintamani (The Leader), 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya (Janmabhumi), Subhas Chandra Bose (Forward Bloc), 
M. N. Roy (Independent India and The Marxian Way), Lokamanya Tilak (The 
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Mahratta), Acharya Kripalani (Vigil), and K. M. Munshi (The Social Welfare) 
have in their time made their journals efficient organs for the dissemination of 
their views. Daily newspapers like the Indian Express, the Hindustan Times, and 
the National Herald, as also the so-called ‘Anglo-Indian’ papers of yesterday— 
the Times of India, the Statesman, and the Mail—that have wonderfully adjusted 
themselves to the altered conditions of republican India, are all doing yeoman 
service by maintaining good journalistic standards and generally viewing 
questions from a progressive and all-India or national standpoint. The weekly 
papers—except the popular Illustrated Weekly—are less firmly established as a 
rule, although at one time papers like the Indian Social Reformer and The Servant 
of India enjoyed no mean prestige in the country. There are the monthly journals, 
too, sharing the difficulties of the tribe in other parts of the world. The Calcutta 
Review and the Modern Review have had a long and useful history; Prabuddha 
Bharata and Vedanta Kesari continue to maintain a good standard with a Vedàn- 
tic and spiritual slant; and The Aryan Path has completed nearly fifty years 
of meritorious service, addressing itself to the task of dissemination of the 
abiding values and verities and also to the task of building up, through its re- 
view section, a sound critical tradition in the country. The quarterly or bi- 
monthly journals like the Visvabharati Quarterly, the Quest (Bombay), and the 
Advent (Pondicherry) deserve special notice. There are, besides, the journals, 
published by the Universities or other learned bodies, and these also try to 
maintain standards appropriate to such journals. 


CONCLUSION 


Indo-Anglian literature began as a hot-house plant. It has not even now 
wholly shed its strangeness. Yet it would be wrong to describe it as an ‘alien’ 
literature. It has now taken firm and deep root in the Indian soil, and it is 
branching out in many directions. At its best, Indian writing in English com- 
pares, not unfavourably, with the best writing in England or the U.S.A. It may 
therefore be confidently hoped that, as in the past, in the future also the Indo- 
Anglian writers will primarily aim at projecting a total vision of India—inter- 
preting her aspirations and hopes and recording her ardours and achievements — 
not only before the outside world but also before the diverse linguistic groups 
within the country. There is no reason why Indo-Anglian literature should not, 
in the fullness of time, grow with the growth of Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telugu, and other regional literatures in India, giving and 
taking freely, and achieve a position comparable to a distinctive national 
literature like modern American literature—an individual expression of the 
Indian genius and a means to national and international understanding. 
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GUJARATI 
THE LAND AND THE LANGUAGE 


UJARAT, the land of the Gurjaras, in olden times extended from 

Rājputānā in the north to Lata Pradefa in the south. Kathiawad, the land 
of the Kathis, was known as Anarta or Saurástra. The present Kutch was 
included in it, as ifs boundaries extended right up to Thar Parkar in Sind 
(Pakistan). These boundaries changed with the passage of time and are now 
restricted to Sirohi (Mount Abu) or rather Palanpur in the north, and Daman 
(on the banks of the Damangangà river) in the south. Kathiawad and 
Kutch and such ancient and historic towns as Dvárakà and Bhrgu-Kaccha 
(Broach), Surat and Ahmedabad are included in the present State of Gujarat. 
The term ‘Greater Gujarat’ has come into vogue of late to describe those 
places outside Gujarat proper, where Gujaratis have gone and settled like 
South, East, and Central Africa, Burma, and Mauritius outside India and 
Nagpur, Madras, and Calcutta inside India. The Gujaratis there live as they 
live in Gujarat, and use their language freely wherever possible. They have 
built temples there, started schools, and otherwise made themselves at home. 
There arc printing presses with Gujarati types for newspapers and magazines, 
and even books in Gujarati are being printed and published there. 

Gujarati emerged as a New Indo-Aryan language like Bengali, Hindi, and 
Marathi by about a.p. 1000. The basic vocabulary of Gujarati is derived from 
Sanskrit through Prakrit. Leaving aside the Sanskrit works, the oldest com- 
positions in the Old Gujarat area were in the latest form of Middle Indo-Aryan 
or Prakrit, known as Sauraseni or Nagara Apabhrarhśa which may therefore 
be safely called the real precursor of Gujarati. Hemacandra (1089-1173), the 
great grammarian, calls it simply Apabhrarhśa which seems to have ceased to 
exist by a.p. 900. During the years a.p. 900-1150 a new kind of Apabhrarhéa 
came into existence which can be called Gurjara Apabhrarhfa, L. P. Tessitori, 
the Italian scholar, has described it as the 'Old Western Rajasthani' which, as 
the immediate source of Gujarati, was gradually taking shape as a New Indo- 
Aryan language. There was a certain local element existing in the vocabulary. 
It had drawn upon many words called desi or desiya, a considerable amount of 
which happened to be of Dravidian origin. Hemacandra has given a long list 
of such words in his Defi-náma-málà. A large number of foreign words from 
languages like Persian, Arabic, Portuguese, and English have penetrated into 
the corpus of Gujarati vocabulary. This is, however, a common feature of nearly 
all the Indian languages current today. It is an inevitable result of the political 
changes through which India passed. 
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The language is easy and simple. The conjugational forms of its verbs are 
few. It is not overloaded with auxiliaries, articles, prepositions, and adverbs. 
It is only when abstruse, metaphysical, technical, or scientific words have to be 
used that it has to fall back on Sanskrit. 

The Gujarati script is a developed or rather simplified form of the Nagari 
(or Devanagari) alphabet which itself appears to have belonged to Gujarat and 
Rajasthan as well as western Uttar Pradesh in the olden days. From the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, this script has again been accepted as a sort 
of pan-Indian script for Sanskrit. 

The history of Gujarati literature can be divided into three broad periods: 

(i) the Early Gujarati period up to c. A.D. 1450; 
(ii) the Middle Gujarati period up to a.D. 1850; and | 
(ii) the New or Modern Gujarati period from after a.p. 1850 till the 
present day. 


EARLY GUJARATI LITERATURE 


Apabhrarm$a, the early literary medium of Gujarat, was used almost like 
the spoken vernacular as it is evident from the couplets (more than 100) collec- 
ted by Hemacandra. These couplets are claimed as specimens of their earlier 
forms by Gujarati, Hindi (Braja-bhas4 and Khari-boli), and Marwari. The 
earliest writings in Gujarati both in prose and verse are principally by Jaina 
authors. These cover a wide area of human knowledge ranging from narrative, 
romantic, moral, and didactic themes to grammatical, philosophical, and 
various technical subjects. Some of the particular literary types prevalent in 
the Old Gujarati period are: rdsas, phágus, bdramdsis, etc. Rásas (long poems— 
heroic, romantic, or narrative) were written either by bhdtas and céranas (bards) 
in praise of rulers, or by Jaina sddhus (monks) in praise of wealthy and religious 
patrons. Rásas are valuable so far as the contemporary history of the land is 
concerned. In addition to the innumerable rdsas (e.g. Bháratefvara Bühubali- 
rasa, 1185, of Salibhadra Siri; Revantagiri-rása, 1235, of Vijayasena; Samara- 
rása, 1315, of Ambadeva; and Gautama Svámi-rdsa, 1956, of Vinayaprabha), 
Jaina poets wrote phags or phdgus celebrating love and joyous nature in spring- 
time (vasanta). Sthulibhadra-phàgu (1334) of Jinapadma is one of the first of its 
kind. Other poems of this genre are JVeminátha-phàgu (1344) by Ràjasekhara, 
JVeminátha-phágu (1375) by JayaSekhara, Rafügaságara Nemindtha-phdgu (1400) 
by Somasundara. But Vasanta-vildsa is the most beautiful poetical work of this 
class, composed around 1350.by Gunavanta (?). The poem shows no trace of 
didacticism, and depicts in a charming style the advent of spring and the pangs 
of women separated from their lovers. Nemindtha Catuspadikd (1140) by Vinaya- 
candra, a Jaina sádhu, is perhaps the oldest and the best among the báramási 
poems available today. It is heavily loaded with didactic and philosophical 
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content. The Jaina sddhus showed admirable skill in describing worldly joys and 
delights also, as it is evident from works like Vasanta-vilása. They used to beg 
food at the houses of courtesans and picked up their knowledge of the world 
standing at their doors. After the fall of the Rajput rulers and at the beginning 
of the Mohammedan rule, darkness enveloped the literary activities of Gujarat. 
It must be said to the credit of the Jaina sddhus that it was they who kept Gujarati 
literature alive in spite of almost insuperable difficulties. Among other old 
Gujarati works in verse, mention may be made of Ranamalla Chanda, Usá-harana, 
Sitd-harana, and Merutunga’s Prabodha-cintámani. Ranamalla Chanda (1398) of 
Sridhara Vyasa is a historical poem describing the defeat of Zafar Khan, the 
governor of Pátana, by Rapamalla, the ruler of Idara. The last and most mature 
literary phase in Old Gujarati was reached by Padmanábha's Kanhadade Pra- 
bandha (c. 1456). It narrates in great detail the invasion and conquest of Gujarat 
and Kathiawad by Ulugh Khan, the renowned lieutenant of Alauddin Khilji, 
in the last decade of the thirteenth century. The writer of this epic was the court 
poet of Jhalora in western Marwar, and he described the courage of Kanha- 
dade, the heroic king of Jhàlora, who withstood the siege of his capital by 
Alauddin for twelve years and was betrayed by some faithless Rajputs. His 
description of events is vivid, and the language forceful and stirring. The depic- 
tion of the tragic love between Virama, son of Kanhadade, and Piroja, daughter of 
Alauddin, has added an element of romance to this historical poem of war and 
heroism. The text shows that Persian words, specially military terms, had begun 
to infiltrate into the language though mainly it was Old Gujarati. The work 
ushered in a new tradition—the beginning of the Middle Gujarati literature. 

Compared with poetry, very little prose was written. Prose works! are meagre 
in number, but here, too, the Jains predominated. They wrote in elegant prose 
their ethical codes through simple stories acceptable to the youth. These 
books, meant for instruction and enlightenment, were known as Balavabodhas. 
Tarunaprabha's Béldvabodha (c. 1355) is one of the earliest works in prose in 
Old Gujarati. Another writer of Balávabodhas in the fourteenth century is 
Somasundara (c. 1399). A remarkable specimen of ornate prose in Old Gujarati 
is the religious romance, Prthvicandra-cartira (1422) of Manikyasundara, Though 
not very polished by modern standards, it bears all the signs of an advanced 
period; and though religious in the main, it provides a strikingly pleasant relish 
as a narrative romance and as a biographical piece. In style and narrative it is 
reminiscent of Bápa's Kádambari, and it found hardly any imitator in the follow- 
ing few centuries till we reach modern literature, 


MIDDLE GUJARATI LITERATURE 


Formerly many scholars believed that the rise of Gujarati literature began 


1 A specimen of prose written at that time has been given in the present author's Milestones in 
Gujarati Literature (2nd Edn.), p. 27. 
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with Narasirha Mehta (1415-81). Before he came on the scene, a sizable body 
of literature, however, had already come into existence, Among the writers, 
there were non-Jains too—one of them a Mohammedan, Abdur Rahaman 
(c. 1420). Parsis who had landed in Gujarat in the eighth century took a hand 
in it too, and a six-hundred-year-old manuscript of their religious books, the 
Pak Khorda Avesta translated into the Gujarati of the period, has been found. 

The dominating note of the Middle Gujarati period, at least for non-Jains, 
was worship of God. It assumed the form of bhakti or devotion to Krsna, to 
Rima, to Siva, or to Sakti. Krgna-worship comes within bhakti-márga (the school 
of love and devotion to God) and the germs of this cult are to be found in the 
Bhapavad-Gità (IX. 26-29). It contemplates complete absorption in Him.* The 
ideas of mutual affection as typified in the love of Radha and Krsna, immorta- 
lized by Jayadeva of Bengal in the twelfth century, came later. Bhakti of the 
Lord under various names, Rama, Krsna, Hari, Viggu, and Viththala, was an 
all-India feature in those days. It is difficult to say how this cult spread in Guja- 
rat, but this much is certain that the two most prominent poets of this márga, 
Narasirhha Mehta and Mirábai (1498/1503-1546),? were uninfluenced by the 
teachings or preachings of outsiders like Vallabhácárya (1473-1531) and Caitanya 
(1485-1533). Though a high-caste Brahmin, Narasimha Mehta mixed freely 
with the untouchables (whom he called harijanas, the ‘men of God’, a term 
later made famous by Mahatma Gandhi) and worshipped with them, for he 
believed that all devotees are equal in the eye of God. Narasimha Mehta was 
a student of Advaitism and his poetry is deeply coloured by that branch of 
philosophy. But he was equally at home in depicting love for God in intensely 
charming and passionate songs.‘ Many of his poems are mystical, spiritual, and 
didactic, and at the same time very appealing. Many people of Gujarat are in 
the habit of reciting some of these chants in the morning, which are called 
prabhdttyds (matutinals). Govinda-gamana, Surata-samgrama, Sudamd-caritra, etc. 
show him as a powerful lyricist and as an outstanding exponent of devotional 
poetry. Narasimha Mehta’s poems on the love of Krsna and the gofis, for exam- 
ple, Srügáramálà, apparently appear erotic in their literal representation; but 
studied in their symbolical aspect, they provide quite the opposite meaning. 
The gopis in these poems may be taken to stand for all human souls passionately 
seeking union with Krsna who is Love and the utlimate Reality. 


2 "They who worship Me with bhakti are in Me, and I am in them.’—B.G., IX. 29. 

3 It is generally accepted that Mirab&i flourished round about a.p. 1498 or 1503 and died in 
A.D. 1546. According to one Gujarati tradition, however, her date is A.D. 1403-60.—Editor. 

* Narasirhha Mehta's approach was thus based both on jitdna (knowledge) and bhakti (devotion), and 
in his spiritual ideas he appears to have been influenced by both North Indian poets and saints and 
the saints of MahBrüstra, like Jiiinadeva and Námadeva (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries). His 
religio-social work threugh his lyrics, particularly in the jAulana metre, is based on the teachings of the 
saint and sage Vignusvimin.—Editor. | 
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Tradition speaks of the unfortunate married life of Mirábài, a royal princess, 
and her emigration from Mewar to Dváraká in Gujarat. She chose to live the 
life of an ascetic and to worship her Lord, Krsna, as an humble devotee and as 
a spiritual lover. The songs she composed and sang depict her passionate devo- 
tion to, and complete absorption in, her Lord. They are intensely popular 
among Gujarati women and sung all over India with genuine devotional 
fervour. The original language of these captivating songs was the Marwari or 
western form of Rajasthani, and as a matter of fact, Gujarati and Marwari were 
one language up to about A.D. 1600.5 In the intensity of her emotion, in the 
sublimity of her devotion, and in the charm of her lyricism she has perhaps 
never been surpassed in the whole range of devotional poetry in India. 

Bhálapa (1434-1514) rendered into elegant Gujarati the Kádambari of Bana. 
It is his greatest work. His other important works include Dasama Skandha (of 
the Bhagavata Purina), Nalakhydna, and Rámabala-caritra, Bhalana has also written 
Candi-dkhydna, a work on Goddess Candi or Káli. He has not neglected Siva either. 
He has tried to impress upon his readers that the devotee of one was the devotee 
of the other; they bore only different names but were one and the same divinity. 
Bhima (fifteenth century), who wrote a Gujarati version of Vopadeva's Bhága- 
vata, showed deep knowledge of the original as well as fine judgement in selec- 
tion and omission therefrom. 

Taking part in literary pursuits was not confined to the higher caste only. 
Mandana, a dyer by caste and polisher of silk cloth by profession, composed 
three very striking works, Prabodha Baitisi (c. 1480), Rámáyana, and Rukmárgada- 
Katha. 

During the sixteenth century literary activities were of a minor nature. Vasto, 
Vacharaja, Tulasi, Ganapati, Bandhardo, Sivadása, Madhusüdana Vyasa, 
Kufalalabha (a Jaina sddhu), Nakara (1500-1575), and Visnudasa (1564-1632) 
carried on the work of composition, concerning themselves mostly with dkhydnas 
based on the epics and Puranas. Lavanyasamaya (Vimala-prabandha, 1512) and 
Nayasundara (Ripachanda Kunvar-rdsa, 1581, and Nala-Damayanti-rasa, 1609) 
continued the Old Gujarati rdsa tradition. There was some prose written also. 
There were translations into prose of Sanskrit works like the Paficatantra, the 
Rámáyana, the Yogavdsistha, and the Bhagavad-Gitd. 


THE GREAT TRIO 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries witnessed three great poets in 
Gujarati literature. They are Akho or Akgayadása (1591-1656), Prem&nanda 
Bhatta (1636-1734), and S&ámala or Syamaladasa Bhatta (1699-1769). Akho 
was a goldsmith by profession. He was at war with himself and the world. The 


* Vide S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 235. 
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transitoriness of the world and its affairs, which were so stale and sordid, induced 
him to take a detached view of life. His satiric poems are in the nature of lashes 
with which he whips the hypocrites, the so-called sddhus and religious heads, 
all bent on making money or leading immoral lives under the garb of sanctity. 
As it.was in vogue, he knew Hindi and composed works in that language also. 
Abstruse philosophical works like the Akho-gita testify to his knowledge of the 
Vedanta. His ideal was the final beatitude, the union of Jiva and Iévara. He did 
not claim to be a learned man, and saw no use for Sanskrit if the masses had to 
be reached. Prakrit or the people's language—in this case Gujarati as it had 
developed—found a strong advocate in him. Akho, who did not consider 
himself to be a poet, struck out a new path for himself in both subject- 
matter and language. His style is simple and direct. His other important 
works expounding the Vedàntic philosophy include Cvtta-vicdra-samodda and 
Anubhava-bindu. 

The most outstanding figure of the period under review was, however, 
Premánanda Bhatta who raised the language and literature of Gujarat at one 
bound to great heights and removed from them the stigma of being plebian. 
He composed many dkhydnas on Puranic and non-Puranic subjects. His por- 
traits are so vivid and his language is so lucid, charming, rich, and vigorous in 
depicting all phases' of human nature—joy, misery, terror, courage, humour, 
and tranquillity—that no other Gujarati poet has been able to match him, not 
to speak of surpassing him. The lament of Yas$odà when Krsna disappears into 
the Yamuna, the taunts administered by his wife Mandodari and his brother 
Kumbhakarna to Ravana, the parting scene between Damayanti and her child- 
ren, the sarcastic way in which Sudámàá's wife ridicules her husband's unwill- 
ingness to seek help from Krsna, the humour of the scenes where poverty-strick- 
en Narasimha Mehta has to meet the aristocratic nagara (city) ladies and their 
contempt for him, are real gems of Gujarati literature. His works are popular 
even now, and poems like Okhd-harana are recited by Gujarati women in the 
month of Caitra as an act of devotion. Premànanda needs to be read in the 
original to be fully appreciated. He had to his credit as many as forty authentic 
works. Apart from Okhd-harana, the particularly noteworthy ones are: Ranayajña, 
Nalakhydna, Abhimanyu-dkhyana, Dasama Skandha, Sudámá-caritra, and Sudhanvá- 
khyàna. 

Sàmala Bhatta, third poet of this distinguished trio, found suitable ex- 
pression for his poetic genius in romantic narratives. He is a past master in 
lucid and facile narration spiced with riddles and commonplace maxims of 
worldly wisdom. His versified stories fall into two categories, narrative and 
didactic. His narrative poems contain stories within stories. His estimate of 
women is condemnatory or laudatory as suits the occasion. Dancing women 
are introduced in his stories, but they are like aspasias and designed to help 
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his heroes and heroines by their ingenuity and skill. His poems are not subser- 
vient to religion, He was well versed in Sanskrit and Persian. Sámala, who 
by profession was a story-teller, wrote profusely. Some of his important works 
are JBaírifa-butali, Padmávati, Nanda-batnisi, Sirhhásana-batrit, and Madana- 
Mohaná. A dozen other minor poets (including the Jains) wrote narrative poems 
on various subjects during the seventeenth century, but none of them betrays 
any marked ability. " 

Parsi poets also had absorbed the spirit of the times and utilized the language 
and mannerisms then in vogue for propaganda, especially for their sacred books. 
Ervand Rustumi Peshotan was one of them. He wrote namas or chronicles, 
Aarihustnama (1674) and two others, one in 1651 and the other in 1681. 
He knew many languages—Sanskrit, Gujarati, Persian, Avestan, and 
Pahalvi. He described contemporary manners and social canons in his 
chronicles. 

The following century (eighteenth) witnessed the rise of the Maratha power 
in Gujarat. The quality of literature was inferior and sectarian except for the 
works of Dhira Bhagat, Niranta Bhagat, Bhoja Bhagat, and four or five poetesses 
like Divali Bài of the Nàrayana sect, who preached austerity and purity of life 
for sddhus. Dayaram (1767-1852), a follower of the Vallabhacarya school of 
Vaisnavism and a brilliant author, eclipsed all the writers of his period. He was 
the last great name in the Middle Gujarati tradition and a link between the 
old and the new, He was a talented musician and a gifted writer of garbis 
(lyrics), depicting the episodes of Krsna and Radha. These love-lyrics of unique 
charm are sung by Gujarati women at various festivals in public. Dayaram 
was a devoted Vaisnava, and knew Braja-bhàs& and Hindi in which he composed 
his Satsaiya.? His work is divided into three parts, religious, ethical, and erotic. 
His garbis belong to the last category and resemble the ghazals of Persian Sufi 
poets like Hafiz and Rumi in their romantic fervour. His forte is his language. 
Of his most important works the following may be mentioned: Bhakti-posana, 
Rasika-vallabha, and Ajdmila-dkhydna. Giridhara (1787-1852) in his Rümdyana 
attempted to write in the akhydna tradition. 

The Middle period in Gujarati literature is a period of Purápic revival, and 
throughout thé long four centuries, from the second half of the fifteenth to the 
first half of the nineteenth, the tradition of the dkhydna had a widespread vogue. 
Time and again men of literary genius sought to engross themselves in the trea- 
sures of the Purāņic heritage and distribute them to the people through a 
medium they could enjoy and appreciate. Gujarat, too, has its own indigenous 
folk-literature full of adventure, sacrifice, and heroism. It is remarkable for the 
picture it presents of the social life of the people in those days. 


* There is considerable influence of Braja~bhag4 on his writings, particularly of the works of the 
Astachápa followers of Vallabhacürya. 
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Roughly speaking, the Modern period begins from 1850 when the influence 
of Western education began to permeate all the major languages of the country: 
Urdu, Punjabi, Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, etc. Bengal was the 
first to come under its influence. The development of each of them in conse- 
quence of this common ruling factor proceeded on similar lines. In 1820 
schools were opened in Bombay and outside for the teaching of Gujarati and 
Marathi; suitable text-books were prepared, and teachers were trained to 
impart education through them. This rudimentary or elementary education 
given in the mother tongue gradually led to the establishment of colleges having 
English as the medium of instruction, and the foundation of Bombay University 
in 1857, which was indeed a great landmark in the history of modern Gujarati 
life and culture. As a result, a number of highly qualified writers sprang up, 
who strove to stimulate almost all branches of literature— prose, poetry, drama, 
and fiction—as well as history, science, and art. Pioneer work was done by Hin- 
dus and Parsis alike. Ranchhoddas Girdharbhai and Dadabhai Naoroji are typi- 
cal examples of this. Young men pledged themselves to carry on the pursuit of 
knowledge and bring about social reforms. Social reformers like Durgaram 
Mehtaji, Mahipatram Rupram, Sorabji Bengali, and Naoroji Fardunji did a 
great deal towards solving the problems of illiteracy, untouchability, sectarian- 
ism, traditionalism, and the like. Sympathetic Englishmen like Lord Mounts- 
tuart Elphinstone (Governor of Bombay), A. K. Forbes (Judge of the High 
Court), and Sir Theodore Hope (Head of the Education Department) guided 
them, and their efforts met with success. 

Dalpatram Dahyabhai (1820-98) and Narmadashankar (1833-86) are 
considered to be the pioneers of modern Gujarati literature. Both of them wrote 
poetry, but they did not eschew prose. The former was orthodox in his outlook 
and the latter was radical, or rather, rebellious. The volume of poetry written 
by them on various subjects is enormous. Though both advocated social reform, 
their approach was not similar. Dalpatram was slow and steady and conserva- 
tive by temperament, but Narmadashankar or Narmad was egotistic, coura- 
geous, and a social revolutionary, advocating instant eradication of all social 
evils. Dalpatram had not come under the influence of English education, though 
he was a great friend of A. K. Forbes. He was fond of Sanskrit metres and his 
success in handling Sanskrit metres with consummate artistic skill encouraged 
the progress of Gujarati poetry written in classical style. He was a master of 
humour and wit. His poems supporting social reforms did great service in 
modernizing the mind of the land. The miseries of young widows deeply affected 
him and he was inspired to improve the lot of these unfortunate women by 

* Dalpatram wrote an elegiac poem on the death of Forbes, Forbes-viraha (1865). This may be 
taken as probably the first elegy of the English type in Gujarati. 
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means of propaganda in verse. Vena-caritra is one such poem. The same social 
evil kindled the poetic genius of Narmad. Narmad had studied English and 
hence he differed from Dalpatram in his outlook. He wrote a history of the 
world and published a Gujarati dictionary (Narmakosa) and a work on alankdra- 
Sdstra (poetics). Both were patriotic, but Narmad's verses exalting Gujarat are 
still the proud possession of every Gujarati and are sung on all public occasions. 
His last days were unhappy, and from being a free lance he became a convert to 
orthodox views as is evident from his Dharmavicára. He was a subjective poet, and 
a writer of drama too. His outstanding contributions to Gujarati literature are 
his autobiography, essays, and poems—all intensely personal and patriotic.? 
Narmad is known as the father of modern Gujarati prose. Poor as it was before 
him, he enriched it considerably. 

Bholanath Sarabhai (1822-86) was a devotional poet and though not exact- 
ly a Brahmo Samàájist, he modelled his verses in the spirit of the Brahmo 
Samáj in furtherance of the cult of ekefvaraváda (monotheism). [fsvara Prürtha- 
námálà (1872) is a collection of his poems. His son Narsimharao Divatia (1859- 
1937) was a distinguished poet who derived his inspiration from Tennyson 
and other English poets, besides being a sound and fearless critic and a pro- 
found scholar. His most outstanding poem is Smarana Samhitd, an elegy remini- 
scent of Tennyson's Jn Memoriam. His four other volumes of poems written 
between 1887 and 1935 are Kusumamálà, Hrdayavinà, Nipuia-jhankéra, and 
Buddha-carita. He has found many followers. Dalpatram’s son Nanalal 
(1877-1946) wrote a great number of poems and that too in such a charming 
romantic style that he has been called ‘the Poet Laureate of Gujarat’. His 
compositions in blank verse have struck a new path and attracted many 
imitators. He described them as apadyd gadya or rhyming prose. Nanalal’s first 
poem in this style is Vasantotsava (1898). His Cttra-darsana (1921) is a collection 
of several poems presented as pictures. He attempted to write an epic of the 
Miltonic type in his Kuruksetra. His plays, composed in the same style, are so 
full of feeling and liveliness that they have found a permanent place in the 
hearts of men and women of Gujarat. Some of his plays are Jndukumára, Jaya- 
Jayanta (1914), Visoa-gita (1927), Sarghamitra (1931), and Jagat-preraná (1943). 
The second is a unique lyrical piece. 

Poetry also found devotees, and distinguished ones at that, in the Parsi 


* Narmad also attempted other varicties of poetry, viz. narrative, nature, and epic. Mention 
may be made of Rukmini-haraga, Vana-varpana, and Virasimha. He adapted a few English poems into 
Gujarati, for example, Lalitd (Wordsworth's Lucy Gray). 

*Dr U. M. Maniar rightly observes: 'This (volume) would have been an attempt at 
Pre-Raphaelite style of writing poetry, but since the poet's aim here is to present Truth as it is and 
since the poet would not accept "*word-pictures" as synonymous with poetry, the whole attempt general- 
ly results only in subjective lyricism with emphasis on Tennysonian picturesquenem.' (Cf. The Influence 
ef English on Gujarati Poetry, p. 149).—Editor. 
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community. Two outstanding writers from this community were Behramji 
M. Malabari (1863-1912) and Ardeshir Faramji Khabardar (1882-1953). A 
journalist of note, Malabari made his mark both as a prose writer and as a poet. 
Khabardar, both a philosopher and a poet,?? got his inspiration from Dalpatram 
and to a certain extent from Malabari. Manilal Nabhubhai, Balashankar 
Kantharia, and Dahyabhai Derasari were inclined towards mysticism in poetry. 
The first two are well known for their ghazals composed after the style of the 
Persian Sufis. Manishankar Ratanji Bhatt 'Kànta' (1867-1923), Surasimhji 
Gohil ‘Kalapi’ (1874-1900), and Balwantrai K. Thakore (1869-1952) are 
noted poets. Manishankar was a good prose writer too. He has written plays and 
essays. But he is almost unparalleled as a poet. He introduced a new form in 
poetry, khanda-kdvya,4 and used it with great artistic skill and dramatic inten- 
sity. Surasimhji Gohil, the poet-prince of Lathi State in Kathiawad, lived 
a very short life of twenty-six years. He wrote letters, dialogues, a novel, and also 
a book about his travels in Kashmir. But he is best known as a poet. His poems 
are full of subjective intensity. Poetry came to him as naturally asa tear or a 
sigh. He lacked artistic finesse, but could infuse new spirit in simple words and 
give new charm to ordinary expressions. Balwantrai K. Thakore has given new 
dimensions to Gujarati poetry. Bhanakara, in which all his poems have been 
collected, is his most significant work and a landmark in the history of 
modern Gujarati poetry. It marked certain far-reaching changes in the tradi- 
tional poetic taste. He cultivated the sonnet form with rare skill and under- 
standing. He believed that poetic form had its own existence, independent of 
music and not subservient to it. He has written some beautiful lyrics that are 
characterized by complete harmony of sound and sense. He never allows his 
emotion to overpower bim but restrains it and blends it with poetic thought. 
His style is absolutely unorthodox, and it is vigorous and fresh. Other eminent 
poets of modern Gujarati literature are Umashankar Joshi, Sundarram, and 
Sundarji Betai, Umashankar has depicted nature in her various moods and in a 
style which is highly lyrical. Sundarram's poems are marked by the author's 
deep involvement with the realm of spirit and philosophy. The poems of Betai 
are sober in tone and dignified in restraint. Mention must be made of some of 
the recent poets: Rajendra Shah, Niranjan Bhagat, Benibhai ‘Purohit, and 
Balmukund Dave. 

Prose writing in Gujarat underwent certain changes and passed through at 
least two phases. Narmadashankar’s prose was different from the so-called 
cultured or Sanskritized prose of Mansukhram Tripathi who wanted to 

10 Some of his collections of poems are: Kdeya-rasiká (1901), Vildstkd (1905), Prakáfika (1908), 
Sandesikd (1925), Bhajanik (1928), Kalydpika (1940), and Nandinikd (1940). His Kalika (1926) is a long 


love poem consisting of 365 stanzas. 
11 Some of his attempts in this new poetic form are: Devayént, Atijhdna, Vasanta-vijaya, and Cakravdka- 
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eliminate the use of all foreign and Persian words. Thereafter came the Gan- 
dhian era in Gujarati literature characterized by simplicity. 'The dominant 
notes were uplift of the untouchables, fight for the freedom of the motherland, 
and propagation of the principles of truth and non-violence. Writers like 
Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) and K. M. Munshi (1888-1971) discouraged the 
attempt at artificial and pedantic language and guided it back to a simple 
style that even the masses could understand. Popular terms took the place of 
classical ones. Except in journals edited by Parsis where dialectical words 
predominate, or those edited by Mohammedans with an excess of Urdu and 
Persian words, Gujarati prose is now simple, clear, and elegant characterized 
by remarkable pointedness and precision. The credit for this wholesome change 
goes to Gandhiji. Two outstanding works of Gandhiji, Daksina Aphrikdnd Satya- 
grahano Itihdsa and Atmakathd, deserve to be ranked among the great classics of 
the world. Munshi was an outstanding stylist in prose and one of the most 
towering literary figures in Gujarati in the present age. Though his versatile 
creative genius produced quite a voluminous mass of literature including the 
drama, the essay, the short story, and the novel, the last is his forte. Among his 
novels mention may be made of Gujaráta-no Natha (1918-19), Prihivi-vallabha ( 1920- 
21), Jaya Somandtha (1940), Bhagaván Parasuréma (1946), and Tapasvini (1957). 

Play-writing began seriously with Ranchhodbhai Udayaram (1837-1923), 
and his drama Lalità Dukha Darfaka .Nàfaka depicted vividly the miseries of the 
educated wife of a drunkard living under the thumb of a mistress. It was a great 
success. Both Dalpatram and his son Nanalal had written dramas, and so had 
Ramanbhai Nilkantha (1868-1928) and a number of Parsi writers; many of 
these were meant for the stage. A form of entertainment called bhavat was the 
forerunner of the modern drama. It was performed in the open. It used to have 
such coarse and vulgar scenes as would tickle the sense of humour of the un- 
educated. Educated writers changed the style, and dramas are now written 
according to the standard of English plays and staged as on English boards. 
Navalram Pandya's (1836-88) Bhàt Nun Bhopalun is modelled on Moliére’s 
French drama translated by Fielding as The Mock Doctor. Humorous scenes are 
the special attraction of the dramas of Dalpatram and Navalram. B. K. Tha- 
kore’s translation of K dlidasa’s Abhijfténa-Sakuntala, which has been translated also 
by two other writers, is very faithful and conveys the emotions and sentiments 
of the original more distinctly than the others. K. H. Dhruva (1859-1938) also 
translated a number of Sanskrit plays into Gujarati. Other important dramatists 
of the Modern period are K. M. Munshi, Chandravadan Mehta, Jayanti 
Dalal, Umashankar Joshi, Gulabdas Broker, Chunilal Madia, etc. The last 
four have distinguished themselves as writers of one-act plays which 
had been brought in Gujarati literature by Batubhai Umarwadia, Yashwant 
Pandya, and Pranjivan Pathak. 
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The impetus given by Narmadashankar or rather Navalram to the writing 
of reviews or literary criticism has not come to rest. Navalram's prose is excel- 
lent and his style of writing admirable. He places the reader in intimate con- 
nexion with the theme by generous quotations and then says what he has to 
say by way of praise or censure. The canvas at present is crowded with many 
reviewers and critics as dailies, weeklies, or other journals have space reserved 
for reviews of the books they receive in shoals. Anandshankar Dhruva (1869- 
1942) was a sober critic. Ramnarayan Pathak, Visnuprasad Trivedi, Vijayrai 
Vaidya, D. R. Mankad, Vishwanath Bhatt, and J. E. Sanjana enriched the 
field of criticism. 

Gujarat has produced a number of eminent essayists as well. The most 
outstanding essayist of the age is Kaka Kalelkar (b. 1886). The essays of Ratilal 
Trivedi are noted for the author's Sanskrit scholarship. The names of Lilavati 
Munshi, Jyotindra Dave, Jayendrarai Durkal,'and Ramnarayan Pathak also 
deserve mention for their vivacious humour. 

Biography and autobiography have started coming to the fore, but not in 
large numbers. Nandshankar’s life by his son, Govardhanram Tripathi’s by his 
nephew, and Dalpatram's by his son are good examples. Autobiographies by 
Narmadashankar and K, M. Munshi and Gandhiji’s Atmakathá are specially 
to be noted in this connexion. There are also some good biographies by Parsi 
writers, for example, the life of Malabari by Khabardar. Other titles continue 
to be added to the list such as Sardér Vallabhabhái by Narhari Parikh and Ravi- 
Saikara Mahárája by Babalbhai Mehta. Three most outstanding autobiographies 
of the post-Independence period are those of Nanabhai Bhatt, Indulal Yajnik, 
and Prabhudas Gandhi. Diaries constitute a vital part of the modern Gujarati 
literature. Amongst them the diaries of Manuben Gandhi and Mahadev Desai 
are the most remarkable. The latter was given the Sahitya Akademi Award 
in 1955. 

The writing of fiction is not new to Gujarati literature. In Old and Middle 
Gujarati the story was there in prose and verse. With the spread of English 
education the novel came into existence and at once gained popularity. Novels 
and short stories began to be produced in large numbers, Nandshankar (1835- 
1905) led the van with his Xarana Ghelo (1866), a historical novel, and he was 
followed by an array of writers contributing original novels or translations 
in which Parsis predominated, and so they continue to do. In Govardhanram 
Tripathi (1855-1907) can be seen a happy blending of the East and West. 
His novel Sarasvaticandra is a masterpiece in Gujarati literature. This great novel 
running into four volumes was completed in fourteen years (1887-1901). It took 
Gujarat by storm. Educated Gujarati men and women identified themselves 
with Sarasvatichandra or Kumud and Kusum. It displayed extraordinary 
creative and reflective power and enriched Gujarati prose remarkably. Writers 
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such as K. M. Munshi, Gaurishankar Govardhanram Joshi ‘Dhimaketu’,* Chu- 
nilal V. Shah, Jhaverchand Meghani, Gunvantrai Acharya, and others have 
popularized the novel which has now gained more freedom as an inde- 
pendent form of literary art. Of the recent novelists the most prominent are 
Pannalal Patel and Manubhai Pancholi *Daréaka'. The short story has become 
an indispensable’ feature of magazines and newspapers. ‘Dhimaketu’, K. M. 
Munshi, R. V. Desai, Dhansukhalal Mehta, Gulabdas Broker, 'Sneharaámi', 
Jhaverchand Meghani, Ramnarayan Pathak, Umashankar Joshi, Sundarram, 
Pannalal Patel, Jayanti Dalal, Chunilal Madia, Shivkumar Joshi, Kisansinha 
Chavda, Vinodini Nilkantha, and G. V. Mavlankar are eminent writers of 
modern short stories. They depict present-day social life vividly and sarcasti- 
cally, and at times attain lyrical charm. They interpret human values with 
artistic sensibility. Hectic activity is the most remarkable feature of fiction- 
writing in Gujarat today as it is elsewhere. 

Juvenile literature has continued to develop since the days of Bdlamitra 
(c. 1820), the earliest Gujarati magazine for children, till it has reached in recent 
times a stage where books and magazines specially designed to entertain young 
folk are published every month in appreciable numbers. 

Literary societies have come into existence since the days of Dalpatram 
and A. K. Forbes in Ahmedabad, and in Bombay they have been formed by 
Dadabhai Naoroji and other Parsis and Hindus from the beginnings of 
Western education. The Buddhi-vardhaka Sabha, the Jnan Prasarak Mandali, 
the Gujarati Sabha, the Gujarati Vernacular Society, and Gujarati Sahitya 
Parisad are some of those that have survived till now. The Society for the Spread 
of Cheap Literature, though of comparatively recent origin, is doing commend- 
able work under the guidance of its active trustee Manu Subedar. 

Modern Gujarati literature has thus passed through many stages, but crea- 
tive art is still dominated by Western attitudes and experiments. It imitates the 
West in technique, style, and temperament. It runs in restricted grooves and is 
therefore limited in range and depth. Though poetry and short story in Guja- 
rati literature have attained great heights, the literature as a whole is still striving 
for higher attainment. 


13 *Dhümaketu' was the first prose writerin Gujarati to turn to the common man and to sublimate 
the ordinary surroundings. In variety of theme, in genuineness of sentiment, in beauty of style, and in 
quality of poetry and romance, there are very few Indian novelists who can surpass some of the 
scenes depicted by "Dhümaketu'. 
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NATURE OF HINDI AS A LITERARY LANGUAGE 


INDI is the standard language of a vast area of North India which includes 

Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Delhi, Haryana, and 
Himachal Pradesh. In Hindi literature three! dialects have, broadly speaking, 
been in use in different periods and regions, i.e. Braja-bhas (the dialect spoken 
in the Agra-Mathur4 rc4ion), Awadhi (the dialect spoken in Oudh or Awadh) 
and Khari-boli (the dialect spoken in and around Delhi). Braja-bhásà and 
Khari-boli belong to what is known as Western Hindi group of dialects, and 
Awadhi to Eastern Hindi. In Old Hindi literature, these main dialects were 
frequently mixed with various local dialects spoken by writers belonging to 
different parts of the Hindi-speaking area. But now, Khari-boli or the standard 
Hindi has become the exclusive medium of literary activities. There are, of 
course, writers who compose poems and songs in regional dialects broadly 
grouped under Hindi (like Braja-bhas4, Awadhi, Maithili, Bhojpuri, and Rajas- 
thani), but these efforts are mostly localized. Modern Hindi literature means 
the literature written almost entirely in Khari-boli. It has made tremendous 
progress in a short span of about a hundred years,? and particularly after India’s 
independence in 1947. 


OLD HINDI (PRIOR TO A.D. 1300) LITERARY TRADITION 


The vocabulary of Hindi is chiefly derived from Sanskrit. But although 
Sanskritic in its origin, Hindi has undergone considerable modifications 
during the course of history, and assimilated a great many words of foreign 
origin such as Arabic and Parsian (through Urdu) and English. Like 
other Modern Indo-Aryan languages Hindi, both in its western and 
eastern forms, began to take definite shape round about the tenth century A.D. 
But before the fourteenth century A.D. it was highly influenced by the latest 
form of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit called Sauraseni Apabhrarhfa. In fact, 
it took all the metres and other poetic conventions including religious and se- 
cular styles and traditions from the Apabhrarháa, and it can be said that from 


1 In a still broader perspective, however, Hindi literature includes the literatures produced in 
several other forms of speech, particularly for its older periods: (1) Early Marwari (one of the Rajasthani 
dialects) known as Dingal, (2) Mixed Punjabi (both Western and Eastern) and Western Hindi (Khari- 
boli and Braja-bhi43), (3) Pahari, and (4) Bihari (Bhojpuri, Magahi, and Maithili). Although Urdu 
is one of the modern Indian languages, it, as well as its earlier form Dakhni or Dakni, may be 
regarded as part of Hindi literature on linguistic grounds. However correct the position might be, it 
will not be accepted by many.—Editor. : 

3 Although the beginnings of the use of Kharisboli are found mixed with Braja-bhi48 from the 
fourteenth century, full-fledged literary activity in this standard language did not really begin until 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century.—Editor. 
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the literary point of view, this period (tenth to thirteenth century A.D.) was 
nothing but an extension of the Apabhrarhfa literature, though the language 
was much more advanced. All the poetic forms of Apabhrarháa including the 
dohás of heroism, love, and mystic experience, the padas or songs of devotional 
and mystic nature, the paddharia vandhas or the narrative and epical poems, 
and other such forms, have been preserved in the Hindi literature of this period. 
The impact of the literary traditions of Apabhrarhfa was so powerful that some 
eminent scholars were tempted to call the Apabhrarh$a language ‘Pur4ni Hindi’ 
or Old Hindi. On strict linguistic considerations, however, this is hardly tenable. 


OLD HINDI HEROICO-ROMANTIC POETRY 


There are some half a dozen rdso-kdvyas or versc-narratives full of Rajput 
chivalry and romance ascribed to the period prior to a.p. 1300. But it is very 
difficult to find out their authentic and original forms. In almost every case, the 
text has been mixed with later interpolations. The most famous among all these 
ráso-kávyas is Prthvirdja-rdso written by Cand Bardài, the court poet of Prthviraja 
(1159-93), the Cauhàn king of Delhi and Ajmer. This voluminous work has 
been a subject of much controversy. It is quite clear that the entire kdvya in 
its present form cannot be taken as genuine. But it is almost certain that some 
portions of this work actually existed before the fourteenth century.’ In its 
present form, it beautifully portrays the heroic life and achievements of the 
Rajput warriors, their struggle against the foreign invaders, coupled with 
romantic tales about the warrior-king. The cause of almost every bloody combat 
is some love affair of King Prthvirája. More legendary than historical, it tells 
the story of Prthvirája in which battle scenes are described with power and 
conventional poetic skill. Though historically not very accurate, it endearingly 
depicts the life and dceds of the Rajput warriors with all their glory and values. 
It is generally described as an epic but actually it has neither structural unity 
nor a definite central theme. On the whole, it gives quite a loose impression from 
the structural point of view. Another work called KAhumán-ráso is also said to be 
a product of this period, but is in fact not so old.* Visaladeva-ráso (c. 1155) of 
Narapati Nalhà is a love ballad which gives an account of Rájamati's pangs of 
separation from her husband Visaladcva, king of Sambhar, who had deserted 
her after a quarrel, and of their subsequent reconciliation. The authenticity of 
the work in its present form, however, is doubtful. Parmal-ráso (c. 1170) of 
Jaganik, preserved only in oral traditions, tells the story of Alha and Üdal, two 
brave brothers who were very well-known warriors of their time. They arc said 


3 Some believe it to be a huge compilation of the sixteenth century. Others have discovered in it 
Apabhrarhía verses which may go to twelfth-thirteenth centuries.—Editor. 
‘This work of unknown authorship is preserved in a very late redaction (probably —MÓ" 
century). —Editor, 
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to be the nephews of King Prthvirája. The original work is not available now. 
But its different forms in Bundeli, Bhojpuri, and Awadhi are very popular 
throughout the entire Hindi area. The poem is composed in the vira metre, 
later renamed as dalhd chanda after the name of its hero Álhà. This can rightly 
be called a real vira-kdvya evoking the lofty ideal of Rajput chivalry. Hammira- 
ráso by Sarngadhara is believed to belong to the fourteenth century. The work, 
however, is not available. 


OLDEST HINDI MYSTICO-DEVOTIONAL POETRY 


The padas and vdnis of Gorakh Natha (c. 1150), the great Natha Pantha’ 
tcacher, and other contemporary Yogis preaching the philosophy and practice 
of hatha-yoga are also ascribed to this period. But their language is very much 
changed and it is very difficult to decide how much of these compositions is 
genuine. However, they are important because they provide the background 
of similar attempts by later nirguna-márgl bhaktas like Kabir, Nanak, and Dadi 
Dayal. These poems emphasize the need ofa pure life, detachment from material 
prosperity, and real knowledge, which prepared the ground for the bhakta poets 
of the later period. 


HINDI LITERATURE FROM A.D. 1300 TO A.D. 1450 
AMIR KHUSRO AND VIDYAPATI 


The political atmosphere of North India was very much disturbed during 
the period a.D. 1000 to a.D. 1300 when the Turki conquest was taking place. 
Hardly any manuscript of this period has been discovered from the heart 
of this area, but some beautiful poetic compositions of Amir Khusro 
(1254-1325), written in Khari-boli, have come down to us. Khusro was a 
learned scholar and a great Persian poet. He knew Arabic and Hindi and 
possibly Sanskrit also. He composed verses in Hindi* as well as in a mixed form 
of Persian and Hindi, though their present forms are not always authentic. 


ë There were certain schools of popular Hindu philosophy which had gathered elements from late 
Buddhism, from Yoga specially, and from Saiva monism, of which the N&tha Pantha was the most 
important and powerful. The Natha Pantha or the ‘Natha Way’ was so called because its teachers 
all had the sobriquet of nátha as a part of their names, the word meaning ‘lord or master’. Gorakh 
Natha or Gorakea Natha (c. 1150) was a great teacher of this school. His influence is found all over 
northern India, even in the distant Maratha country, and hic has been claimed by Bengali and Bihari 
as well as Hindi and Punjabi literatures.—Editor. 

* His Hindi output is small, but quite precious. It consists of a number of four-line stanzas which 
are riddles beautifully expressed, and some longer verses. The MS. tradition of the Hindi writings of 
Khusro is not certain, and it is likely that the language has been to some extent modernized. But we 
can be sure that he used the New Indo-Aryan Old Hindi and not Apabhrarhéa, as the day of Apa- 
bhrarhía was passing away. He employs both the speech of Delhi (the -d dialect) and the speech of 
Mathura (Braja-bhAj& —the -au dialect), generally in a mixed idiom. The subject of his little poems 
relate to every-day affairs of life, the sentiments and situations of love sometimes being described most 
beautifully, and the language is simple, direct, and highly poetical.—Editor. 
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Himself a Sufi, Khusro was the first writer to try to bridge the gulf between two 
powerful cultures, the Hindu and the Muslim. His works bear testimony to the 
general appreciation of the various poetic forms and modes of expression and 
the struggle of the people against foreign invaders. 

Towards the end of this period, Vidyàpati (c. 1380-1460 ?), famous 
Maithili poet, flourished. His Paddvali is written in the Maithili language, but his 
two carita-kdvyas, Kirttilaté and Kirttipatàká, are in Avahattha or the advanced 
Apabhrarhía language. As regards form, metre, and description of war 
scenes, Airililaid can be compared with Prthvirdja-rdso. It gives a very 
lively and vivid account of the conditions of those days. His Paddvali opens 
a new phase in the field of lyrical songs based on the /ilds (sports) of Lord Krsna 
and gopis, his female companions. This tradition was kept up by poets like 
Süradàása, Nandadása, and others. Though Vidyápati was a Maithili poet, he 
inspired the poets of both eastern and western regions. He was a 
profound Sanskrit scholar, but his main contribution lay in the cultivation of the 
vernacular and the shape he gave to it. He is highly honoured in Bengal, Assam, 
and in the entire Hindi area. 


GOLDEN AGE OF HINDI: A.D. 1450 TO A.D. 1600 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era are the golden 
period of Hindi literature. A galaxy of powerful bhakta poets like Kabir, Nanak, 
Süradása, Tulasidása, and Mirábài flourished during this period. The name and 
fame of these poets have not only crossed the boundaries of the Hindi-speaking 
area, but have also gone far beyond India itself. 

Two noted Vaisnava dcáryas, Ramananda (c. 1400-1470) and Vallabhacarya 
(1473-1531), inspired many great personalities of this period. Ramananda had 
a very liberal outlook. Many of his chief disciples came from the lower strata of 
society. They included Kabir (a weaver), Raidasa or Ravidàsa (a shoe-maker), 
and many others. He allowed them to develop according to their own genius. 
He was an dkdsa-dharmaguru, a teacher like the vast sky under which every tree 
is free to grow as much as it can. A great Sanskrit scholar, he wrote in Hindi also. 
Some of his writings in Hindi have been published by the Nagari Pracharani 
Sabha of Banaras. He believed in a modified form of the Visistádvaita philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja (1017-1137), but was an ardent devotee of Rama, 
the incarnation of Visnu. Vallabhacarya, on the other hand, was also a very 
great Sanskrit scholar and believed in the Suddhádvaita philosophy of Visnu- 
svamin. He was a devotee of Sri Krsna, another incarnation of Vignu. He wrote 
only in Sanskrit. One of his great disciples was the famous bhakta poet Süradàsa. 
Vallabhácárya, along with his son Viththala Gosvamin, inspired a number of 
poets. Rámánanda was born at Prayága and preached in Várápasi, while 
Vallabhácárya came from the South (Andhra) and made Mathura his main 
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seat of teaching. There were some other Vaignava schools also, which kindled 
the light of bhakti (devotion). Well known among these were the followers of 
Nimbarka (twelfth century) and Caitanya (1485-1533). 

This new bhakti movement revolutionized Hindi Janguage and literature. 
The language became free from the unnecessary inhibitions and shackles of 
Apabhrarhéa tradition. The poets came from the masses, free from courtly 
formalities, sincere in thought and behaviour. They used the language familiar to 
the people. They were men of high ideals and simple habits. They themselves 
were inspired and could arouse thrills, ecstasy, and joy of a very high order 
through their devotional songs. 


KABIR, NANAK, RAIDASA, AND DADU 


The most important poet of what is called the nirguna bhakti school is 
Kabir (1399-1518). He was brought up in a family of Muslim weavers 
who had been newly converted to Islam from, most probably, a higher 
Hindu caste under the influence of the Natha Yogis and had retained 
much of that heritage. Kabir is believed to be a disciple of the great Rama- 
nanda, but he also imbibed virtues of the Natha Yogis as well as of the 
Sufis? Kabir tried to bring Hinduism and Islam nearer by criticizing the 
pointless rituals and customs of both and by preaching that the ultimate goal 
of both is identical. He used to call the Lord to whom he dedicated himself by 
the Hindu name ‘Rama’ (signifying ‘One in whom all are pleased’, but not the 
Rama of Valmiki, who is believed by most Hindus to be an incarnation of 
Visnu) as well as the Muslim name, ‘Rahim’ (meaning the ‘supremely Merciful 
One’). His more practical teachings lay stress upon strict moral conduct and 
have nothing to do with superstitious beliefs. On the subject of love for Rama 
and surrender to Him, Kabir’s language? is sweet and serene, but in the 


? Kabir's approach to God-head was in the main through the path of jadaa (knowledge). In other 
words, his God was Nirguna Brahman the Absolute Divinity without any attribute and any personal 
form. This aspect of his concept he got from the N&tha Panthà& tradition. But Kabir's approach was 
characterized also by a highly emotional element of devotion (bhakti) and love (prema). This was due to 
the influence of his guru Rámananda and the Sufi way of religious perception. On the other hand, 
the other disciples of R&mAnanda in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries clung to the purely bhakti 
school centring round the personality of Rima as the incarnation of Viggu.—Editor. 

è Kabir is credited with a large number of works, all in verse, but his chief work is Bijaka, divided 
into three sections. It touches upon many subjects including Vedántic philosophy. The poetic charm of 
these mystic poems is ineffable. A number of poems found in the 'Kabir canon’ are in pure Bhojpuri, 
Kabir's native dialect. But most of his writings are now available in a mixed language. This is popularly 
known as sddhukkada boli, or the speech or diction of wandering mendicants (sádhus). It is basically 
Western Hindi—Braja-bh4sa in fact, with -à forms from the Delhi speech, and occasionally forms from 
Awadhi. Some of his poems are palimpsests in language—they were originally composed in his native 
Bhojpuri, traces of which are found below the surface of their present Western Hindi form. In a few 
poems he has used too freely Perso-Arabic words to suit a special Islamic context, and these can be 
described as showing the possibility of an Urdu coming into being in the future. Kabir uses a rich 
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sphere of social reforms it sounds strong and provocative, Nanak (1469-1538) 
and other great Sikh gurus had a very high respect for Kabir. Nanak belonged 
to the same school of thought as did Kabir. Many songs and couplets of Kabir 
have been incorporated in the Adi Grantha of the Sikhs. Nanak himself wrote 
in Western Hindi tinged with Punjabi. He also taught that God is one, and that 
Hindus and Muslims are the children of the same Great Father. His songs are 
very sweet and melodious. Raidása or Ravidasa, a contemporary of Kabir and 
an apostle of Rámánanda, sang songs of humble surrender to Rama. His simpli- 
city, directness, and high moral tone were very attractive and won the respect of 
every one. 

There were other great saints of this school who worshipped God as nirguna 
or the ‘One without attribute’. All of them believed in the dignity of man and 
oneness of God. Among the saints of this school belonging to the post-Kabir 
era Dada Dayal or Dádü (1544-1603) is particularly distinguished. His poetic 
compositions have a very effective appeal on account of their sweetness and 
dignity which sprang from sincerity of belief and direct spiritual experience. 

These poets produced outstanding gems of literature and attracted people in 
large numbers. They were wise but not learned, and often illiterate. They 
wrote from the depth of their heart in a language which was simple, direct, and 
effective never caring for established conventions. They were opposed to 
meaningless customs and superstitions and were very strong advocates of strict 
moral values and simple and pure life.’ 


TULASIDASA, SORADASA, MIRABAT, AND OTHERS 


There were other bhakta poets who believed in the worship of a perso- 
nal God or God with attributes (saguna), who was for them either Rama, king 
of Ayodhya, or Krgna, the cowherd boy of Vrndavana and Mathura. They 
sincerely believed that God descends in visible forms to protect good people 
from the cruelty of the wicked and favours His devotees by the grace of His 
lilds. These bhakta poets belonged to two quite distinct schools: those who chose 
Rama for their worship and devotion were known as the Ramiyatas and the 
others who chose Krsna as the Kysnáyatas respectively. 

Among the Rámáyatas, Tulasidása(c. 1532-1623) was the most distinguished. 


vocabulary which is racy of the soil, and he is unquestionably the first truly national Hindi writer 
whose writings still have a vogue among the Hindi-speaking and Hindi-using people, both for their 
language and their content. He is also held in great esteem as one of the greatest poets of India in other 
parts of India too, particularly in Bengal. —Editor. 

* Mention may be made of some later poets in the nirguna tradition: Sundaradisa (1597-1689), 
Malükdüsa (1574-1682), and Akgara Ananya (¢. 1653). Sundaradása was a disciple of Dada Dayal. 
His principal work is Sundara-vilása. Malükd&üsa's Ratnakhan and Jfdna-bodhe indicate his mature poetic 
ability. Akgara Ananya's important works are: Rdja-yoga, Vijitdna-yoga, Siddhdna-bodha, Viveka-dipikd, 
and Brahma-jRána. 
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He was fortunate enough to find a guru in Naraharidása, a disciple of Ramé- 
nanda who initiated him to Rdama-manira and made him acquainted with the 
fascinating story of Rama, his :stadeva. 'Tulasidása wrote a dozen books in order 
to preach the cult of Rama using almost all the literary forms prevalent in 
those days. He had a wonderful command of both Braja-bhàsá and Awadhi. 
His magnum opus is Rama-carita-mdnasa, popularly known as the Tulasi Ramayana. 
This work is held in highest esteem by the Hindi-speaking Hindu masses of 
North India and is regarded as their Bible. His another important work is Vinaya- 
patrikd. It is a series of prayers in poems, and here Tulasidása's humility and 
sincerity, his unbounded faith in Rama, and unparalleled command of 
language are powerfully borne out. Tulasidása combines in himself with rare 
grace the gift of an epic poet with that of a lyricist, a religious teacher, and a 
humble devotee. His Dohdvali, Kavitávali, Kysna-gitdvali, and Gitdvali are fine 
collections of devotional songs. 

Tulasidasa inherited the best of Indian culture and literature. He was a 
master of diction and style, classical as well as popular. About his mastery over 
language, Greaves rightly remarked: 'As clay is in the hands of a potter so was 
Hindi in the hands of Tulasidàsa. It yields to his touch and is moulded into the 
forms that his will dictates. Grammar and construction and the forms of the 
words are as subservient to him as are slaves to the command of their lords. He 
takes words and shortens and lengthens them. He twists and turns them. They 
do his bidding and assume the shape he commands, fitting in just where they 
are needed and yet without loss of dignity or self-respect.’ 

There were other Rāmāyata poets—all overshadowed by Tulasidasa— 
such as Agradasa (c. 1575) and Nabhadasa. Agradása wrote a number of 
books of which four are extant. They are: Hitopadesa, Dhyána-maiijari, Ráma- 
dhyána-mafijari, and Kundaliàfi. Nabhadasa, a disciple of Agradása, wrote a few 
works relating to the worship of Rima, apart from the famous Bhaktamdla which 
contains biographies of two hundred bhaktas. Nabhddasa’s disciple Priyádàsa 
wrote an extensive commentary on Bhaktamdla in 1704. Bengali, Oriya, and 
Marathi literatures have been profoundly influenced by Bhaktamála and its 
commentary. Kesavadása (1565-1617), though not a bhakta poet in the strict 
sense of the term, was another great lyricist of this age. His Rüma-candriká, 
written in glorification of the character of Rama, is a good specimen of his poetic 
skill, but it lacks the quality of a well-knit epic poem. 

Among the Krsnáyata poets, Süradàsa (1483-1563) is certainly the 
greatest. His Sia-sdgara is a collection of songs mainly devoted to the lilds of 
Krsna as a child and as a youthful lover of the gopis, the most prominent 
among whom was Radha. He is matchless in painting the childhood of Krsna. 
He is also a master in portraying the life of Radh& and other gopis and their 
pangs of separation. Süradása was the disciple of the great Vallabhacirya, 
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though he came into contact with him rather late. A lyricist, he had a remark- 
able command of Braja-bhágà. One is particularly struck by the musical 
serenity and sweetness of his padas. The theme of Süra-sárdvali is the same as that 
of Süra-ságara. The authorship of Sáhitya-lahart, though ascribed to him, has not 
been definitely established. Nandadasa, a junior contemporary of Siradasa, 
was a disciple of Viththalanatha, son of Vallabhácárya. Of his sixteen works 
now available, mention may be made of Rdsa-paficddhydyt and Bhanvar-gita. He 
was a skilful artist and noted for his ornate use of Braja-bhàgà. Siradasa, 
Nandadasa, and other bhakta poets of the Kysnáyata school formed a group 
called ajfa-chápa (the eight stamp-seals). Paramanandadasa, author of Dhruva- 
carita and Déna-lild, and Krsnadasa, author of Bhramara-gita and Prematattva- 
mirübana, belonged to this group. But neither could attain to considerable 
height. Hitaharivarhéa (b. c. 1503), founder of a sect known as Radhé-valla- 
bhiya, has to his credit the collection of eighty-four padas in Braja-bhasa, known 
as Hita-caurasi. 

The name of Mirabai (1498/1508-1546) is an immortal one in the history 
of the Krspáyata school. She was the daughter of a Rajput chief and the consort 
of a prince of Mewar, but became a widow in her early youth. She then devoted 
herself exclusively to the worship of Krsna. She wrote devotional songs seeking 
love and affection from her beloved deity.“ The sincerity and depth of feeling 
towards the Eternal Divine Lover as expressed in her songs has a ready appeal, 
Throughout India she is respected as a great devotee as well as a saintly poctess. 
Stories of ill-treatment towards her and even of torture by her in-law's family 
are supported by some of her poems. Such treatment made the spiritual yearn- 
ings of Mira still more intense. Her bhajanas (devotional songs) are in a class by 
themselves. They are exquisite literary creations throbbing with a simple faith 
and an emotional yearning for union with Krsna, her Lord. Several works are 
attributed to her including Narsiji Kā Mahero, Gitagovinda Ki Tikd, Rágagovinda, 
Garva-gita, and Rága-vihdga. 


THE SUFI TRADITION 


The Sufi poets of Hindi, who always wrote in Awadhi, took romantic tales 
of the land and raised them to the height of spiritual communion with the 
Divine Beloved. The first known Sufi poet is Maulana Daud (fourteenth/ 
fifteenth century). His famous romantic poem Canddyan (c. 1318) deals with 


1? Four other poets of the asfa-chdpa school are: Kumbhanadüsa, Caturbhujadisa, Chita Svāmī, 
and Govinda Svami. The following books of Caturbhujadàsa (b. 1516) are extant: Dvddafa Yada, Bhakti- 
pratépa, Hitu Ko Mangala. So far as the other three poets are concerned, only stray verses composed by 
them are available. 

11 MIr&'s songs were originally composed in the Marwari form of Rajasthani, but they have later 
generally been altered to Braja-bha4a. —Editor. 
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the love story of Lor and Cand&.? He was followed by Kutuban who composed 
his poem Mrgdvati in 1501, and Manjhan whose Madhu-Mdlati was written some 
time before 1550. The greatest poet of this group is undoubtedly Malik Moham- 
med Jayasi (c. 1492-1543). Padmdvat,* his greatest work, is an elaborate narra- 
tive in dohd and caupdi metres. It is one of the most outstanding literary specimens 
of medieval Indian literature. Dealing with the love story of King Ratnasena of 
Chittor and Padmavati, princess of Sirnhala, the poem is based partly on histori- 
cal facts and partly on legendary tales. Human love in this poem is only a pretext 
for suggesting the divine love which is real and absolute. Padmavati symbo- 
lizes the divine beauty which permeates the entire universe, and Ratnasena 
the human spirit struggling to realize it. Jayasi imbibed the fine literary sensi- 
bilities of Indian tradition. He used Hindu mythology and philosophical terms 
with ease and seemed to have a good knowledge of Yoga practices. The book 
evinces Jayasi's perfect command of the pure and unsophisticated language 
of Oudh and serves as a precursor of Tulasidása's chaste and properly Sanskritic 
Awadhi. Apart from its value as ‘a repository of the best form of Early Awadhi',4 
it has other remarkable poetic qualities. 


HINDI POETS OF AKBAR'S COURT 


Abdur Rahim Khankhana (1556-1627), one of the nine jewels of the court 
of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), wrote some fine poems in Braja-bhágà and 
Awadhi. His liberal attitude, hard and bitter experiences of life, and disinterested 
approach to reality are very attractively portrayed in a chaste and fluent 
language. Some of his important works are: Rahim-dohdvali, Barve Ndyikd-bheda, 
Madanástaka, Srigdra Sorath, and Rása-paficádhyáyi. Though he was not a bhakta 
poet in the strict sense of the term, his writings have nevertheless a sincerity of 
purpose and a direct appeal like those of many bhakta poets. Akbar himself is 
credited with some fine poems in Braja-bhágà. Other Hindi poets in Akbar's 
court included Narahari, Virabala, Todarmal, Prthvirája Rathod of Bikaner 
(Veli Krsna-Rukmini-Ri, written in Early Marwari known as Dingal), Alam 


18 This work has been mentioned by the historian Badauni of Akbar's court, which shows its popu- 
larity in the sixteenth century. The story was very popular in North India. There is a seventeenth 
century Bengali rendering of this story by Daulat Kazi, which was popular among East Bengal 
Muslims. 

18 Jayasi's Padmdvat, composed during 1520-40, was rendered into Bengali verse by Saiyad Alaol 
in the seventeenth century. It has also been completely trauslated into English by A. G. Shirreff from the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1944. 

14 Vide S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 126. 

18 After Jayasi, at least four other Sufi poets made their mark in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. They are: Usman (e. 1616, author of Citrdvalt), Seikh Nabi (c. 1620, author of Ffdnadipa), 
Kasim Shah (c. 1727, author of Hamsa-javahir), and Nur Mohammed (c. 1740, author of Jndrdvati 
composed in 1744 and Anurága-bánjurí composed in 1764). The latest writer in the Sufi tradition in 
Awadhi was Nazir Ahmad of Pratapgarh who composed his romance Nurjahan in 1905. 
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(Mádhavánala-kámakandalà, c. 1580), Ganga (1578-1617), Manohara Kavi, 
Balabhadra Misra, and Keéavadasa (1565-1617). Great musicians like Gopàla 
Nayaka, Baiju Báurá, and Tanasena also composed songs in Braja-bhàgà and 
set them to classical Indian melodies. The songs were on various topics. They 
were simple yet highly poetic and sometimes full of profound meaning. 


RITI-KALA IN HINDI LITERATURE : A.D. 1600—1850 


Roughly from the beginning of the seventeenth century up to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, Hindi literature took a new turn. This period is called 
Riti-kala, a name given to it by Ramchandra Shukla. Many talented poets 
in this period tried to write books on the various aspects of Indian poetics such 
as rasa, alankára, and ndyaka-ndyikd-bheda, on the lines of Sanskrit rhetorical 
tradition. But their main concern was not the science of poetics but poetry itself. 
They only tried to illustrate the classical patterns. For the majority of them, 
the classification of rhetorical devices and heroes and heroines was a mere 
means to the flight of their imagination. Many of them were court poets of 
contemporary rulers. Some of them like Cintamani Tripathi (b. c. 1609; 
works: Kavya-viveka, Kavikula-kalpataru, and Kdavya-prakdsa), KeSavadasa (impor- 
tant works: Rastka-priyd in 1591 and Kavi-priyd in 1601), Deva (c. 1673-1767; 
works: Rasa-vildsa, Bhdva-vildsa), Matirama (b. c. 1617; his famous work: 
Rasarája) and Padmakara (1753-1833; noteworthy work: Jagadvinoda) 
were poets of a high order comparable to classical lyricists like Amaru, 
Govardhana, and Jayadeva. The poetic charm that they created was intoxicat- 
ing. The dominant tendency in their verses was to describe feminine beauty in 
terms of well-defined traditional types rather than in a spontaneous outburst of 
personal feelings. The most popular theme was sfiigdra-rasa (erotic sentiment) 
or, to be more definite, physical beauty and amorous behaviour of different 
types of heroines whether married or unmarried. This poetry shows cultivated 
taste rather than spontaneity of feeling. 

There were some poets of eminence who did not follow the popular pattern 
of poetry based on rhetorics. But the poetic inspiration of these writers was also 
of an amorous character. Their poetry was never mechanical, but was enlivened 
with genuine feeling and experience. Ghanánanda (1699-1740), Bodha (b. c. 
1747), and Thakur (1766-1823) are the leading poets of this class, who could 
well be described as romantic poets. Ghanánanda was by far the best writer of 
this non-rhetorical tradition. He was a powerful and versatile poet recognized 
as one of the stalwarts of Braja-bhasà. Though formerly a mirmunsi of Delhi, in 
his later life he became a great bhakta. He belonged to the Nimbarka school of 
the devotees of Krsna. His chief works are: Sujana-ságara, Rasa-kelivalli, and 
Kypa-kdnda. Others like Giridhara Kavirája (c. 1743), Baitàl (1600), Vrndà 
(1643-1723), and Ghagha devoted themselves to didactic dohdsand padas. Strictly 
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speaking, thcy are not poets, but, as Ramchandra Shukla calls them, are good 
süktikáras, composers of proverbs. There were bhakta poets still in the field, but 
certainly they were not as influential as they happened to be in the preceding 
centuries. One such poet of this time was Raskhan, a Muslim devotee of 
Krsna. He deserves mention for his passionate, stirring, and sweet poems which 
are popular even today. Prema-vatiká is a collection of his dukds and Sujana Raskhan 
of his savaiyas and kavittas. 

Bhüsana (1613-1712), brother of Matiráma, wrote heroic poetry of a most 
beautiful type. His works evince his wonderful command of language and 
radiate patriotic fervour. But his pattern is also poetry through alaikdras. His 
panegyrics on Sivaji, the great rebel leader of Maharastra, in most musical 
Braja-bhasa verse (like Sivd-Bavani) are among the most stirring things in 
the domain of medieval Indian poctry. “These form,’ as S. K. Chatterji observes, 
‘an apotheosis of Hindu patriotism in the seventeenth century, when to a patriotic 
Hindu everything seemed lost, and the advent and presence of Sivaji was the 
only light of hope.!* Lal Kavi or Gorelàl Purohita (1657-1707) produced a 
beautiful poem in the bardic tradition in praisc of Raja Chatrasal of Bundel- 
khand, Chatra-prakáfa," in 1707. 

The most popular poet of the Riti school was Bihari (1603-63), a court poet 
of Raja Jayasimmha of Amber. He wrote a little more than seven hundred 
couplets (dohds). The anthology of his dohds is popularly known as Bihári-sátsai 
and is in the line of Hala’s Gahd-saitasai in Prakrit and Govardhana's Aryé- 
saptasati in Sanskrit. Its popularity can be judged by the number of commenta- 
ries and translations in many Indian languages including Sanskrit. It has been 
translated into English and Persian also. The main theme of the dohds ìs srigdra, 
though some devotional and didactic ones have also crept in. Bihári was a 
perfect master of the art of brevity, condensation of meaning, and suitable 
pointedness, His minute observations of the behaviour of lovers and their 
physical and mental expressions attracted men of culture in the middle ages. 
Many poets tried either to elaborate his short dohás in long verses like savaiyas, 
kavittas, and kundaliyds or to imitate his literary style. He was no doubt the 
most popular poet in Hindi after Kabir, Süradása, and Tulasidasa. He, along 
with Keśavadāsa, inspired Rajput and Kangra paintings very deeply. His 
dohás are sometimes so picturesque in depicting the fine reactions of the lovers 
in à variety of moods that painters could not help translate them into lines 
and colours. No other Riti poet influenced different branches of artistic discip- 
lines as he did. 


16 Cf. S. K. Chatterji, op.cit., p. 130. 

47 Guru Govinda Sirhha (1666-1709), the last Sikh guru, was an illustrious writer in Hindi. His 
Arpma-kathdà (1688), Rdma-kathd (1695), and Tirid-caritra (1696) remind us of Süradása, Tulasidisa 
and Cand Bardi respectively. Some of his works are in an old, almost Apabhrarhéa style of Hindi, 
for example, Victira-ndjaka and Candf-caritra (written between 1698 and 1703). — Editor. 
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The later Riti period of Hindi poetry produced fine lyrical pieces, but on the 
whole it was a period of decadence. A few poets tried their hands at epic composi- 
tion but could produce nothing valuable. They painted stray but beautiful 
portraits of the different moods of lovers and their sweethearts. They were more 
concerned with the mode of expression than with real and inspiring life. They 
generally chose the longer metres like kavitta and savatya, where the subtlety of 
human emotions was expressed mainly in the last line and the preceding three 
lines gave simply elaborate, and sometimes unnecessary, descriptions of the 
context. Bihari and to some extent Matirama were, however, exceptions. Riti 
poetry on the whole was a popular revival of classical Sanskrit poetry and its 
rhetorical achievements, but only in a limited sense. Padmakara (1753-1833) 
was the last great poet of this tradition. The year (1833) in which he died may 
be considered as the terminating point of this intoxicating, but also soothing, 
poetic fervour marking an important literary period in Hindi literature. 


THE MODERN PERIOD : FROM A.D. 1850 ONWARDS 


By the middle of the ninetéenth century history had taken an absolutely 
new turn. British rule had spread over a vast region of the Hindi-speaking area. 
It had brought to India not only a foreign rule, the like of which had never been 
experienced by the Indian people, but also new ideas and new values. The 
printing press was introduced which revolutionized literature. A new kind of 
liberal education was also introduced which gradually exerted the most far- 
reaching influence on the minds of newly educated young men. Calcutta 
became the centre of these activities. From the stand-point of Hindi literature, 
the most important phenomenon was the evolution of Khari-boli prose, a most 
promising vehicle for new idcas and a variety of subjects. Khari-boli had already 
been used for poetry and prose but never on such a large scale. This language 
had been widely used in the western region of the Hindi-speaking area for reli- 
gious and philosophical discourses. Some of the nirguga-márgi poets had already 
composed fine verses in it, Ramprasad Niranjani, Pandit Daulatram, and, above 
all, Munshi Sadasukhlal Niyaz are some of the pioneers writing in Sanskritized 
Khari-boli Hindi which has become very popular afterwards. Recent researches 
by Dr Rajguru have brought to light some good specimens of early Khari-boli 
prose from the Punjab. The more prominent among the newly discovered 
writers are Sodhi Mihirban (1640-80), Hariji (1680-1720), and Dial Anemi 
(1720-75). Their works are, however, written in Gurumukhi script. 

Broadly speaking, the modern epoch of Hindi literature began with the 
dawn of the nineteenth century, but during the first half of the century progress 
was very slow. The Baptist Mission, an organization of the early nineteenth 
century, established a printing press at Serampore near Calcutta for the purpose 
of publishing translations of the Bible in Indian languages under the guidance of 
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William Carey. It published the Hindi translations of the Bible in Khari-boli 
prose. Fort William College in Calcutta founded in 1800 became a big centre of 
activities for Hindi literature. Two teachers (munsis) of Fort William College, 
Pandit Lalluji Lal (1763-1835) of Agra and Pandit Sadal Mishra of Arrah 
(Bihar), published their Khari-boli prose classics which became immensely 
popular. The language of Prema-sdgara (1803) of Lalluji Lal was not free from the 
Braja-bhàsà influence, but Sadal Mishra’s JVdsiketopákhyána (based on the Katha 
Upanisad) was less affected. In the twenties of the nineteenth century, Hindi 
journalism also came into the field. Pandit Jugalkishore Mishra of Kanpur 
started from Calcutta Udant Márianda (1826), the first known Hindi weekly. 
It continued only for nine months. Two other later Hindi journals are: 
Sudhdkara (1850) from Banaras and Buddhi-prakdfa (1856) from Agra. The School 
Book Society of Agra (set up about 1833) did a great service for Hindi prose by 
publishing many Hindi text-books on different subjects, and by 1857, the year 
of the great Indian revolt against British rule, Hindi prose had taken a definite 
shape, though hardly any work of high literary value was produced. In fact, 
the first half of the nineteenth century is a period of translation. Though for 
prose Khari-boli was gradually being standardized in these years, for poetry 
Braja-bhasa was still in full force. 

It should be remembered, however, that Hindi had to face opposition from 
the officially patronized Urdu, its Persianized form. Urdu was a highly polished 
and urbanized language associated with the courts. The new Hindi prose had 
more buoyancy and elasticity which was necessary for absorbing new ideas; 
though far less polished than Urdu, it had a vigorous vitality and adaptability 
and, once established, it took great strides. 


‘BHARATENDU’ HARISHCHANDRA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


After a lull of half a century ‘Bharatendu’ Harishchandra (1850-83) of 
Banaras, father of modern Hindi literature, appeared on the scene. He was 
a versatile genius and attracted brilliant men of letters around him. He wrote 
poems, dramas, novels, and stories and also translated from Sanskrit, Bengali, 
and English. Before *Bháratendu', Raja Shivprasad (1823-95) and Raja 
Lakshman Singh (1826-96) had contributed some noteworthy literary works. 
Raja Shivprasad was the advocate of Persianized Hindi in Devanagari script 
while Raja Lakshman Singh believed that Hindi and Urdu are two different 
languages and favoured Sanskritized Hindi. The latter brought out his transla- 
tion of Kálidása's AbAijfidna-Sakuntala and other works which earned for him 
some reputation. *Bháratendu' Harishchandra favoured the line of Raja 
Lakshman Singh. Very soon a powerful group of writers like Radhakrishna Das, 
Pratapnarayan Mishra (1856-94), Balkrishna Bhatta (1844-1914), Badri- 
narayan Chaudhuri ‘Premaghana’ and Sudhakar Dwivedi clustered around 
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him. They were full of enthusiasm and activity. They wrote in the language of 
the people, in the style easily understandable to them. They produced personal 
essays, humorous and satirical writings, dramas, farces, skits, and reviews and 
at the same time translated Sanskrit, Bengali, and English works into Hindi. 
Pandit Shraddharam Phillauri of the Punjab and Lala Shriniwas Das (1851-87) 
of Mathura became pioneers in writing original novels. These writers hailed the 
new ideas of the modern age, with reservations, of course. They were Indians 
from top to toe. They believed in blending the best of traditional and modern 
values with an Indian bias. The literary output of ‘Bharatendu’ and his colleagues 
was, to quote the words of S. H. Vatsyayan, 'substantial in quantity, varied in 
content, universal in appeal and compelling in tone, if not always flawless in 
quality’.4 In the post-‘Bharatendu’ period Hindi writers freely translated from 
Bengali and received new light through this language. Even the diction, idioms 
and structure of the Hindi language were influenced by Bengali. But by the end 
of the nineteenth century direct contact with English became more prominent 
and the influence of Bengali gradually began to fade. There was a tendency to 
look to the polished Urdu language for idioms and also for fluency, but that too 
faded at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


NEO-HINDI CLASSICISM : DWIVEDI YUGA 


Mahavirprasad Dwivedi (1868-1938), rightly regarded as the architect of 
modern Hindi prose, was the editor of Sarasvati (1903-20), a literary magazine, 
originally initiated by Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras and published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. His own contribution to literature, though substantial, 
was not of very high merit. But his honest and sincere efforts and strong and 
incorruptible personal character inspired many talented writers, including 
Maithili Sharan Gupta (1886-1966). He pleaded strongly for the acceptance of 
Khari-boli Hindi for both prose and poetry. So far, Braja-bhas4 had been 
generally used for poetry. Many powerful poets, like Maithili Sharan Gupta, 
Pandit Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay (1865-1946), Nathuram Sharma Shankar, 
Ramcharit Upadhyay, and Ramnaresh Tripathi wrote poetry in Khari- 
boli successfully and convincingly. Among these poets Maithili Sharan Gupta 
is very prominent. His poems of national glory inspired at least two genera- 
tions. He is a versatile genius and, although he lacks lyrical talent, is a 
master of narrative verse. He was the true representative of the average 
enlightened Indian not unduly influenced by foreign ideas, but always prepared 
to accept the light of modern thought provided it suited Indian conditions. 
He translated Meghanáda-vadha-kávya of Michael Madhusudan Dutt into Hindi. 
His long narrative poems like Sdketa and Yafodhara evoke. the spirit of ancient 


1» Cf. S. H. Vatsyayan’s article on ‘Hindi Literature’ in Contemporary Indian Literature (Sahitya 
Akademi, New Delhi, 1957), p. 75. 
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India in a wonderful way. In this period there were attempts to revive Sanskrit 
metres and other ways of classical expression, but they did not prove successful. 
The Sarasvati encouraged new forms like the short story, the novel, the critical 
essay, and various forms of the drama. 

Some very powerful writers began to write in this period, but had to wait 
till later to gain recognition. Prominent among them were: Jayashankar Prasad 
(1889-1937), poet, dramatist, and novelist; Prem Chand (1880-1936), novelist 
and short story writer; Ramchandra Shukla, critic and essayist; Shyamsundar 
Das, critic and literary historian; and Pandit Padma Singh Sharma, critic and 
essayist. They enriched Hindi literature in many ways. 


MAJOR MOVEMENTS IN MODERN HINDI POETRY 


During the First World War the literary atmosphere was rather disturbed. 
But there is ample evidence that the years of apparent stalemate in Hindi litera- 
ture were preparing fertile soil for the growth of literary activity. Major literary 
movements were taking shape in Hindi during this period. The poetic move- 
ment, later described as chdydvdda, was primarily a romantic movement, aesthetic 
in spirit and subjective in character. It revolted against conventional metres, 
superimposed literary taboos, and lifcless motifs. It provided new poetic horizons 
and new aesthetic values for Hindi literature. The presence of spiritual ele- 
ments in it can be ascribed to the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
Swami Vivekananda, and Sri Aurobindo, the spiritual prophets of the age. The 
poets tried to look at reality from their own angle. Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
(1888-1968), an old veteran, had already prepared the ground for this kind 
of poetry. His works include Hima-kiritini and Hima-taraügini. 

A bitter controversy set in between the respective exponents of the old and 
the new, and a considerable polemic literature sprang up consisting chiefly of 
parodies and satires. The rising movement, however, was not to be so easily 
silenced. Some powerful poets came forward to prove themselves its worthy 
leaders. Suryakant Tripathi ‘Nirala’ (1897-1963; works: Juhi Ki Kali, Pari- 
mala, Andmika, Arcana, Arádhaná, etc.) revolted against the so-called miatter-of- 
fact poetry of the day. He was brought up and educated in Bengal ( Midnapur 
District) and had drunk deep of the springs of Bengali poetry, old and new. 
Though discouraged, denounced, and ridiculed, he stuck to his guns with 
supreme indifference and carried the banner of revolt triumphantly in his 
hands. Sumitranandan Pant (b. 1900), sweet and nonchalant, yet resolute and 
convincing, was another leader of this movement. He analysed the Hindi 
language, its metres and sounds, and brought out the innermost spirit of their 
individuality. He challenged the old convention in metrics, forms, diction, and 
even grammar. He is a prominent lyricist of modern India. Among his important 
works are: Pallava, Gufijana, Yugavàni, Grümya, Svarnaktrana, Silpi, and Lokáyatana. 
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Some of his later works are marked by his sympathy for the downtrodden 
peasants and women, which provided necessary fillip to a host of progressive 
poets. | 

Jayashankar Prasad joined this movement a little late but soon became 
very prominent. His greatest contribution is Kámdyani (1935 ), a modern epic. 
It is *one of the most modern and most original poems in Hindi on the theme 
of Man and his mental and spiritual development, conceived on the background 
of an idealized ancient Indian life’. His other well-known works which include 
Fhared, Amsu, and Lakar also represent the salient features of the chaydedda 
movement. The eminent poetess Mahadevi Varma (b. 1907; works: Nihdra, 
Rasmi, Sandhyágita, and Dipasikha) is a mystic in the true sense of the term. Her 
songs glorify the sufferings of dedicated life. Her sweet melodious language has 
no parallel in modern Hindi. 

It is not possible here to give the names of all who have contributed to the 
enrichment of modern Hindi poetry, but a few names deserve mention: for 
example, Ramkumar Varma (b. 1905), a mystic poet and writer of one-act 
plays; Balkrishna Sharma ‘Navina’ (1897-1959), a romantic poet (two signifi- 
cant works: Kvdst, Apalaka) ; Siyaram Sharan Gupta (b. 1895), an intellectual 
Gandhist (works: Bápu, Unmukta, Nakula, and Mrnmayi) ; and Subhadrakumari 
Chauhan (1904-48, her Jhänsi Ki Rüni is the most popular heroic ballad of 
modern Hindi poetry). There were many factors giving shape to this new 
spirit in Hindi literature. The influence of the English Romantic poets, the 
struggle for freedom from foreign rule, the evergrowing evidence of India's 
glorious past, all these added to the strength of this new literary movement. 
Jayashankar Prasad's deep love for the cultural past and his intellectual 
approach to the mystery of nature, the joyful ecstasy of Sumitranandan Pant, 
and Mahadevi Varma's probe into the yearnings of the human soul deeply 
stirred the creative genius of Hindi poets. 

In the post-cháyáváda period Ramdhari Singh ‘Dinakara’ (b. 1908; notable 
work: Kuruksetra), Harivansha Rai'Bachchan' (b. 1907), Bhagavaticharan Varma 
(b. 1903), Rameshwar Shukla ‘Aficala’ (b. 1915), and Narendra Sharma (b. 
1916) are poets of considerable merit. They belong to what may be called 
pragativáda, the progressive movement in poetry. In the background of this move- 
ment, there was the socialist philosophy of life based on the doctrine of dialec- 
tical materialism. 

There was a strong movement after the Second World War called prayoga- 
vada or experimental movement, It witnessed some poets of great talent. S. H. 
Vatsyayan 'Ajfieya' (b. 1911), a novelist, poet, and thinker, is regarded as the 
leader of the experimentalists. Some of the talented poets of this school are: 
Balkrishna Rao (b. 1911), Shivmangal Singh 'Suman' (b. 1916), Girijakumar 

1 Of. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Mathur (b. 1917), Shamsher Bahadur Singh (b. 1911), Gajananmadhav Mukti- 
bodh (1918-64), Dharmavir Bharati (b. 1926), and Nagarjun (b. 1911), These 
poets entirely revolutionized the realm of Hindi poetry by working out a comp- 
lete metamorphosis of subject-matter, language, metre, and style. 


MODERN HINDI NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 


Modern Hindi literature can be legitimately proud of its achievements 
in the field of fiction also. Pariksd-guru of Lala Shriniwas Das is perhaps the 
earliest of the Hindi novels. It is also one of the first original social novels in 
Hindi written in a fresh colloquial style. Kishorilal Goswami's Lakhnau Ki 
Kabar, Rajiya Begam, Mádhavi- Madhava, and Lavaügalatà also attracted the 
reading public. But it is Prem Chand who was the first and foremost to give to 
Hindi literature the novel and the short story in the modern sense. He wrote 
many novels and short stories of great literary merit. His depiction of the life of 
the peasantry is very faithful and sympathetic. His short stories are most artistic 
and have a deep human appeal. His works of fiction include Sevdsadana, Premá- 
srama, .Nirmalà, Káyakalpa, Raügabhümi, Ghaban, and Goddna. His last novel 
Godána (1936) has been translated into many languages. During: his last days 
he became a recognized leader of pragativdda in Hindi literature. Jayashankar 
Prasad also distinguished himself as a writer of romantic and historical novels 
and stories amongst which Chdyá and Akdfadipa have a lyrical quality. His other 
works are: Titli, Kankdla, Mamatd, Pratidhvani, Himalaya Kā Pathika, etc. The 
short stories of Chandradhar Sharma Guleri (1883-1920), Sudarshan, and 
Vishvambhar Sharma Kaushik are artistic in character and idealistic in spirit. 
Jainendra Kumar (b. 1905) is another novelist and story writer of repute. He 
has created some wonderful individual characters. His novels include Kalyäņi, 
Sunita, Tydgapatra, Sukhadä, Vivarta, and Vyatita. Eka Rat, Vátdyana, Desa Ki Rdja- 
kumári, etc. are some of his well-known stories. Siyaram Sharan Gupta's novels 
(e.g. Nari) are characterized by a tender gentleness. Chatursen Shastri, a power- 
ful stylist and writer of romances, has written voluminously. Vrindavanlal 
Varma's (b. 1888) novels show a skilful blending of history and fancy. Of his 
works mention may be made of Gad Kundar, Virdt Ki Padmini, Kundali Cakra, 
Jjhánsi Ki Rani, Kacnar, and Mrganayani. S. H. Vatsyayan's novels and stories 
are influenced by his study of psychology and aesthetics and they are artis- 
tically superior to most other contemporary writings. His Sekhara: Eka 
Jivani is one of his most characteristic works. Yashpal (b. 1904) is a first- 
rate novelist in the progressive line. His works include Dada-comrade, Desadrohi, 
Divya, and Manusya Ke Ripa. Rahul Sankrityayan (1895-1963), Ilachandra 
Joshi (b. 1902), Bhagavaticharan Varma (b. 1903), Amritlal Nagar (b. 1916), 
Upendranath Ashk (b. 1910) Rangey Raghav (b. 1922), Dharmvir 
Bharati (b. 1926), Nagarjun (b. 1911), Phanishwarnath 'Renu' (1921-77), 
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and several others have written many good novels and short stories. The 
younger generation has produced a number of promising writers. Amongst 
them Amrit Ray, Usha Priyamvada, Markandeya, Shivani, Manu Bhandari, 
Mohan Rakesh, Nirmal Varma, Rajendra Yadav, and Shivprasad Singh are 
quite well known. This branch of modern Hindi literature is quite rich and 
developed. 


OTHER DOMAINS OF MODERN HINDI LITERATURE 


In the field of essay and criticism, the achievement of modern Hindi lite- 
rature is also quite substantial. Origin of the former can be traced back to Kavi- 
vacanasudhd (1868), the journal of ‘Bharatendu’, and that of the latter to Dwivedi's 
Sarasvati (1903). Among the earlier essayists, the most powerful are: 'Bháratendu', 
Balkrishna Bhatta, Pratapnarayan Mishra, Badrinarayan Chaudhuri, Radha- 
charan Goswami, and Balmukund Gupta. Mahavirprasad Dwivedi, Chandra- 
dhar Sharma Guleri, Shyamsundar Das, and Ramchandra Shukla (1884-1941) 
made further developments in the field during the first half of the twentieth 
century. Ramchandra Shukla was a critic and essayist of great calibre whose 
influence is still very active. There are a number of important essayists and 
critics like Gulab Rai, Nand Dulare Bajpeyi, Nagendra, Vinaymohan Sharma, 
Indarnath Madan, Ramvilas Sharma, Raghuvamsha, Namwar Singh, Rahul 
Sankrityayan, Prakashchandra Gupta, Prabhakar Machwe, and many others.” 

*Bháratendu' Harischandra and his contemporaries had laid the foundation 
of Hindi drama in the nineteenth century. *Bháratendu' has a long list of plays to 
his credit: patriotic, social, traditional, and devotional. Among these are: Prema- 
yogini, Candrávali, Bhárata-janani, Bhárata-durdafá, Nila Devi, Satt-pratdpa, Andher 
Nagari, etc. Lala Shriniwas Das's romantic dramas, Ranadhira-Premamohini and 
Sarhjogitd-svayarhvara, and Radhakrishna Das's historical dramas, Durgávati and 
Maháründ Pratápa, were popular at that time. But afterwards this important 
branch of literature was neglected. There was a fresh attempt in the twentieth 
century to write plays on modern lines. Many eminent dramatists have contri- 
buted to this branch of literature. A profound thinker and a serious student of 
history, Jayashankar Prasad was also a distinguished dramatist, and his dramas 
opened up a new chapter in Hindi literature. The plots of his plays are taken 
from the pages of ancient Indian history and his language is naturally Sanskrit- 
ized. Some of his important historical plays are: Réjyasri, AjdtaJatru, Candra- 
gupta, Skandagupta, and Dhruvasvámini. They testify to his lively imagination and 
successfully reconstruct the golden days of ancient India. Some of Prasad’s 
contemporaries also wrote plays on old themes. Mention may be made of Ma- 


39 The author of this article, Dr Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, is himself a stalwart in the field. But he 
has not mentioned his name in the above list. This he has doae out of genuine humility, but it is our 
duty to point out the omission.—Editor. 
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khanlal Chaturvedi (Krsnárjuna-yuddha), Bechan Sharma ‘Ugra’ (Mahátmá Ia), 
and Govindvallabh Pant (Varamalá). Writers such as Badrinath Bhatt (Durgávatl, 
Candragupta), Seth Govind Das (Harsa, Shershah, Pakistan), Lakshminarayan 
Mishra (Ráksasa Ka Mandira, Mukti Kā Rahasya, and Sindüra Ki Holi), Harikrishna 
Premi (Raksd-bandhana, Svapnabhanga), and Udayshankar Bhatt (Matsyagandhd, 
Visvámitra and Rddhd), have made the drama rich and varied. Besides full- 
length plays, many one-act plays have been written and Hindi is specially rich 
in this genre. The beginnings of this type can, however, be traced back to the age 
of ‘Bharatendu’. Those who have later distinguished themselves in the field are: 
Ram Kumar Varma, Upendranath Ashk, Jagadishchandra Mathur, Vishnu 
Prabhakar, and Bhuvaneshwar Prasad. Jagadishchandra Mathur (Konárka), 
Upendranath Ashk (Alag Alag Ráste), Lakshminarayan Lal (Sukhà Sarovara), Bipin- 
kumar Agrawal ( Tin Apahij—a collection of short plays), Lalit Sehgal (Hatyã Eka 
Ākāra Ki), and Surendra Varma (Draupadi, Ndayaka-khalandyaka-vidiisaka, and 
Selubandha) are prominent among the dramatists of the post-Independence 
period. The most significant playwright of the fiftiesand the sixties was, of course, 
Mohan Rakesh (1925-75), twice winner of thc Sangit-Natak Akademi Award 
(1958, 1968). He wrote three full-length plays, namely, Asadha Ka Eka Dina 
(1959), Laharon Ke Rajahamsa (1964), and Adhe-adhure (1969). The setting for 
Laharon Ke Rdjahamsa is historical; the plot is based on the Saundarananda by 
Aévaghosa. His Adhe-adhure seeks to probe the intricacies of the modern 
mind. The Hindi-speaking arca, however, still lacks an organized stage, al- 
though it is rich in film plays of doubtful literary merit. 

It is not possible here to survey the various other aspects of modern 
Hindi literature, but there is no doubt that this literature is progressing at a very 
high speed. Literature of knowledge is being written in substantial quantity. 
Translations from different Indian and foreign languages are appearing almost 
daily. Writers from other linguistic regions of India as well as from foreign 
countries are also making original contributions in this language. All this will 
certainly enrich creative writing also. 

Today Hindi literature is undergoing a distinctive evolution of its own life- 
force and it has that integral and vital self-consciousness which is infinitely 
more valuable than all the literary conventions of the past. 
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KANNADA 
LANGUAGE AND ITS ANTIQUITY 


ANNADA is the official language of Karnataka, formerly the State of 

Mysore. According to 1971 Census, it is spoken by a population of nearly 
twenty-two million. Quite a large number of people speaking this language 
are found to be scattered all over India, specially in the adjoining States of 
Karnataka, namely, Maharastra, Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, and Kerala, 
Kannada is a highly cultivated speech belonging to the Dravidian family of 
languages to which belong three other major languages of India, Malayalam, 
Tamil, and Telugu. The antiquity of the language can safely be traced to the 
early Christian era. Reference may be made in this connexion to a few lines in 
a Greek drama found in a fragmentary papyrus of the second century A.D. from 
Oxyrrhinchus in North Egypt. One of the scenes in that drama depicts an Indian 
court where the king and his courtiers speak in a language with a highly Sans- 
kritized vocabulary. Dr Hultzsch identifies this language as early Kannada. 


PRE-PAMPA LITERATURE (BEFORE A.D. 900) 


Definite specimens of ancient Kannada are, however, available from a 
large number of early inscriptions mixed with many Sanskrit words. The style 
of these inscriptions is fairly rich in poetic fancy and facile in expression, and 
speaks of a sufficiently developed culture and ancient literary heritage. The 
earliest Kannada inscription, belonging to c. A.D. 450, was discovered at Hal- 
midi near Belur, the famous temple town of Hassan District. Its language shows 
that Kannada was by then fully developed and borrowed words freely from 
Sanskrit. The language had evidently been long employed as a medium of com- 
munication and gradually elevated to a high literary status. The next two 
centuries saw a good many inscriptions some of which are of high literary merit. 
These help us reconstruct in some measure the cultural life of Karnataka during 
the period. 

Kavir&jamárga (c. a.D. 850), the earliest available Kannada work and hence 
a landmark in the history of Kannada literature, is believed to have been written 
by Nrpatunga, a Rástraküta king of the ninth century. A work on poetics, it 
treats of grammar also incidentally. We have here an attempt to put Dandin’s 
Sanskrit Kavyddarfa into Kannada. This work proves that Kannada had, over a 


1 Cf. JRAS (1904) p. 399. Some Kannada scholars, however, do not accept this view. 
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thousand years ago, a fairly well-developed literature consisting of reputed 
works both in verse and in prose. The author, whether it was King Nrpatunga 
himself or his court poet Srivijaya as is conjectured by some scholars, mentions 
many earlier poets. 

The earliest work of real literary value is perhaps Sivakotyácárya's Vad- 
dárüdhane which is said to have been written in c. A.D. 920. Composed in a lucid 
and pleasing style, it has for its theme nineteen Jaina stories emphasizing re- 
nunciation as the highest ideal of life. Some scholars believe that this work is a 
compilation of several stories culled from one Kannada commentary on Arā- 
dhana of Sivarya (a writer of the early Christian era) and amplified with material 
gathered from Sanskrit and Prakrit anthologies. It is the only Kannada prose 
work of the time which uses native Kannada words effectively and with un- 
paralleled felicity. 


PAMPA AND HIS SUCCESSORS (c. A.D. 900—1150) 


Pampa, court poet of the Cálukya king Arikesarin II and author of the 
two great classics, Adi Purága and Vikramdrjuna-vijaya, is rightly hailed as 
the ddikavi ( first poet ) of Kannada, though there were before him poets of 
considerable importance. Born in A.p. 902, he is believed to have written his 
two works in 941 (or, according to some scholars, in 942) in which he expresses 
his passionate love for the hills and valleys of Karnataka. His first work, Adi 
Purdna, treats in great detail the life of Vrsabha, the first of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras. The well-established traditional pattern allowed him hardly any 
scope for an independent treatment of the theme or of the characters. Yet, in 
treating the incidents and the situations, he is able to bring something of his 
own into his work. Pampa’s fame, however, is virtually founded on his Vikramár- 
juna-vyaya, popularly known as Pampa-Bháraia, which is an old Kannada 
version of Vyàsa's Mahábhárata. Pampa had in view a twofold objective: first, 
to immortalize his patron, King Arikesarin, who is to him more a friend than 
a master; and second, to summarize the voluminous story of Vy4sa’s Maha- 
bhérata for the benefit of Kannada people. The poct, without cutting out any 
significant incident, has successfully condensed the vast bulk of the original 
into a compact and artistic wholc. He has, besides, shown remarkable artistic 
talent in handling the countless characters of the Mahābhārata. Though his 
hero is Arjuna, with whom he has tried to identify his patron, he has not failed 
to devote adequate attention to the other characters. His style in its brevity and 
power is unique revealing, as it does, his fine command of Sanskrit as well as 
Kannada. 

Among the three Kannada poets who have been eulogized as kavi-cakravartins 
and ratna-trayas, Ponna (c. 950) is the first kavi-cakravartin and the second of the 
ratna-trayas, Pampa being the first. A contemporary of Pampa, Ponna wrote 
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Santi Purdna, Bhuvanaika-Rémabhyudaya, and Jináksaramále, the second of which is 
unfortunately lost. The first deals with the traditional story of Sàántinátha, 
sixteenth Jaina Tirthankara. Ranna, whose famous Sahasa- Bhima-vijayam is 
more popularly known as Gadd-yuddha (c. 1000), is the third of the raina-trayas 
and the second Kavi-cakravartin. His other work is Ajita-tirthankara-purdna-tilaka 
(Ajita Purdna), composed in 993. In writing a religious work like Ajita Purána 
and a secular work like Sahasa-Bhima-vyayam, Ranna has followed the footsteps of 
Pampa. Like Pampa, he has sought to identify his patron Satyasraya, son of 
Tailapa the Cálukya king, with his Bhima whom he regards as the hero of the 
Mahabharata. Though he has givena rapid survey of the Mahābhārata in his 
work, he has concentrated more on the gadá-yuddha episode. 

Camundaraya of the same century, a minister under the Calukya king 
Ráchimalla, and famous in the history of Indian art for the colossal statue of 
Gommateávara carved out of the living rock at Sravana Belgola, has written in 
prose Trisasti-laksana-mahdpurdna, popularly known as Caámundaráya Purána 
(c. 978). It depicts the lives of the sixty-three Saldka-purusas. His work is a. con- 
densation of the Sanskrit Mahdpurdna of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. The 
Kádambari, Banabhatta’s renowned prose work in Sanskrit, was rendered into 
Kannada in campi style by Nagavarman I who probably lived towards the 
close of the tenth century. This is the first attempt and a quite successful one in 
Kannada at writing a purely secular work by a translater who could bring 
into his rendering all the grace and flavour of the original. Chando' mbudhi, 
earliest available work on prosody, is also ascribed by some scholars to the same 
author. 

Durgasimha with his Paficatantra (1031) stands out as a unique writer in the 
history of Kannada literature. His work, while throwing some new light on 
Visnusarman's Sanskrit Paficatantra, brings to light for the first time certain un- 
explored sources of the Paficatantra stories prevalent in India at the time. The 
author, for instance, says that he followed the Paficatantra as related by Vasu- 
bhaga Bhatta. It is an interesting fact that this Vasubhaga Bhatta’s tradition 
was followed in Java. Durgasirhha’s version, apart from its value to the recon- 
struction of Vasubhaga Bhatta's untraced work, is praiseworthy for its very fine 
narrative style. Nágacandra, who lived towards the close of the eleventh and 
the early part of the twelfth century, has two works to his credit, Mallinátha 
Purána and Rámácandra-carita Purána, the second of which, popularly known as 
Pampa-Rámáyana, is the earliest available Rémdyana in Kannada, following the 

tradition of the Jaina writer Vimala Süri's Prakrit work Patimacariya. It is the 

poetic qualities of this work that have earned for the author the title of 
'Abhinava Pampa’. The campá style saw in the works of Nagacandra the last 
days of its glory. 

Nayasena's Dharmamrta (c.1117) heralded a new way of thinking and writing 
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in Kannada literature. Addressed to the common man, the work seeks to convey 
ethical values through artistically woven stories, It deals with the lives of four- 
teen Jaina mahkdpurusas each of whom attained to the higher life by practising 
one of the gunavratas. Simple and direct, the poet’s language reflects contem- 
porary life. Brahmasiva, who probably lived in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, wrote Samaya-parikse, an claborate work and the first satirical and pole- 
mical piece in Kannada ridiculing the religious practices of all the non-Jaina 
sects of the day. It is perhaps one of the few poetical works whcre the super- 
stitions of people (with the exception of Jains, of course) are subjected to critical 
examination. It is indeed a trenchant but very enjoyable work. The first 
Kannada grammar was systematically written in Sanskrit satras by Nagavar- 
man II of the same century in his Karndtaka-bhasé-bhiisana. Among his other 
works, Kavydvalokana is a standard work on poctics and Abhidhdna-vastukosa is a 
lexicon. His influence can be traced in subsequent writers on scientific subjects 
like Janna, and especially grammarians like Kesirája. Achanna’s Vardha- 
mana Purana, which follows the traditional manner both in its narrative and 
in its style, is the first among the independent works dealing with the life of 
the twenty-fourth Tirthankara. 

Broadly speaking, the bulk of the literature of the two centuries just surveyed 
lias in its content a predominance of hcroic sentiment and in its style a certain 
classicism leaning entirely on Sanskrit. Some poets like Nayasena and Durga- 
sinha, however, tried to introducc a welcome change both in spirit and in form. 
But it is the vacanakadras and their worthy successors that really brought 
literature to the masses. 


BASAVANNA AND NEW SPIRITUAL. RENAISSANCE (c. A.D. 1150— 1400) 


A new spiritual renaissance marks the beginning of another great era in the 
cultural and religious history of Karnataka with the appearance on the horizon 
of a whole galaxy of mystics in the early years of the twelfth century. Later, 
their spiritual illumination conquered the age they lived in and left a deep 
impression on the generations that followed it. A religious mass movement 
designated Virasaivism necessitated the use of colloquial Kannada as an effective 
inedium for thc dissemination of spiritual knowledge and ethical values. Some of 
these mystics were, in essence, poets, too. A new form of literature called vacana 
was invented by them as their vehicle of expression. 

A vacana is a composition which has not the fetters of metre or rhyme but has 
internal rhythm and movement, making it poetic in spirit, though prose in 
form. Many of the vacanas are believed to have been set to music and sung, but 
tradition has not handed down to us the musical form that was employed. At 
their highest moments the vacanas are glorious outpourings of the heart, express- 
ing various moods and experiences like the yearning for, and communion with, 
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the supreme Being. At lesser moments they are employed for propagating 
morality or expounding the philosophical tenets of the system. 

Among these Virasaiva mystics Allama Prabhu is one of the highest peaks. 
An Advaitin at heart and blessed with profound spiritual knowledge, he speaks 
in a language radiant with imagery and in words of dazzling illumination. But 
the most glorious of these great mystics are Basavanna and Akkamahdadevi, 
who are two outstanding persons among the saints of any age. The vacanas 
of both of them are charged, on the one hand, with the agony for union with 
their chosen deity and, on the other, with the ecstasy of communion with the 
object of their seeking. 

Basaveévara, popularly known as Basavanna or Basava (c. A.D. 1150), was 
virtually the leader of this new religious movement. He is even considered to 
be the founder of this new religion which was highly democratic in spirit, 
though somewhat prior to this school we have a vacanakára known as Devara 
Dasimayya. It is not surprising that Basaveévara should play a leading role in 
this movement, because he had an advantage over the others, holding as he 
did the office of chief minister of a State. This apart, his exemplary sincerity 
and genuine yearning for God lent him the authority to lead hundreds of 
seckers of Truth. In fine points of poetry and musical quality, his compositions 
are unsurpassed in the whole range of Kannada literature. 

Though not so extensive as the compositions of other vacanakáras, those of 
Akkamahadevi are unique in their richness of poetry and melody. She re- 
nounced the world, left her royal husband, and like Lallà Didi of Kashmir 
wandered about among the woods of Srisaila in search of the supreme Being. 
Among this group of mystic poets Siddharáma forms a class by himself; for, a 
karmayogin to all appearances, he was in reality a jánayogin devoting himself 
all the time tothe service of his fellow men without ever forgetting his allegiance 
to the Lord. 

The new religious movement, which added not only bulk but also quality 
to Kannada literature, encouraged women for the first time to participate in reli- 
gious discussions held in public and to write vacanas. Women were given equal 
status with men in religious leadership and some of them took a leading part in 
the religious discussions that took place in the seminars of the mystics known as 
anubhdva-gostht. Another great contribution of this movement was to give to 
men of all castes and ranks a status of equality which was probably never 
known before in this country except at the time of Gautama Buddha. Káyakave 
kaildsa (which means ‘work is heaven’ or ‘service is salvation’) was the gospel 
of this movement. One's own appointed duty performed with dedication, how- 
ever humble it might be, was believed to be the means to Self-realization. It was 
enough if one was a devotee of God. All devotees received equal reverence from 
the greatest of these great saints such as Allama Prabhu or Basavanna. 
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In the literary field these mystic teachers dispensed with ornamental langu- 
age and the traditional types and forms with which the epic works of the past 
were associated. For, in their view it was the substance that lent dignity to the 
form and raiscd it to the level of poetry. Harihara, a great writer of the 
thirteenth century, brought about two revolutions by deviating from the beaten 
track in both content and form of literature. Instead of eulogizing kings and 
their exploits, he sang of the glories of God and His devotees. The metrical 
experiments which he carried out make onc feel that he was the progenitor of 
modern metres. He found that the mdtrd-gana suits the genius of Kannada much 
better than the aksara-gana which used to be borrowed from Sanskrit. And he 
composed the major part of his poetry in the ragafe metre which may be des- 
cribed as ‘rhymed blank verse’. He told the lives of saints, of the remote as 
well as immediate past. When the verse narrative seemed to be too long, he 
would change over to prose in order to break the monotony. Basavardjadevara- 
ragale, Nambiyannana-ragale, and Pugpa-ragale are amongst his best works. Besides 
using this new form of his own creation which may perhaps be called ragale 
campi, hc also used the traditional campi in writing his Girijà-kalyána-mahápraban- 
dham probably in order to demonstrate that he could easily wield this difficult 
medium. Bhakti is the motivating force in the entire gamut of his poetry. 

Raghavanka, a nephew and disciple of Harihara, further extended his 
innovations by evolving and perfecting a new indigenous metre known as 
satpadi. Indeed, he has been considered the pioneer of satpadi. Like his master, 
he too gave expression to his devotion to God which hasan appeal to the 
common man. His available works are Hariscandra-kávya, Somanátha-carile, and 
Siddharáma-carite. Two more pieces, also ascribed to him, Sarabha-caritra and 
Harihara-mahattva, have, however, not yet been discovered. 

While these innovations in content, style, and metre went on, there were 
quite a few writcrs who were still devoted to the old campi style. Nemicandra 
(c. 1200), who wrote Lildvati-prabandham and JVeminátha-carite, and Rudrabhatta 
(1172-1219), who wrote jagannátha-vijaya, may be cited as examples. Mention 
must also be made of Palkurike Somanatha, another poet of this period, who 
is said to have written several works. The next poet of mark is Janna whose 
father Sumanobága was also a poet. Mallikarjuna (c. 1245), compiler of the first 
poetic anthology, namely, Sükti-sudharnava, and Nagavarman n and Kesiraja, 
the two famous grammarians, were all his close relations. Living in such a 
scholarly atmosphere of poets and grammarians, it was only natural that 
Janna should produce works of very high merit. His Yasodhara-cartte (1209) is 
still one of the most popular poems of Kannada literature. The scholarly 
Anantanátha Purána on the life of the fourteenth Tirthankara is also an important 


work of Janna. . a 
ies an poet of this century deserving special mention 1$ Andayya 
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(c. 1235) who followed the usual campi style but with great deviations both in 
content and in language. His Aabbigara-káva, known also as Sobagina-suggi 
(‘Harvest of Beauty’) and as Kávana-gella (‘Cupid’s Conquest’), is unique in its 
language as it does not use a single Sanskrit word in its pure or tatsama form. 
The poet's vocabulary throughout is either pure Kannada or modified Sanskrit 
(tadbhava), making this poem a remarkable tour de force for the Kannada 
language, which cannot ordinarily do without a considerable Sanskrit element. 
Keégiraja (c. 1260) is a literary figure of importance of this age. He is the 
author of Sabda-mani-darpana (‘Bejewelled Mirror of Words’). Primarily a gram- 
marian, he has exhibited keen poetic sensibilities by selecting excellent poetic 
passages to illustrate his sütras or rules some of which are perhaps his own compo- 
sitions. We have a chain of assorted poets in Kannada language after Kesirája. 
Kumudendu (c. 1275), for instance, presented the Rama story in his Kumudendu 
Rámáyana composed in safpadi metre. Then comes Ratta Kavi (c. 1300) whose 
Raíta-mata or Ratta-Sütra deals with natural phenomena such as rain, earth- 
quake, planets, lightning, and omens. Punydsrava of Nagaraja (c. 1331) contains 
fifty-two tales from the lives of mythological heroes with a view to illustrating 
the duties of a householder. Khagendra-mani-darpana of Mangaraja I (c. 1360) 
is a book on medicine. Madhura (c. 1385), court poet of Harihara of Vijaya- 
nagara, wrote Dharmanátha Puréna portraying the legend of the fifteenth Tirthan- 
kara. Asva-vaidya of Abhinava Candra (c. 1400) is a book dealing with horses. 


KUMARA VYASA AND HIS SUCCESSORS (A.D. 1400—1800) 


To the first half of the fifteenth century belongs one of the greatest poets of 
Kannada literature. He is Naranappa, popularly known as Kumara Vyasa, 
who has written in safpadi metre the first ten parvans of thc Mahábhárata. He has 
named his work Karndtaka- Bhárata-kathá-mafijari, but it is popularly known as 
Kumdra Vyasa Bharaia or Gadugina. He is ecstatic in discussing devotion to God. 
And he is equally great in describing the spectacular battles of the Bharata war. 
The richness of the Kannada language as well as of the bhàmini satpadi were fully 
exploited by Kumara Vyàsa. His skill in metaphor won him the epithet rüpaka- 
sdmrajya-cakravartin or ‘the king of metaphor’. No other work has been recited so 
much, nor so much admired and enjoyed as Kumara Vyasa’s Bhárata. Even 
unlettered villagers all over Karnataka have heard, and are familiar with, 
some touching episode or other from this wonderful work. Kumara VyAsa’s 
Bharata is a folk-epic in the truest sense. He is, indeed, the Tulasidasa and the 
Krttivasa of Kannada literature. 

Camarasa, another important poet of the fifteenth century, wrote a popular 
work, Prabhu-lifiga-lile, in which he treated the life of Allama Prabhu, the great 
mystic saint and vacanakára of the twelfth century, who had by then become 
a legendary figure. 
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Nijaguna'Sivayogin (c. seventeenth century) has seven works to his credit, 
six of which have come to be known as the Saf Sdstras. His Viveka-cintdmant is 
perhaps the first attempt to compile an encyclopaedia in Kannada language. 
Two more poets of his time have captured the hearts of all lovers of 
literature in Karnataka. One of them is Laksmiéa, whose work is popularly 
known as Jaimini-Bhárata. Yudhisthira's asvamedha sacrifice is the main 
theme of this work. The other poet is Ratnákara Varpi. Besides his minor 
works like Ratndkara-sataka, Triloka-fataka, and Apardjitefeara-fataka, he wrote 
Bhdratesa-vaibhava, a work that immortalized him. It has been written in an 
indigenous popular metre called sáfgatya. The main theme of the work is the 
story of Bharata, son of Vrsabha, the first Tirthankara. The poet has 
deviated from the traditional tenets of Jainism in attempting a harmonization 
of bhoga (enjoyment) and ¢ydga (renunciation), which has been highly 
commended by many critics. 

Nafijundakavi made Kumara Rama, one of the popular princes of Karna- 
taka, the hero of his work Rámanátha-carite which was also written in sdagatya 
metre. This is one of the few Kannada works where actual history forms the 
basis of a poetical composition. 

Karnataka now had another upsurge of devotion known as the Haridasa 
movement? with the advent of a group of saint-singers like Purandaradasa 
and Kanakadàsa. The Haridasas sang the glory of the Lord in hundreds of 
musical compositions. These songs are a perennial spiritual inspiration to all 
devotees in Karnataka. Purandaradàsa has a special place of honour among 
the Haridásas, as he was the originator of a system of music now known as the 
Karnàtaka-sangita (the South Indian style of music as distinguished from the 
Hindustani style of North India). A great many of the compositions of the 
Haridàsas are ethical and moral in character. 

Though many new forms had been tried with success by many poets, the 
campü still had its fascination for a few. Sadakgaradeva is one of them. His 
Rájasekhara-vilàsa is written mainly to illustrate the protective power of the 
Lord's name. Vrsabhendia-vijaya and Sabara-fankara-vilàsaa are two more works 
of his. 

Among the many royal patrons of literature, Cikkadevaraja, a ruler of the 
Mysore Wodeyar dynasty, was not only a poet himself but a great patron of poets 
as well. His Cikkadevaraja Binnapam is an excellent philosophical and devotional 
piece. Another work of his is Gita-Gopála. Cikupadhyaya, Tirumalarya, and 
a good number of poets of this period wrote many poems which were of great 


t This order of the D&sas (servants of God) was built up by a regular band of saintly souls, who 
dedicated themselves to the service of the Lord and, singing the praises of Hari, wandered from one 
end of the country to the other. These saints of the Dasa order centred their affections on Viththala or 
Hari of Pandharpur as the patron deity of their order.— Vide CHI, Vol. IV, p. 349. 
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contemporary appeal. The bulk of these writings is mythological in nature. 
The first Kannada drama, Mitravinda-Govinda, was written by Singararya. 

Kannada literature has some women poets of considerable distinction. One 
of them is Honnamma, a maid-in-waiting in the palace of Cikkadevarája. 
Her Hadibadeya-dharma (‘Tenets for Chaste and Devoted Wives’) is written in 
sdtigatya metre. It is a work intended to present an ideal of conduct for women 
in their domestic life. Apother poetess of the same period, Helavanakatte 
Giriyamma, wrote a few smaller works among which the poem on the episode 
of Candrahása is the best known. 

A unique poet, although not much is known about him, is Sarvajfia 
Mürti. His real name is said to have been Pugpadatta. He composed 
hundreds of ethical verses known as Sarvajfia-padagaju in the tripadi metre, 
whose poetic quality is admitted. As a popular poet with an ethical mission, 
he reminds one of Vemana of Telugu literature and Tiruvalluvar of Tamil 
literature. 

There is a vast bulk of folk-literature in Kannada. In these compositions 
of many an unknown poet the entire gamut of tender emotions from human 
love to love of the supreme Being has been well depicted. Most of them are 
composed in triplets, though other characteristic indigenous metres are not 
excluded. It is a significant fact that the mass of this folklore formed the basis 
of much of modern Kannada literature. 


MODERN KANNADA LITERATURE 


Like all other modern Indian languages, Kannada derived its inspiration 
from English literature during the nineteenth century as a result of which various 
literary forms were borrowed by Kannada literature. À considerable part of the 
subject-matter of this literature of the renaissance related to the revolutionary 
social changes that were taking place in India. Science and technology had 
their impact on the numerous works that were written. At the same time, 
however, the old Puranic and religious themes were also cultivated in the same 
measure as before. 

Two poets are often hailed as the heralds of modern Kannada literature. 
They are Kempu Narayana and ‘Muddanna’. Kempu Narayana has written in 
prose the story of Visdkhadatta’s Sanskrit play Mudráráksasa under the title of 
Mudrámafijusá (1823). This is virtually the first prose work of modern Kannada 
literature and may be said to be the first historical romance in Kannada. 
‘Muddanna’ is the pseudonym of Nandalike Lakshminarayanappa. His Sri 
Réma-Pattabhiseka is in satpadi, whereas his other two works, Adbhuta-Rámáyaga 
and Sri Rámáfvamedham, are in prose. His style is rather heavy; it is relieved, 
however, by delightful humour often blended with exquisite pathos. 

Basavappa Sastri, a poet of the court of Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar III 
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(1868-94) of Mysore, devoted his energies mainly to translations and adapta- 
tions from Sanskrit, which, in their excellence, read like original creations. His 
translation of Abhijfiána-Sakuntala is not merely the first of its kind in Kannada, 
but is unsurpassed even to this day as a masterpiece. Besides translating 
Kálidása's other plays, Basavappa Sastri adapted Shakespeare's Othello into 
Kannada. He was thus a pioneer in bringing European literature to Kannada, 
although he did not know either English or any other European language. 

Hattiyangadi Narayana Rao published several translations from Shakes- 
peare and other English poets, and in this way a rich variety of themes (that 
were to be found in them) were brought to Kannada readers. Translations 
from sister languages were also made on a large scale. Galaganatha, himself an 
original novelist, popularized historical novels by translating some vigorously 
nationalistic historical novels from Marathi. B. Venkatacharya learnt Bengali 
and translated, even as they were published, the novels of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee and the works of Romesh Chandra Dutt and other Bengali writers. 
M. S. Puttanna, hailed as the first original novelist of Kannada literature, 
wrote several novels of considerable merit, his Màdiddunno Maharáya being 
the best-known among them. In all these efforts it was of course English 
literature that provided the chief fount of inspiration. 

Some of the modern poets strove consciously to break away from tradition 
both in content and in form. One of the earliest poets to abandon the fetters of 
rhyme (which had all along been considered an integral part of poetry) was 
Manjeswar Govinda Pai. 

The new trends and achievements of contemporary Kannada literature 
do not admit of easy classification. Hence only a brief account of the various 
literary forms created in the present century can be given here. 


POETRY 


The credit for opening out new horizons in modern Kannada poetry goes 
chiefly to B. M. Srikanthayya, known throughout Karnataka as ‘Sri’. A 
professor of English and an accredited scholar not only in English but also in 
Kannada literature, ‘Sri’ was a poet of remarkable merit. Like Harihara of old, 
‘Sri’ felt convinced that metres of three, four, and five mdirds together with 
their permutations would suit best the genius of the Kannada language. He 
also realized that breaking off from the rather unwieldy satpadis and vritas, which 
were fashionable in the earlier generations, would give the modern poet a 
greater freedom to experiment and provide him with a greater variety of form. 
He translated some of the best-known lyrics of several English poets, inventing 
for each piece a metre that suited it best. The success he achieved was immediate, 
and many other poets of his generation followed his example. Besides his 
Gitega]u, a collection of English lyrics done into Kannada, his original pieces 
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were published under the title of Honganasuglu. He wrote the play Asvatthéman, 
modelled on Ajax of Sophocles. He translated the Persae of Sophocles under the 
name of Párasikaru. He also condensed and gave dramatic form to Ranna's 
famous poem Gadé-yuddha. 

Two other persons who experimented in translating English and Sanskrit 
poets were Hattiyangadi Narayana Rao and S. G. Narasimhachar. A number 
of younger writers were also composing poems on new themes in modern metres. 
Panje Mangesa Rao, Manjeswar Govinda Pai, and ‘Srinivasa’ are some of the 
names closely associated with this glorious dawn of modern Kannada poetry. 
Their successors in this field were, however, greater poets. They are K. V. 
Puttappa (‘Ku-vem-pu’), Dattatreya Ramachandra Bendre ('Ambikáta- 
nayadatta’), and P. T. Narasimhachar (‘Pu-ti-na’). All the three were 
honoured with the awards of the Sahitya Akademi, and the first two with the 
Jnanpith Award. Nature and man, spiritual experiences and religious ideals, 
society and social revolution—these are the preoccupations of modern poets. 
The poetry of ‘Ku-vem-pu’ in its quality, no less than in its quantity, is un- 
surpassed. His unique gift to Kannada literature is his Sri Ramdyana-darsanam. 
This is an epic written in the grand style, in blank verse running to 25,000 lines, 
on the traditional theme of the Rámayana. But his approach is entirely new, 
spiritually, aesthetically, and mystically, and hence it opens out new horizons. 
Bendre is best known in the first instance for his lyrics, many of which, 
written in the peculiar dialect of his area, have a delightful melody of their 
own. Extremely sensitive to the joys and sorrows of his fellow men, Bendre is, 
indeed, a true poet of the people. ‘Pu-ti-na’ with his deep roots in the tradition 
and mythology of the land, has sung largely of the aspiration of the human 
soul to reach the Divine. Nature and God are the twin motifs of his poetry. 

D. V. Gundappa, who is well known as ‘D.V.G.’ in Karnataka and beyond, 
is a great figure among our modern men of letters. His Umarana Osage, a trans- 
lation of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam, is superb. Belürina Silábülikeyaru is a chain 
of lyrics describing the world-famous images of the dancing damsels at the 
Hoysala temple of Belur. Set to music by the poet himself, the poem has entered 
into the repertoire of professional musicians and dancers. His matchless 
mastery of a variety of metres, including the classical, is revealed in his Sri Rdma- 
pariksanam, his anthem on the first Independence Day and his elegiac tribute 
to Mahatma Gandhi on his martyrdom. But the poet's greatest piece is 
undoubtedly Manku-Timmana-kagga, which is perhaps the greatest philo- 
sophical poem not only in Kannada but in any modern Indian language. With 
his deep humanism, felicitous imagery, keen intellect, and sparkling wit, the 
poet embodies in this many-splendoured tapestry of 945 verses his vision of the 
cosmos, of the human world in its relation to the universe and of the signi- 
ficance of man's life on this planet of ours. Enshrining the poet's philosophy of 
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life, this marvellous poem, singularly free from all taint of didacticism, provides 
guideposts for man's march on his onward journey, warning him of pitfalls and 
slippery patches and filling him with solace, hope, and joy. V. Sitaramayya 
(V. Si’), Kandengodlu Sankarabhatta, Anandakanda, V. K. Gokak, *Madhura- 
chenna', R. S. Mugali, S. R. Ekkundi, and M. V. Sitaramayya are some other 
contemporaries who have contributed their share to the growth of modern 
Kannada poetry. The lyrics of “V. Si’ are lovely specimens set to music by the 
poet himself. 

The force and beauty of colloquial Kannada were also exploited to the 
fullest extent by G. P. Rajaratnam. In Ratnana-padagalu and .Nágana-padagalu, 
two of his poetical collections, he has shown how a genuine and able poet can 
express diverse moods and thoughts in the utterly unsophisticated and colloquial 
language of unlettered folk, even as Burns, with his Scottish dialect, did in 
English. Homely family life and affection, in all its aspects, has been treated by 
K. S. Narasimhaswamy. His Maisüru Mallige, which was followed by several 
other fine collections of poems, has brought the poet great popularity. 

The wave of modernism in poetry, which gathered strength since the late 
thirties, has swept many a poet off his feet. Gopalakrishna Adiga, a poet with 
powerful imagination and rich vocabulary, is the leader of this modernist 
trend. T. S. Eliot and other modernist poets of the West are the ideals of this 
school. All the characteristics of modernism, hailed as poetic virtues, may be 
said to have found abundant expression in Adiga’s poems. B. C. Ramachandra 
Sarma, U. R. Anantamurthy, P. Lankesh, Purnachandra Tejaswi, Chandra- 
sekhar Kambar, Sumatindra Nadig, Chandrasekhar Patil, and some other 
poets of this school have been striving to establish modernism in poetry. 

G. S. Sivarudrappa and Channavira Kanavi two poets who had started 
their poetic career in what used to be called the romantic style of the renais- 
sance generation, seem to be leaning in recent years towards a union of the 
romanticism of the earlier generation with the modernism of the present. K. S. 
Nisar Ahmed is another poet of present-day Kannada literature with a powerful 
and simple style, who stands out with distinction for his exploitation of Purápic 
images to give expression to his own experiences. 


NOVEL 


One of the literary forms in which modern Kannada is fairly rich is the novel. 
K. Sivarama Karanta, A. N. Krishna Rao (‘A-na-kr’), T. R. Subba Rao (‘Ta- 
ra-su’), Krishna Murthy Puranik, V. M. Inamdar, ‘Triveni’, Niranjana, Basava- 
raja Kattimani, Korati Srinivasa Rao, B. Puttaswamiah and S. L. Bhyrappa 
are writers who have extended the field of the Kannada novel by the quantity 
of their works as well as by their relatively high quality. Sivarama Karanta is 
indisputably the most outstanding novelist of Kannada literature. His philo- 
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sophy of life as revealed in his novels is the direct outcome of his intimate 
association with his fellow men. His Maraji Mannige ("Back to the Soil’) is almost 
an epic in prose involving three generations, which reminds one of the Forsyte 
Saga of John Galsworthy. The credit of writing the first great and volumi- 
nous novel in Kannada, Kanüru Subbamma Hepgaditi, goes to *Ku-vem-pu'. In 
this as well as in his second recent novel Malegalalli Madumagaju, the unique 
rural life of Malnad, which is fast disappearing, has been portrayed in all its 
variegated colour including the flavour of the local dialect. 

There are some other novelists whose output has been rather small—some 
of them having written only one or two novels—but who have gained some 
distinction through their work. Rao Bahadur among them has made a new 
experiment with admirable success in his Grámáyana, where a whole generation 
takes the place of the ‘hero’. ‘Srinivasa’ (Masti Venkatesa Iyengar), though 
pre-eminently a writer of short stories, has shown in his two novels, Cennabasava 
JVàyaka and Cikavira Rájendra, that he can handle the novel with equal ease. 
Mirji Anna Rao's Nisarga is in a class by itself. Bhyrappa's VarmJsa-vrksa and 
U. R. Anantamurthy’s Samskára are notable contributions, both of them 
having been filmed. Bhyrappa's recent novel Datu has been honoured with the 
national award by the Sahitya Akademi. Sankar Mokasi Punekar and 
Yasavanta Chittala are other prominent writers in the field. V. K. Gokak, 
who has tried his hand at many literary forms including the diary, has achieved 
considerable success with his Samarasave Fivana, which is perhaps the most 
voluminous novel written in Kannada so far. Basavaraja Kattimani, who 
wields a vigorous pen as a novelist, has narrated in several of his novels the 
dramatic story of our national struggle for independence. Devudu Narasimha 
Sastry’s Mahdbrahmana and Mahdksatriya are good specimens of what may be 
called mythological novels, while Puttaswamiah's Krdnit Kalydna and Virakesari 
Sitarama Sastry’s Daulat and Nagarada Rani are historical novels of a high order. 
Several authors like “Triveni’ have tried their hand with commendable success 
at the modern psychological novel too, Among Kannada novelists there are a 
good many women writers including ‘Triveni’—M. K. Indira, Niladevi, 
Jayalakshmi, H. V. Savitramma, for instance. 


SHORT STORY 


Masti Venkatesa Iyengar (‘Srinivasa’) is the first fiction writer in Kannada 
whose themes are original and indigenous in character. Since it was he who 
blazed this new trail in Kannada literature, he is naturally regarded as the 
father of the modern Kannada short story. A. Sitaram (‘Ananda’), who approa- 
ches Masti in excellence, has, however, written very little. Gorur Ramaswamy 
Iyengar has, in a number of masterly short stories and essays, portrayed the 
life of the rural people on the banks of the Hemavati and, with his inimitable 
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humour, brought to life a whole host of rustic characters. *'As$vattha', *Clhadu- 
ranga', and ‘Sadaéiva’ are a few other writers who have contributed to the 
growth of this literary form. Purnachandra Tejaswi and U. R. Anantamurthy 
have tried, with much success, to carry the technique of the short story further. 
These writers of short stories infused into Kannada prose a certain simplicity, 
directness, and vigour which it had never known before. Anantamurthy with his 
remarkable imagination bids fair to carry this medium to still higher levels of 
excellence. Among the modernists, Purnachandra Tejaswi is by far the best 
writer of short stories, his Abachürina Post Officu being a significant contribution 
to this popular form. 


DRAMA 


It is strange that in the vast bulk of Kannada literature with its wide variety, 
the drama was conspicuous by its absence until the nineteenth century. What 
is more, it is only in the second quarter of the present century that original 
Kannada plays began to be written. Certain mythological plays were no doubt 
written for the stage by erudite pandits like N. Srikanta Sastri and Bellave 
Narahari Sastri, but original plays bearing on the problems of contemporary 
society came to be written much later. T. P. Kailasam (Tollu-gatti, Home Rule, 
etc.), a genius if ever there was one, tried a great many experiments in drama. 
The intimate knowledge he had gained as a student in London of the English 
stage stood him in good stead in carrying out his experiments. He held undispu- 
ted sway over the amateur Kannada stage for almost a quarter of a century. 
School and college audiences had special fascination for his plays. A fountain of 
humour and a master of pathos, he tackled social problems from a new angle and 
created a whole galaxy of comic characters. He wrote in a language that had a 
great appeal to people of urban society. It was an anglicized Kannada spoken 
by the English-educated men and women of the day the vogue of which 
has gradually been on the decline. M. R. Srinivasa Murthy's Ndgarika and 
Dharma-duranta, Devudu Narasimha Sastry’s Naciketà and C. K. Venkataramiah's 
Mandodari are celebrated original plays relating to this period. Parasurdma of 
‘D.V.G.’ is a lovely play which presents the celebrated epic character in a new 
light. Although written in the thirties, it has been published recently. Sriranga 
is another dramatist who has written a considerable number of plays (Safijivini, 
Sduttri, Kelu Janamejaya, etc.) dealing largely with the common evils of con- 
temporary society. He is likely to be remembered by students of literature, 
especially for his novel experimentation in the technique of drama and his preoc- 
cupation with social problems. A good many poetic plays and operas have also 
been written by various writers. Bera]ga Kora], a poetic drama of ‘Ku-vem-pu’, 
deals with the famous Ekalavya episode of the Mahdbhdraia. It gives a novel 
and penetrating insight into the episode as well as the motivations of the princi- 
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pal characters. P. T. Narasimhachar (‘Pu-ti-na’) is the veritable king of the 
Kannada opera. His Gokula-nirgamana introduced him to the Kannada world as 
a poet of great imagination and matchless poetic sensibilities. Since its publica- 
tion, he has composed several other operas like Ahalyd, Sabari, and Harinabhi- 
sarana. Hamsa-Damayanti, his latest collection of operas, has won him the Sahitya 
Akademi Award. His great knowledge of the art and science of music has 
enabled him to bring about a happy blending of charming music with exquisite 
poetry. i 

Sivarama Karanta (Garbha Gudi) has, in several of his plays, tried to intro- 
duce the rhythm of spoken prose into the conversation of his characters. 
‘Parvatavani’, A. N. Murthy Rao, B. Sitarama Sastry (‘Ksirasagara’) 
and N. Kasturi have enriched Kannada drama with several adaptations of 
English plays or English versions of European plays. A. N. Murthy Rao’s Asddha- 
bhüti, a masterly adaptation of Moliére's Tartuffe, excels the original in some 
respects. The translation of Shakespeare's Macbeth by ‘D. V.G’ is another 
excellent specimen. 

As in the fields of poetry, the novel, and the short story, so also in that of 
drama, several experiments are being tried by certain writers with modernist 
leanings. Kirtinatha Kurtokoti's A Mane (‘That House’) has proved a success. 
Another prominent playwright of the modernist school is Girish Karnad. He 
has written Tughlak, Yayáti, and Hayavadana which are plays of great merit. 


ESSAY AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


A. N. Murthy Rao is an essayist par excellence ranking with the greatest 
English writers of the century like Gardiner or Lucas. S. Krishna Sharma, 
with the excellent pen-portraits entitled Kuladipakaru and Dipa-mále, another 
collection of his brilliant essays, has revealed himself as a master of modern 
Kannada prose. His Paficavati is a valuable contribution to Gandhian 
literature in Kannada, Vamana Bhatta, M. Rama Rao, S. Anantanarayana, 
P. T. Narasimhachar, N. Prahlada Rao, and H. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar 
(‘Echcheske’) are some of the well-known writers who have made valuable 
contributions to the growth of this branch of Kannada literature. 
V. Sitaramayya's Pampa-ydtre, dwelling on the past glories of the Vijaya- 
nagara empire, is the best specimen of poetic prose in modern Kannada 
literature. ‘D. V. G.’ with his Gopdla Krsna Gokhale and Puttappa with his 
Vivekananda take the foremost place among Kannada biographers. The former's 
Fivana-dharma-yoga, for which he was honoured with the award of the Sahitya 
Akademi, is a valuable interpretation of the Bhagavad-Gità expounding the 
relevance of this great scripture to modern life. 

Literary criticism as a systematic branch of Kannada literature developed 
only during the present century. Great contributions to this field were made 
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by B. M. Srikantayya, A. R. Krishna Sastri, T. S. Venkanniah, and T. N. 
Srikantayya, whose Káyya-mimárise is a classic, the like of which is rarely to be 
found in any other modern Indian language. M. R. Srinivasa Murthy's Bhakti- 
bhandari-Basavannanavaru and Vacana-dharma-sára are valuable critical works on 
ViraSaiva literature. Quite a large number of writers are doing admirable work 
in this sphere. To mention but a few names, they include Masti Venkatesh 
lyengar, Beridre, D. V. Gundappa, S. V. Ranganna (who has been honoured 
with the award of the Sahitya Akademi for his vacana collection, Raviga- 
binnapa), ‘Ku-vem-pu’, R. R. Diwakar, C. K. Venkataramaiah, M. R. Srinivasa 
Murthy, V. K. Gokak, K. D. Kurtukoti, D. J. Gowda, and H. M. Nayak. 

It was the pioneering work of Lewis Rice, the great epigraphist, and of 
Rev. Kittel, Rev. Reeve, Rev. Bucher, Rev. Ziegler, and John Garrett, the great 
lexicographers, that made it possible for a host of great scholars to conduct 
historical and linguistic research on a large scale. Kittel’s Kannada-English 
Dictionary is, beyond doubt, a monumental work left for posterity to study and 
admire. R. Narasimhacharya, Manjeswara Govinda Pai, T. N. Srikantayya, 
D. L. Narasimhachar, and A. N. Upadhye are outstanding names of the prece- 
ding generation, while reputed scholars who have made, and are still making, 
substantial contributions to this field are: A. Venkatasubbiah, S. B. Joshi, K. G. 
Kundanagara, T. S. Shama Rao, G. Varadaraja Rao, and M. Chida- 
nandamurthy. 

Rev. Channappa Uttangi and T. G. Halakatti have earned the gratitude of 
all Kannada-speaking people for their great service in collecting and editing 
the literary treasures of the past. Uttangi has given us an authentic version of 
Sarvajfia’s vacanas, while Halakatti has edited and published a vast number of 
vacanas and ragajes of different writers in this field. 

R. Narasimhachar's Kavicarite is the earliest attempt to present a history 
of Kannada literature. R. S. Mugali's short work on the subject entitled Kannada 
Sahitya Caritre has since been followed by detailed histories which are being 
published by the universities of Karnataka. 

S. V. Parameswara Bhatta has brought the whole of Kālidāsa and Bhasa 
into Kannada, besides being a poet of mark, who has made a rich contribution 
to Kannada not only through his lyrics but through his vacanas strung together 
under the title Pámara. K. Krishnamurthy has made some valuable translations. 


TULU AND KODAGI 


Neither Tulu nor Kodagi has a script of its own. Hence these languages do 
not possess any ancient literary works. There is, of course, a good deal of folk- 
literature in the two languages. A certain Appachchu Kavi of the present century 
has written a few works in Kodagi language. There are in Tulu quite a number 
of yaksagdnas developed on popular themes of South Kanara. 
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4 THE LANGUAGE 


POKEN mainly in Jammu and Kashmir by about 2.5 million (according 

to the 1971 Census), Kashmiri is one of the Indo-Iranian languages of the 
Union of India, and an important one in many ways. It has been nourished by 
both Sanskrit and Persian literary traditions over the centuries. Early Kashmiri 
literature shows leanings towards mystic and spiritual subjects. But, apart from 
compositions in the mystic vein on Brahmanical (Saivite) and Islamic (Sufi) 
themes, Kashmiri 1s particularly rich in short lyrics on life and nature. There 
are also a large number of long poems in Kashmiri, both of Sanskrit and Persian 
inspiration, and there is in present-day Kashmiri quite a noteworthy literary 
upsurge. 

In its basic stratum at least, Kashmiri belongs to the Dardic branch of 
the Indo-Iranian group of languages. But Indo-Aryan (Sanskritic) Prakrits and 
Apabhramfa from the midland and from northern Punjab profoundly modi- 
fied the Dardic bases of Kashmiri, so that one might say that the Kashmiri 
language is a result of a very large over-laying of a Dardic base with Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskritic) elements. 

Throughout the whole of the first thousand years after Christ, Kashmir «was 
within the orbit of Sanskrit, and Kashmiri scholars, particularly during the 
second half of these thousand years, made their important contributions to 
Sanskrit literature. The names of Dàmodara, Abhinavagupta, Kalhana, Bilhana, 
and others are pre-eminent in the history of Sanskrit literature. Kashmir also 
developed its Trika system of Saiva Tantric philosophy, which had points of 
contact with the Saiva Siddhànta of the Tamil land, far away in the south. 
The development of the Kashmiri language proper took place around a.p.1200. 
It is presumed that before the emergence of Kashmiri as a distinct language, 
there were Prakrit and Apabhrarnféa stages of Kashmiri. But there are no 
specimens of what may be called a Kashmiri Prakrit and a Kashmiri Apa- 
bhrarhfa. Only half a line in three words of what may be described as Kashmiri 
Apabhrarhga has been found in the Rajatarargini of Kalhana (twelfth century) 

The history of Kashmiri literature, as of the language, may be divided into 
the following three broad periods: 


1 It runs thus: Ravigassa he]u digna (or dinnu), ‘the village of Helu has been given to Rahga’, which 
in Modern Kashmiri would be Rargas Ayulu dyunu. 
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(1) Old Kashmiri, from a.p. 1200 to 1500; 
(ii) Middle Kashmiri, from a.p. 1500 to 1800; 
(iii) New or Modern Kashmiri, after a.n. 1800. 

Old Kashmiri presented a language with a very full phonetic character, 
but from Middle Kashmiri times there were some very extensive vowel-changes, 
through umlaut and other sound-laws being operative, which changed the 
nature of Old Kashmiri and made it almost a different language. 

Prior to the Old Kashmiri period, we have evidence of Indo-Aryan Prakrit 
and Apabhrarnáa both being used for literary compositions by Kashmiri scholars, 
side by side with Sanskrit. Thus there is a work in Sanskrit by the great Sans- 
krit scholar, Abhinavagupta (c. A.D. 950-1025), the Tantrasára, in which at the 
end of each verse section (dhnika), there are two verses in some kind of Apabhra- 
rn$a. We have seventy-six verses in all in this language, but it does not show any 
specific Kashmiri character. Then, again, there is another work known as the 
Mahdrtha-maitjari by Mahesvaránanda, which consists of seventy-one distichs 
in Prakrit (it is not the language of Kashmir but is Máhárástri Prakrit), and this 
work has been found in two recensions, both of which have been published, 
one from Srinagar in Kashmir and the other from Trivandrum in Kerala. This 
work in all likelihood belongs to a period before A.D. 1200 and may be imme- 
diately after Abhinavagupta. 


OLD. KASHMIRI : A.D. 1200—1500 


The earliest compositions so far available in Kashmiri would appear to be 
the ninety-four four-line stanzas found in a Sanskrit work called the Mahdnaya- 
prakása by Sitikantha Acdrya. G. A. Grierson, following a Kashmiri scholar, 
thought that this work belonged to the fourth quarter of the fifteenth century ; 
but a closer study of the subject-matter as well as the language, with some in- 
ternal evidence from the name and the title of the author, will go to show that 
the work is much older. The subject-matter of these verses is highly abstruse, 
dealing, with the Saiva Tantric philosophy as current in Kashmir as its most 
popular faith, and it belongs to the period of religion and thought of the times of 
Abhinavagupta and his followers. It is easy to see that the language here 1s 
something very archaic when compared with Modern Kashmiri. It is like Old 
English (or Anglo-Saxon) beside Modern English. It is even more ancient than 
the language of the poems of Lalla Didi or Lall Ded of the fourteenth century as 
preserved in old manuscripts. The position of these verses in the history of the 
Kashmiri language is analogous to that of the carydpadas in Old Bengali. P. N. 
Pushp, who agrees that the work may go back to the thirteenth century,? has 
discovered another work of unknown date, the Chumma-sampradiya, giving 


3 Cf. his article on ‘Kashmiri Literature’ in Contemporary Indian Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New 
Delhi, 1957), p. 114. 
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seventy-four verses, which in their language and in their subject-matter also 
belong to the age of the Mahdnaya-prakdsa. 

These two works give us the oldest specimens of Kashmiri, and in all likeli- 
hood they belong to a period before a.p. 1300. Next, we are on slightly surer 
ground with regard to the author. In the fourteenth century, there was in 
Kashmir the afore-mentioned Lalla Didi, a Saiva woman-saint, whose composi- 
tions in a Modern Kashmiri form are in the mouths of all Kashmiris, both 
Hindus and Muslims, and they represent the oldest specimens of Kashmiri which 
still continue down to the present times by oral tradition. Lallà Didi was born 
in A.D 1335 during the rule of the last Hindu king of Kashmir, Udayana Deva, 
and she passed away sometime between A.D. 1383 and 1386. She had a very 
unhappy married life, and became a sannydsini (nun) moving about the country 
and singing her little poems of mystic perception of Siva, the Supreme. It is 
said that she met Shah Hamdani, the first great Sufi saint and preacher of 
Islam in Kashmir, and they were mutually appreciative of each other's mystic 
qualities. The Kashmiri Muslims consider her to have been. converted to Islam 
by this contact with Shah Hamdani, and she is described by them as ‘Lall 
Arifa’, while the Hindus call her ‘Lalla Yogisvari'. Some 110 poems by Lalla 
have been edited and translated by G. A. Grierson? and some more have been 
collected by others. 

After Lallà Didi there was another great mystic poet in Kashmir, a Muslim 
saint named Sheikh Nuruddin (1377-1440), who is called ‘Nanda Rsi’ (the sage 
Nanda) by the Hindus. Nuruddin, who was held in great respect by both 
Hindus and Muslims, became a sort of a patron-saint for Kashmiri Muslims. 
His verses and sayings known as shruks givc expression to his profound faith 
in, and love for, God, and the catholicity of his outlook. These are also 
didactic in their nature. These verses have been collected in the form of a book 
called Rsinama or Nurnama. A substantial proportion of this collection 1s per- 
haps spurious. Both Lallà and Nuruddin 'anticipated Kabir by stressing the 
need of an internal discipline and by leading a crusade against spiritual apathy 
and formalism. In their verse Hinduism and Islam speak a common idiom and 
make a fervent appeal for human brotherhood, social equality and spiritual 
oneness, cutting across all dogma, caste and creed’.4 

Art and literature flourished in Kashmir to a great extent in the fifteenth 
century under the patronage of one of its most enlightened rulers, Zain-ul’ 
Abidin (1420-70). A man of liberal ideas, Zain-ul' Abidin knew both Sanskrit 
and Persian and encouraged the growth of literature in Sanskrit and Persian.’ 


8 The collection was published by the Royal Asiatic Society of London in 1923. 

« Cf. P. N. Pushp, ‘Kashmiri Literature’ in Contemporary Indian Literature, p. 114. 

5 The Rajatarangigi of Kalhana, which gives the history of Kashmir up to a.p. 1150, was continued 
by two Sanskrit scholars under his inspiration. Zain-ul' Abidin established a trauslation bureau in 
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He gathered round him a number of poets and writers in both Persian and 
Sanskrit as well as in Kashmiri. The most prominent among the poets of his 
court who wrote in Kashmiri are: Utthasoma, Yodhabhatta, and Bhatta Ava- 
tara. Utthasoma composed a series of lyrics in Kashmiri, besides a biography 
of Zain-ul’ Abidin, and a treatise on music entitled Mánaka. An unknown 
poet wrote Bandsura-vadha, the earliest epic poem so far known in Kashmiri. 
Yodhabhatta wrote the biography of his patron Zain-ul’ Abidin, Jatna-carita. 
He also wrote a drama on his patron, called Jaina-prakdsa. Bhatta Avatára, a 
distinguished Persian scholar, composed Jaina-vildsa, also on his royal patron. 
All these biographical and panegyrical works in Kashmiri now appear 
to have been lost. The court poets of Zain-ul' Abidin also rendered Shahnama 
of Firdausi into Kashmiri verse. Zain-ul’ Abidin anticipated Emperor Akbar 
in many ways. 

The fifteenth century saw the transformation of the Kashmiri people in an 
atmosphere of Sufistic Islam, which was not at all iconoclastic but was appre- 
ciative of the current Brahmanical Saiva mysticism of Kashmir, into a predo- 
minantly Muslim people. The language, as it can be expected, began to undergo 
very great changes during this first period of Kashmiri literature, and was 
gradually moving towards Modern Kashmiri. 


MIDDLE KASHMIRI PERIOD: A.D. 1500-1800 


During the first half of the sixteenth century Kashmir was ruled by the 
kings of Zain-ul’ Abidin’s family. From a.p. 1555 four, Muslim Sultans of 
the Chak dynasty ruled over Kashmir up to a.p. 1586, when Kashmir came 
under the Moguls being conquered by Akbar. The period from a.p. 1586 to 
A.D. 1748 is known as the Mogul period in the medieval history of Kashmir. 
Finally, from a.D. 1748, when Kashmir was conquered by the Afghans under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, begins the Afghan period of Kashmir, which comes down 
to about a.D. 1820. By that time the Modern period had started in Kashmir's 
literary history. 

During the Middle Kashmiri period continuous development of the Kash- 
miri language and literature occurred, but it came very largely under the 
shadow of Persian. Persian replaced the Sanskrit language for the mass of the 
Kashmiri people, and the Muslim religion also became fully established, but 
the tendency to bring about a harmony of Hindu thought and Sufism 
continued, both among the upper classes and among the masses. 

A remarkable poetess, Hubb Khotun (1551-1606), popularly known among 


which Persian works were translated into Sanskrit and Sanskrit works into Persian. Thus the Sanskrit 
Mahabharata was adapted into Persian for the first time by Mulla Ahmad, who also translated the 
Rájatarangini into Persian. Pandit Srivara, on the other hand, adapted Persian poet Jami's romantic 
poem Yusuf-ulaikha into Sanskrit and named it Kathá-kautuka (completed in a.n. 1505). 
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the present-day Kashmiris as Habba Khotun, enriched the literature of the 
land ushering in a new era of creative literary activity. Her original name was 
‘Zun’ (which means moonlight—Prakrit jonhd, Sanskrit jyotsná). With some 
education in Persian, she was a talented singer and could compose popular 
lyrics in Kashmiri known as Jol (songs of yearning). Her first marriage (to an 
ordinary villager) was unhappy. Later, Yusuf Shah Chak, Sultan of Kashmir 
(1579-86), was captivated by her beauty, had her divorced, and married her. 
Her new name in Arabic, ‘Hubb’, meant ‘love’. After the conquest of Kashmir 
by Akbar, Yusuf Shah was taken away from Kashmir and never allowed to 
return. Habba Khotun passed the rest of her life in separation from her 
beloved royal husband for about twenty years, living virtually like a 
recluse. She is one of the most popular Kashmiri poetesses, and her exquisite 
lyrics of love and life are among the best that Kashmiri literature has to 
its credit. 

The Mogul and Afghan periods witnessed a few poets of considerable merit. 
Khawajah Habibullah Naushahri (d. 1617) wrote a series of beautiful lyric 
poems in Kashmiri. The Hindu poet Sahib Kaul, who lived during the time of 
Mogul Emperor Jahangir, wrote Kysna-avataéra and Janam-carita, both on Hindu 
Puranic themes. Poetess Ripabhavani (1624-1720) wrote a number of religious 
poems. Her language, as that of a Hindu religious writer, was highly Sanskriti- 
zed. Mulla Fakhir, who died about the close of the eighteenth century, composed 
beautiful songs and odes in Kashmiri. 

Aranimal, third great Kashmiri poetess of love lyrics, deserves special 
mention. She belonged to the second half of the eighteenth century. She was 
the wife of Munshi Bhavanidasa Kacrü, a Kashmiri Brahmin, who was a 
distinguished Persian scholar and writer. Aranimàl's married life was unhappy, 
as in the cases of Lalla Didi and Habba Khotun. The unhappy wife was deser- 
ted by her husband, and she poured forth her heart in a series of most poignant 
and at the same time most exquisite poems of love in Kashmiri, which are 
among the most popular and most universal compositions in the language. 
Aranimal spent her life of frustration in composing her beautiful poems on love 
and on the beauty of nature. Her little lyrics, with their abandon and profound 
yearning for her husband, and charming imagery and lovely language redolent 
with the beauty and the fragrance of flowers, resemble similar lyrics of Habba 
Khotun and a few others by other poets of Kashmiri, and form some of the 
most exquisite flowers in the garden of Indian poetry, comparable with the 
finest love poems in any language. 

To the eighteenth century belonged another great Hindu poet in Kashmiri, 
Prakásaráma (also known as Divakaraprakaéa Bhatta) who was a contemporary 
of Raja Sukhajivana Malla, a Hindu nazir (governor) of Kashmir under the 
Afghans around A.D. 1760. Prakāśarāma wrote the Ramayana in Kashmiri, 
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known as Rámávatára-carita with a sequel, Lava-Kufa-carita. It consists of 
1,786 stanzas,some in the two-line Persian hazaj metre and the rest in the native 
four-line accented metre of Kashmiri. The religio-philosophical work in Kash- 
miri verse, Sarsára-máyá-mohajála-sukha-duhkha-carita by Gangaprasad, who wrote 
during the early years of the nineteenth century, belongs to this period. The 
book deals with the joys and sorrows of this world of illusion and the snare of 
infatuation. In fact, many of the poems and songs of this period express man's 
helplessness, counselling resignation to fate or a quiet fortitude and faith in God. 
Mir Abdullah Baihaqi (d. 1807) composed a volume of narrative poems 
known as Koshir-‘Aqa’id besides a religious poem, Mukhtasar Waqayah. 

During the eighteenth century and the earlier part of the nineteenth century, 
a number of Kashmiri poets wrote in imitation of Persian masnavis (narrative 
poems), and also adapted many of the Persian classics into Kashmiri. In this 
way, the Arabic and Persian love stories, like those of Yusuf-Zulaikha, Khusro- 
Shirin, and Laila-Majnun became completely accepted and naturalized in the 
literature of Kashmir. Some popular romantic stories from the Punjab also 
became the common property of the masses in Kashmir. 


MODERN KASHMIRI PERIOD : SINCE A.D. 1800 


In 1819 the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh of Lahore conquered Kashmir from 
the Afghans and ended Afghan rule which had begun in 1748. This whole 
period of Afghan domination was one of nightmare for the Kashmiri people, as 
the Afghan governors from Kabul came only to plunder money and oppress 
the people. The intervention of the Sikhs from the Punjab who had grown into 
a strong power was sought by many people in Kashmir, particularly the Hindus, 
and Kashmir became a part of the Sikh State, being administered by governors 
from Lahore up to the year 1848. This linking up of Srinagar with Lahore 
brought in immediately a reorientation of Kashmir's relation with India, as 
it existed in the pre-Muslim periods and also under the Moguls. The Persian 
language continued its influence on Kashmiri as before, as Persian was also the 
official language with the Sikhs. In 1848 Jammu and Kashmir became one State 
under the rule of the Dogra Rajput dynasty from Jammu, and in many respects 
the Hindus of Kashmir found themselves in a better situation than before. 

Through the strong influence of Persian during all the centuries from A.D. 
1500 onwards, Kashmiri had developed a quantitative metre in the Persian 
style, side by side with the native Kashmiri metre of strong stresses which still 
characterizes popular poetry. In vocabulary, in common epithets, and in phrases 
and imageries the Kashmiri language came entirely under the spell of Persian; 


* This work has been edited in Roman transliteration with an English summary by G. A. Grierson, 
and published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 1930. It was first published in Srinagar in Persian 
characters in 1910. 
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Kashmiri nevertheless preserved a good deal of its native Hindu or Sanskritic 
character. 

The Modern period of Kashmiri starts from the beginning of the nineteenth 
century with the establishment of Sikh rule. Gradually influences of Urdu and 
then English came into play in the evolution of Kashmiri literature, and new 
ideas and new styles in thought and letters became slowly established. This 
period of modern Kashmiri literature may be divided into three broad sub- 
periods or stages. The first stage, roughly from 1800 to 1880 (or, rather, from 
1819 to 1879), was dominated by the Muslim poet, Mahmud Gami (d. 1855), 
and by the Hindu poet, Paramanand (1791-1879). This may be described as 
something like a ‘Classic Age’ for Modern Kashmiri, and a number of fine works 
under Persian as well as Sanskrit inspiration and influence were composed by 
poets, both Hindu and Muslim, who are held in general esteem as masters of 
Modern Kashmiri literature during the nineteenth century. The second stage 
of the period from 1880 to 1913 came to an end with the death of one of the 
great poets of Modern Kashmiri, Wahhab Pare. This stage was comparatively 
barren in literature, but the influence of English and Urdu came in. European 
scholars like K. F. Burkhard and G. A. Grierson began an intensive study of the 
Kashmiri language both in describing it fully and in treating it historically. 
Both scholars published a number of important Kashmiri texts —Grierson 
published four Kashmiri classics by Hindu writers, and Burkhard brought out 
an edition of Mahmud Gami’s romantic poem Yusuf-Zulaikha. Then through 
modern education, the Kashmiri intelligentsia (particularly among the Kashmiri 
Brahmins) became once more alive to the beauties of their mother-tongue. 
But Kashmiri was suffering (and is still suffering) from a great handicap in 
not possessing a suitable alphabet. It is now generally written in the Perso- 
Arabic script which is very unsuitable for the genius of the language. The old 
Sarada alphabet, confined to the Kashmiti Brahmins and restricted to religious 
and ritualistic purposes only, represents an archaic tradition in its orthography. 
This also could not be adapted to modern times in spite of the scientific en- 
deavours of modern scholars like Iswar Kaul’ and G. A. Grierson. Kashmiri 
is one of the main languages of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, but it is not 
the State language, the status of which goes to Urdu, and Kashmiri in its own 
home is still in the background. It is just one of the national languages recogni- 
zed by the Constitution of India. The third stage in the Modern period of 
Kashmiri literature begins from 1913 onwards. 

During the first stage of the Modern period, Mahmud Gami was a prolific 
writer in Kashmiri. His metrical versions of such Persian romances as Yusuf- 

? [n the year 1879 Iswar Kaul completed an excellent grammar of Kashmiri in Sanskrit, Káfmira- 
Jabdámfta. This was edited by G. A. Grierson and published by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
in 1898. 
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Rulatkha, Laila- Majnun, and Shirin-Khusro present him as a poet endowed with 
a fine descriptive and narrative quality. He wrote a large number of ghazals 
also. Maqbul Shah composed his Gulrez, a narrative poem on a love theme 
borrowed from the Persian. He also wrote a satirical account of Kashmir 
peasant life known as Guristnama. 

Pandit Nandaram alias Paramanand (1791-1879) is regarded as one of the 
greatest poets of Kashmir. He was influenced by both Lallá and Nuruddin. 
Taking note of the devotional and mystic aspect of his poetic genius, the Muslim 
writers of Kashmir have described Paramanand as the 'Sanai of Kashmir, 
comparing him with the great Persian poet of that name. Under the pen-name 
of ‘Gharib’, he composed also some Persian ghazals, but most of his narrative 
poems in Kashmiri are on themes of the Sanskrit Puranas. His Purápic works 
are Rádhà-svayarwara, Sudámá-carita, and Siva-lagan. In this line of religious 
narratives, he was followed by other Hindu poets. Mahmud Gami and Parama- 
nand may be said to represent two different schools, the one governed by Persian 
prosodic rules and drawing upon Persian for conceits, similes and metaphors, 
and even idioms and dictions, the other drawing upon Sanskrit and the local 
traditions for idiom and imagery. Paramanand wrote the /H lyrics. These 
lyrics are joyful devotional songs treating of the Jilas (holy acts of the divinities), 
usually of Krsna. The /ild lyrics of Paramanand are remarkable for their beauti- 
ful melody, devotional fervour, and spiritual conviction. 

Paramanand's friend, Lakshman Ju, contributed some episodes in Parama- 
nand's great work Rddhd-svayamvara. He was also the author of Nala-Damayanti, 
which is an extensive but rather pedestrian work on the story from the Mahá- 
bhürata. Besides, he composed quite a large number of ghazals and short poems 
in Kashmiri. Krishna Razdan, a disciple of Paramanand, wrote in beautiful 
Kashmiri, displaying great skill in his descriptions of nature and creating a 
charming musical quality in his verses. His most important work is Siva-parinaya 
in 1,915 four-line stanzas.* Compared with his master's, his lil lyrics are less 
convincing as mystical poetry, but they are more melodious and more captivat- 
ing. There is yet another Hindu classic in Kashmiri, Arsnávatara-lila.? In the 
work itself, the name of the author has been given as Dinanath. But he has not 
been identified. The author appears to have composed this poem during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is in 1,178 four-line stanzas, and the 
Bhágavata Purüna stories about Krsna have been beautifully treated in this 

m. 


Waliullah Mattu belonged to the second stage of the Modern period. He 


8 The work was edited and published in Calcutta by G. A. Grierson in 1924 in the reformed Nágari 
script devised for Kashmiri, with a Sanskrit chdyd by Mm. Pandit Mukundaram Sastri. 

* This was published in 1928 in Calcutta by G. A. Grierson in Roman characters with an English 
translation. 
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wrote a lyric romance called Himdl ta Ndgardya based on a popular Kashmiri 
folk-tale. It was composed probably in the late nineteenth century. The narra- 
tive portions are by the poet himself, but there are lyrics composed by another 
poet named Saifuddin Zarif. The songs and the narrative fit in very well with 
each other, and the work is very popular. 

Abdul Wahhab Pare (1845-1913) was the best and the last Kashmiri writer 
of the second stage of the«Modern period. He made an adaptation from the 
Persian into Kashmiri of the Shahnama of Firdausi, and translated the Akbar- 
nama, a historical work in Persian relating to the wars in Afghanistan. He also 
wrote a number of short stories, didactic as well as relating to love, and composed 
a large number of smaller poems on various subjects as well. 

With Wahhab Pare's death, the older period of Kashmiri literature may be 
said to have ended. There were, however, poets in the older tradition such as 
Rasul Mir (author of a number of beautiful songs and ghazals) and Azizullah 
Haqqani (author of Gazliyati-Haqqani). There were also a number of Sufi mystic 
poets like Qalandar Shah, Abdul Ahad Nazim, Mohiuddin Miskin, Khwajah 
Akram Rahman Dar, and Maulavi Siddiqullah. Maulavi Siddiqullah transla- 
ted the Sikandarnama of the great Persian poet of the twelfth century, Nizami. 
There was also Ramzan Bath, who wrote a most popular tragi-comic morality, 
Akh-nandana. It is an old popular Hindu religious tale about the loving parents 
of an only son being compelled by a religious vow to put him to death and even 
cook his flesh as an offering to a religious mendicant ( yogin) who demanded this 
sacrifice, But afterwards the son was restored to life after the parents' devotion 
was tested in this way. Several poets composed on this theme from the end of 
the nineteenth century. Ramzan Bath composed this very beautiful and touch- 
ing poem around 1900 in simple and racy Kashmiri. It has been highly praised 
by no less well-known a scholar and literary man than Nandalal Ambaradar. 
Ahad Zargar, Samad Mir, and Ali Wani also wrote poems on the same theme. 
But Ramzan Bath's work remains the best and the most fascinating. Rahman 
Dar is the author of a very popular poem called Mafich-tuluir. The old line of 
mystic tradition in poetry passed on to a number of modern poets such as Aziz 
Darvesh, Wahhab Khan, and Mirza Kak. 

The third stage of the Modern period of Kashmiri literature was heralded 
by the poet Pirzadah Ghulam Ahmad Mahjur (1885-1952), who became famous 
as a poet of nationalism and national reconstruction before 1938 when there 
started a great nationalist movement in Kashmir. The desire for the uplift 
of the people now became very noticeable, in addition to the continuance of the 
old tradition of both mystic poetry and passionate love poetry. Mahjur has been 
in the forefront of Kashmiri literature and language, and can very properly be 
described as the inaugurator of the new trends in Kashmiri literature. His poems 
are lyrical amd patriotic as well as on political themes. The educated classes, 
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along with the masses, all sing songs composed by him. The impress of the 
beautiful landscape of Kashmir is found in his writings. Another great con- 
temporary Kashmiri poet and writer, Zinda Kaul, popularly known as *Mas- 
terji', said about Mahjur: ‘Besides being very musical and correct in the matter 
of the metre and rhyme, Mahjur is perhaps the first to introduce into Kashmiri 
the ideas of patriotism, human freedom, love of men and women, unity of 
Hindus and Muslims, dignity of work and respect for manual labour, and 
Nature, scenery, flowers, etc.” His poems are immensely popular in Kashmir 
for their diverse appeal. Some of his poems depicting in vivid colour the simple 
charms of the women and maidens of Kashmir are beautiful in themselves. A 
social reformer and mystic, Zinda Kaul (1884-1965) wrote in popular language. 
He has introduced new rhyme schemes and rhythm patterns into Kashmiri; 
and among his poems, ‘Ferry-man lead thou me across’ is a popular patriotic 
anthem.” 

Among other innovators in Kashmiri literature during this stage, we may 
mention specially Nandalal Kaul, poet and dramatist, who wrote a number of 
dramas, adapting or translating from Hindi and Urdu. Satach Kahwath, Rámun 
Raj, Dayalal, and Prahláda Bhagat are among noteworthy dramas by Nandalal 
in Kashmiri. Manaju Attar has made a Kashmiri verse translation of the Bhä- 
gavata Purana. Pandit Dayaram Ganju has to his credit didactic and other poems 
in Kashmiri, and his little book of advice to the young people, Ghar Vyezmal, 
is very popular. Pandit Narayan Khar is another poet who has rendered the 
Bhagavad-Gità into beautiful Kashmiri. Mohammed Ghulam Hasan Begh Arif, 
a zoologist, is a believer in the greatness of the destiny of man. One of his popular 
poems is Namaz-e-Fanaza. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


The post-Independence period in Kashmiri literature witnessed quite a 
number of poets of power and distinction. The most noteworthy among them 
are: Abdul Ahmad Azad, Dinanath Nadim, Rahman Rahi, Amin Kamil, 
Ghulam Rasul Nazki, Abdul Haqq Barq, and Nur Mohammed Roshan besides 
‘Premi’, ‘Majbur’, and ‘Almast’. Western literary forms have been introduced 
into Kashmiri: the sonnet, for example, by Dinanath Nadim, and free verse by 
Amin Kamil and several other poets. Dinanath Nadim is a revolutionary in 
literature, sharply deviating from tradition and forcefully expressing his sym- 
pathy for the suffering masses. His poems like Yirada, Ba Gyavna Az, and Zinda- 
bad Shyamji breathe a hitherto unknown vigour into Kashmiri verse. In a sym- 
bolic opera, Bambur Yambarzal (1953), Nadim has treated an old folk-tale of 
Kashmir in a modern way dealing with modern problems. It made a tremen- 
dous impact on the Kashmiri literary circle. Amin Kamil, who won the Sahitya 

10 Sumran, one of his verse compositions, won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1956. 
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Akademi Award in 1967, is a :great inspirer of the modern spirit through his 
various compositions. His poems and ghazals have been collected in Lava ta 
Prava (1965) and Beyi Suy Pan (1967). His opera Razarüpi is written in a symbolic 
vein depicting the ultimate victory of the creative forces over the destructive 
agencies. Several symbolic operas have also been written by Nur Mohammed 
Roshan, who, like Dinanath Nadim and Amin Kamil, has employed free verse. 
Based on a native folk-tale, the opera Himdl ta Ndgardya (1956) is a joint venture 
by Roshan and Nadim. Rahman Rahi won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1962 
for his collection of poems and ghazals, Nauroz-t-Saba, ‘with a wide range of form 
and technique’, which is ‘remarkable for its bold experimentation in poetic 
technique and freshness of imagery’. ‘Prem?’ has essayed the various types of 
Kashmiri folk-poetry in a modern style, giving a sympathetic view of the life of 
the people and praising the dignity of labour. 

Kashmiri has a very noteworthy literature of popula poetry, and the 
Kashmiris are a singing people. Their songs are redolent of the beauty and 
freshness and fragrance of Kashmir. Some of these have been published by 
folklore enthusiasts, and here and there in travel books and other works on 
Kashmir there are specimens of these popular poems. Kashmir folk-tales have 
been collected and translated by foreign scholars such as J. Hinton Knowles 
and Sir Aurel Stein. Some of the folk-tales, as already mentioned, have been 
treated in operas or song-dramas by modern Kashmiri poets. The Kashmiri 
also has a sense of humour, and there are popular satirical ballads like Lari- 
shah which is about contemporary life, and full of humour. 

Motilal Kemmu is a powerful dramatist. He introduced some novelty into 
dramatic technique in his three popular dramas, 7runov, Mafigay, and Mañ- 
Juli Nika (published in one volume in 1969). Ali Mohammed Lone's historical 
play Suyya is a most significant work both in novelty of presentation and in 
dramatic effect. It won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1973. 

The essay and other prose forms like the novel and the short story are also 
being developed by present-day Kashmiri writers. Among the writers of critical 
essays in Kashmiri Jialal Kaul, Nandalal Ambaradar, and Prithwinath Pushp 
are the most prominent. Akhtar Mahiuddin made a mark with his novels Dod 
Dag and uv ta Qolana as well as his collections of short stories, Sathsaigar and 
Swanzal. Sathsangar (1955) won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1958. Amin 
Kamil, Ghulam Nabi Gauhar, Harikrishna Kaul, and Faruk Masudi have also 
distinguished themselves in the field of the novel and the short story. 

Kashmiris are now generally alive to the beauty and fine qualities of their 
language and literature. Kashmiri literature is growing and it can be reasonably 
hoped that with the establishment of better conditions, writers will gradually 
explore new fields of artistic expression. À sense of realism marks some of the 
writings of modern authors. This trend is expected to yield significant results. 
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LANGUAGE 


TEE Dravidian family of languages consists of over twenty members, 
though the well-developed languages are only four, namely, Tamil, 


Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam. Malayalam is spoken by about twenty-two 
million people (according to the 1971 Census) in the narrow stretch of the 
beautiful land known as Kerala lying between the Western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea. As in other parts of India, all the thrce communities—the Hindus, 
the Christians, and the Muslims—are found living side by side in Kerala. The 
country was known to ancient Greece, Rome, Arabia, and Babylon; it is men- 
tioned in the A$okan inscriptions. Kerala is also referred to in the Ramayana 
and the Mahābhārata, in the famous Tamil works of the Sangam period 
like Silappadikdram, Padirruppattu, and Manimekalai, and in the works of 
Kalidasa. 

It is not long since the language of Kerala acquired the name ‘Malayalam’. 
The word was used at first to denote the land and is supposed to consist of two 
words mala, meaning ‘hill’, and àzham meaning ‘deep’ or ‘sea’. Some scholars 
think that the second word is not a@zham, but alam which means ‘land’. This 
interpretation seems to be more probable. There has been some controversy 
over the origin of the Malayalam language. Some nineteenth century scholars 
considered Malayalam to have been derived from Sanskrit. Kovunni Nedungadi 
in his Malayalam grammar entitled Kerala Kaumudi (1875) said that Malayalam 
had originated from Sanskrit. He, however, presented this theory in a specu- 
lative manner. But a few other scholars agree with his views.! An attempt has 
also been made by scholars like Caldwell to treat it as an offshoot in the Middle 
period of the development of Tamil. It is true that Malayalam flowered into 
literature later than Tamil and Kannada. But the antiquity of a literature does 
not necessarily reflect a corresponding antiquity of the language in spoken form. 
Malayalam, of course, is most closely connected with Tamil; and even at 
present, Tamil and Malayalam are to a certain extent mutually intelligible. But 
there are scholars who affirm on strong grounds that Malayalam is not a 
daughter but a sister of Tamil. They say that Malayalam has taken its origin 
from the primitive Dravidian tongue and evolved through several centuries 

YThe influence of Sanskrit on the growth of Malayalam language and literature is tremendous. 
It has to be remembered that Sankarác&rya, the great exponent of Advaita Vedanta, was a Bráhmana 
from Kerala; and in Kerala there has been an unbroken succession of Sanskrit writers ever since, not 
only among the Brahmanas, but among all other classes also. Most ruling princes had a great ambi- 
tion—to compose verses and other works in Sanskrit. This led to the matter-of-fact and almost un- 


avoidable introduction into Malayalam of Sanskrit vocables, Malayalam in this matter presenting 
quite a contrast to Tamil.—-Editor. 
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into its present form under certain special circumstances prevalent in Kerala. 
As a spoken language, it can claim as much individuality and as much antiquity 
as any other member of the Dravidian family of languages. 


LITERATURE 


Most of the literary historians divide the whole range of Malayalam litera- 
ture into three periods: the Early, the Middle, and the Modern. This appears 
to be an easy way of dividirfg, and probably they are influenced by Grim's 
system. But sufficient justification does not exist for this division into three 
periods as far as Malayalam literature is concerned. The earliest specimens of 
Malayalam literature belong approximately to the ninth century of the Chris- 
tian era. What we have even of that time is scanty and of doubtful date. But 
literary history takes a new turn with the works of Ezhuttacchan (sixteenth 
century), the most notable figure in Malayalam literature. He was an out- 
standing writer who set standards for future writers. The popular belief is that 
Modern Malayalam starts with Ezhuttacchan; but, in point of fact, the com- 
position and construction of Malayalam had taken a comparatively modern 
form a few decades before him. This is clear from the famous work Krsna-gatha 
whose language is nearly as modern as that of Ezhuttacchan's works. Krsna-gdatha 
belongs to the fifteenth century. The revolution started by Ceruśśeri Nambüdiri, 
the supposed author of Arsma-gáthà, was completed by Ezhuttacchan. So we 
may say that the Modern period in Malayalam literature starts with Arsne- 
gathd, i.e. from the fifteenth century. 


EARLY PERIOD 


The influence of other languages and literatures on a particular language 
can be easily noticed during its formative period. Tamil and Sanskrit have had 
such an influence on literary Malayalam. In the early period, i.e. before the 
fifteenth century, we are able to observe three distinct literary streams which 
have contributed to the moulding of a classical language for Kerala. They 
are: (1) Suddha (indigenous) Malayalam stream, by which we mean literary 
expression in pure Malayalam without any admixture; (2) the Tamil stream; 
and (3) the Sanskrit stream. The literary field of Kerala was fed by these three 
streams differing in quality and depth. 

Thanks to the scholars like C. P. Govinda Pillai and C. A. Menon, Mala- 
yalam has now a large collection of old folk-songs and ballads to its credit. In 
olden days these songs were not considered to be literature and no one bothered 
to preserve them. But from what is available now, we are able to get a good 
glimpse of the social conditions of ancient Kerala and also the kind of literature 
that was prevalent in those days. These songs were mostly sung at certain reli- 
gious ceremonies and festivals, and also at the time of farming and other 
occupations. There are ballads of historical and sociological importance where- 
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in the glorious deeds of popular heroes are extolled. The language is usually 
simple and the expression direct, and that is why they are included in the 
Juddha Malayalam stream. It is difficult to assign dates to the early works of 
this school, but many scholars are of the opinion that some of these songs are 
at least as old as the tenth century. The forms of these songs have obviously 
changed to some extent while being handed down through several centuries. 
But there is no doubt that they reflect in a large measure the old spoken Mala- 
yalam. Bhadrakaji Páttu, Pulluvan Páttu, Tiyáttu Pattu, Sdstrakali, and Tottam 
Pattu are a few of the important songs. Vatakkan Páttukal edited by Dr C. A. 
Menon gives a good collection of ballads of North Malabar dealing with local 
heroes. The Christians, who had settled on the west coast during the early 
centuries of the Christian era, made their own contribution to this branch of 
ancient literature. The most important and perhaps the earliest of their 
compositions is known as Márgamka]i Pattu which relates the glorious deeds of 
St. Thomas during his sojourn in the Cola and Kerala territories. 

The works which bear clear testimony to the direct influence of Tamil belong 
to the Tamil stream. The most outstanding example is the famous work entitled, 
Rémacaritam (c. twelfth century). The subject is the l'uddhakanda of the Ramayana, 
and is written by one Ciraman? in a language which is an artificial mixture of 
Tamil and Malayalam. The diction and the metrical system are modelled on 
the Tamil masterpieces. This artificial mixture was a recognized medium in 
those days as can be seen from Lildtilakam® (fourteenth century) in which a sūtra 
is devoted to define this pattern termed there as páffu, and a sloka is quoted as 
an example which fully resembles the idiom of Ramacaritam. It is undoubtedly 
a book of vital importance in the study of early Malayalam.* 

The collection of poems known as Kapnassan Páttuka] was written by a family 
of poets who belonged to Nirapam in Central Travancore. They are popularly 
known as Niranam poets. Kannassa Rámáyanam is the most important work in 
the collection, the author being Rama Panikkar, juniormost in the line. The 
other Niranam works are the Bhagavad-Gità and Bháratamála. These works 
belong to the fourteenth century. And perhaps the earliest translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gitá in modern Indian languages appeared in Malayalam. The 
authorship of the Bhagavad-Gità is ascribed to Madhava Panikkar, and that of 
Bhératamala to Sankara Panikkar, uncles of Rama Panikkar. But there is no 
definite proof for this. The language of the poems marks a definite stage in the 
development of the Tamil school. The percentage of Tamil is much less and 

SCiráman is the name of the poet as known from the last stanza of the work; but nothing more 
is known about him. 

5L ilátilakam isa treatise on Malayalam grammar and rhetoric written in Sanskrit in the aphoristic 
and commentarial style. It was discovered in 1908 and first edited by A. K. Pisharoti. 

‘For an analytical study of the structure of this work, see the present writer's Rámacaritam and 
the Study of Early Malayalum (Kottayam, Kerala, 1956). 
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that of Malayalam and Sanskrit is much more than in Rdmacaritam. Consider- 
able freedom is seen not only in the technique of versification, but also in the 
style and general approach. R. N. Panikkar assigns the period between A.D. 
1375 and 1475 to these poets and there is not much disagreement on this ques- 
tion. There are also a good number of prose works on religion, philosophy, 
history, arithmetic, medicine, and astrology, which come under the Tamil 
school. - 

The influence of Sanskrit was so dominant on the native language of Kerala 
that it produced a peculiar variety of literary dialect called manipravá]am. The 
term manipravdjam is familiar to other South Indian languages, as an admixture 
of Sanskrit and Dravidian words, but in Malayalam it has a special and dis- 
tinctive sense. It is a necklace strung with mani (jewel), i.c. Malayalam, and 
pravajam (coral), i.e. Sanskrit, according to Lildtilakam. Here, not only the two 
languages are mixed, but also the grammars, because when Sanskrit words 
are borrowed they are declined and conjugated exactly as in Sanskrit. The 
author of Lilátilakam, whose identity is not known, was a great scholar in Tamil, 
Sanskrit, and Malayalam. Primarily concerned with the mantpraválam form, the 
work contains discussions on the linguistic features of Malayalam and its differ- 
ences from Tamil. We have a large number of manipravájam works in Kerala. 
They may be divided into two branches: the sandefa-kavyas and the campiis. The 
sandesa-kávyas are message poems which in technique are modelled on K4lidasa’s 
Meghadüta. Among these, the Unnunili-sandesam is the most outstanding. The 
message is sent by a king of one of the Travancore dynasties to his beloved, 
Unnunili. The authorship is unknown. The date accepted by scholars is the 
fourteenth century.® The campüs are works written partly in prose and partly 
in verse. The genre is popular in Sanskrit. The verse in mantpravája-campüs follows 
the rules of Sanskrit prosody; but the prose is not the usual type of prose. It 
really consists of verses composed in the various Malayalam metres which are 
less rigid and more musical. Compared with other branches of literature, the 
campüs are prodigious in bulk; but the vast majority of them belong to the 
period between the fifteenth and the eighteenth centuries. There are quite a 
few prose works also which reflect the influence of the Sanskrit school. Examples 
are Bhágavatam, Sundarakándam, Bhagavad-Gitd-gadyam, and a number of scientific 
treatises. 

It was considered normal for scholars in Kerala to make use of either the 
highly developed Sanskrit metre or the musical Tamil metre for poetic com- 

VThis poem was discovered only in 1893 and first published in book form in 1913 with an intro- 
duction by A. K. Pisharoti. According to him, the date of the poem is A.D, 1315. On a close exami- 
nation of the language used, we can clearly see in it the influence of the Tamil school to some extent. 
'Tamil words and formations are used here and there. Tamil inflection is not very rare either. We have 


at the same time verbs with both Malayalam and Sanskrit inflections. Unnunili-sandesfam thus shows 
the three literary currents merging into one stream, though in different proportions. 
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positions. The purely indigenous metres used for folk-songs were considered 
unscientific and sub-standard. It was at such a time that the author of Krsna- 
&áthá decided to compose a long poem in a purely local metre now popularly 
known as gdthd. Krsna-gáthà literally means ballad on Krsna. The author's 
independence of judgment is seen not only in the selection of metre, but also in 
the kind of language he used for the poem. The language of Krsna-gathd is 
simple. He makes good use of current Malayalam words and such Sanskrit 
words as could be easily understood by the average reader. The poem does not 
suffer any inferiority on account of this. But, on the contrary, it has actually 
gained a much wider appeal than the sophisticated manipravdlam poems. The 
authorship of this famous classic is still a matter of controversy. But the pre- 
vailing opinion is that CeruSSeri Nambüdiri is the author. There is, however, 
sufficient evidence to conclude that the poem was written in the fifteenth century 
by one of the court poets of King Udayavarman (1446-75). The theme of the 
poem is the story of Lord Krsna. The author has followed the. Bhégavata story; 
his imagination has brightened several portions of the original. The poem, 
written in a simple style, contains a variety of descriptions, some of them taking 
the form of anecdotes and stories. 


EZHUTTACCHAN 


Ezhuttacchan, who has been referred to already, has put Malayalam readers 
under a great debt. He not only composed several remarkable works, but also 
popularized a poetic language as also a special form of verse termed Kijippáttu 
(parrot-song). Even though no absolute proof about the date of Ezhuttacchan 
is available, there is evidence to believe that he belonged to the sixteenth 
century. He was not only a poet, but a philosopher and a reformer too. 

The most important works of Ezhuttacchan are Adhydima Ramdyanam and 
Bháratam, V àlmiki's Raima is only an ideal man, a good king of the people; but 
for Ezhuttacchan, he is God-incarnate. The very mention of Rama was enough 
to transform the poet into a real devotee and epithets flowed from his pen almost 
spontaneously. Compared with Rámayanam, his Bháratam is more original and 
profound. In the former, we see the poet's struggle to compromise between the 
philosopher and the poet in him; but in the latter, the poet assumes the lead. As 
regards description, the use of figures of speech, and characterization, Ezhut- 
tacchan is immensely successful in both the classics. The language is direct and 
simple, but powerful and persuasive. Other works ascribed to him are Bhaga- 
vatam, Uttara Rémdyanam, Harindma Kirtianam, and Cintáratnam. These, however, 
have not attained the high level of either Rámáyanam or Bháratam. Ezhut- 
tacchan wrote his poems in response to the challenge of the society of his days. 
He evolved a new pattern of expression, simple enough for the average edu- 
cated man, but profound in thought-content. Born in a poor family, Ezhut- 
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tacchan belonged to the northern part of Kerala known as Malabar. But his 
literary compositions are free from the peculiarities of the local conversational 
dialects. Even today, writers in Malayalam follow, by and large, the pattern set 
by Ezhuttacchan. 


CAMPUS : SANDESA-KAVYAS : ATTAKKATHAS : TULLALS 


As already said, the camfüs and the sandefa-kávyas are two important branches 
of literature which Malayalam has copied from Sanskrit. The campis in Mala- 
yalam may be divided into two classes: the old and the modern. Of the two, the 
older works are better. There are about two hundred old campás, the number of 
modern works being nearly one hundred. Rámáyana-campü (c. A.D. 1550) by 
Punam and WNatsadha-campl by Mazhamangalam (sixteenth century) are the 
most popular. The major campiis were written in the fourteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. There are other campis such as Kámadahanam, Ràjaratnávaliyam, 
Kamsa-vadham, Bhárata-campil, etc. Most of these works were written by the 
Nambüdiris of Kerala. The language is usually pedantic, and sometimes out of 
the way. 

The sandesa-kavyas ave very popular in Malayalam. We find several such 
poems from the fourteenth down to the twentieth century. The most notable 
among the older message poems is Unnunili-sandeíam which has been referred to 
earlier. Written in the mantpravdjam style, the poem throws light on the history 
and social conditions of the period to which it belongs. Another message poem, 
as old as Unnunili-sandesam, is Koka-sandefam. It is the story of a dream which the 
hero relates to the heroine. 

Kathakalt, as an art-form, has become world famous recently. What is termed 
as attakkatha is really the literature which is used for kathakajt, There is a popular 
opinion that the inspiration for the earlier kathaka]i compositions had come 
from Jayadeva's Gitagovinda. The words of the poet are usually given as Slokas 
and those of the characters by way of songs, usually termed as padas. As a form 
of art, kathakaļi comes under nrtya (dance), where the language of gesture is made 
use of. Actors never sing, but concentrate on the gesture language, and expres- 
sions on the face. Rámanáttam by Kottárakkara Tampuràn (seventeenth century) 
is considered to be the first full-fledged dttakkatha. The whole of Rámáyanam is 
divided into eight parts, each being sufficient for a night's performance. Kotta- 
yattu Tampuràn is one of the leaders in the field. He has written four dttak- 
kathas, namely, Baka-vadham, Kalyana-saugandhikam, Krimira-vadham, and Kalakeya- 
vadham. Of these, the Kdlakeya-vadham is the best. The next celebrated writer of 
áttakkatha is Unnayi Vàrier who belongs to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. His .Vaja-caritam requiring four successive performances is a classic of 
enduring interest. It displays remarkable freedom and originality in treatment 
and exhibits the qualities of drama much more than any other dttakkatha, There 
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are several others? worthy of mention and the interest has been well maintained 
till the twentieth century. 

Tullal, a form of dance drama, is a popular literary type in Malayalam 
which came into prominence in the eighteenth century. It has a considerable 
amount of literature. This branch of literature is associated with the name of 
Kufican Nambiar (b. 1705), who is its unrivalled master. There are three types 
of tu//al: parayan, fitatkan, and oftan. Tujlal must have taken its form from the 
folk-dramas of Kerala prevalent at that time. The dancer here relates a story 
by way of verses which are written in popular metres. Usually well-known 
Puranic stories are selected as themes. But as a rule there are a large number of 
digressions. In fact, these digressions constitute the most interesting parts of 
them. The most significant writer of this form, Kufican Nambiar wrote over 
forty pieces of tuj/al. Nambiàr's poetry brims with humour and satire. He has a 
special gift for making things interesting for the ordinary man. His language 
is simple and he makes fun of almost every community in Kerala. The Puranic 
stories chosen are more or less pegs on which to hang his satire on contem- 
porary life. The Purànic characters become people of Kerala in his hands. 
Thus we get the atmosphere of life in Kerala about two hundred and fifty 
years ago from his fuj/als. In short, tuf/al is the literature of the masses, and Kufi- 
can Nambiàr was surprisingly progressive in his outlook. There are some other 
significant works in this branch of literature. Mention may be made of Niváta- 
kavaca-kdlakeya-vadham-sitankan-tujlal by Panattottattu Dàmodaran Nambüdiri. 
There are excellent descriptions in this poem. Works like Gajendra-moksgam, 
Lankd-mardanam, Krsnádrjuna-vijayam, Rdvana-vadham, etc. also deserve notice. 
Many of the later works are, however, mere adaptations of the masterpieces of 
Kufican Nambiàr. 


EARLY PROSE 


Though Malayalam literature cannot claim great antiquity, comparatively 
speaking, its prose is old. We have quite a number of inscriptions dating from 
the eighth century onwards. Many are in a language considerably influenced 
by Tamil and just a few in the spoken language of the people. Though these 
are the earliest specimens of prose, they do not come under the category of 
literature. Bhása Kaufaliyam is an important work in Malayalam prose. An 
adaptation of Kautilya’s Arthasastra, it was probably written in the twelfth 
century. A considerable influence of Tamil is noticed in the language of this 
work. Dütavákyam, Brahmánda Purdnam, Ambarisopakhyanam, and Nafopakhydnam 


*One of them is Erayimman Tambi (nineteenth century) whose important works are: Uttard- 
svayamvaram, Daksayágam, and Kicaka-vadham. V. Krishnan Tambi's Tajakd-vadhom may be considered 
to be a classic. Kilimanur Tampuran, Ittirarisa Menon, and Irattakulangara Warrier also deserve 
notice. 
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are other important works of the early Malayalam prose literature. A work of 
enduring literary quality, Dütavákyam relates to a portion of Udyogaparvan of the 
Mahabharata. Brahmanda Puránam was written in the fourteenth century. The 
famous Tamil classic Ttrukkural was rendered into Malayalam in the sixteenth 
century. 

Another work which merits consideration is Hortus Malabaricus, a study of 
the plants of Kerala by a Butch missionary. It contains a number of passages in 
Malayalam. Written in 1686, it was printed in Rome. The first book to come 
out in print in Malayalam is Samksepa Vedártham. It was printed in Rome in 
1772. Paremmakkal Thoma Kattanàr, a Catholic priest in Kerala, went to 
Rome and stayed there for a pretty long time (1778-86). He wrote an account 
of his journey in the book, Varttamána Pustakam. It is one of the most interesting 
books of the period and written in a simple and attractive language. In modern 
prose, which starts from the nineteenth century, the influence of the West is 
clearly discernible. The Protestant missionaries gave an impetus to prose 
writing by publishing grammars, dictionaries, and also some simple prose works. 


MODERN LITERATURE : POETRY 


The impact of the new type of education brought about a renaissance in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. New forms of literature like the lyric, the 
novel, the essay, the biography, and the prose drama slowly emerged and in the 
twentieth century they flourished and enriched Malayalam literature in an 
unprecedented manner. The development of Malayalam poetry continued 
in the carly twentieth century more or less along the lines of the late nineteenth. 

Among the leading poets of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are Venmani Nambudiripad, Kerala Varma (1845-1917), K. C. Kesava Pillai 
(1868-1913), A. R. Rajaraja Varma (1862-1918), Kottarattil Sankunni (1855- 
1937), Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer (1877-1949), Kumaran Asan (1873- 
1924), and Vallathol Narayana Menon (1879-1958). Kerala Varma was 
well versed in Sanskrit and translated Kālidāsa’s Abhijfidna-Sakuntala in 
Malayalam. He was also a prose writer of note. A prolific writer, 
Kottarattil Sankunni has various literary works to his credit. He translated 
Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya and Bhavabhüt's Malati- Mádhava into Malayalam. 
There is also an original drama, Kucela-gopdlam, by him. Ullur Parameswara 
Iyer, Kumaran Asan, and Vallathol Narayana Menon brought into being 
the golden period of Malayalam poetry. Ullur was not only a poet of distinc- 
tion, but also an essayist, critic, and research worker of remarkable merit. His 
history of Malayalam literature in five volumes is a masterpiece and the best 
of its kind in the language. Ullur's Umdkeralam is a mahákávya. He wrote various 
poems of which Pirgafa and Karnabhüsanam are the most notable. Kumaran 
Asan popularized the lyric in Malayalam. His Vina Pūvu (1909), which consists of 
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only forty-one slokas, caused a sensation among the poets and critics of the day. 
His Nalini, Lilà, Duravastha, and Karuna have attained classic distinction. His 
Candala Bhik;uki has the caste system for its theme. Asan is considered as the 
harbinger of the progressive movement in poetry. Vallathol wrote not only 
severa] long poems, but also hundreds of lyrics which are now collected in eight 
volumes of his Sáhitya-mafijari series. His Magdalana Mariyam, based on the story 
of Mary Magdalene in the New Testament, is a poem of haunting beauty. He 
rendered the whole of the Valmiki Rámáyana into Malayalam and wrote a mahd- 
kdvya entitled Citrayogam. He became the trumpet voice of nationalism and 
touched every subject of national importance and evinced a keen sense of 
beauty in whatever he wrote. 

Around the three great poets—Kumaran Asan, Vallathol, and Ullur— 
Malayalam poetry steadily grew. V. C. Balakrishna Panikkar won appreciation 
as a romantic poet. Nalappat Narayana Menon's poems (Kannunirttu]h, Cakra- 
vájam, Oru Manalttari, etc.) touch realities of life and have a lyrical charm about 
them. Musical quality and charm of diction mark the poems of Changampuzha 
Krishna Pillai whose major work, Ramanan, earned him considerable fame. 
His influence on the younger generation of writers is unmistakable. One of the 
major poets of the first half of this century, G. Sankara Kurup (b. 1901) is 
noted for extensive use of symbolism in his poetry. The collection entitled 
Otakkuzhal gives some of his best poems. Balamani Amma’s poems are emo- 
tional; the neatness of her style adds to their charm. Other women poets of the 
period include Lalithambika Antarjanam, Mary John Tottam, and Mutukulam 
Parvati Amma. 

The post-War days saw the emergence of a new school of poets who drew 
their inspiration from left-wing politics. Some gifted poets belonged to this 
school. The main stream of Malayalam poetry, however, continued in its 
normal course. Three outstanding poets of the younger generation followed 
the traditional line, though they were also influenced to an extent by ‘progres- 
sive’ ideas. They are: Vennikkulam Gopala Kurup, Vailoppili Shridhara 
Menon, and Pala Narayanan Nair. Gopala Kurup is well known for his spark- 
ling diction. Though Shridhara Menon writes on indigenous themes, he has 
been considerably influenced by Western poetry. Kutiyozhtkkal, which is re- 
garded as his masterpiece, reflects the social life of contemporary Kerala. A 
kind of epic quality is noticed in Kerajam Vajarunnu of Pala Narayanan Nair. 
Among other notable modern poets are N. V. Krishna Warrier (.Ninta Kavitaka], 
Koccu Tomman), Edasseri Govindan Nair (Karutta Cetticcikal), P. Kunjiraman 
Nair, K. K. Raja, O. N. V. Kurup, M. P. Appan, and Nalankal Krishna 
Pillai. The contribution of K. M. Panikkar, the eminent historian, to Mala- 
yalam poetry is noteworthy.. Among his poetical works are Cintátarangini, Panki- 
parinayam, and Ambapált. He was a versatile writer in Malayalam. 
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The new poetry in Malayalam created or sponsored by ultramoderns is 
gradually taking shape. The poets evince a definite lack of faith in what was 
considered ‘unchanging values’. Also there is considerable change in both 
content and form. The metre has given place to what they call inner rhythm— 
a rather difficult thing to discover. Words have lost their age-old meaning. 
New symbols, images, and rhythms are employed. Madhavan Ayyappattu, 
M. N. Palur, M. Govindgn, K. Ayyappa Panikkar, and Cheriyan K. Cheriyan 
are the more well known practitioners in the new school, which has thrown 
conventions and rules to the winds., 


FICTION 


Coming to modern fiction, we have to mention the first original novel in 
Malayalam, Kundalatd (1887), by T. M. Appu Netungati. Two other cele- 
brated novelists of the nineteenth century are Chandu Menon (1846-90) and 
C. V. Raman Pillai. Chandu Menon's 7ndulekhà (1889), written in a simple 
style, gives a convincing picture of the social conditions of his time. C. V. 
Raman Pillai, whose style shows Sanskrit influence, produced some outstanding 
novels such as Rdmardja Bahadür, Marttánda Varma, Dharmardjd, and Premé- 
mrtam. The present century has been particularly productive in the field of 
fiction. Chandu Menon's social novels and C. V. Raman Pillai’s historical 
novels had already earned appreciation of the reading public. Close on the 
heels of these novels came Appan Tampuran's BAütaráyar and later K. M. Panik- 
kar's Keraja Simham. A new school of novelists became active soon. They 
rejected, by and large, the romanticism of the past and sought to present life in a 
realistic manner, posing relevant problems of society in the process. V. Moham- 
med Basheer's Balyakalasakhi (1949) is a notable specimen of the new type of 
novels. Though he wrote on many aspects of life, his chief contribution lies in 
the way he deals with the problems of his own community. It was, however, 
Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai who raised the realistic novel to the height of real 
greatness. His novels include Raniitannazht, Entppatika], and Cemmin’. The cha- 
racters of Cemmin are drawn from the humble fisherfolk community. Among 
others, P. Kesava Dev (Otayil Ninnu, Ayalkkar®), S. K. Pottekkad (Visakanyaka, 
Oru Desattinte Katha*), Joseph Mundassery (Professor), R. S. Kurup (Totti), 
P. C. Kuttikrishnan ( Ummáccu, Sundarikalum Sundaranmárum?), E. M. Kovur 
(Katu), and Muttathu Varki (Znapravuka]) have substantially contributed to 
the growth of the new fiction in Malayalam in which a proletarian emphasis 

'Cemmin won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1957. 

$P, Kesava Dev's Ayalkkár. which deals with the evolution of the three major communities of 
Kerala—Nairs, Christians, and Ezhavas—won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1964. 

*Pottekkad's novel, Oru Desattinte Katha, won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1972. 


WThis novel earned the author not only the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1960, but also a special 
award from the Kerala Sahitya Akademi in 1973. 
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looms large. Mention may be made of a few more significant novels of the 
post-Independence period. Among these are 7ivikkàn Marannupoya Stri by Vettur 
Raman Nair, Ndlukettu by M. T. Vasudevan Nair, Judla by K. Surendran, 
Kaj[u by G. Vivekanandan, and Veruka] by Malayattoor Ramakrishnan. A few 
novelists have tried with some success the ‘stream of consciousness! technique. 
Mafiiu by M. T. Vasudevan Nair, Ara Nazhika Neram by Parappurathu, and 
Onfial by Vilasini are three representative works of this genre. 

The standard of the Malayalam short story has been fairly high for quite a 
long time and it is mainly through this medium that Malayalam literature has 
become truly democratic. It has demonstrated that literature is not the mono- 
poly of a particular caste or group, as it used to be, when manipravd/am was the 
forte of the Nambüdiri Brahmins, áffakkatha mainly of the Ksatriyas, and 
kilippdttu of the caste Hindus. Thakazhi Sivasankara Pillai became popular in 
Kerala as a short story writer before he switched over to novel writing. Other 
acclaimed short story writers include Karoor Nilakanta Pillai, E. M. Kovur, 
Lalithambika Antarjanam, Ponkunnam Varki, V. Mohammed Basheer, P. C. 
Kuttikrishnan, S. K. Pottekkad, N. P. Mohammed, N. P. Chellappan Nair, 
R. S. Kurup, and Vettur Raman Nair. Some of them belong to the left-wing 
group of writers and their themes chiefly concern social justice. Lalithambika 
Antarjanam's stories point to the social contradictions in the Nambüdiri com- 
munity. 


DRAMA 


Dramatic literature in Malayalam is not particularly rich. The span of its 
history is only eighty years and most of the plays came to be written after Inde- 
pendence. Two earlier plays of note on social themes are Aalyáni Natakam by 
Kocchunni Tampuran and Mariyámmá JNátakam by Kochipan Taragan. The 
latter reflects the life of the Christian community in Kerala. During the pre- 
Independence period of five decades, Malayalam drama evinced the influence 
of the famous plays in Sanskrit, English, and Tamil. That drama could be 
something more than mere entertainment was realized particularly in the forties 
of this century when the trend of social realism reached its high watermark. 
K. Damodaran's Pajtfabàkk: (1938) and M. P. Bhattatiripad's Riumati (1939) 
may be remembered in this connexion as earlier works showing the same 
trend. 

European playwrights, notably Ibsen, considerably influenced modern 
Malayalam drama. Six well known plays of Ibsen have come into Malayalam 
by translation: Ghosts (1935), The Wild Duck (1947), The Pillars of Society (1954), 
A Doll’s House (1954), The Vikings of Helgeland (1962), and The Master Builder 
(1966). The spirit of Ibsen is clearly discernible in the way some serious prob- 
lems, either social or psychological, are projected in such plays as Taptabáspam 
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(1934) by Kuttanad, Bhagna-bhavanam (1942), Balábalam (1946), Kanyaka (1949), 
and Anurafijanam (1950) by N. Krishna Pillai. C. J. Thomas imbibed the essence 
of drama from Sophocles to Strindberg and propagated a mature idea of the 
art-form. His Crime 27 of 1128 (1954), Pulimana’s Samatvavádi, K. Surendran's 
Bali, and G. Sankara Pillai's Snehadftan are a few examples of recent plays 
which pulsate with some problems or other. Edasseri Govindan Nair (Küfu- 
krsi, 1950), and K. T. Mohammed (Kufiyin) deal with problems connected 
with farming during the post-Independence period. Thoppil Bhasi's Afvamedham 
(1962) deals with the problem of leprosy in India. It movingly portrays the 
frustration of a family which has become a victim of this disease and emphasizes 
society's responsibility towards these people. T. N. Gopinathan Nair, Ponkun- 
nam Varki, Kainikkara Padmanabha Pillai, Kainikkara Kumara Pillai, R. S. 
Kurup, C. N. Sreckantan Nair, C. L. Jose, and N. N. Pillai have enriched 
Malayalam drama during the contemporary period and made it a people's 
art. N. N. Pillai's plays (Pretalokam, 1965; Guerilla, 1971) are uniformly powerful, 
pungent, and provoking, and he has tried out various techniques from melo- 
drama to surrealism concentrating on one in each play. His átaka-darppanam, 
a modern treatise on the technique of writing and producing plays, won the 
Kerala Sahitya Akademi Award for 1972. 


OTHER LITERARY FORMS 


Remarkable progress has been registered in other prose forms of literature 
as well—e.g. literary criticism, biography, travelogue, etc. Critics like A. R. 
Rajaraja Varma and P. K. Narayana Pillai showed in the early part of this 
century how the intrinsic quality of literary works should be examined without 
overlooking the external apparatus which is but a means to that end. The next 
generation of critics included A. Balakrishna Pillai, M. P. Paul, Joseph Mundas- 
sery, Kuttikrishna Marar, Kuttipuzha Krishna Pillai, P. Damodaran Pillai, 
and P. K. Parameswaran Nair. Among the contemporary practitioners in the 
field, S. K. Nair, Sukumar Azhikode, Guptan Nair, M. Achutan, P. K. Bala- 
krishnan, and M. Krishnan Nair deserve special mention. To P. K. Parame- 
swaran Nair goes the credit of raising the standard of writing biographies in 
Malayalam. He combines a spirit of research with literary craftsmanship. Of his 
biographical works Sahitya Paficánanan (on P. K. Narayana Pillai) and C. V. 
Réman Pijjai are particularly worthy of note. Mention may be made of some 
other masters in the field such as A. D. Harisarma, N. Balakrishnan Nair, and 
K. M. George. There are some significant autobiographical works also. Atma- 
katha by K. M. Panikkar, ivita-samaram by C. Keshavan, Kazhififia Kdlam by 
K. P. Kesava Menon are some notable examples. Malayalam literature owes its 
rich treasure of travel writing to a number of authors, some of whom belonged 
to the nineteenth century. Apatkaramáya Yatra by K. M. Panikkar, Indonesian 
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Diary by S. K. Pottekkad, Mexican Natukalil by C. B. Kumar, Amerikkayil Poya 
Katha by K. M. George are noteworthy travelogues of the present century. 

The study of the history of Malayalam literature has assumed importance in 
recent years. The first attempt to write such a literary history was made by P. 
Govinda Pillai towards the close of the nineteenth century. His work, called 
Malaydja Bhágücaritram, showed the way, and since its publication there has been 
systematic research in this subject. R. Narayana Panikkar's Keraja Sahityacari- 
iram, which won a Sahitya Akademi Award in 1955, is a notable work in seven 
volumes. Mention has already been made of Ullur's five-volume history of 
Malayalam literature. 

Journalism had its role to play in the growth of Malayalam literature. 
Malayája Manorama, at the beginning of this century, took upon itself the task 
of encouraging writers of creative talent. The first literary conference in Kerala 
was sponsored by this journal. Various magazines came into existence which 
served to provide impetus to the literary activity of the time. Special mention 
may be made of two weeklies—Mütrbhümi and Malayája Rajyam. 

Marxian influence has been particularly evident in post-Independence 
creative literature. This has led to a deliberate narrowing down of the scope of 
literature. The ‘Back to the soil’ slogan has made the labourer a hero. This is 
only the natural swing of the pendulum from the other side, where extolling the 
royal household was the norm. We should be happy, however, that recent 
trends show balance and widening of interests. Most of the creative writers 
have discovered that they cannot afford to be the stooges of political parties and 
that freedom of the mind is the very life-blood of creative thinking and writing. 
Though it is difficult to make a comparative estimate, one can say that modern 
Malayalam literature ranks among the most virile and progressive literatures 
in India. 
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LANGUAGE 


ARATHI is the official language of the State of Maharastra, spoken by 

forty-two million people (according to the 1971 Census). Itis quite a pro- 
gressive speech and since the thirteenth century has had a noteworthy literary 
history. The history of the language, however, goes back to about A.D. 1000.! 
It uses the Nagari script, locally known as the Bála-bodha, which replaced the 
older alphabet called the Modi, current in the Maratha land down to the 
eighteenth century. Marathi is a Prakritic speech ‘standing rather by itself”? 
and has been classified in the Southern Group by Dr S. K. Chatterji in his 
enumeration of the important languages and dialects of New Indo-Aryan? 
There are several theories about the origin of the Marathi language. C. V. 
Vaidya is of the opinion that it developed from Sanskrit and took a distinct 
shape from about A.D. 700. Sten Konow maintains that it developed from 
Maharastri Apabhrarhfa, the latest phase of the Prakrit or Middle Indo-Aryan 
of Maharastra. According to Dr P. D. Gune, this language acquired its stand- 
ardized form in the eleventh century. Some maintain that Marathi has no 
connexion with other Prakrits but had an indigenous growth, coloured with 
Jaina hybrid Sanskrit, which has been called Southern Apabhrarha. 

As far as the vocabulary is concerned, the basic words of Modern Marathi 
are tadbhava, i.e. derived from Old Indo-Aryan or Sanskrit, with large borrow- 
ings from fatsama or Sanskrit. It has, however, a number of words of the nature 
of substrata from non-Aryan languages (Dravidian and Austric). In recent 
times borrowings from Perso-Arabic, Portuguese, English, and even African 
languages have also occurred.* The history of Marathi literature can be broadly 
divided into three periods: 

1) Early or Old Marathi period, up to a.p. 1350; 


! The first specimen of Marathi language can be traced to the Marathi inscription dated A.D. 
983 consisting of only one sentence: Sri Caundardye Karaviyale (done by Sri Caundaraja). It is inscribed 
in Marathi and Kannada at the foot of the huge monolithic image of Gomateévara in Mysore. Later 
inscriptions such as the edict of King Aparáditya (A.D. 1183), the grant of King Soidva (a.D. 1202), 
as well as the Pandharpur inscription (a.D. 1273) of the days of King Siromagi Ramadevarav, are 
in Old Marathi. 

3 Cf. S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 215. 

s Ibid., p. 37. 

* The comprehensive Marathi dictionary, Mahdrastra Sabdakoja in eight volumes by Y. G. Date 
and C. G. Karve, has 1,12,189 words, out of which the words from Perso-Arabic stock are 2,900 and 
from European languages are 1,500 including 560 English words. 
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ii) Middle Marathi period, from a.D. 1350 to 1800; 
ii) New or Modern Marathi, after a.D. 1800. 


EARLY MARATHI PERIOD 


The reign of the last three kings of the Yadava period (A.D. 1189-1320) 
witnessed the growth of quite a large literature both in verse and prose, The 
Ramayana, the Mahābhārata, and the Paficatantra were rendered into Old 
Marathi. Sripati’s work on astrology, Ratmamálà, and Mukundaraja’s philo- 
sophical treatise, Viveka-sindhu,’ are among the early technical works in Old 
Marathi. Poetry of an ornate and rhetorical type is found in poems like JValo- 
pakhyana and Rukmini-svayamvara. 

The sacred books of the Mahānubhāva sect, founded in a.D. 1267 by 
Cakradhara, originally a Brahmana from Gujarat, were written in cryptic 
scripts which have been deciphered by scholars like V. K. Rajwade, V. B. 
Kolte, and H. N. Nene. They are in prose and deal with philosophical topics 
in simple Marathi, deliberately rejecting Sanskrit. Members of the sect were 
worshippers of Krsna, the mythical sage Dattátreya, and three Mahanubhava 
founders. Two of their most sacred books are Lild-caritra and Siddhánta-Sütra. 
Lijà-caritra (c. 1286), written by Mahindra Bhata, records the life-story of 
Cakradhara including his instructions to his devotees. Siddhünta-Sütra is a 
compilation of the sayings of Cakradhara by Kesavadása. The Mahanubhava 
writers left a fairly rich literature in verse also which is to be found in seven 
long poems, namely, Vaccha-harana, Rukmint-svayamvara, Sisupdla-vadha, Uddhava- 
Gita, jfüána-prabodha, Sahyddri-varnana, and Ridhipura-varnana. The first three 
are narrative poems depicting episodes in the life-story of Lord Krsna and 
the last two give accounts of the sacred places of the Mahànubhávas, while 
Uddhava-Gità and Jitdna-prabodha are essentially philosophical in character. 
There are, besides, the dhavalas (devotional songs) of Mahadaisà, a woman 
devotee of Cakradhara. She happened to be the first Marathi poctcss. Maha- 
nubhava literature formed the first expression of a revolt against Bráhmanical 
orthodoxy. 

The work of uniting different orthodox and heterodox elements of Hinduism 
was carried on with success for four centuries by the Hindu saint-poets of 
Mahárástra associated with another more powerful Brahmanical sect known 
as the Varakari Panth.* Jüánes$vara or Jfiánadeva (1271-93) was thc first 


5 Apart from Viveka-sindhu, Mukundaraja is credited with another Marathi work, Paramdmyia. 
Both deal with Sabkarácürya's exposition of the Vedánta. These books, however, never became 
popular owing to both difficulty of subject and stylistic defects.—Editor. 

€ It became the chief means of expression of the Bhakti doctrine in Maharastra. It started as 
an offshoot of the Jñäna school of the Nàtha Pantha of Gorakga Nütha, with its Yoga practices and 
its Saiva-Vedünta philosophy, and after coming to Mahürástra it joined forces with the local Vedünta 
school which favoured the worship of God as Visnu in his form of Viththala at the shrine in Pandhar- 
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among the Hindu saints who made the Vedanta popular for everybody 
through the spoken language. He proclaimed the equality of man in the eyes 
of God and openly revolted against the tyranny of Hindu orthodoxy. His 
monumental work, Bhávártha-dipikà, popularly known as 7fidnefoari, consisting 
of 9,000 ovi? stanzas, forms an erudite commentary on the Bhagavad-Gità. 
He wrote it in 1290 at the age of nineteen. His Amrténubhava is a treatise on 
the Vedanta philosophy couched in excellent poetry. Variety of imagery and 
lucidity of diction characterize both the works. Jfiànesvara is held in profound 
esteem as the first great Marathi literary and philosophical genius. Another 
philosophical poet of note contemporaneous with Jfianadeva was Namadeva 
(1270-1350), who was a tailor by profession. Two of Namadeva’s devotional 
poems are found in the Adi Grantha of the Sikhs. His name ranks among the 
noteworthy saint-poets of India, and with his death in a.p. 1350 ends the 
Early period of Marathi literature. Namadeva’s guru Visoba Khecara, a grocer 
by profession, was a poet himself. Other early saint-poets of humble rank were 
Muktabai, Namadeva’s sister; Janabai, a maid-servant; Savanta, a gardener; 
Goroba, a potter; and Cokhà, a sweeper. There were also Muslim saint-poets 
like Sheikh Mohammed. 


MIDDLE MARATHI PERIOD 


The major part of the period from a.p. 1350 to a.p. 1550 can be looked 
upon as a ‘dark period’ of Marathi literature. The first invasion of Alauddin 
Khilji in 1294 led to the gradual establishment of Muslim rule in this part 
of the country. The age was not favourable for steady literary progress due 
to war and famine in the country. Among teachers and writers of the post- 
Nàmadeva period wcre Narasimha Sarasvati and Janardana Svāmī. Both 
belonged to the Varakari Panth. A number of devotional poems are attri- 
buted to them. 

Ekanatha Svami (1548-99) in the sixteenth, and Tukarama (1588-1649) 
in the seventeenth century built up the great structure of the bhakti poetry. 
Ekanatha’s Bhdgavata (known as Ekanáthi Bhágavata) and Bhdvartha Ramdyana, 


pur, and became a school of Vedantic bhakti with the figures of Visnu and Krsna as personal deities 
through which the devotees approached the Godhead. Pandharpur became the great centre of this 
school, and from the word vdri, meaning ‘the annual pilgrimage (to Pandharpur)’, which was en- 
joined on its followers and which became very popular, the sect got the name of Várakarl. A number 
of great religious teachers had become associated with this school of Vedantic bhakti by a.D. 1290. 
—-Editor. 


7 By the middle of the fourteenth century two distinct literary forms had been well established in 
Marathi. One was the ovi metre (which was a sort of rhythmic prose, the sentence being divided 


into short lines of about ten syllables each, followed by a half-line) which was employed in narrative 
poems. It may be mentioned that the seven long poems of the Mahánubhüva writers were written 
in this metre. The other was the abhanga metre which was used for lyric compositions, particularly 
devotional songs.—Editor. 
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each having 20,000 ovt stanzas, not only made Marathi poetry exalted by their 
grand style and poetic fervour, but also firmly established Hindu philosophical 
beliefs in those days of national set-back under the Muslims. A saint and a 
great social reformer, Ekanatha was profoundly influenced by Jüánefvara. 
He redacted Jñänesvari and brought out an authentic version of the text. His 
renderings of the Puranic stories immensely contributed in rehabilitating the 
old Hindu culture in Maharastra. Among a number of minor poets who followed 
Ekanàtha, Dasopanta deserves special mention. He was a voluminous writer 
and a master of facile verse. Thomas Stephens (1559-1619), an English Jesuit 
who came and settled in Goa, was a contemporary of Ekanátha. He had a 
great love for Marathi and wrote Ahrsta Purána, an extensive work on the 
Old and New Testament stories in chaste Marathi. 

Tukarama’s lyrical abhangas in simple Marathi (5,000 in number) are 
pointed and direct in style, and throbbing with an intense devotion to his God. 
They have a charm of their own, and form a veritable Bible for the people 
of Maharastra. Born in a Südra family, Tukáráma was a poet of the masses. 
He was a vehement critic of the hypocrisies of his time and was a great uni- 
fying force bringing the masses under one religious banner before the Maratha 
revival under Sivàji during the second half of the seventeenth century. Among 
other great poets of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were: Mukteévara 
(1608-60), Samartha Ramadasa (1608-82), Vámana Pandita (1615-78), 
Raghunátha Pandita (c. 1650), Sridhara (1678-1728), and Mayüra Pandita 
or Moropanta (1729-94). Mukteévara, son of Ekanátha's daughter, re-told 
the stories of the Ramdyana and the Mahābhārata in Marathi in a vigorous style. 
Samartha Rāmadāsa, spiritual teacher of Sivaji, wrote Ddsa-bodha, a work 
of both high seriousness and practical wisdom for the rulers as well as the masses, 
in a style of rare vigour and forthrightness. Great national leaders like Sivaji 
and his followers found their inspiration and incentive to action in Ddsa- 
bodha. Vamana Pandita devoted himself to composing narrative poems based 
on Purànic themes, such as Gajendra-moksa, Sitd-svayarnvara, and Venu-sudhd. 
Notable also is his commentary, Yathdrtha-dipikd, on the Bhagavad-Gitá, Further- 
more, he rendered the Bhagavad-Gité into Marathi under the title Sameasloki- 
Gita. He also translated some Sanskrit works into Marathi verse.? Raghunátha 
Pandita's narrative poem WNala-Damayanti-svayamoara is based on the Nala 
story of the Mahābhārata. Both Sridhara and Moropanta flourished during 
the Peshwa period (1700-1818). The former was the leading poet of the early 
days of the Peshwas and the latter of the later and the greatest days of the 
Peshwa glory when Maharastra had emerged as the strongest power in the 
whole of India. Sridhara carried the tradition of Ekanátha, Mukteévara, and 


* Vamana Pandita enriched Marathi prosody by introducing new metres based on Sanskrit. 
Marathi was till then rather poor in this respect. — Editor. 
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Vamana Pandita. His Pdndava-pratapa, Ráma-vijaya, and Hari-vijaya are based 
on the Mahābhārata, the Rámáyana, and the Bhágavata Purána respectively. 
Moropanta is the greatest Marathi poet of the eighteenth century. He has to 
his credit a large number of poems on Puránic themes, such as Arsna-vijaya 
and Manira-Bhagavata. The most important work of Moropanta is his rendering 
of the Mahābhārata in the áryd metre, His devotional lyrics, Garigd-prarthand, 
Sarhfaya-ratna-málü, and Kekdvali, are also held in high esteem in Maharastra. 

The second half of the Seventeenth century witnessed the growth of a kind 
of heroic poetry, known as povddd (from Sanskrit pravdda), which became very 
popular. The poets who composed these poems were wandering ballad-makers 
and singers, known as Sahirs. The Sahirs recited their compositions to the accom- 
paniment of a simple one-wire lute, and could keep audiences of thousands 
enthralled by their animated songs about wars and heroic exploits. The first 
famous povädäā is by Agnidàsa on the subject of Afzal Khan's meeting with 
Sivaji, the second by Tulasiddsa on the capture of the fort of Sirhhagad by 
Tanaji, Sivaji’s heroic lieutenant. There was also another form of popular 
poetry known as /dvani which came into prominence in the eighteenth century. 
The ldvani songs dealt mainly with earthly love. Honàji Bala, Prabhakara, 
Saganbhau, Para$uráma, and others were famous /dvani composers during the 
Peshwa period. The growth of these types of folk-poetry, side by side with the 
sophisticated and decorative kdvyas, immensely enriched Marathi language 
and literature during the last century and a half of its Middle period. 

Marathi prose, which came into existence as early as the Yadava period, 
was also slowly developing and from about the middle of the seventeenth 
century it took a definite form in the chronicles of the Maratha rulers, known 
as bakhars. Vakenavis-bakhar, Sabhásadi-bakhar (c. 1697), Ajfid-patra, and Siva- 
digvijaya (1718) are some of the representative specimens of these prose 
chronicles. 


MODERN MARATHI PERIOD 


The transition from the Peshwa period to the British period was complete 
after the Treaty of Bassein in 1818. Some great thinkers, scholars, political 
leaders, social reformers, and educationists came forward and brought about 
a real intellectual and cultural renaissance in Maharastra in the nineteenth 
century. Bal Gangadhar Sastri Jambhekar (1810-46), Govind Viththal 
Mahajan (1815-90), and Krishna Sastri Chiplunkar were pioneers in moderni- 
zing the mind of the people. The foundations of Marathi journalism were 
laid around 1840 by Jambhekar with his daily Darpana and the periodical 
Digdarfana, and by Mahajan with his Prabhakara. Krishna Sastri Chiplunkar's 
Vicára-lahari (1853) was a further milestone in the development of journalism. 
Among others who followed were Parasuram Tatya Godbole (1799-1874), 
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Vishnu Bhikaji Gokhale (1825-71), Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar (1850-82), 
Gopal Ganesh Agarkar (1866-1915), Mahadev Govinda Ranade (1842-1907), 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915), Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
(1856-1920), Kashinath Trimbak Telang (1850-93), Jotiba Phule (1827-89), 
Bhimrao R. Ambedkar (1891-1956), and Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 
(1837-1925). They all contributed to the renaissance in literature and thought 
in Maharastra. India responded intellectually and emotionally to the Western 
challenges mainly through Bengal and Maharastra. 


POETRY 


The modernity in Marathi literature was felt simultaneously in poetry and 
novel towards the end of the nineteenth century and gradually it cast its spell 
over other domains of literature. Let us start with the poems of Krishnaji Keshav 
Damle popularly known as ‘KeSavasuta’ (1866-1905), who heralded the dawn, 
asit were, of the modern age in Marathi literature. His first poem was published 
in 1885; this, however, betrayed a style typical of the scholar-poets belonging 
to the period immediately preceding. But he was soon able to cast off his fasci- 
nation for traditional forms and composed poems which gave something new 
to Marathi literature in style, in expression, and in content. His awareness 
of contemporary social and political thought and his acquaintance with 
English literature came to his advantage in this respect. Among other remark- 
able contemporary poets were: Narayan Vaman Tilak (1865-1919), Ram 
Ganesh Gadkari (1885-1919), Vinayak Janardan Karandikar (1872-1909), 
Tryambak Bapuji Thomare (1890-1918), Narayan Muralidhar Gupte (1872- 
1947), and Bhaskar Ramachandra Tambe (1874-1941), who achieved dis- 
tinction particularly in the twenties. 

The twenties of the twentieth century saw the emergence of a group of 
poets, called the Ravikirana-mandala, who tried to avoid extravagance of 
emotion in their poems. Their special interest lay in the formal and technical 
aspects of poetry. Y. D. Pendharkar ('Ya$ovanta') was the most notable poet 
of this group. A note of frustration characterizes his poems. Other poets of the 
group are S. K. Kanetkar and M. T. Patvardhan. In 1925 Prahlad Keshav 
Atre (1898-1968) published a collection of parodies entitled JAhendüci Phule 
which made great fun of both sentimental sob-stuff and the strawberry-and- 
cream trend in poetry. There were several other poets contemporaneous with 
the Ravikirana-mandala, who represented a reaction against them. Of them, 
Anant Kanekar (b. 1905), is the most distinguished. He, however, forsook 
poetry after the publication of his Candrdt (1933). 

The use of a real modern idiom in poetry began, however, in the forties, 
particularly after the Second World War, though the older idealism continued 
to attract the average reader. The trio who brought about the revolution in 
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form and content, including stark realism, were B. S. Mardhekar (1907-56), 
P. S. Rege (b. 1910), and A. R. Deshpande (‘Anil’; b. 1910). Though P. S. 
Rege already struck some of the typical features of this new poetry, Mardhekar's 
Káhi-kavttà (1947) heralded it in its true spirit. Mardhekar was tried on a 
charge of obscenity in his writings, but was later exonerated. He is to Marathi 
what T. S. Eliot is to English, both in poetry and aesthetic theories. His book 
on poetics, Saundarya-ani-sáhityá, won in 1956 a posthumous award from the 
Sahitya Akademi. P..S. Rege did something magical to the use of poctic 
language in Marathi. He experimented with it and expanded its frontiers 
in his pithy, gossamerlike yet sinewy poems. 'Anil introduced, on the one 
hand, innovations in technique ('free verse' was rehabilitated by him in 
Marathi) and, on the other, deepened the social awareness of the poet by em- 
phasizing his responsibilities. The maturity of his talent is amply reflected in 
Bhagna-mürti (1940) and Pertevhd (1947). The Mardhekar-Rege school was 
kept alive by many younger advocates of ‘pure poetry’ like Mangesh Pad- 
gaonkar, Dilip Chitre, Arun Kolhatkar, and others. Side by side with this, 
there was the other school of progressive poetry to which belonged V. V. 
Shirwadkar, better known as ‘Kusumagraja’ (his famous work: Viakhà, 1942), 
Sarat Chandra Muktibodh, Vasant Bapat, Vinda Karandikar, and Narayan 
Surve. While poets like B. B. Borkar, Indira Sant, N. G. Deshpande, and 
G. D. Madgulkar restricted themselves to lyric poetry proper, the so-called 
‘intellectual’ poets went on to cater for a different audience and to serve a 
separate function. In the fifties, Marathi poetry was rapidly advancing to 
an incomprehensible area like abstract art, to a land without labels. 

Recent Marathi poetry is much more concerned with technical innova- 
tions than with content. As a reaction to this formalism, there are angry young 
poets who call themselves dalita panthers and write with sharp pens dipped in 
venom. There are also experiments in typography and calligraphy, collage. 
poems and ‘eye’ poems by R. K. Joshi. 


NOVEL AND SHORT STORY 


The Marathi novel has a history of more than a century since the publi- 
cation of Baba Padmanji's Yamund-paryatana in 1857. Padmanji represented 
the social trend, while N. S. Risbud with his novels like Mafjughosd (1868) 
and R. B. Gunjikar with his Mocacgad (1871) stood for the romantic and 
the historical respectively. But the Marathi novel was still seeking a really 
mature and creative talent in the field which it found in Hari Narayan Apte 
(1864-1919), commonly referred to as the ‘prince of novelists’. From 1885 
onwards he produced quite a large number of novels—historical, romantic, 
and social. Idealism is writ large in the novels of Apte and he particularly 
excelled in depicting the psychology of women. Among his notable works the 
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following deserve mention: Pan Laksydt Kon Gheto, Usahkdla, Keval Svarájydsathi, 
Gad Ala Pan Sithha Geld, Sürya-grahana, Vajrágháta, etc. Vaman Malhar Joshi 
(1882-1943) has to his credit a few popular novels: Rdgini (1915), Susilecd 
Deva (1930), and Indu Kale Ani Saralá Bho]e (1935). Vishram Bedekar's novel, 
Ranáfgana (1939) is a most characteristic work in many ways. It has an inter- 
national canvas and is marked by a note of profound humanism. Translations 
of Bengali novels, particularly those of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee, and Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, were done by V. S. 
Gurjar, K. R. Mitra, and others. Narayan Sitaram Phadke (b. 1894) and 
Vishnu Sakharam Khandekar (1898-1976) were the rage of the reading 
public from about 1930 to 1950. Phadke while advocating ‘art for art’s sake’ 
also used political backgrounds for his love stories. The technical skill of the 
author is evident in his Jádugár. His three other important novels are Pravdii, 
Uddhára, and Jhelam. The novels of Khandekar stand in contrast to those 
of Phadke. Ulkd, Kraufica-vadha, and Yayáti are among his best works. Another 
popular writer, Gajanan Tryambak Madkholkar, was primarily concerned 
with political fiction. Muktātmā, his first novel, is also the first successful 
political fiction in the language. He mixed, however, a due proportion of 
romance in his novels. His Candanavádi, which sympathetically depicts a 
Harijan girl, is considered a masterpiece in Marathi. Purushottam Yashwant 
Deshpande carried the *novel of ideas' of V. M. Joshi to its existentialist peak. 
Bandhandcya Palikade and Visála Jivana are his two most notable novels, the 
former having created a stir when published. The novels and stories of Sane 
Guruji (1899-1950) became popular in the forties. Malati Bedekar (‘Vibhavari 
Sirurkar) has made herself distinguished in the field, and her Baj[i (1950) 
is a class by itself. S. R. Biwalkar's first novel Sunità (1948) is a landmark 
in the realm of Marathi novel dealing with Hindu-Muslim relations in East 
Bengal (now Bangladesh) at the time of Partition. Other novelists of note in 
the forties and fifties are: Gita Sane, Muktabai Dikshit, Kamalabai Tilak, 
Kusumavati Deshpande, G. N. Dandekar, B. S. Mardhekar, and S. N. 
Pendse*. 

Fiction in Marathi assumed new directions in the sixties with Bhalachandra 
Namede's Kosld, a novel analysing the lack of values in a young man’s life 
and the irrelevance of old cherished ideals. There are controversial novels 
dealing with permissiveness in sex and depicting the rather seamy side of 
metropolitan life. Two of these much discussed novels are Bhau Padhye's 
Vasundka and Chandrakant Khot's Ubhayánvayi Avyaya. There are also popular 
historical novels based on important personalities. Among them Ranjit Desai's 
novel on Sivaji, $rimán Yogi, Gangadhar Gadgil's novel on Lokamanya Tilak, 
Durdamya, B. D. Kher's novel on Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, Yajña, and 

® One of Pendse's novels, Rathacakra, won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1963. 
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Mrinalini Desai’s novel on Mahatma Gandhi, Hā Putra Mánavácá, all deserve 
special mention. | 

The short story, as a distinct literary genre, came to be established during 
the twenties with N. S. Phadke and V. S. Khandekar. The stories of Hari 
Narayan Apte and others of the earlier period cannot be considered as short 
stories proper. They are rather novels in a shorter dimension. The thirties 
witnessed a number of powerful story-writers, some of whom represented a 
kind of reaction against Phadke and Khandekar. They are Muktabai Dikshit, 
Kamalabai Tilak, Malati Bedekar, Y. G. Joshi, Vaman Chorghade, Prabhakar 
Padhye, S. M. Mate, Narayan Hari Apte, V. V. Bokil, Anant Kanekar, and 
others. Since the forties, the short story has turned to a new direction and 
become more and more psycho-analytical. Gangadhar Gadgil, Arvind Gokhale, 
P. B. Bhave, and V. Madgulkar gave this form of literature a modern idiom 
and a rare subtlety of expression. D. B. Mokashi, K. J. Purohit (‘Santarama’), 
G. A. Kulkarni, S. D. Panvalkar, S. J. Joshi, C. T. Khanolkar, Sadanand 
Rege, V. S. Pargaonkar, Kamal Desai, Sarat Chandra Chirmule, Vidyadhar 
Pundalik, Jayawant Dalvi, and other exponents of this art-form lave carried 
the Marathi short story much further than the earlier popular stories of Y. 
G. Joshi or Vaman Chorghade, both in the depth of their understanding of 
the interplay of human passions and in the variety of techniques. Ranjit Desai, 
G. L. Thokal, D. M. Mirasdar, Shankar Patil, Ananda Yadav, Baburao Bagul, 
and Shankarrao Kharat have specialized in an important type depicting the 
life of the rural classes, in their own stark idiom, with all their downright 
earthy atmosphere and an all-too-human experience in thc raw. 


DRAMA 


Maharastra has a fairly old tradition of play-writing. But the early Marathi 
plays, like those in other Indian languages, were based on mythological 
themes. The Tamil dramatic forms, particularly kuravafict, exercised a deep 
influence on the early Marathi drama known as Jajtia in its initial phase of 
development. In the realm of modern Marathi drama, Vishnu Amrit Bhave 
was the pioneering figure. His Purāņic drama, Sitd-svayamvara, was staged in 
1841. He wrote some more plays based on Puránic themes. With the spread 
of education and the foundation of the Bombay University in 1857, there grew 
a tendency to translate or adapt Sanskrit plays and later European plays, 
particularly those of Shakespeare, into Marathi. This continued for more 
than two decades. Though Vishnu Amrit Bhave is chronologically the first 
writer of Marathi drama in the Modern period, he was not its real originator. 
The credit of writing the first real modern drama goes to Balwant Pandurang 
Kirloskar (1843-85) who with his Sakuntald (1880), Saubhadra (1882), and 
Rama-rdjya-viyoga (1884) provided a synthesis between the mythological 
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content and the modern treatment. The author has infused into the traditional 
themes of these plays, particularly of Saubhadra, a romantic aroma and delin- 
eated them with a remarkable dramatic skill. The poignancy of their appeal 
is due also to the power of their music. After Kirloskar, G. B. Deval (1854- 
1916) and K. P. Khadilkar (1872-1948) set Marathi drama on a more sound 
and secure ground. Deval's most characteristic play is Saradá, his only original 
play. He has to his credit six more plays all of which are adaptations, three 
from Sanskrit and three from English. Khadilkar's mythological play, Kicaka- 
vadha (1910), was banned by the British Government, as Kicaka and Bhima 
resembled Lord Curzon and Lokamanya Tilak respectively in their speeches 
on the stage. Nationalist sentiment was thus seeking masked expression through 
such mythological and historical plays. Ram Ganesh Gadkari's plays (e.g. 
Prema-sanyása and Punya-prabhava) depicting social and moral problems became 
popular. His plays are characterized by his creative and facile dialogue. N. 
C. Kelkar (1872-1947) wrote a number of plays based on history as well as 
mythology. Vasudeo Sastri Khare (1858-1924) wrote fine historical plays like 
Sivasambhaza. 

The first Hindi film Alam Ara was screened in Bombay in 1930, and the 
stage suffered a heavy blow at the hands of the cinema. But a few playwrights 
kept up the struggle, like Bhargavram Viththal Warerkar, better known as 
Mama Warerkar (1883-1964), and Prahlad Keshav Atre, Both used colloquial 
language and broad humour in their social plays, and satire was their main 
weapon. Warerkar wrote about forty plays, and tried to modernize the stage 
by making some modifications in dramatic technique as well as in production. 
Starting with mythological themes, he went on experimenting with various 
subjects. Two of his important plays are Apirva Vargal (1953) and Bhimi-kanya 
Sitä (1955). The former is on Gandhiji's Noakhali tour in East Bengal. P. K. 
Atre was essentially a humorist and a greater source of strength to Marathi 
drama. His Lagnáci Bedi, on a feminist theme, is a really noteworthy play. 
Another playwright who also tried to revitalize the stage was S, V. Vartak, 
leader of the group mátya-manvaniara. His play Andhalydfict Sala (1933) 
was an adaptation from B. Bjórnson, famous Norwegian playwright. 
Purushottam Lakshman Deshpande has revolutionized the Marathi stage in 
recent years with his plays and very widely admired ‘one-man’ shows of humour- 
cloaked social comment. Vasant Kanetkar's extremely touching historical play 
Ráyagaddlà Jenhvd Jag Yete opened a new dimension for Marathi drama and 
Vijay Tendulkar has pushed it forward by his flair for the theatre of the Absurd. 
There are many other successful dramatists like V. V. Shirwadkar, C. T. 
Khanolkar, Nana Jog, C. Y. Marathe, Purushottam Darvhekar, S. G. Sathe, 
Ratnakar Matkari, and Vidyadhar Gokhale, who are giving of their best 
to enlarge the horizon. 
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The new drama is to a great extent concerned with sex and violence and 
the hypocrisy of modern life. Vijay Tendulkar's plays like Sakhdráma Bdindar 
and Gháfirám Kotvál and a recent play Vásanád-kánda by Mahesh Elkunchwar 
created a lot of stir among connoisseurs as also among ordinary spectators. 
Drama is freely borrowing from folk-forms like tamáfá'? and lafita. The problems 
it seeks to discuss are partly biological and partly socio-political. So there is an 
eternal conflict between merely popular plays and plays with a lasting literary 
value. Marathi has its own quota of commercially popular plays, translations 
and adaptations, and mere entertainers also. Some old plays of Deval and 
Gadkari continue to charm the audience with their musical interludes and 
scintillating dialogues. 


OTHER DOMAINS OF LITERATURE 


Marathi literature is very rich in personal essays, sketches, travelogues, 
autobiographies, and biographies. N. S. Phadke and V. S. Khandekar atten- 
uated the sweep and verve of thought found in the early discursive essay of 
the days of Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar and S. M. Paranjape (1864-1929) to a 
more witty personal idiom and a choice of common subjects of everyday life. 
Many others like Kusumavati Deshpande, Anant Kanekar, V. M. Dandekar, 
N. M. Sant, and K. J. Purohit have enriched this form. Side by side with their 
essays, there are the humorous essays of P. L. Deshpande and others. The essay 
suffered some sort of decline in the forties; but during the last twenty-five years 
Durga Bhagwat, Iravati Karve (both have won Sahitya Akademi Awards), 
N. G. Gore, and Vinda Karandikar have given to this genre a further depth by 
their scholarship and wide range of subjects, poetic sensibility and delicate 
handling of the language. Besides, they have added a special charm to it by 
subdued irony and understatement, witty observations and satirical sketches. 
R. B. Joshi's travel sketches have the flavour of genuine essay in them. 

Biography in Marathi has quite an old tradition which can be traced to the 
works of the Mahanubhava sect. In the Modern period the life of Dr Johnson 
written by Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar and lives of heroes like Garibaldi and 
Mazzini by N. C. Kelkar and V. D. Savarkar respectively have rendered great 
service in setting new standards in this field. N. R. Phatak, B. M. Purandere, 
Dhananjay Kir, and others have widened the horizons of this particular genre. 
Autobiographies were written during the days of the Peshwas, and the one by 
Nana Phadanavis (1742-1800) is remarkable for its frank self-analysis. Mazd 
Pravása (1857) of Godse Bhatji and the memoirs (1910) of Ramabai Ranade 
(1862-1924), the wife of M. G. Ranade, are in a class by themselves. The auto- 


19 Tamdid is a kind of dance-drama with songs and music, which became popular in Mahirigtra 
in the eighteenth century. In those days young boys dressed as women used to sing vulgar and even 
obscene /dsapís in the tamdld performances. —Editor. 
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biographies of D, K. Karve and Dharmanand Kosambi, Lakshmibai Tilak, 
V. D. Savarkar, Senapati Bapat, N. V. Gadgil, Chintamanrao Kolhatkar, and 
B. V. Warerkar are very notable records of their age as well as of their personal 
reactions and vicissitudes in life. 

Maharastra with its tradition of scholarship in disciplines like history, phi- 
losophy, politics, and linguistics is very much advanced in literature dealing 
with these subjects. During the early years of the twentieth century V. K. 
Rajwade and C. V. Vaidya concentrated on works of historical research and 
S. M. Paranjape on vigorous political writings. Gitd-rahasya, the magnum opus of 
Lokamanya Tilak, is a profound testament of the author’s political philosophy 
and philosophical acumen. G. S. Sardesai, D. B. Parasnis, T. S. Shejwalkar, 
D. V. Potdar, and V. S. Bendre contributed greatly to Marathi historical 
writings in the years that followed. R. D. Ranade and Lakshman Sastri Joshi 
have made rich contributions to Indian philosophy and logic, and Iravati 
Karve and G. S. Ghurye have earned a fine reputation in the field of sociology. 
N. G. Kalelkar and Ashok Kelkar are linguists of great stature. Lexicographical 
and encyclopaedic works have been undertaken in Mahàráàstra with great 
diligence right from the days of Sivaji when a Rdjya-vyavahdra-kosa was com- 
piled, up to Chitrav Sastri's more recent Prácina-caritra-koga. Mahàrástra Fidna- 
kosa of S. V. Ketkar (1884-1937) is an encyclopaedia in twenty-three volumes. 
Added to these, there is Sanskrit scholarship in all fields including poetics. The 
emergence of literary criticism can be traced to the early Marathi periodicals, 
particularly to the illustrious monthly of Vishnu Sastri Chiplunkar, the Niban- 
dha-màlà (1874). Literary criticism has had a varied record,and amongst modern 
critics G. T. Deshpande, K. N. Watwe, R. S. Jog, S. K. Kshirsagar, R. S. 
Walimbe, B. S. Mardhekar, W. L. Kulkarni, Kusumavati Deshpande, Pra- 
bhakar Padhye, Madhav Achawal, Vasant Davtar, and D. K. Bedekar have 
contributed towards the development of this genre. Marxist criticism could not 
strike any deep roots in Maharastra, though Lalji Pendse, Sarat Chandra 
Muktibodh wrote with a socialist-realistic bias. It is the logical positivist or 
existentialist approach that seems to be gaining ground. This finds favour with 
writers as well as readers, 

Marathi literature has contributed to the cultural integration of India in 
various ways. There are, for example, poems, novels, and plays on personalities 
who do not belong to Maharastra but are adored as leaders of national impor- 
tance. Mention may be made of the novels on Swami Vivekananda,!! Subhas 
Chandra Bose, and Sri Aurobindo written respectively by B. D. Kher, P. K. 
Atre, and Jyotsna Devdhar. G. D. Khanolkar's Ravindra-vind and B. B. Borkar's 
Znandayátri are two very good books on Tagore’s life and work. 

11 A drama and a long poem on Vivekananda in Sanskrit have also been composed by S. B. 
Velankar and S. B. Varnekar. 
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Marathi literature has evinced, during the last thirty years after Indepen- 
dence, remarkable variety and vigour. Writers belonging to different ideologies 
and socio-political beliefs have produced works of literary merit in all fields. 
The list of writers in Marathi who received Sahitya Akademi Awards includes 
B. S. Mardhekar and R. B. Patankar (aesthetics), N. R. Phatak (biography of 
G. K. Gokhale), T. S. Shejwalkar (biography of Sivaji), Godavari Parulekar 
(autobiography), V. S. Khandekar and S. N. Pendse (novels), and Durga 
Bhagavat and P. L. Deshpande (light essays). The present-day Marathi 
literature is the product of a healthy interaction between a deep respect for the 
past and a forward-looking feeling for the future. A very encouraging factor is 
that activitsts in political field from Lokmanya Tilak to Vinoba Bhave have 
shown great sensitivity to matters literary and cultural. Now, scientific literature 
is also rapidly developing and mathematicians like Jayant Naralikar write 
science fiction. 
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LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN 


RIYA? is the official language of the State of Orissa which forms a part of 

the Indian Union. In ancient days Orissa was known variously as Utkala, 
Kalinga, and Odra-deSa. There is ample historical evidence to show that the 
people of Utkala (lit. the land pre-eminent in kald or the arts) excelled in every 
branch of the arts, and the Oriya literature was one of the earliest to flourish in 
the Indian Sub-continent. Recognized in the Indian Constitution as one of the 
major languages, Oriya is spoken (according to the 1971 Census) by about 
twenty million people residing in Orissa and in the contiguous areas of the 
neighbouring States. The language was derived from Magadhi Prakrit and 
influenced by the local pre-Aryan and other Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit 
dialects used by the Aryan-speaking people who had settled in Orissa from the 
Ardha-Mágadhi and Sauraseni areas. Oriya as a New or Modern Indo-Aryan 
language came into being about the tenth century a.n. It can be looked upon 
as the immediate sister of Bengali and Assamese, and first cousin of Maithili, 
Magadhi, and Bhojpuri. 

For convenience, the history of the Oriya language and literature may be 
classified broadly into three main periods, namely, the Old (up to a.D. 1500), 
the Middle (a.p. 1500-1800), and the New or Modern (after a.p. 1800). 
In the course of evolution through the periods mentioned, the language and 
literature of the land have assumed distinct traits as a result of various political, 
social, and cultural movements, culminating in the present form. 


OLD ORIYA LITERATURE 


Orissa, the land of Lord Jagannatha, has absorbed almost all the religions 
of India, and this js reflected not only in its art and architecture, but also in 
its literature. The Hathigumpha inscription of King Khaàravela (first century 
B.C.) in Prakrit may be taken to be the earliest indigenous literary expression 
in the land. The language of this inscription, having a definite artistic flair, is 


1 The anglicized words oriya and orissa are derived from odid and odi/d both of which again are 
derived from odra (or ugra) and odra-visaya- odivifd respectively. The Odras, an ancient ahpriginal 
tribe, still survive as a cultivating class in the deltaic areas of Orissa. They are now called ‘Odas’. 
Odra-deía thus signifies the land of the Odras or Udras, The word oda or odi4d is supposed to have 
an association with the act of ‘tilling’ in the Dravidian tongues. The other two tribes associated with 
the names of ancient Orissa, the Utkalas and Kalingas, seem to have gradually lost their supremacy 
and assimilated with the other insiders in the course of time. 
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much closer to Modern Oriya. ‘It is almost an Ode on military conquest and 
imperial grandeur, written in a befitting grand manner’.? The Chinese traveller 
Hiuen Tsang's (seventh century A.D.) reference to the language of this region 
as somewhat differing from the speech of Mid-India definitely indicates that 
Oriya, which took its modern regular shape by the thirteenth century, had 
developed as a distinct speech by that time.* The first major literary specimens 
of ancient Oriya literatureamay be traced in the Buddhist caryápadas and dohds of 
the seventh-ninth centuries. These poems are the natural outcome of the 
influence of Buddhism which was prevalent in Orissa for over a millennium.’ 
Arguments claiming these compositions as their own have, however, been ad- 
vanced on behalf of other literatures (viz. Bengali, Assamese, Hindi, and 
Maithili) also. After Buddhism, Saivism spread in Orissa and influenced its 
literature; Saktism came closely after. Cautifás (poetic compositions in thirty- 
four stanzas, each successive stanza beginning serially with a consonant of the 
Oriya alphabet) were composed in this age depicting in most cases the divine 
delectations of Siva and Parvati. Vatsa Dasa’s Kalasd-cautifa, Avadhüta Nara- 
yana Svàmi's Rudra-sudhánidà: (both belonging to the thirteenth-fourteenth 
centuries), and a few anonymous votive tales in prose, vratakathás, such as 
Somanütha-vratakathà and Ndgala-caturthi-kathd, bear testimony to the spread 
of Saivism in Orissa. Vatsa Dàsa's Kajasd-cautifáà is a noteworthy specimen 
of lyric poetry which exhibits the finesse of a pure Oriya style of the romantic 
order. Avadhüta Narayana Svami’s Rudra-sudhdnidhi is accepted as one of 
the finest examples of poetic prose in Oriya and is claimed as unparalleled 
in the prose literature of the whole of India during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It is again the earliest complete prose work in Oriya.* The language 
of Rudra-sudhánidhi is chaste and forceful. With contents of Yogic, Tantric, and 
Vedantic philosophies, the work is as charming as Banabhatta’s Kadambari. 


* Cf. Mayadhar Mansinha, History of Oriya Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1962), p. 18. 

* Cf. Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, Vol. II, p. 198. 

* Cf. Haraprasad Sastri’s Introduction (p. 17) to his Bengali book (Ed.) Bauddha Gina O Dohā 
(Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta, 1323 s.s.). Sce also Mayadhar Mansinha, of. cit., pp. 22-25. The 
date of these compositions, however, is still a controversial issue. 

5 With the conquest of Asoka in the third century s.c. Orissa or Kalinga became a stronghold 
of the noble Dhamma (religion) of Lord Buddha. 

* Orissa had a long tradition of prose writing from ancient times and, strangely enough, the 
prose pieces seem to have been the older literary specimens than regular poems. But these prose 
pieces are mostly of the nature of grants or inscriptions. Oriya prose, as found in some ancient temple 
inscriptions and copper-plate grants, reveals that the language was already mature enough to convey 
all forms of thought. The Mahálingesvara inscription of a.p. 990, the Mukhalingeévara inscription 
of A.D. 1035, and the Bhuvanesvara stone inscription of Narasirhha Deva of A.D. 1249 may be cited 
as examples. The palm-leaf chronicle of the Jagannatha temple known as the Maddala Poftii also offers 
some valuable specimens of Old Oriya prose. It is a highly controversial book in Oriya literature. 
Many scholars ascribe this prose chronicle to the twelfth century, while, according to Dr H.K. Mahatab, 
it is a sixteenth century work. 
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The influence of Sáktism centring round the worship of Female Energy 
(Sakti) is clearly seen in the epic poetry of.Sára]à Dasa’ (fourteenth-fifteenth 
centuries) which comprises the Mahdbhdrata, Vilaüka Rémdyana, and Candi 
Puréna. In his Mahābhārata Sāraļā Dasa invokes the grace of Goddess Sàra]à, 
a famous deity of Orissa, before he undertakes to write, and ascribes his 
poetic merit to her blessings and guidance. It is interesting to note that some 
poets of Orissa have kept up the tradition of Sára]jà Dasa in praying for the 
blessings of Goddess Sára]à as a prelude to their creative enterprises, 
Sára]à Dàsa's Mahàbhérata, his masterpiece, is a high watermark in the 
realm of epic poetry in Oriya. It is the most popular among the four or 
five versions of the Mahābhārata in Oriya. The story of the conflict between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas ending in the victory of the latter is in no way 
original, but in the hands of the Oriya epic poet it has received a new colour. 
By giving this brief version of the. Mahābhārata (in 700 verses), Sáralà Dasa 
brought the theme of the great epic within the reach of the common man at a 
period when Sanskrit had become inaccessible and almost unknown to the 
ordinary people. The Oriya Mahābhārata bearing the unmistakable stamp of 
the local atmosphere and the time-spirit reflects the contemporary socio- 
economic conditions in Orissa. Sāraļā Dasa’s Vilaika Ramdyana has as its theme 
the killing of the thousand-headed Ravana by Sità, when Rama and his 
brother Laksmana as well as Haniiman failed in their attempt to encounter 
him in battle. His third work, Cagdi Purána, glorifies Goddess Durga. This work 
is the first of its kind in Oriya. Sára]à Dasa was the most modern of all the 
poets in Old Oriya literature and a feminist in the true modern sense. 

Markanda Dasa’s lyrical ballad Aefava-koift is a famous work of the four- 
teenth century. It depicts the grief of Yasoda when Kygna, her foster child, 
departed from Vrndávana to Mathura. Xesave-kotfi, a poem of thirty-four 
verses, is still very popular in Orissa. It combines both cautifá and kot]: patterns 
in it. Under the influence of Sara]4 Dasa, Arjuna Dàsa (fifteenth century) com- 
posed an episodic poem, Rama-bibha. This marked the beginnings of the kazyas 
in Oriya literature, which swept the whole land a couple of centuries later. 
Among other poets of the fifteenth century, Nilambara Dasa’s name deserves 
mention. He translated the faimini Mahābhārata and the Padma Purána into 
Oriya. 

MIDDLE ORIYA LITERATURE 


The Middle period in Oriya literature witnessed the spread of Vaignavism 
(in its twin branches of Rama cult and Krsna cult sometimes also called Jagan- 
natha cult), the last and the most fruitful religious influence that left a far- 


' S&rajà Dasa flourished during the reign of King Kapilendra Deva (1435-66), founder and the 
greatest ruler of the Solar dynasty in Orissa. | 
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reaching impact on the literature and people of the land. Five outstanding 
poets, known as the pafica sakhás or ‘five friends’ of Caitanya (1485-1533), 
flourished during the first quarter of the sixteenth century and left behind 
them an enormous mass of religious literature in Oriya, which is still read and 
enjoyed by hundreds. These poets are Balarama Dasa, Jagannátha Dasa, 
Ananta Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa, and Acyutananda Dasa. These pafica sakhds 
advocated Vaisnavism, andetheir literature chiefly dealt with man’s quest of God 
for the attainment of salvation. Their works, particularly the adaptations of 
the epics and Puranas, solved the problem of illiteracy in Orissa to a great 
extent. Among the pafica sakhás, the contributions of Balarama Dasa and Jagan- 
natha Dasa to Oriya poetry are the most significant. Balarama Dasa wrote the 
first Oriya Ramdyaena (c.A.p. 1500), the most popular among more than a dozen 
versions of the epic tale of Rama and Sita existing in the language. Like Sarala 
Dàsa's Mahabharata, Balarama Dasa’s Rámàyana is also tinged with local colour. 
He has to his credit a large number of smaller works also, of which Bhava- 
samudra deserves special mention. It is a unique literary expression of the sub- 
lime devotion, complete surrender, and self-forgetting love of an essentially 
pious soul who sometimes challenges his beloved Lord and takes Him to task in 
the most daring terms, which of course clearly brings out the real bhakta in him? 

Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhágavata Purdna has a greater and wider appeal for the 


* An idea of his apparently challenging but fundamentally prayerful attitude can be had from 
the following lines taken at random from his work. 
Referring to the abduction of Sitá, he bursts into open defiance: 
"That you Jagannátha, let your wife go to Ravana, 
Is very like you; 
Not able to maintain your own wife 
Why did you blame another for doing it ? 
And she, tired of suffering so much with you, 
Went rightly to a man who would make her comfortable ! 
And are you indeed worthy of that beauteous daughter of King Janaka ? 
Believe me, my Lord, you look like no more 
Than a servant beside her l’ 
The poet even challenges Jagannatha’s existence in Orissa ! 
‘My Lord, your home is outside Jambudvipa, 
At Dvüraka, somewhere in the sea, 
Why don't you go back to live in your own land ? 
Why are you here, in our country ? 
Have you made yourself overlord here 
To insult innocents like Bali Dasa ?’ 
But the sublime prayer, the genuine tone of total surrender, and the self-forgetting love of a 
highly sensitive devotce burst forth most poignantly in many places tearing all veils of pique: 
‘You made me a prisoner at the hands of the king, 
But I have made you a prisoner in the secrecy of my heart ! 
Tell me, my Lord, that you are my Prisoner, 
And that gives me blessed happiness !’ 
—(translation by Mayadhar Mansinha, op. cit, pp. 92-93) 
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reading public of Orissa than even Sára]à Dàsa's Mahābhārata. It is still held 
in the highest esteem in every nook and corner of Orissa as a relic of divinity. 
Defying the contempt of the royal court, friends, and critics, Jagannátha 
started writing his Bhdgavata Purdna in the language of the masses in order to 
show them the clear path of faith and virtue, which the common man without 
a fair knowledge of Sanskrit could hardly find out with any sense of certainty. 
Jagannátha not only undertook to write in Oriya, but succeeded in writing it 
in the most elegant and lucid diction hitherto considered impossible. In its 
simple dignity, unadorned beauty, and inherent poetical quality, his language 
reminds one of the authorized version of the English Bible. For translating 
the Sanskrit Bhágavata into Oriya, Jagannatha invented a new rhyming couplet 
with nine syllables, Popularly known as the bhdgavata metre, it has since then 
turned out to be the handiest metre in Oriya. Jagannátha's work is not 
at all a literal translation of the original, but 'its general aroma of sanctity, 
its soft fluency, its quiet dignity and the sublime air of high moral 
and spiritual life it breathes, go straight into the hearts of hearers and 
readers’.® Jagannátha Dasa was a prolific writer in Oriya as well as in Sanskrit. 
Ananta Dasa, Ya$ovanta Dasa, and Acyutananda Dasa also wrote a large 
number of books. Acyut&ananda’s Harivanéa is a highly sacred work to the 
people of Orissa, and in popularity it is next only to Bhdgavata of Jagannatha 
Dasa. These five mystic poets released religion out of the stone walls and spread 
it in the hearts of the people, taking it to great poetic heights, 

Influenced by the pañca sakhds, a group of religious poets and poetesses 
wrote poems solely on the love theme of Radha and Krsna. They were 
Raya Ramananda, Madhavi Dasi, Si$u Sankara Dasa, Mahadeva Dasa, Murari 
Raya, Candakavi, Damodara Campatiráya, and Pratáparudra Deva—the 
Gajapati king of Orissa. The influence of the Brajabuli literature may also be 
traced in the Oriya literature of this period, especially in the works of these 
poets, The cult of Jagannatha is manifest in its greatness in this age through 
hymns and other poetic genres influenced by the esoteric principles of Yoga. 
Sri Caitanya also gave a new impetus to the literature of this period by his 
prema-dharma or cult of love. 

It was the age of epics and Puranas, and taking inspiration from Sarala Dasa 
and the fafica sakhds, several poets created a vast mass of Puranic literature in 
Oriya. Among them Mahadeva Dàsa,!? Pitambara Dasa," and Krsnacarana 


* Cf. Mayadhar Mansinha, op. cit, p. 99. 

1* Mah&üdeva Dasa was the most prolific of the three. His works include the Markandeya Purdna, 
Visnukefari Purdna, Padma Purdpa as well as Karttika-mdhdtmya, Vaisdkha-máhátmya, Mágha-máhátmya, 
Asddha-méhatmya, Dvddasi-mdhdtmya, and Niládri-máhátmya. 

11 Pitambara Dasa wrote only one Puranic epic, Nrsihha Purdpa, but in narrative skill, imagi- 
native wealth, character delineation, originality of thought, and in stylistic elegance it stands out 
«s one of the most remarkable productions in the whole Middle Oriya literature. 
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Pattanàyaka!* were the most popular. Of numerous versions of the epics, the 
most remarkable is Krsna Sirhha's Mahābhārata which is fairly accurate in its 
translation of the original. Victtra Rámáyana of Vi$vanàtha Khunità and 7 ikà 
Ramayana of MaheSvara Dasa are also popular for their lyrical appeal. 

In the first part of the seventeenth century, the kdvya literature reached its 
zenith, This period of Oriya literature popularly known as the kduvya-yuga, the 
age of ornate poetry, started in open rebellion against the strong and simple 
devotional faith and religious enthusiasm enshrined in the works of the pañca 
sakhas. This age is also called an age of convention and style. Happy similes, apt 
metaphors, and verbal jugglery embellish the poems of this age. The influence 
of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda towards the grewth of this ornate poetry in Oriya is 
clearly recognizable. The tendency had already become conspicuous in a few 
earlier works like Ráma-bibhà of Arjuna Dasa. Some gems of this genre belong to 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. They are: Usábhi]àsa by Sifu Sankara 
Dasa, Rahasya-mafijari by Devadurlabha Dasa, Sasisend by Pratapa Raya, and 
Safirekhá by Padmanabha Sricandana. Ramacandra Pattanàyaka in his Hard- 
vali (early seventeenth century) made a bold departure from convention by 
choosing the principal characters from the commonalty. This was a new type 
which may be called novels in verse.!? From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, as already mentioned, poets began to write in an ornate and artificial 
style which was a dominant feature of the new age. The first poem having an 
artificial tinge is perhaps Kalpalatá by Arjuna Dasa. It was followed by Premálo- 
cana by Visnu Dasa, Lilàvati by Raghunatha Haricandana, Kafianalatà by 
Sridhara Dasa; a number of fictional, historical, and devotional poems including 
Kafici-Kdveri by Purusottama Dasa, Caitanya Bhágavata by l$vara Dasa, Jagan- 
ndtha-caritamrta by Divakara Dasa, Kaldvatt by Partha Sricandana, Ratna- 
mafijari and Raghundtha-vilása by Dhanafijaya Bhafija, Jagamohana-chanda, Rasa- 
kallola, Arta-trána-cautifá, and other poems by Dinakrsna Dasa," Sarvánga- 
sundari Citrakala by Lokanatha Vidyadhara, and Prema-paficámrta by Bhüpati 
Pandita. Rasa-kallola, Dinakrsna’s magnum opus, is a type of its own, and it stands 
unrivalled in its diction, music, metrical beauty, and aesthetic appeal. Other 
well-known authors of this period are Madhusüdana, Sadagiva, Sigu Isvara 
Dasa, Vrndavana Dasa, and Kahanu Dasa. Vrndavana Dāsa’s Rasa-váridhi 
is an excellent adaptation of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. Kahanu Dàsa's Ráma- 
rasdmrta-sindhu is a beautiful kdvya in 108 cantos of 108 verses each on the Rámá- 
ana theme. These works show that erotic themes and artistry of presentation 

18 Krsnacarana Pattandyaka had to his credit two works, Vámana Purdna and Kalki Purdna. But 
they were not as popular as the works of the other two writers. 

15 Of. S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 206. 


14 DInakrena Dasa was a follower of the Já&na-bhakti school of Vaisnavism. His great scholarship 
and thorough acquaintance with all Sanskrit sciences served as an added advantage to his remark- 


able poetic genius. 
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were developing into a poetic mode that reached its culmination in the poetry 
of Upendra Bhafija (1670-1720) and was adopted by Sadananda, Abhimanyu, 
and Mandáradhara. Dinakrsna, Upendra Bhafija, and Abhimanyu were the 
outstanding poetic geniuses of this period, and Upendra Bhafija was the most 
highly talented of the trio. At a period when poetic themes admitted of little 
variety, he concentrated mostly on the artistry of execution. His literary output 
is a motley world consisting of merits and demerits, the pure and the trivial, 
the fine and the gross, the pointed and the circumlocutory. His vocabulary 
was rich, and he showed so great a skill in its use that he appeared to be a 
poetic wizard without a rival. Lavanyavati, Vaidehisa-vildsa, and Kofi-brahmdnda- 
sundari are his masterpieces. Of his numerous other works, Rasika-hárávalt, Prema- 
sudhdnidhi, Subhadra-parinaya, Kald-kautuka, Abanna-rasa-taranga, Rasa-paficaka, 
and Gitübhidhána deserve special mention. The last two books were written 
specially to enlighten young aspirants about poetical and rhetorical devices. 
Vidagdha-cintamani is the finest work of Abhimanyu Samantasirhhara and a re- 
markable contribution to the realm of Oriya Vaisnava poetry of the ornate 
type. Some of the cantos of this Kãvya are so pathetic and yet so charming that a 
sensitive reader is sure to be moved to tears on reading them. Unfortunately, 
side by side with the ‘sublime flashes of his (the poet's) vision of Divine love’, 
his depiction of the popular earthly concept of love between Radha and Krsna 
sometimes brings ‘his golden images"! down to the level of sensuousness. But 
it must be said to his credit that his delineation of love is unique in Oriya litera- 
ture, the parallel to which is rarely to be seen in any literature. Despite the 
erotic flashes on a superficial reading, one is astounded by the allegorical depth 
and implied mysticism in his poetry. He devoted three chandas (cantos) consist- 
ing of 148 stanzas only to depicting love in its various forms found in the human 
as well as the animal world. Apart from this, Abhimanyu composed a few 
more kávyas, of which Sulaksand, Rasavati, Premakalá, and Prema-cintàmagi deserve 
special mention. 

The poetic tradition of Upendra Bhafija, Dinakrsna, and Abhimanyu was 
followed by a number of poets: Bhaktacarana Dasa (Manobodha-cautiá and 
Mathuré-mangala), Yadumani Mahapatra (Prabandha-pürnacandra), Krpasindhu 
Bhikhari Dasa, Cakrapáni Pattanayaka, *Kavisürya' Baladeva Ratha, Bana- 
mali, Gopalakrushna Pattanayak, and others. Their poems are simple and 
graceful; but the stamp of artificiality can be traced there. Kisora-candrdnanda- 
campil of Baladeva Ratha (1789-1845) is a remarkable composition written on 
the theme of the love between Radha and Krsna. A musical drama in con- 
struction, it is a string of enchanting lyrics composed in the cautsd pattern, 
each lyric being the utterance of a character. The character of Lalita, mes- 
senger between the divine lovers, powerfully depicted in this work stands out as 


15 Cf, Mayadhar Mansinha, op. cit., p. 128. 
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unique in the whole range of Oriya literature. The songs of the Campa cover a 
very wide range of musical composition. Held in great respect by experts, they 
offer a real test to the students of music. Taken as a whole, the Campii can be 
looked upon both as a brilliant ‘lyrical drama’ and as an exquisite piece of 
"musical poetry’. Apart from this small work of thirty-four songs, 'Kavisürya' 
has to his credit several hundred songs also almost similar in character to those 
in the Campi. Gopalakrushna (d. 1862) and Banamali are two other great 
Vaisnava song-makers of the late Middle period, the former being as prolific 
as Baladeva. Free from conventionalities, the songs of Gopalakrushna and 
Banamali can be compared with those of the famous Vaisnava poets, Vidyápati 
of Mithilà and Candidàsa of Bengal. Gopalakrushna is unique in another 
respect. He is the only poet as yet to depict Krsna asa child with all his frolics 
and pranks. 

The metaphysical tradition ushered in by the pajfica sakhās, particularly by 
Acyutananda Dasa, was continued by a few late medieval poets. The most 
prominent among them are Bhima Bhoi (d. 1895), the blind and unlettered 
Khond poet, and Arakshita Dasa. The former’s bhajanas contained in books like 
Stuit-cintdmani are still very popular in Orissa. Arakshita Dasa is the author of 
the well-known Mahimandala-Gitd. Both of them advocated the worship of, and 
faith in, Brahman the formless One and preached openly against idolatry. 
Bhima Bhoi was the poet who dreamt of the emancipation of mankind. In one 
of his poems he says: Let condemned be my life to hell, but let mankind be 
saved. 

Another landmark in Oriya literature of the Middle period is Samara- 
tarahga of Vrajanatha Badajenà (1730-95 ?). It can easily claim a place of 
distinction in Indian literature as a poem of war and heroism. It records in 
heroic style and picturesque manner the historically doubtful victory of the 
forces of Trilocana Mahindra Bahadur, king of Dhenkànal, over the Marathas 
under Cimanji Bhofislà. A historical (?) poem, Samara-taranga offers a thrilling 
study, of patriotic sentiment, vivid details of military manoeuvres, and a noble 
account of soldierly conduct. Apart from Samara-iaraiga, the following two 
of his thirteen books now extant deserve special mention: Caturvinoda, a story- 
cycle in prose, and Ambikd-vildsa, a kdvya on the marriage of Siva with Ambika 
or Uma. The authorship of Ambikd-vildsa, however, is still doubtful. The 
variety in poetic genres of Oriya literature in its Middle period is astonishing. 
To mention a few of them: purdna, kathà, máhátmya, pala, boli, padi, gitd, samhitd, 
jandna, bhajana, vrata, mánasá, kirttana, prasanga, citàu, dohd, gana, tikd, campi, 
patala, avakáfa, vildsa, gujjari, ogá]ja, kavaca, and nirnaya. 


MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 
Broadly speaking, the Modern period in Oriya literature began with its 
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contact with the West after the British occupation of Orissa in 1803. The 
period witnessed the spread of Western education and culture, gave rise to 
new trends of thought, and widened the literary vision of the writers. Conse- 
quently, both in form and content, there was a complete break from the past, 
the dominant trends being humanism, love of Nature, nationalism, realism, 
etc. 


THE GREAT TRIO AND OTHERS 


Phakirmohan Senapati (1843-1918), Radhanath Ray (1848-1908), and 
Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) are the great pioneers of Modern Oriya litera- 
ture. The three writers, however, expressed themselves in different ways. 
They took Man, Nature, and God as their motifs respectively. It is said of the 
trio that Phakirmohan represented Satya, Radhanath stood for Sundara, and 
Madhusudan for $iíva.!* 

Phakirmohan has works both in prose and verse to his credit, but is better 
known as a prose writer. He created a vigorous style in which the spoken 
language was used freely for the first time in literary composition. He is the 
first great writer of novels!? in Oriya and his works include Chamana Athaguntha, 
Mamu, Práyascitta, and Lachama. These books represented a reaction against 
the older school in ways more than one. The use of the spoken language and 
the selection of the common people as heroes and heroines are the two impor- 
tant novel features noticed in Phakirmohan’s works. He introduced a new 
outlook into novel-writing also by depicting the contemporary social life of 
Orissa. Phakirmohan's deep insight into human nature is reflected in his 
novels. He is also the first writer of modern short stories in Oriya, which have 
now been collected in two volumes under the title Galpa-svalpa. His Atmajivana- 
carita, an autobiography, is a remarkable specimen of the genre. It is as inter- 
esting as any work of fiction. Though primarily known as a prose writer, 
Phakirmohan was a gifted poet too. Besides his verse translations of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Gité, the Harivamsa, and the Chándogya Upanisad, 
the author has to his credit such original poetical works as Utkala-bhramara 
(1892), Puspamálà, Upahára, Avasara-vdsare, and Bauddhdvatdra-kdvya (1909). 

Radhanath, who came from a Bengali family settled in Orissa, loved 
Nature deeply and interpreted her every passing phase and mood with a passion 
and wealth of imagery, hardly surpassed in any other modern Indian litera- 
ture. He was the first Oriya poet to reveal the beauties of Nature to the common 
eye; the landscape, the hills, rivers, and brooks of Orissa have been made 

15 These are the three aspects of the supreme Spirit as enunciated in the Upanigads. 

1* The credit of writing the first novel in Oriya goes to Ramasankar Ray, father of modern Oriya 
drama. Vioafini, his only complete novel, was written about twelve years before Phakirmohan attempt- 


ed his first in Chamdna Afhaguatha, published in book form in 1901. But it is in the hands of Phakir- 
mohan that the novel in Oriya literature came to maturity. 
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familiar by his pen. He still remains the greatest landscape painter in Oriya 
poetry. He clothed Nature with a human personality and depicted her as 
capable of human understanding and sympathy. His long lyrical narrative 
Ciliká is a unique specimen of Nature poetry. The lake Chilka was dearer 
to him than any human beloved could be. She consoled him when he was 
depressed by bitterness, sorrow, and sickness. She unfolded before his eyes 
visions of Orissa’s past gfories. Radhanath was a patriot, and infused the 
spirit of love for the country into the hearts of the people. He was the first 
to give in Madyátrá, his magnum opus, an epic in blank verse to Oriya literature. 
It was written on the theme of the final departure of the Pandavas to the 
Himalayas after the great battle of Kuruksetra. Although incomplete,!* it is 
indeed a landmark in Oriya literature. He also exhibited rare talent as a 
social reformer. His Darabára is a verse satire on human vanities. His notable 
verse romances other than Cilikd are: Keddra-Gauri, Candrabhágá, Nandtkesvari, 
Tayáti-kefari, Usd, and Párvati. They have a sensuous character about them. 

Mahárástrian by birth, Madhusudan, a contemporary of Radhanath, 
was a bhakta-kavi (devotional poet). He was an optimist who saw order and 
peace in the world. A member of the Brahmo Samáàj, he was not satisfied 
with worldly attachments and yearned for union with the Spirit Divine. 
Madhusudan made remarkable experiments in verse forms. He composed 
his: sonnets after Shakespeare and Milton. Vasanta-gáthd, a sonnet-sequence, 
and Kusumdfijali, a collection of devotional poems, ‘embody some of the highest 
flights of his imagination in the realms of Truth, World and Time’.” His 
Himácale Udaya-uchava is an outstanding Nature poem. Ultkala-gáthà containing 
songs and poems on Orissa, forcefully reveals Madhusudan's patriotic fervour. 
His Rsiprdne Devdvatarana gives an imaginative but impressive picture of a 
Vedic sage. It is said to have been highly eulogized by Rabindranath Tagore. 
He has also to his credit a wonderful translation of Bhavabhüti's Uttara Ráma- 
carita. He wrote also a number of stories and essays in forceful prose. 

Next in importance is Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924), weaver-poet of 
Sambalpur. Due to lack of good education, the range of his world was limited, 
but in his own way he contributed considerably to the realm of modern Oriya 
poetry. He described natural scenery and human passions and sentiments 
with admirable skill and artistry. His poetry is rich in imagery and colour. 
He wrote beautiful odes, sonnets, and lyrics as well as kdoyas on classical models. 
His kdvyas, Tapasvini and Kicaka-vadha, are among the rarest gems in the 
whole range of Oriya literature. His Sité in the former is a unique creation 


18 It is now available only in seven cantos. Jt was originally planned by the poet to be completed 
in as many as thirty cantos. Radhanath is reported to have finished the twenty-first canto, but he 
had to destroy the other fourteen cantos as they were suspected of containing strong anti-British feelings. 

1 Cf. 8. K. Chatterji, op. cit., p. 211. 
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of his poetic genius. It has been rightly observed: ‘An enormous quantity 
of poetry has been produced in Oriya on the portrayal of Sita, the ideal woman. 
But nothing in the whole of Oriya literature can surpass the beauty, charm 
and grandeur of Sita as she comes to life in Meher’s famous kdvya, Tapasvini" 9? 
Though he borrowed his material from the classics of Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti, 
his original creative touches are too unmistakable to be missed. His other 
poetical works include Pranaya-vallari, Indumati, Utkala-laksmi, Kavitá-kallola, 
Arghya-thà]i, Bhdrati-bhavand, Padmini, and Krsaka-sangita. 

Nandakishore Bala, familiarly known as a palli-kavi (poet of the village), 
has immortalized rural Orissa in his Palli-citra and Nirjharini. His poems 
exhale the smell of the soil and radiate the quiet and unsophisticated aroma 
of the countryside. His novel Kanakalatá is also surcharged with the flavour 
and romance of rural Orissa. He also made his name as a writer of children’s 
poems and his Nand Baya Gita is an excellent specimen of this particular branch 
of literature. Chintamani Mohanty followed the style of Radhanath in his 
poetic art, Humour was one of his fortes. He was a laborious poet and wrote 
profusely. His Vikramdditya is a heroic kávya in blank verse and his Visva-citra 
is a collection of poems written in a satirical vein. 


SATYAVADI YUGA 


The period that followed is commonly called the Satyavadi Yuga. It covers 
a brief range of eleven years (1909-20) and has its origin in a kind of idealistic 
cultural activity which centred round the Satyavádi school founded by Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das. The other pioneers of this movement were eminent scholars 
like Kripasindhu Mishra, Godavarish Mishra, Harihara Das, and Nilakantha 
Das, who sought to reform society and rebuild the nation. Nationalism found 
an effective expression in their poems, essays, and plays. Nilakantha Das 
and Godavarish Mishra won Sahitya Akademi Awards for their outstanding 
autobiographies. Gopabandhu, who was a staunch patriot, launched his 
campaign of revitalizing the nation through education and literature. His 
two popular poems written in the Hazaribag jail (1924-26), Bandira Atmakatha 
and Dharmapada, clearly bring out the man and the literary genius. Mayddevi, 
Konárake, and Khàravela are the three chief historical kavyas of Nilakantha, of 
which the second is his magnum opus. He excelled also in adaptations. In Dasa 
Jáyaka and Pranayini he reproduced so to say Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and 
The Princess respectively. Nilakantha was a vigorous stylist in prose too. His 
Arya-jivana is a collection of essays interpreting in a scintillating style the 
Brahmanic ideal of life and society. His Odiyà Sáhiyara Kramaparináma is a 
critical study of the history of Oriya literature. Kripasindhu based his works on 
history, weaving facts into the delicate fabric of language. His three out- 


» Cf. Mayadhar Mansinba, op. cit., p. 200. 
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standing works in prose are Kondraka, Bürabáti, and Utkala-ttihdsa. Though 
essentially historical in character, they are enlivened by a marked literary 
grace and charm. Godavarish composed a number of historical ballads, poems, 
and patriotic plays, which have a definite stamp of originality and which 
created a sensation when published. These authors contributed in their own 
ways to the awakening of a national spirit among the people. Though national- 
ism and reformation were the dominant trends of this age, the delineation 
of love and beauty and the expression of personal emotions also formed fea- 
tures of Oriya poetry of this period. Of contemporary writers, Madanmohan 
Pattanayak, Padmacharan Pattanayak, Lakshmikanta Mahapatra, Satchida- 
nanda Das, and Brajamohan Panda have shown excellence in poetry preserving 
the typical spirit of the movement, 


SABUJA YUGA 


The Satyavadi Yuga was succeeded by the Sabuja Yuga or ‘the era of 
the greens’ (the word ‘green’ stands for youth) which prevailed between the 
years 1921 and 1935. It was a reflex of the Sabuja Patra (Green Leaf) literary 
coterie of Calcutta, with its journal, Yugavind. The leader of the Sabuja Patra 
movement was Pramatha Chaudhuri (1868-1948), an eminent writer of Bengal, 
whose powerful journal Sabuja Patra (1914) played a very vital role in the 
literary history of Bengal. What characterized this age was the dominant 
influence of the contemporaneous Bengali literary ways and thoughts. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore's ideas formed a basis for imitation, a craze which overwhelmed 
the Oriya writers of this period. Poets of this group evinced a freshness in 
their form, language, technique, symbolism, and imagery as well as in their 
spirit of revolt and youthful exuberance. The distinguished writers of this 
age are Annadasankar Ray, Kalindicharan Panigrahi, Baikunthanath Patta- 
nayak, Harihara Mahapatra, Harishchandra Badal, and Sarat Chandra 
Mukherjee. Annadasankar’s poem Kamalá-vilásira Vidáya and Baikunthanath's 
sonnet-sequence Mrit:ka-darfana bring out what is best in both the poets. 


PEOPLE'S POETS AND OTHERS 


Side by side with the Sabuja group, there arose a class of writers who called 
themselves ‘people’s poets’. They chiefly echoed the ideas of Freud, Karl Marx, 
Lenin, and Walt Whitman. Chief among them are Bhagavaticharan Panigrahi, 
Satchidananda Routray, Ananta Pattanayak, and Manomohan Mishra. 
The most prominent among them are, however, Satchidananda Routray and 
Ananta Pattanayak. Satchidananda Routray is claimed as the great innovator 
of the ultramodern note in the present-day Oriya poetry. His revolutionary 
and experimental poems have established his fame. The most important works 
of Routray are Pándulipi (1947) and Kavitá (1962), both being collections of 
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poems. He is a source of inspiration to many modern progressive Oriya writers. 
Ananta Pattanayak tried to bring about a social revival through his poems 
and his themes savour of a deep sympathy for the afflicted soul. He is an 
experimentalist so far as techniques are concerned. 

Among other eminent contemporary writers of the period, the best known 
are Mayadhar Mansinha, Radhamohan Garnayak, and Godavarish Maha- 
patra. Mansinha's remarkable talent found expression in numerous forms of 
literary activity, such as lyrics, epics, drama, travelogue, fiction, and literary 
criticism. He has also compiled an encyclopaedia. Most of the lyrics of Radha- 
mohan Garnayak are based on historical legends and traditions of national 
culture. His poems savour of a fine lyrical grace. Godavarish Mahapatra, 
editor of Niänkhuntä, was a devastating satirist who ruthlessly exposed the 
corruptions and hypocrisies in every level of society, politics, and administra- 
tion. He was also a first-rate short story writer in Oriya. He was posthumously 
honoured with the Sahitya Akademi Award for his book Kantd O Phula. There 
are others like Kunjabehari Das, Baikunthanath Das, Krushnachandra 
Tripathi, Bidyutprabha Devi, and Pranakrushna Samal, who also deserve 
special mention. 


DRAMA 


From Ramasankar Ray (1860-1920), father of modern Oriya drama, up 
to the young prolific playwrights of the present day, dramatic literature in 
Oriya has flourished side by side with other branches of literature. The first 
modern Oriya drama was, however, Bábáji written by Jagamohan Lal in 
1877. But it was not a stage success. Radhamohan Rajendra Deb (king of 
Chikiti), Gopinath Nanda Sarma, and Harihara Mishra carried on the classical 
Sanskrit tradition. Ramasankar wrote nearly thirty plays of different types: 
historical mythological, social, and farcical. Kafci-Kaveri (1880), his first 
drama and also his magnum opus, had a tremendous significance in the evolution 
of modern Oriya drama. In his dramas Ramasankar used blank verse and 
prose with admirable skill. Aswini Kumar Ghosh wrote Konáraka, Kajapáháda, 
Hindu-ramani, and thirty other plays. Kalicharan Pattanayak wrote more than 
twenty plays including Abhiydna, Cakri, and Phatá Bhuin. Both Aswini Kumar 
and Kalicharan were talented playwrights who set an ideal for future writers. 
Two outstanding plays of thé first quarter of the twentieth century are Puru- 
sottama Deva and Mukunda Deva of Godavarish Mishra of the Satyavadi group. 
They are specially distinguished for their high poetic quality and strong 
patriotic fervour. Govinda Surdeo, another contemporary dramatist, showed 
a flair for historical and Puranic episodes in his quaint style. The dramas of 
Kamapala Mishra (Wifd-viodha), Kalindicharan Panigrahi (Priyadarst), 
Baikuntha Pattanayak (Muktipathe), and Bhikaricharan Pattanayak (Kafaka- 
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vyaya) also deserve mention. Of the succeeding dramatists, the following are 
the most distinguished: Bhanjakishore Pattanayak, Ramachandra Mahapatra, 
Ramachandra Mishra, Gopal Chhotaray, Kamalalochan Mohanty, Jadunath 
Das Mahapatra, Raghunath Mishra, Satyanarayan Panda, Kartik Kumar 
Ghosh, Narasingha Mahapatra, Ramaranjan Mohanty, and Debendra Singha. 
They have written in the tradition of Kalicharan Pattanayak. Vaishnab Pani, 
Balakrushna Mohanty, aad Gopal Das were among the pioneers of opera in 
Orissa. 


OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 


Gopinath Nanda Sarma, Mrityunjay Rath, Nilamani Vidyaratna, Syama- 
sundar Rajguru, and Tarinicharan Rath were all great essayists. They may be 
said to have laid the foundation of literary criticism in Oriya by writing a 
number of articles on the contribution of the poets belonging to the ancient 
and medieval periods. Gopinath Nanda Sarma showed his talent also as a 
great philologist and lexicographer. Odiya Bhdsdtattoa (1927) and Sabda- 
tattvabodha (1916) are instances in this regard. Mrityunjay Rath became the 
source of inspiration for the members of the Prachi Samiti, the pivot of which 
was Artaballabh Mohanty. The Samiti edited a number of old works focus- 
sing their subject-matter, style, and inherent beauty. Among the early modern 
writers who contributed to the growth of the essay and criticism, mention 
should be made of Biswanath Kar, Bipinbehari Ray, Kulamani Das, Gauri- 
sankar Ray, Girijasankar Ray, Nilakantha Das, Basudeb Mahapatra, 
Kapileswar Das, Brajabehari Mohanty, Sashibhusan Ray, Ratnakar Pati, and 
Suryanarayan Das. Gopalchandra Praharaj (1874-1950) was a distinguished 
prose writer and a great satirist. He was the author of the biggest Oriya 
dictionary Pirnacandra Odiyà Bhágükosa (1931) in seven bulky volumes. A 
quadrilingual one (Oriya, Bengali, Hindi, and English), this dictionary has 
filled a long-felt want. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 


The achievements of the writers of the post-Independence period give 
promise of their bright future. The poets have made experiments with new 
techniques. Their poems contain new ideas, spiritual and otherwise. Inter- 
nationalism and modern social, cultural, and political concepts are found to 
have been reflected in their writings. Jnanendra Varma, Guruprasad Mohanty, 
Bhanuji Rao, Binode Nayak, Jagannathprasad Das, Chintamani Behera, 
Jadunath Das Mahapatra, Binode Routray, Durgacharan Parida, Durga- 
madhav Mishra, Brajanath Rath, Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda, Benudhar 
Rout, Ramakanta Rath, Sitakanta Mahapatra, Umasankar Panda, Kailas 
Lenka, Rajendra Panda, Saubhagya Mishra, Nrisingha Kumar Rath, 
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Bibekananda Jena, Surendra Mohanty, and Rabi Singh deserve mention as 
important poets of the period. Three of them, Binode Nayak, Guruprasad 
Mohanty, and Sitakanta Mahapatra have been honoured with the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards for their books Sarisppa, Samudra-snána, and Sabdara Akasa 
respectively. Ramakanta Rath's poetry is distinguished by powerful themes 
and rich imagery. Some of the old veterans who distinguished themselves 
before Independence have continued to appear in this period also. The most 
remarkable of them are Satchidananda Routray, Ananta Pattanayak, 
Mayadhar Mansinha, Radhamohan Garnayak, and Baikunthanath Pattanayak. 
Radhamohan Garnayak and Baikunthanath Pattanayak have won the Sahitya 
Akademi Awards for their books Uttardyana and Sürya O Andhakara respectively. 

The new reflections and researches in the spheres of politics, psychology, 
philosophy, history, science, and arts have considerably influenced the domains 
of the Oriya novel, short story, and play. There was hardly any remarkable 
novel in Oriya written after Phakirmohan excepting the two works of the 
Sabuja group, Vdsanti (1927) and Matira Mantsa (1931). The former was a 
collective venture and the latter was written by Kalindicharan Panigrahi. 
But Oriya literature has found a flow of talent in this field during the post- 
Independence period. The new novelists who have won popularity are 
Kanhucharan Mohanty (Kā, Sás), Gopinath Mohanty (Parajà, Amrtara 
Santana, Mati Matāļa), Nityananda Mahapatra (Hidamüti, Bhangahada), 
Chandrashekhar Rath (Yantrdriidha), Vaishnabcharan Das (Mane Mane), 
Rajkishore Pattanayak (Calàbáta), Kamalakanta Das (Bau), Upendra Kumar 
Das (Malàjahne), Harekrushna Mahatab (Pratibha), Basanta Kumari Patta- 
nayak (Amadábáta), Surendranath Mohanty (JVilafaila), Bibhuti Pattanayak 
(ANayiküra Nama Srávagi), Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu (Tàmasi Radha), Santanu 
Kumar Acharya (JVara-kinnara), and Govinda Das (Amávasyára Candra). Both 
the Mohanty brothers, Gopinath and Kanhucharan, and Surendranath 
Mohanty won the Sahitya Akademi Awards.?! Of the novelists in Oriya 
Gopinath Mohanty and a few others have shown traces of existentialism and 
‘stream of consciousness’ in their works. Right from Phakirmohan Senapati, 
the novelists in Oriya have portrayed the contemporary society of Orissa. 
Phakirmohan in his novels has shown how the innocent are oppressed; in the 
writings of Kalindicharan Panigrahi the oppressed are not inclined to accept 
the injustice done to them, and in the works of Gopinath Mohanty, they 
rebel against the oppressor. Notable among the modern short story writers 
are Nityananda Mahapatra, Godavarish Mahapatia, Anantaprasad Panda, 


3! Gopinath Mohanty was honoured with the Award for his novel Amrtara Santina (based on the 
tribal life of Orissa) in 1955. Kanhucharan received the Award for his Kd in 1957 and Surendra 
Mohanty, for his JVilajaila in 1969. Gopinath Mohanty was further honoured with the Jnanpith 
Award for his novel Maji Majdja in 1975. 
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Surendranath Mohanty, Rajkishore Ray, Rajkishore Pattanayak, Brahmananda 
Panda, Bibhuti Bhusan Tripathi, Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu, Manoj Das, 
Ramachandra Mishra, Krushnaprasad Mishra, Kishoricharan Das, Baikuntha 
Das, Harihara Das, Bamacharan Mitra, and Akhilmohan Pattanayak. In their 
treatment, action, theme, and setting Oriya short stories have transcended 
the limits of regional colour and achieved universal appeal. Among these short 
story writers, Manoj Dasshas won the Sahitya Akademi Award for his book 
Katha O Kahani, Pranabandhu Kar, Manoranjan Das,** Biswajit Das, Ratnakar 
Chaini, Bijay Mishra, and Byomkesh Tripathi have evinced remarkable ori- 
ginality and boldness in the sphere of modern Oriya drama and the one-act 
play during the period. 

Considerable progress has also bien noticed in literary criticism. Among 
the literary critics who occupy a distinctive position are Nilakantha Das, 
Binayak Mishra, Artaballabh Mohanty, Sudhakar Pattanayak, Mayadhar 
Mansinha, Chittaranjan Das, Harekrushna Mahatab, Paramananda Acharya, 
Surendra Mohanty, Natabar Samanta Ray, Chintamani Behera, Sarbeswar 
Das, Kunjabehari Das, Chintamani Das, Kanhucharan Mishra, Gourikumar 
Brahma, Banshidhar Mohanty, Gopal Chandra Mishra, Janakiballabh 
Mohanty, Pathani Pattanayak, G. C. Udgata, Krishnacharan Behera, Murari 
Jena, Nityananda Satapathy, Gangadhar Bal, K. C. Sahu, Narendra Mishra, 
Debendra Mohanty, Nilamani Mishra, Brindaban Acharya, Dasarathi Das, 
Srinibas Mishra, Bibhudatta Mishra, Asit Kabi, Dolagovinda Shastri, Khetra- 
basi Nayak, and B. M. Padhi. Krushna Chandra Panigrahi, Sudarsan Acharya, 
Kedarnath Mahapatra, and Satyanarayan Rajguru have immensely contri- 
buted to the critical study of the history and culture of Orissa. The post- 
Independence Oriya essay had a very interesting development reminding 
readers of G. K. Chesterton, Robert Lynd, and others. Writers like Govinda 
Tripathi (Batud), Gopal Praharaj (Bhdgavata Tungire Sandhya and JNananka 
Bastani), Chandrasekhar Rath (Mana-aranya), Nityananda Mahapatra (Patra 
O Pratimad), Ramachandra Mishra (Heresd), Chittaranjan Das (Tarafiga O 
Tadit), Chaudhury Hemakanta Mishra (JVisiddha Pustaka), and Chintamani 
Mishra (Devadevdnka Dugati) have created a new style, combining the hu- 
morous with the serious. 

As a testimony to the wide varieties of experience, Oriya writers can boast 
of first rate travelogues like Dairira Kiyadamsa by Jalandhar Dev, Pascima- 
pathika by Mayadhar Mansinha, Vipuld Ca Prthoi by Sriharsa Mishra, Desa- 
videse by Govinda Das, and Larikd-yatri by Kunjabehari Das. In addition to 
these, Radhanath Rath, S. Supakar, Golokbehari Dhal, Sriramachandra Das, 
and others have written excellent travelogues. In the sphere of journalism 

83 Manoranjan Das was a recipient of the Sahitya Akademi Award for his drama Aragya-phasala 
in 1972. 
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too, Oriya writers have made positive contributions. Among creative journalists, 
mention may be made of Balakrushna Kar, Radhanath Rath, and Harekrushna 
Mahatab. Their editorials have contributed much towards the growth and 
development of the Oriya language and literature. The autobiographies of 
Harekrushna Mahatab and Kunjabehari Das are remarkable specimens of 
the genre. 

Of the women writers in Oriya, the following are of distinctive merit: 
Kuntala Kumari Sabat, Sarala Devi, Basanta Kumari Pattanayak, Sitadevi 
Khandanga, Nandini Satapathy, Binapani Mohanty, Kuntala Acharya, 
Bidyutprabha Devi, Pratibha Satapathy, Supritidevi Gantayat, Rajeswaridala 
Behera, Hemalata Mansinha, Manorama Mahapatra, Kalpanakumari Devi, 
Debahuti Das, ‘Nari Kavi’ Appana, Haripriya Devi, Nirmala Devi, Labanya 
Nayak, Brahmotri Mohanty, Snehalata Mahapatra, and Priyambada Mishra. 

Some of the outstanding names in the field of scientific and technical litera- 
ture are: Gokulananda Mahapatra, B. Samanta Ray, Kulamani Samal, 
Debakanta Mishra, Radhanath Rath, Gopalchandra Pattanayak, and Jaya- 
krushna Mohanty. Gokulananda Mahapatra among these writers has made 
distinct contributions to the field. His popular science fictions like Prthivi 
Bahare Manisa have brought him to the limelight. Books on politics, sociology, 
medicine, psychology, logic, economics, and various other technical subjects 
are being written in Oriya, Baidyanath Mishra and a few others have already 
earned reputation for their writings on parliamentary democracy and socio- 
political topics. Kunjabehari Tripathi, Golokbehari Dhal, and Dhaneswar 
Mahapatra have contributed to the critical studies in Oriya language and 
script. In the sphere of translation also, Oriya literature is sufficiently advanced. 
As a whole, as it stands today, Oriya literature is quite rich and its canvas 
considerably broad. 
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PUNJABI 


LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


UNJABI, as the name suggests, is the language of the Punjab, the land 

of the five rivers. Though the political boundaries of the Punjab have 
changed from time to time, the linguistic boundaries have remained intact 
since the origin of the modern vernacular. Punjabi is one of the Indo-Aryan 
languages. It evolved out of the Apabhrarnéa of the region. It has been said 
that from Sanskrit originated Prakrit, whence the Apabhrarnéa language.! 
Therefore, the characteristics of Sanskrit, Prakrit, and ApabhrarhSa can be 
traced in the Punjabi language. According to Dr G. A. Grierson, Punjabi is not 
the language of the entire land of the five rivers? He is of the view that the 
vernacular of the whole of eastern Punjab is Punjabi.* He considers the language 
of the western Punjab or Lahnda(or Lahndi) as a separate language. Therefore, 
for him the word ‘Punjabi’ connotes only Eastern Punjabi. But he has not been 
able to draw a hard and fast boundary line between the two. Dr P. D. Gune 
follows Dr Grierson and confirms that Punjabi is the language spoken in the 
modern Punjab, excepting the westernmost part along the banks of the Indus, 
which is the place of Lahndi. He further says that the classification of Lahndi 
under the name of Multani as one of the dialects of Punjabi by Hoernle and 
others is not correct because it has proved to be an independent dialect, allied 
more with Sindhi than with Punjabi. Dr Grierson has classified the modern 
Indian languages into two groups, the outer and the inner. According to him, 
Punjabi belongs to the inner circle and Lahndi to the outer. This classification, 
however, has not been accepted by Dr S. K. Chatterji. Dr Grierson has men- 
tioned Majhi, Doabi, Powadhi, Rathi, Malwai, Bhattiani, and Dogri as the 
dialects of Punjabi The areas of Majhi and Lahndi are contiguous to each 
other, and Principal Teja Singh, who made a comparative study of Majhi 
and Lahndi in his book Sahit Darsan, has come to the conclusion that they 
are closely related to each other, just as Majhi and Malwai. He has asserted 


1Vide R. Pischel, Comparative Grammar of the Prakrit Languages (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1957. 
Translation from German by Subhadra Jha), p. 1. 

3Vide his The Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Pt. I, p. 608. 

3Jbid., p. 607. 

«Cf, P. D. Gune, An Introduction to Comparative Philology (Oriental Book House, Poona, 1958), pp. 
282-83. 

“Vide his The Origin and Development of Bengali Language, Vol. 1, pp. 32-33. 

6G. A. Grierson, op. cit., p. 611. 
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that the language of the land of the five rivers is Punjabi, which includes the 
areas of Malwa, Doaba, Bar, Pothohar, Dhanni, and Multan (or Lahnda). 
According to him, Lahndi is part and parcel of Punjabi." Later Punjabi scholars 
have accepted the view of Principal Teja Singh that Lahndi is a dialect of 
Punjabi. It has been generally accepted that it was a popular literary medium 
prior to the production of literature in Eastern Punjabi. 

The Vedic language has been called the oldest Punjabi,® because it is nearer 
to Punjabi than Hindi. Classical Sanskrit evolved from the Vedic is the main 
source of Punjabi vocabulary and Sauraseni Prakrit is nearest to Classical 
Sanskrit. Dr S. K. Chatterji has remarked that Sauraseni Apabhrarháa (which 
originated from Sauraseni Prakrit) was not merely the spoken language of the 
area round about Mathura, it was a sort of lingua franca for the whole of north, 
north-western, and north-eastern India.’ It was actually this Apabhrarhga that 
gave birth to Punjabi and was also the mother of the saints’ language, known 
as sant-bhàsá or sddhukadi-bhasé.° The land of Lahndi is the place of settlement 
of the ancient Kekayas.!! This has led some scholars, especially Dr Prem 
Prakash Singh, to affirm that there is a possibility that not only Lahndi, but also 
Eastern Punjabi evolved from Kaikeyi Apabhrarhśa.!? But Dr Gune says that 
Lahndi is the outcome of Paisáci)* According to Dr Mohan Singh, Paisaci 
Bhàkha, Bhüt Bhakha, Avahat, and Jatki are the other names of Punjabi. 

In both poetical and prose works of Punjabi literature, the standard literary 
medium is the dialect known as Majhi, though the influence of various other 
dialects is found here and there. With the Muslim penetration into the Punjab, 
there was a great Perso-Arabic influence on the Punjabi language. The Medieval 
period in Indian history extends from the eighth to the eighteenth century. 
During the first five hundred years, Islam penetrated into India from the 
South, Sind, and the North-West and during the next five hundred years, it held 
its sway over the whole of India as a ruling force. The Muslims invaded India 
in about A.D. 1000 and about the same time Punjabi had gradually evolved out 
of the Apabhrarnéa of the area, which might have been one of the three Paisacis 
as mentioned by Markandeya, namely, Kaikeyi, Sauraseni, and Pàficála.!5 

The oldest writings in Punjabi, e.g. the janam-sakhts and the compositions 
of the Adi Grantha, were written in the Gurumukhi script. The Muslims, however, 


"Teja Singh, Sdhit Darían (Prakash Pustakala, Patiala, 1951), pp. 20-22. 

* Ibid., p. 23. 

*Suniti Kumar Chatterji, op. cit., p. 113. 

10Cf. S. S. Kohli, A Critical Study of the Adi Granth (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1976), p. 48. 
Cf. P. D. Gune, op. cil., p. 288. 

MVjide his Panjabi Bali da Nikds te Vikd$ (Lahore Bookshop, Ludhiana, 1955), p. 255. 
1P, D. Gune, op. cit., p. 288. 

“Mohan Singh, Jatindar Sáhit Sarovar (Prem Sahit Niketan, Delhi, 1950), p. 83. 

UC, R. Pischel, op. cit., p. 2. 
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used the Persian script for their writings in Punjabi, but phonetically, it could 
not reproduce the actual Punjabi sounds as it lacked necessary sound signs 
(letters). Gurumukbi has remained the vehicle in the Punjab for its language. 
The composition of Guru Nanak named fatti establishes that this script was being 
used in the Punjab much earlier. It came to be known as Gurumukhi (which 
literally means ‘from the mouth of the Guru’) after its adoption for the writings 
of the Sikh Gurus. It is a simple, flawless, and most appropriate medium of 
Punjabi expression. According to the researches of S. G. B. Singh,'* it is an 
offshoot of the Brahmi script and its letters are much older than those of the 
Devanagari script. 


LITERATURE 
PRE-NÀNAK PERIOD 


In the pre-Nanak period, Nathas and Yogis were very active in the Punjab. 
Their compositions are found in two languages—the Apabhrarméa and the 
language of the common people. Gradually, the language of the common people 
replaced the Apabhram$a and manifested itself as sant-bhágà (sádhukadi). This 
language contained words not only from Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhrarhéa, 
but also from Persian and Arabic, because by that time Islam had established 
itself in India and even the Muslims could be initiated into the fold of Yogic 
cults. This new language became popular with the popularity of the saints 
who moved from place to place in order to preach their creed and meet their 
followers scattered over the various parts of the country. The peculiar charac- 
teristics of this language were: the religious diction derived from Sanskrit and 
Prakrit works, the affixes and case-terminations of the language of the area in 
which the saints lived, the analytical character, the mixed vocabulary and the 
inflections because of the travels of the saints from one area to the other, and 
finally the influence of Persian and Arabic.!? In the pre-Nanak period, Nàma- 
deva and Kabir visited the Punjab for some time; therefore, we find a tinge of 
Punjabi in their hymns written in sant-bhasd. 

The only poet of note in the Punjab of the pre-Nanak period is Baba Farid- 
uddin Shakarganj (1173-1266), a Sufi saint. He was a mystic of a very high 
order.. Because of the purity and sincerity of his mystic fervour, his poetry was 
included in the Adi Grantha!*. He is famous for his exuberance of love for God. 
His mysticism may be called Quranic mysticism. The Adi Grantka contains four 
hymns and 112 slokas of Baba Farid. His poetry is rich in imagery. He conveyed 


His Gurmukhi Lippi da Janam ta, Vikàf (Punjab University, Chandigarh, 1972), pp. 60 and 77. 

rS, S. Kohli, op. cit, p. 49. 

The Adi Grantha, sacred scripture of the Sikhs, is a collection (made in 1604 by Guru Arjuna, 
fifth Guru of the Sikhs) of devotional and mystic poems by the Sikh Gurus and by some others who 
preceded them and were celebrated as bhaktas or lovers of God.—Editor. 
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his thoughts through various metaphors and symbols. The secker is for him a 
lady in search of her lord, God. A man of God has been likened to a swan and 
a worshipper of mammon to a crane. The spiritual teacher is like a boatman 
who takes us to the other bank of the river of sarisára, The body is like a fort 
which is captured by the angel of death, who extinguishes the two earthen 
lamps or eyes. The grave is the ‘real home’. The verses of Baba Farid are com- 
posed in Lahndi. The maturity of the verses of Baba Farid makes us realize 
the ricbness of the literature preceding him. Unfortunately, because of the 
geographical situation of the Punjab, most of the literature preceding and 
succeeding Baba Farid has been lost. We do not find any composition worthy 
of note for about three centuries after him. In the Adi Grantha, besides the verses 
of Baba Farid, we find some references to vars written in this period. A vär is a 
typical Punjabi poem which celebrates the exploits of heroes fighting in the 
battlefield. 

A specimen of Punjabi prose of the pre-Nànak period has come to light. 
It is entitled Ekddasi Mahatam. The famous epigraphist, Dr B. C. Chhabra, has 
deciphered the script of the manuscript as Deva£esa, a stage of development 
between Sàradà and Gurumukhi. According to Jagannath Aggarwal, the 
language of the manuscript is undoubtedly Punjabi and the script used is full- 
fledged Sáradà. He ascribes the manuscript to the thirteenth/fourteenth century 
and considers it to be the carliest known specimen of the Punjabi language 
preserved in writing.?? 


NANAK AGE : GOLDEN PERIOD OF PUNJABI LITERATURE 


The golden period of Punjabi literature begins with Guru Nanak (1469- 
1538) and ends with the passing away of the tenth and the last Sikh Guru, Guru 
Govinda Singh (1666-1708). In this period, the folk traditions of the pre-Nanak 
age were preserved. The religious fervour of the bhakti movement manifested 
itself in the traditional metres. The vars were composed by the Sikh Gurus 
singing thc glories of the Almighty, thc religious preceptor, and the ideal person 
(Gurumukh). Besides these religious types of vár, we have a model vdr of Guru 
Govinda Singh entitled Candi-di-vdr dcpicting the battles of Goddess Durga 
with the demons. 

The poetry of Guru Nanak is marked by lyrical exuberance, richness of 
imagery, and pointedness of thought. It is chiefly Upanisadic in theme. His 
masterpiece Japji is considered an epitome of the Adi Grantha. His philosophical 
thoughts never overshadow his poetic genius. There are references to all the 
creeds and sccts of his time in Nanak’s Jyrics. He wrote in different styles, and 


Cf. Tarlochan Singh Bedi, Panjabi Vartak da Alocandtmak Adhyayan (Amarjit Kaur, New Delhi), 
p. 21. 
s? ]bid., p. 22. 
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his poems show his knowledge of most of the vernaculars of North India. The 
Gurus who succeeded him elucidated his doctrines in their lyrics. Most of the 
poems of Nanak are not in pure Punjabi but in Old Hindui, Braja-bhág&, and 
the speech of Delhi, occasionally mixed with Punjabi. Guru Arjuna (1565- 
1605), the fifth Guru, compiled and edited the Adi Grantha about the year 1604 
and thereby preserved the poetry of the Sikh Gurus and the medieval saints for 
posterity. The Adi Grantha is a treasury of Old Hindui dialects. 

The poets of the Adi Grantha, who wrote either in Eastern Punjabi or in 
Western Punjabi besides the saints’ language, are: Baba Farid, Guru Nanak, 
Guru Angada, Guru Amara Dasa, Guru Rama Dasa, Guru Arjuna, Satta, 
Balvand, and Sundara. Baba Farid, Satta, and Balvand are essentially poets 
of Western Punjabi, but Guru Nanak and Guru Arjuna have also written some 
hymns in that dialect. The verse of Guru Arjuna is marked for its haunting 
melody and verbal beauty. His most popular composition is Sukhamagi. He 
also wrote a few slokas in Sindhi. 

The Muslims had established themselves in the Punjab in the pre-Nanak 
period. The influence of Persian and Arabic on Punjabi had begun at that time. 
The literature of the Nanak age was indebted to the traditions of Persian litera- 
ture. Janam-sakhis (in prose), sukhans (in prose), gissas (in verse), and namas 
(in verse), which were written in the Nanak period and the succeeding periods, 
had their models in Persian literature. Since Persian was the court language, 
its influence on Indian literature was inevitable. Not only were Persian words 
absorbed into Punjabi, the pocts also drew scveral similes and metaphors 
from Persian. 

In the Nànak age there were three distinct movements in Punjabi poetry. 
Mention of the religious poetry of the Sikh Gurus has already been made. 
There were, besides, Gurudàsa (c. 1551-1629) and other Sikh poets like Jalhan 
and Suthra. Gurudàsa composed forty vars as a sort of ‘pendant’ to the Adi 
Grantha. Written in a simple style, they are all didactic poems conveying teach- 
ings of moral import through fables and stories. The Sufi poets like Shah 
Hussain, Sultan Bahu, and Ali Haidar represented the second movement. 
Their kafis and stharfis have a significant place in the realm of Indian mystic 
poetry.?! As opposed to the sayings of Baba Farid, they present a note of revolt. 
The third movement was with regard to gissa poetry. Damodara, a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), was the first in this line. He composed the 
first Punjabi gissa dealing with the story of Hir and Ranjha.” Pilu (late seven- 
teenth century), Hafiz Barkhurdar (probably a disciple of Pilu), Mugqpbil 


31K afis are short lyrical and generally mystical poems and siharfs are poems based on the (thirty) 
letters of Persian alphabet.—Editor. 

The love story of Hir and Ranjha has been treated in long narrative poems by a number of 
Punjabi pocts.—Editor. 
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(c. 1696 or, according to some, c. 1750), and Ahmad Gujjar followed Damodara. 
They wrote love romances which are full of exquisite descriptions of various 
moods of the human mind and contain specimens of remarkable poetry. Both 
Pilu and Hafiz Barkhurdar took their theme from the popular tragic story of 
love of Mirza and Sahiban. 

The prose of the Nànak period is mostly religious and rcvolves round the 
personality of Guru Nanak. Janam-sakhis, sakhis, goshis, paramárathas, parchis, 
uthárkás, etc. are various forms of this prosc, which contain biography, anecdote, 
dialogue, commentary, and exposition steeped in the philosophy and religion 
of Guru Nanak. In these works there is a comparative study of the thoughts of 
Guru Nanak and the religious systems of the areas visited by him. There are 
five important versions of the janam-sakhi, namely, Janam-sakht by Bala (sixteenth 
century), Purdtana Janam-sakhi, Sambhunütha Vali Janam-patri, Fanam-sakhi 
Meharban, and Fidna-ratndvali or janam-sakhi by Mani Singh (d. 1737). The 
last was written after the passing away of Guru Govinda Singh. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The period which is known as the later Mogul period in Indian history was 
one of great storm and stress in the Punjab. The Sikhs under the leadership 
of Banda Singh Bahadur uprooted Mogul imperialism from the land of the 
five rivers. Though hundreds of Sikhs'and Banda himself were captured and 
brutally murdered, the power and prestige of the Sikhs began to grow. The 
principal Sikh chiefs established their sway in different parts of the Punjab. 
The various confederacies (or misals) ultimately consolidated their power under 
the leadership of Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) by the end of the eighteenth century. 
The small military monarchies disappeared and a Sikh kingdom was establish- 
ed. Two luminaries of Punjabi literature belong to this period. We have the 
culmination of Sufi poetry in Bulhe Shah and the climax of gissa poetry in Waris 
Shah. The kafis of Bulhe Shah and the gtssa treating the Hir-Ranjha story by 
Waris Shah?! have become classics in Punjabi literature. The Udasi and 
Nirmala saints contributed a great deal towards the development of Punjabi 
prose which more or less followed the literary tradition of the Nànak period. 
The Minas and Sevàpanthis have also not lagged behind in their contribution, 
especially to Punjabi prose. A remarkable work of this period is Paras Bhàg. 
It is a translation by Addan Shah of K?mivae-Sadat of the great Muslim scholar, 
Imam Ghazali. 


This gissa by Waris Shah, which was composed in 1766, is the most extensive and at the same 
time most popular poem in Punjabi on the Hir-Ranjhi story. Judging from the extent as well as the 
popularity of this work, its author has been acclaimed as the greatest poet of Punjabi before the modern 
age. The poem is significant for another reason. It gives us a very beautiful and detailed picture of the 
contemporary village life of the Punjab.—Editor. 
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The first half of the nincteenth century is highly significant, because the 
Punjabis, after centuries, established their own rule in the Punjab during this 
period. But Persian continued to be the court language. Though Ranjit Singh 
is said to have been an admirer of art and literature, he could not find much 
time to patronize them because of his various military expeditions. The poets 
who flourished in this period are Hasham, Ahmad Yar, Qadar Yar, Imam 

Bakhsh, and Shah Mohammed. The first four poets wrote gissas or longer poetic 
romances and the last one wrote a var depicting the battles between the Sikhs 
and the English giving a correct picture of the whole situation. There was no 
significant contribution to prose literature except the translations of Adlay 
Akbart, Akbarnama, and the Bible. The Christian missionaries had established a 
centre at Ludhiana in 1837, and William Carey of the Serampore Mission did 
some spade-work regarding Punjabi grammar. Other grammars and an English- 
Punjabi dictionary were also brought out, besides the Punjabi translations of the 
Bible at various Mission centres. 


BRITISH PERIOD AND MODERN PUNJABI LITERATURE 


The British period in the Punjab extends for nearly one century, from 1849 
to 1947. During the first half of British rule, the old tradition of gissa poetry, 
and the poetry of religious, didactic, and lyrical nature continued. In the first 
twenty-five years Mohammed Bakhsh and Fazal Shah are the pre-eminent 
gissa poets and Ghulam Rasul is the famous didactic poet. Some of the im- 
portant masters of traditional poetry in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century are Kishan Singh Arif, Bhagwan Singh, Mansingh Kalidas, Hidaya- 
tullah, Mohammed Buta, and Ghulam Farid. 

There was a general degeneration among the Sikhs because of the British 
occupation of the Punjab. With the adoption of the English language as the 
medium of instruction and the teaching of English literature in schools and 
colleges, there was a great social awakening among the educated people of the 
Punjab. The Sikhs had a golden past of heroic feats and sacrifices, but their 
kingdom having been lost to the British, their future seemed bleak. They had 
become weak, politically and socially, and taking advantage of this situation, 
several religious missions raised their heads in the Punjab and prepared for an 
onslaught on Sikhism. A few young intellectuals among the Sikhs took up the 
cudgels and came forward to awaken their community. This led to the 
commencement of the Singh Sabha movement. Án organization named Khalsa 
Tract Society was established. Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957) was one of its 
founder-members. The Arya Samàj movement had also gained momentum 
in the Punjab. Both these movements were of considerable social and religious 
significance. Under their impact as well as that of English literature, there was 
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an attempt at social and religious reform through various literary mediums. 
Bhai Vir Singh appeared as a literary giant at this juncture. He composed 
not only smaller poems of great merit, but also composed an epic entitled 
Ráná Sürat Singh (1905). Written in a kind of blank verse called frikhandi chanda, 
Rand Sarat Singh is essentially a religious work. Bhai Vir Singh also wrote bio- 
graphies, novels, and dramas. His biographies of Guru Govinda Singh (1925) 
and Guru Nànak (1928) are quite well known. A tragic story of Sikh heroism 
is unfolded in his Sundari (1897)—one of the earliest novels in Punjabi. His 
other novels, namely, Vijay Singh, Satvant Kaur, and Babé Naudh Singh have 
also the chivalry and heroism of the Sikhs as their themes. He has also a number 
of charming lyrics to his credit. He is rightly called the father of modern 
Punjabi literature. The seeds of a romantic movement are discernible in his 
poetry, which culminated in the poetry of Puran Singh (1882-1932), Dhani 
Ram Chatrik (1876-1954), Kirpa Sagar (1879-1939), and Mohan Singh 
(b. 1905). Poet and essayist, Puran Singh rendered into English a number of 
Punjabi poems by Bhai Vir Singh. Emotional] fervour and a note of humanism 
mark his original poems. As an essayist, he is at his best in his Khule Lekh (1929). 
Dhani Ram Chatrik’s notable collections of verse are Candana-vari, Kesar Kidri, 
Nava Jahan, and Sufi Khana, Kirpa Sagar is particularly famous for his long 
romantic poem, Laksmi Devi (1920-21). He also wrote a historical play, Ranjtt 
Singh (1923). Mohan Singh is a poet with a modern outlook. Puran Singh, 
Pritam Singh Safir, Diwan Singh Kalepani, and several others are indebted 
to Bhai Vir Singh for the mystic trend in their poetry. The popularity of the 
historical novels of Bhai Vir Singh induced Charan Singh Shahid and others 
to write a similar type of fiction. This tradition of writing historical novels has 
continued in modern literature in the novels of Narindar Pal Singh, Harnam 
Das Schrai, Tarlok Singh Toofan, Sadhu Singh Hamdard, and Bhajan Singh. 
The tracts of Bhai Vir Singh written with the object of social uplift inspired 
Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid (1881-1936) to write novels for the propagation of 
high morals. 

Poct Dhani Ram Chatrik, novelist Nanak Singh, and dramatist Ishwar 
Chandar Nanda came under the impact of the movement for social uplift. 
The Jallianwalla Bagh massacre and several other nationalistic movements 
awakened the masses politically. Creative writers did not sit idle. Their patriotic 
fervour found expression in vigorous poetry. The progressive movement in the 
realm of Indian literature started around 1935 and received an impetus from 
the victory of the socialist powers in the Second World War. Socialism was 
considered the panacea of all the ills of humanity. The eminent prose writer, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, was very much under the influence of this progressive 
movement. In Punjabi poetry Mohan Singh, Bawa Balwant, Amrita Pritam, 
and several others drew inspiration from the progressive movement. Besides 
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Gurbakhsh Singh, Teja Singh, Lal Singh, Harinder Singh Roop, and Sahib 
Singh made their contributions to Punjabi prose. Among them Teja Singh 
is noted for his chaste Punjabi. In this period Kartar Singh Duggal emerged 
as a leading short story writer and Harcharan Singh as a promising dramatist. 
Nanak Singh wielded his influence over the Punjabi novel in the pre-Partition 
period. 


POST-PARTITION PUNJABI LITERATURE 


The nationalist and progressive forces at work during and after the Second 
World War compelled the British imperialists to withdraw from the Indian 
Sub-continent. On the 15th of August, 1947, came Independence, and in its 
wake, millions of people had to move from one area to another, because the 
country was partitioned and communal forces were at work. The Punjab was 
cut in twain. This holocaust gave a subject and a theme to many types of 
writers—-poets, short story writers, novelists, and dramatists. 

With the dawn of Independence and the emergence of India as a republic, 
new vistas and horizons were spread out for Punjabi literature. Many of the 
pre-Independence poets continued to compose poetry in the post-Independence 
period. Worthy of notice among those are Mohan Singh, Pritam Singh Safir, 
Bawa Balwant, and Amrita Pritam. Progressive in their outlook, they freely 
expressed their views on imperialism and capitalism. The poets who have 
shown their worth after Independence include Avtar Singh Azad, Harbhajan 
Singh, Jaswant Singh Neki, Sukhpal Vir Singh Hasrat, Takhat Singh, Santokh 
Singh Dhir, Gurcharan Rampuri, Surjit Rampuri, and Shiv Kumar Batalavi. 
Traditionalists like Hazara Singh Gurdaspuri, Teja Singh Sabar, Hira Singh 
Dard, Gurmukh Singh Musafir, Nand Lal Nurpuri, Vidhata Singh Tir, and 
others also made new experiments. The main characteristics of the new poetry 
are a broader outlook on life, an intellectual and subjective approach, subtlety 
in expression, and novelty in technique. The poets are influenced by other 
Indian literatures in their experiments in form and technique. They are more 
inclined towards the metres of folk-poetry. Though revolutionary and progres- 
sive, they also sing songs of love and peace. 

As regards prose, we have the writings of old stalwarts like Teja Singh, 
Gurbakhsh Singh, Sahib Singh, Lal Singh, and Harinder Singh, and others like 
Prem Singh, Ganda Singh, Bhai Sher Singh, Dr Sher Singh, Bhai Jodh Singh, 
Bhai Randhir Singh, and Sohan Singh Josh. Some new writers like Kapur 
Singh, Ishwar ‘Chitarkar, Jagjit Singh Anand, Balwant Gargi, Suba Singh, 
and Kulbir Singh Kang have made their presence felt. The prose writings in 
various journals are mainly literary and critical essays. The contribution of 
Nanak Singh to the development of the novel in this period is significant, He 
wrote novels about Partition, its after-effects, and other problems. Other 
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novelists worth mentioning are Surindar Singh Narula, Kartar Singh Duggal, 
Jaswant Singh Kanwal, Mohindar Singh Sarna, Colonel Narindar Pal Singh, 
Sohan Singh Sital, and Gurdial Singh. Sant Singh Sekhon, Kartar Singh 
Duggal, Gurbakhsh Singh, Sujan Singh, Kulwant Singh Virk, Gurmukh Singh 
Musafir, Devindar Satyarthi, Santokh Singh Dhir, Navtej Singh, Swinder 
Singh Uppal, Mohan Singh, and Hari Singh Dilbar are well-known writers 
of short stories. Those who have made a mark in the domain of drama include 
Ishwar Chandar Nanda, Sant Singh Sekhon, Balwant Gargi, Harcharan 
Singh, Gurdial Singh Khosla, Gurdial Singh Phul, Roshan Lal Ahuja, Kapur 
Singh Ghumman, and Gurcharan Singh Jasuja. 

The new literature is marked by a realistic outlook and sound nationalism. 
Writers of^fiction have become more materialistic showing a preference for 
psychological treatment in their works. At times their realism degenerates to 
the depiction of morbid, sexual, and baser aspects of life. A new movement 
in Punjabi poetry, known as the experimental movement, aims at seeking new 
modes of perception and new spheres of imagery. It revolts against the roman- 
ticism born out of a combination of middle-class individualism and anti-class 
revolutionary forces. This movement has yet to make a significant headway. 
Another striking feature of the post-Partition Punjabi literature is the growing 
tendency towards Hindi-ization and Sanskritization of the language compa- 
rable to a similar trend towards Urdu-ization and Persianization of Punjabi 
in Pakistan. 

The foregoing survey of Punjabi literature covering a span of nearly a 
millennium exhibits the impact of various movements, invasions, and forces on 
a people full of life and vigour and the creation of a literature depicting their 
aspirations, both religious and secular, spiritual and mundane. While Guru 
Nanak and his successors and Sufis like Baba Farid Shakarganj, Shah Hussain, 
and Bulhe Shah enriched this literature with their lyrica] outbursts delineating 
their spiritual and mystic experiences, the romantic and heroic ballads of 
Damodara and Waris Shah depicted the secular aspects of life. The trends 
and tendencies in modern Punjabi literature reveal the impact of various 
movements, Besides nationalist trends, there is a tendency to cross the bound- 
aries and talk in terms of international peace and justice. 
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INDHI is one of the Indic languages of the Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. 

In India, it is spokenein the Kutch (Gujarat) and Jaisalmer (Rajasthan) 
regions. There are, besides, about a million Sindhi immigrants spread over 
the urban and semi-urban areas of western and northern India, particularly 
in Maharastra, Gujarat, Rajasthan, and Delhi. In Pakistan, Sindhi is spoken 
in the Sind and Lasa Bela (Baluchistan) regions. Sindhi is spoken by about 
seven million people distributed in the two countries— Pakistan and India. 
Out of the total Sindhi speaking population, about 5-6 million are reported 
to bein Pakistan and the rest are in India. In the 1971 Census of India, 1,204,678 
persons have recorded Sindhi as their mother tongue and 470,991 have re- 
corded Kachhi (a dialect of Sindhi) as theirs. 


LANGUAGE : ITS ORIGIN AND LINGUISTIC INFLUENCES 


The Sindhi language belongs to the North-West group of the Indo-Aryan 
family. As regards the linguistic ancestry of Sindhi, both Dr Ernest Trumpp 
and Sir George Grierson opine that it has been directly derived from the 
Vracada Apabhrarhśa. Although there are some scholars who have expressed 
their doubts about the validity of this theory, it is generally accepted that 
Sindhi is a language of Sanskrit-Prakrit origin.! It has absorbed some char- 
acteristics of the neighbouring languages: Baluchi (an Iranian language) 
and Brahui (a Dravidian language) on the west, Pashto and Kashmiri (Dardic 
languages) on the north-west and north, Multani and Bahawalpuri (Lahnda 
dialects) on the north and north-east, Marwari (a Rajasthani dialect) on 
the east, and Gujarati on the south and south-east. Due to the Muslim influence 
since the eighth century A.D., Sindhi vocabulary and grammar have been 
saturated with Arabic and Persian elements in roughly similar proportion as 
English is with French. Besides, with the persistent influence of Hinduism and 
the bhakti movement, the spredd of Sikh faith in Sind and the impact of British 
rule during the last one hundred years till 1947, and now due to the moderni- 
zing influence of technical progress in the Sub-continent, Sindhi has also 
absorbed a large stock of vocabulary from Hindi, Sanskrit (mostly through 
Hindi), and English, thus assuming a pan-Indian character. 


SCRIPTS AND DIALECTS 
The Sindhi language has used various scripts during the course of its history. 
1 Vide L. H. Ajwani, History of Sindhi Literature (Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1970), pp. 9-18. 
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There was no regular script in use for writing Sindhi before the British conquest 
of Sind in 1843, Sindhi writings were hitherto mostly found in two scripts: 
Persian and Devanagari. Besides, traders were generally using the Landa 
(Hatai) script which is closely related to the Mahajani characters of Marwar 
and the Sáradà script of Kashmir. The use of the Gurumukhi script, which 
is an improved and polished form of Landa with borrowed features from the 
Devanagari script, has also been noticed among certain sections of the people, 
particularly among Hindu women. In 1849 Captain George Stack published 
the first English-Sindhi dictionary in the Devanàgari script. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who became Commissioner of Sind in 1851, appointed a committee 
which recommended in 1852 an artificial script for Sindhi. This script, known 
as Arabic-Sindhi, consisted of 52 letters. It was used extensively for one hundred 
years and more for printing works of Sindhi literature. In 1858, A. Burn trans- 
lated the Gospel of St. John into Sindhi using the Persian script, and in 1859 
its Gurumukhi version was also published. In the latter part of the century, 
when British rulers introduced the Sindhi language for education, they gave 
official recognition to a modified form of the Perso-Arabic script. But the use 
of the Devanagari and Gurumukhi as well as the Landa scripts continued for 
religious, personal, and business purposes. After the post-Partition immigration 
of Sindhi Hindus to India, attempts have been made to revive the Devanagari 
script for educational purposes in India. At present, both the Arabic-Sindhi 
(modified Perso-Arabic) and the Sindhi-Devanagari (modified Devanagari) 
scripts are taught in various schools in India. But the Arabic-Sindhi script, 
devised artificially under the auspices of the British Government, is generally 
in common use. 

According to Grierson, Sindhi has six major dialects: (1) Siro or Siraiki 
(northern Sind), (2) Vicholi (central Sind), (3) Lari (southern Sind), (4) Lasi 
(Lasa Bela State and Khirthar range on the western border of Sind), (5) Thari 
or Thareli (eastern Sind and Jaisalmer District in Rajasthan State), and 
(6) Kachhi (Kutch regions of Gujarat on the southern border of Sind). 


STORY OF SIND : A BRIEF OUTLINE 


The present province of Sind is located in the north-west corner of the 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent. It now forms a part of Pakistan. As Prof. L. H. 
Ajwani defines its present geographical limits, it is ‘the most westerly part of 
the Indian Sub-continent. It is an alluvial plain formed by the river Sindhu 
or Indus plus the delta of the river. A range of hills in the west demarcates 
Sind from Baluchistan and a stretch of desert in the east distinguishes it from 
Rajasthan. The Rann of Cutch in the south is the boundary between Sind 
and Cutch'. In olden times, however, Sind was a much larger region and 


° Ibid., p. 1. 
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its boundary extended up to Sauràástra in the south.’ Situated astride some 
of the major approaches to India, it has been a much-frequented invasion 
route. It was the seat of the ancient Indus valley civilization during the third 
millennium 8.c. as discovered from the Mohenjo-Daro excavations. It was 
one of the early settlements of Indo-Aryan speakers in India in the second 
millennium B.c. During the ancient days of Indian history, Sind ‘appears’, 
as Dr Suniti Kumar Chatterji observes, ‘to have been quite abreast with other 
parts of India'.* There are references to Sind in ancient Sanskrit documents 
as the country of 'Sindhu-Sauvira'; It has been depicted in the Mahabhárata 
as an important province, the ruler of which was Jayadratha who sided with 
Duryodhana iri the battle of Kuruksetra and was vanquished and killed by 
Arjuna. Jayadratha was matrimonially related to Duryodhana, being the 
husband of the latter’s sister, Duhéalà. In the days of the Mauryas, Sind consti- 
tuted a part of their kingdom. Around 100 s.c. the Sakas or Scythians began 
to pour into Sind and ultimately became merged with the original inhabitants. 
During the days of the Guptas also, Sind was an important State and conti- 
nued to be so, participating ‘in the common cultural life of the Hindu people 
of the rest of India'5 till the coming of the Arabs early in the eighth century 
A.D. Conversion of the people was the foremost aim of the early conquerors 
and by far the most permanent result of their conquest. In the eleventh century, 
Sind fell to Mahmud of Ghazni, and when Mohammed Ghori established his 
empire in Delhi, it became a part of it. Till the middle of the nineteenth 
century, it remained under Muslim rule, being first governed by two native 
Rajput tribes (Sumras and Sammas) converted to Islam as an independent 
State and then taken over by Turkish tribes (Arghuns and Tarkhans) and 
then annexed to the Mogul empire during Akbar's reign; on the breaking up 
of the Mogul empire, two Baluchi tribes, first the Kalhoras and then the Talpurs, 
took it over. In 1843 the British conquered Sind from the Talpurs and annexed 
it to British India. Sind took active part in the struggle for independence. In 
1947 British India was partitioned into two sovereign countries, India and 
Pakistan, and Sind was included in Pakistan. 


LITERATURE 


It seems exceedingly likely that hterature in Old Sindhi started from the 
late Apabhrarhśa period. It would appear that before a.D. 1000 there was 
an Old Sindhi work on the ancient history of Sind, which was translated into 


3 For a detailed geographical account of 'Sindhu-deéa' (the province of Sind) in the centuries 
immediately before, as well as after, the Christian era, see Dr Bratindra Nath Mukherjee's article in 
Our Heritage, Vol. XV, Part II (Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1967), pp. 3-12. 

* Vide his Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 349. 

* Ibid. 
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Arabic by Abu Salih Bin Suayb Bin Jami. The date of the Arabic version 
is not known, but it was certainly made before A.D.1026, because this was 
translated into Persian by Abul Hasan Ali Bin Mohammed in a.p.1026. 
This Persian version was further abridged in a later Persian work known as 
Mujmil al Tawarikh. The date of this work is, however, not known.* 


SHAH ABDUL LATIF AND HIS SUCCESSORS 


Besides some stray songs attributed to the days of the rule of the Arabs and 
the folk-poetry of Mamui fakirs and Rajput poets traced back to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the earliest records of Sindhi literature are the Sufi 
(mystic) poems of Kazi Kazan (d. 1551) and Shah Abdul Karim (1536-1620), 
great-great-grandfather of Shah Abdul Latif of Bhit (1689-1752), But to the 
world outside, Sindhi literature means almost exclusively the work of Shah 
Abdul Latif, popularly known as ‘Shah Bhitai’ or simply ‘Shah’. This is not 
surprising, because it is the work of Shah which is so much alive on the lips of 
many villagers even today. Shah ranks very high among classical Sufi poets of 
India and his Risalo, the most valued work in Sindhi literature, is accepted 
as one of the world’s masterpieces. He combined in himself the powers of a 
skilful narrator, a mature Nature poet, and a profound mystic. In his hand, 
a rustic language was raised to the height of perfect expressiveness and artistic 
elegance. After Shah came Sacal (1739-1829) and Sami (1743-1850). The highly 
lyrical kafis of Sacal form a class by themselves. They are clearly reminiscent 
of thoughts contained in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad-Gitd. Sacal’s poetry 
is further characterized by a spirit of revolt and a fiery freedom of thought. 
The slokas of Sami are also full of Vedàntic overtones and marked by a note 
of serene contemplativeness and soothing melody. There were, besides, the 
Vedàntic poetry of Dalpat (1769-1841) and the Vaisnava lyrics of Rohal 
(d. 1780). Hamal Laghari (1815-79), Murad Fakir, Daryakhan, and Bedil 
(1814-72) and his son Bekas (1859-82) are Sufi poets of great fame. Many of 
them wrote in the Siraiki dialect of Sindhi. 

The whole structure of Sindhi Sufi poetry is based on numerous folk-tales 
and popular legends. Chief among these are of Umar-Marui, Sasui-Punhun, 
Suhni-Mehar, Nuri-Jam Tamachi, Lila-Chanesar, Rai Dyach-Sorath, and 
Mumal-Rano. Sind being claimed as the ‘home’ of Indian Sufism, the early 
literature of the land is immensely influenced by that faith. Sufism in Sind 
marks a synthesis of Indian mystical and theistic systems, on the one hand, 
and Sufism of the Iranian type as enunciated in the classics of Jami, Attar, and 


* Dr S. K. Chatterji has discussed about the original work written in the old language of Sind 
and its Arabic and Persian versions (which gave stories of the ancient history of Sind, of the Mahd- 
bhárata heroes, and of some later kings of India from the Puránas) in the Appendix to his Languages 
and Literatures of Modern India (pp. 341-48). 
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Rumi, on the other. The bhakti movement of northern and central India during 
the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries has influenced Old Sindhi literature (poetry) 
to a great extent. The Hindi poetry of Kabir, Nanak, Süradása, Tulasidasa, 
and Mirábái left a great mark on Sindhi culture as well as literature. The 
poetical form cultivated was also principally the dohd like that of the poetry of 
Hindi and other North Indian languages. Dadi Dayàl, a prominent saint-poet 
of Hindi, wrote in Sindhi as well. 


BRITISH PERIOD : 1843-1947 


The British conquest of Sind in 1843 was an event of far-reaching significance 
so far as the literature of the land was concerned. Persian ceased to be the court 
language and English took its place; but for ordinary communication as well as 
literary purposes Sindhi became the medium. This heralded a fresh growth 
of the literature of the land. The introduction of the Arabic-Sindhi script in 
1852 facilitated the process. 


POETRY 


The period as a whole witnessed a flood of Sindhi ghazals, masnavis, rubaiyats, 
musaddases, mukhamases, and qasidas composed in imitation of Persian models. 
The role of Khalifa Gul Mohammed (1809-56), popularly known as ‘Gul’, 
was that of a pioneer so far as Sindhi poetry in the Persian pattern is concerned. 
Diwan of ‘Gul’ contains 175 ghazals replete with Persian imagery, idiom, and 
allusions. Shamsuddin ‘Bulbul’ (1857-1919), Mir Abdul Husain Khan ‘Sangi’ 
(1851-1924), Lilaram Singh Watanmal ‘Khaki’, and Mirza Kalich Beg (1853- 
1929) are some of the many who merit mention as Sindhi poets writing on the 
Persian model. The trend was seen continued in the second phase of the British 
era (1900-1947) also in the compositions of Hyderbux Jatoi, Lekhraj Kishin- 
chand ‘Aziz’, Parsram Hiranand ‘Zia’, H. I. Sadarangani, Sobhraj Nirmaldas, 
and Ghulamali Rahimbux. N. V. Thadani's verse-translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gilà appeared in 1923. Although written in Sanskritized Sindhi, it strictly 
followed the Persian prosodic model. Menghraj Kalwani, Mulchand Lala, 
Chainrai Bulchand, and T. L. Vaswani also translated the Bhagavad-Gitá, the 
last-mentioned having done so in free verse. There were some who composed 
Sufi poems and poems on love in the traditional line, chief among these masters 
being Udharam Thanwerdas, Akhund Abdur Rahim, Asumal, Jiwat Singh, 
Kutub Shah, Bedil, and Bekas. The last two poets, though already referred 
to as the successors of Shah, actually belong to the first phase of the British era, 
i.e. to the period 1843-1900. They are the most outstanding poets in Sindhi 
literature after Shah, Sacal, and Sami, Both of them primarily owe their poetic 
inspiration to Sacal so far as their Sufistic poems are concerned. They have, 
however, tried their hands at poems on the Persian pattern as well. Bedil 
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composed poems in several other languages apart from Sindhi. He has his Sindhi 
verse compositions both in beyt and kafi forms. He has three volumes of Sindhi 
poems to his credit, namely, Vahdatnama, Srudnama, and Faraiz Sufia. The kafis 
of Bekas often resemble his father’s, but many of them are marked by an element 
of sensuousness. 

The poems of Kishinchand 'Bewas' (1885-1947) may be said to have in- 
augurated the new or modern trend in Sindhi poetry. They marked a distinct 
departure from the tradition set by ‘Gul’. ‘Bewas’ wrote in a homely and natural 
language, and his poems deal with the lives of the poor and describe the beauties 
of Nature. Shirin Shair (1929), Samund: Sipun (1929), and Gariga Fun Lahrun are 
some of his best-known poems. He has also to his credit many poems written 
in the Persian tradition, but he did not make himself a slave to the strict rules 
ofthe Persian prosodic pattern. He rather freed Sindhi poetry from the obsessions 
of imitating Persian patterns and brought in new modes and themes in poetry. 
He also turned to themes which would appeal to children. ‘Bewas’ was a great 
lover of Rabindranath Tagore, and the optimistic note in his poetry is due 
to the influence of the latter on him. Hundraj ‘Dukhayal’ (Sargita Phul, 1946), 
Hari Dilgir (Kod, 1942), Ram Panjwani, Gobind Bhatia, and others followed 
the literary tradition which *Bewas' started. *Dukhayal,' under the influence of 
the struggle for national independence, and afterwards in active association 
with the Bhüdana movement, has brought poetry very close to the masses by 
his patriotic fervour and human sympathy. The famous savant Dayaram 
Gidumal (1857-1927) wrote a book of philosophic poems entitled Mana- 
ja-chahbuk (1923-26). It was a landmark in Sindhi poetry in many respects, 
Hariram Mariwala's translation of Rabindranath’s Fruit-gathering in Phala- 
chund and Dayo Mansharamani's translation of some of Kazi Nazrul Islam's 
fiery poems in Bagi might be mentioned in passing. Dewandas Kishnani ‘Azad’ 
was another illustrious poet of the second phase of the British period. Although 
not strictly a follower of ‘Bewas’, ‘Azad’ could not help imbibing some aspects 
of the former's poetry. His masterpiece, Pūrav Sandesa or Buddha-jivana (1937), 
is a classic adaptation of Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asta. It bears the stamp of the 
genius of 'Azad', his bold poetic vision, and his artistic vigour. Nanikram 
Dharamdas Mirchandani produced in 1947 a translation of Kalidasa’s Megha- 
dita which, however, did not prove to be a successful attempt. M. U. Malkani's 
translations of Rabindranath's Gardener (Prit-ja-gita, 1940) and Gitafijali (1942) 
attracted quite a large audience. Some other names of the later British period 
which deserve mention are: Narain ‘Syama’, Sheikh Ayaz, Khialdas ‘Fani’, 
Baldev Garija, Arjan ‘Shad’, Moti Prakash, and Goverdhan Bharati. 
Most of these poets continued to be active during the post-Independence 


period also, 
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The printing press and journalism,’ increasing literacy, and interest in 
Western forms of writing opened new vistas in Sindhi literature. The movement 
for social reforms in Bengal led by Raja Rammohun Roy made an indelible 
mark on the early Sindhi prose. The appearance of Swami Vivekananda on the 
Indian scene in the late nineties, and his fiery speeches and writings on Hinduism 
and the heritage of Indialso made a vigorous impact on the prose works of 
Sindhi men of letters, particularly on those of the Hindus. 

Although there are some claimants for an earlier beginning, the emergence 
of Sindhi prose proper can be ascribed to the early years of the British era. The 
first fifty years of the era, however, did not witness any original prose work of 
particular merit. It was exclusively a period of translations, and of grammars 
and dictionaries. The grammatical and other works by Captain Stack, E. 
Trumpp, Udharam Thawerdas, Nandiram Mirani, and others laid the founda- 
tion on which Kauromal Chandanmal Khilnani (1844-1916), Mirza Kalich 
Beg (1853-1929), Dayaram Gidumal (1857-1927), and Parmanand Mewaram 
(1866-1938) built a superstructure. Before going to say anything about the four 
stalwarts of Sindhi prose, we should mention Thamatmal Narumal whose 
lexicon, Viyutpati-kos (1886), is really an important book. It shows that the 
majority of Sindhi words are of Sanskritic origin. Kauromal appeared on the 
literary scene with his original essay Pako Paha (1872). This was the first of its 
kind written in Sindhi. Then appeared his more well-known works which were 

"translations of notable Sanskrit or Bengali works, e.g. Ratndvali (1888), Arya- 
nari-caritra (1905), and Radháragi (1914). A man of varied interest, Mirza Kalich 
Beg was a prolific writer both in verse and in prose. His literary career virtually 
started with the publication of his translation of Bacon’s Essays under the title 
of Magalat al Hikmat (1877). It was followed by his renderings into Sindhi of 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (1890) and Ghazali’s Kimayi-i-Sadat. Mirza Beg 
gave in his Zinat (1890) the first original novel to the Sindhi language. His 
other novel Rustum Pahlwan (1905) is based on Firdausi’s Shahnama. The material 
for his first and best play Khurshid (1885) was taken from a Gujarati play. His 
other important plays include Sakuntala (1896), Hasna Dildar (1897), and Shak 
Elia (1900), the first being a translation of Kalidasa’s great work and the other 
two of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and King Lear respectively. Dayaram 
Gidumal’s prose works are all characterized by a vigorous and forceful style 

T Some of the early important journals in Sindhi, which had a good share in the development of 
Sindhi prose are: Sindh Sudhdr and Sarasvati (1870) of Hiranand Showkiram; Prabháta (1891) of 
Lekhraj Tilokchand; and Jote (1896), a Catholic journal started by two Indian converts, one Sindhi 
and the other Bengali—Khemchand Amritrai and Brahmabandhav Upadhyay. The last-mentioned 
was a very powerful organ in shaping and reflecting the Sindhi genius in the social and literary fields. 
It scrupulously avoided politics. 

* Some scholars, however, think that it is not an ‘original’ work. 
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rarely to be seen in any other Sindhi prose writer. Himself a vastly learned 
scholar, he had a special liking for philosophical themes, and his Jap Sahib 
(1891), Gitd-jo-sdra (1893), and Yoga-darsana (1903) are considered as three 
masterpieces in the realm of Sindhi philosophical literature in prose, Among 
his other prose works, the most remarkable is his Introduction to Mirza Kalich 
Beg's verse translation of Rubaiyat Omar Khayyam. Parmanand Mewaram, 
popularly known as the *Addison of Sind', rendered a great service in facilitat- 
ing the growth of Sindhi prose. He was the editor of Jote, a powerful literary 
fortnightly in Sindhi, for about four decades (1900-1938). Under his able editor- 
ship, this magazine played the same role in Sind as Samvdda Prabhdkara under 
Iswar Chandra Gupta in Bengal by discovering and encouraging new literary 
talents, the chief among them being the essayist, Wadhumal Gangaram. One 
of the achievements of Parmanand as the editor of Jote was the publication of 
Gul Phul in two volumes (1925 and 1936). These volumes contained the best 
writings hitherto published in Jote. The best prose work of Parmanand is 
Kristji Peraoi (1923) which is an elegant translation of The Imitation of Christ by 
Thomas À Kempis. He has to his credit yet another great work, a dictionary of 
the Sindhi language (1910), which still remains the best of its kind in the lan- 
guage. He also wrote simple stories for children and made a collection of some 
of them in his Dil Bahar (1904). 

In 1914 Fateh Mohammed Sewhani wrote a biography of Prophet Moham- 
med, which is accepted as the best and most authentic work on Mohammed 
in Sindhi till today. His magnum opus, however, is the biography of Abul Fazl 
and Faizi, which appeared in 1936. The literary fame of Nirmaldas Fatehchand 
mainly rests on his two works of fiction, Sarojini (1914) and Dalurai-ji-nagari 
(1944). Hotchand Gurbaxani (d. 1947) is held in high esteem in Sindhi litera- 
ture as a writer of prose. His first public literary venture was a novel, Nur Jahan 
(1915). It is an adaptation of an English novel of the same title by Sardar Jogen- 
dra Singh, but in some places the adaptation transcends the original. The 
most outstanding work of Gurbaxani is, however, his edition of Shah's Risalo 
published in 1924. U. M. Daudpota's scholarly edition of Shah Abdul Karim, 
which appeared in 1937, is in the tradition of Gurbaxani. Bherumal Mahirchand 
(d. 1950) distinguished himself in modern Sindhi literature as a writer of travel 
books, such as Sind-jo-Sailant (1923) and Latifi Sair (1926). He also wrote 
essays dealing with various social problems. He was a writer of fiction too, and 
Ananda Sundrika (1910) is his first attempt in the field. His popular Golan-ja- 
gundar (1928) was a translation of Uncle Tom's Cabin. One of his most important 
contributions to Sindhi literature is his history of the Sindhi language, Sindhi- 
boji-ji-tarikh (1941). Jethmal Parsram (1885-1948) was another prose writer 
of great ability. His critical work on Sacal, Sacal Sarmast (1922), is one of the 
unique things in the whole range of Sindhi works of literary criticism. He tried 
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his hand at translations and adaptations as well, and his Pürav Foti (1923) in 
which he adapted Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia bears the stamp of his genius. 
His Chamra-posh (1923) may be said to have carried the germs of the Sindhi 
short story. Lalchand Amardinomal (1885-1954) left an abiding mark in Sindhi 
literature as an outstanding writer of prose. His fictional works include Kishni- 
jo-Kasht (1917) and Coth-jo-cand (1947). Some literary historians believe that the 
English novel Mrs Halliburton's Troubles might have furnished material for the 
former.? The author, however, denied the validity of this speculation. Of the 
biographical works to his credit, the following may be mentioned: Mohammed 
Rasul Allah (1910), Ráma Badshah (1912), Shahano Shah (1914), and Sunharo 
Sacal (1916). He was a successful playwright too, and when performed on the 
stage, his Umar Marui (1925) earned for him laurels of enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. Assanand Mamtora's beautiful romantic novel Shair saw the light of the 
day in 1941. In his Introduction to this book, Lalchand Amardinomal eulogized 
it as one of the few original works of fiction in Sindhi. Besides contributing 
substantially to the domain of children's literature, Shewak Bhojraj made his 
mark in Sindhi literature with his two autobiographical novels, Asirvdda (1933) 
and Dada $yáma (1934). Allah Bachayo's Sair-i-Kohistan (1942) is the finest 
travel book in the language. As a work of prose also it can legitimately claim a 
position of dignity. Other important novels written in the forties are: Guli 
Sadarangani's Jthad (1941); Ram Panjwani's Qaidi (1943), Sharmila (1944), 
and Latifa (1945); Naraindas Bhambhani's Malhin (1942) and Vidhoa (1943); 
and J. D. Ahuja’s Rani (1947). The stories of Gobind Punjabi (Sard Ahun, 1941) 
and Gobind Malhi (Registani Phul, 1944) prepared the ground for the develop- 
ment of the short story which came to its maturity during the post-Independence 
period. Translations of the novels and stories of Bankim Chandra, Rabindra- 
nath, Sarat Chandra, and Prem Chand were legion. The development of non- 
fictional prose works did not lag behind either. The essays of Naraindas Malkani 
(Anar Dana, 1942), Wadhumal Gangaram (Pangati Ingilab, 1940), Gobind Bhatia 
(Warg, 1940), Tirth Basant (Chingun, 1940), and Lekhraj Aziz (Adabi Aino, 
1941) are the high watermarks of Sindhi prose before Independence. 

In the evolution of Sindhi drama, the D. J. Sind College Amateur Dramatic 
Society (1894-1914) and the Rabindranath Literary and Dramatic Club 
(1923-31) played the most significant roles. Among the plays written and staged 
under the auspices of the Society, the following deserve special notice: Jetha- 
nand’s Nala-Damayanti (1894), Lilaram Singh Watanmal’s Hariscandra (1895), 
and Shewasing Ajwani's Kanisht (1902). The Mahābhārata, the Ramdyana, and 
Sheridan's Pizarro were the respective sources of these plays. The plays of Mirza 


* Cf, L. H. Ajwani, of. cif., p. 198. 
1* Amardinomal wrote this book on Swami Ram Tirth (1873-1906), who made a great impact 
on the Hindus of the Punjab and Sind during the first quarter of this century. 
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Kalich Beg, who was associated with the Society, have already been mentioned. 
The most successful productions of the Rabindranath Literary and Dramatic 
Club include Lalchand Amardinomal’s Umar Marui (1925); K. S. Daryani’s 
Mulk-ja- Mudabar (1923), a rendering of Ibsen's Pillars of Society, M. U. Malkani's 
Kismet (1923), and Ahmed Chagla’s Khunt (1931). M. U. Malkani, one of the 
founders of the Club, produced plays during the post-Independence period 
also. He mainly concentrated on writing social plays. He is the pioneer in the 
field of one-act plays in Sindhi. Among other successful plays of the later 
British period are: Lilaram Pherwani's Hik Rat (1936), Ram Panjwani's Mumal 
Rano (1941), and Ismail Ursani's Bad Nasib Thari (1941). 


POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


Sindhi literature has undergone a remarkable transformation since Inde- 
pendence. Some new influences have made a deep mark on most contemporary 
writings. The struggle for independence and the violence-ridden partition of 
the country which led to the migration of Sindhi Hindus to India, spread of 
various creeds and beliefs like Marxism, Freudism, existentialism, etc. derived 
through Western literature, the five-year plans, the problems of the linguistic 
minority, the Chinese and Pakistani attacks on India—all these played a signi- 
ficant part in the development of contemporary Sindhi literature. The Sindhi 
literature of the post-Partition period shows greater diversity and newer spheres 
of literary pursuit. During the last three decades, Sindhi literature has made 
significant strides in poetry, novel, short story, one-act play, biography, essay, 
literary criticism, and other fields. 

Post-Partition poetry shows a marked departure from the poetry of the ear- 
lier period in form, technique, and content as well as outlook. Towards the end 
of the British period Sindhi poetry had already begun to free itself from the 
strict rules of Persian forms like ghazal, masnavi, and rubatyat, and to follow 
Western forms like sonnet, blank verse, and free verse. Novelty is the key-note 
of the post-Independence Sindhi poetry. There are poets like Krishin ‘Rahi’, 
Lekhraj ‘Aziz’, Narain ‘Syama’, and H. I. Sadarangani, who have employed 
form and metre peculiar to the old poetry (e.g. dohd, ghazal, rubatyat, etc.), but 
in theme and approach their poetry shows a complete deviation from their 
earlier counterparts. Sind took an active part in the struggle for freedom. Patri- 
otic poems, therefore, occupy a special position in the history of Sindhi literature. 
In the contemporary period too, a large number of poets have written and are 
still writing poems full of patriotic fervour. Among them are: Lekhraj ‘Aziz’, 
Dayal Asha, Govardhan Bharati, Hiro Thakur, Moti Prakash, Arjan ‘Shad’, 
Prabhu ‘Wafa’, and Arjan ‘Hasid’. The growing impact of Western poetry led 
to the emergence of New Poetry (nai kavitd) in Sindhi literature towards the 
end of the fifties. An obsession with sex distinguishes many of the new, poets. 
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There are, however, poets interested in various other contemporary trends and 
situations, Some of the notable exponents of this new trend in literature are 
Govardhan Bharati, Nand Jhaveri, Harish Vaswani, Mohan Kalpana, Vasdev 
Mohi, Anand Khemani, Prem Prakash, Vishnu Bhatia, Govardhan Tanwani, 
Lachhman Hardwani, and Shyam Jaisinghani. 

The post-Independence period has also witnessed quite a few novelists and 
short story writers of remarkable calibre. Although there are exceptions, the 
novelists in general lack an awareness of the contemporary social perspective. 
A tendency to depict sex in all its nakedness, to probe the intricacies of human 
psychology, to question the age-old human values, and to propagate Marxist 
ideologies marks the writings of the majority of the Sindhi novelists. There are, 
however, a few voices advocating spiritual ideals and faith in God. The more 
distinguished names in the contemporary novel include Ram Panjwani, 
Gobind Malhi, Sundri Uttamchandani, Mohan Kalpana, Lal Pushp, Guno 
Samtani, Shyam Jaisinghani, and Param Abichandani. The short story, which 
has reached a more developed stage, is characterized almost by the same fea- 
tures as is the novel. But a conscious attempt is to be noticed among the short 
story writers to portray life and society in the raw. In fact, there is hardly any 
facet of life that has not been touched upon. Unemployment, poverty, frustra- 
tion, domestic conflicts, and various social injustices and inequities have been 
depicted with remarkable accuracy and objectivity. Prominent among these 
writers are: Anand Golani, Sugan Ahuja, Sundri Uttamchandani, Popati 
Hiranandani, Tara Mirchandani, Kala Prakash, Gobind Malhi, Gobind 
Punjabi, Kirat Babani, Tirth Basant, Santdas Jhangiani, Lal Pushp, Mohan 
Kalpana, and Vishnu Bhatia, It may be mentioned that in both the genres 
women writers have made substantial contributions. 

In the field of drama, the writing of full-length plays has practically been 
discarded and one-act plays have become the fashion of the day. As for theme, 
the writers of one-act plays have turned to contemporary social problems as 
well as problems at the national and international levels. Among the chief 
protagonists in the genre, the following deserve special mention: M. U. Malkani, 
Vasdev ‘Nirmal’, Gobind Malhi, Govardhan Bharati, Harikant Jethwani, 
Ranjan Chawla, Jiwan Gurshani, and Tirth Basant. 

The period under review has also witnessed considerable growth in such 
other important domains of literature as biography, essay, and literary criticism. 
The writers who have distinguished themselves in these fields are Tirth Basant, 
Chetan Mariwalla, Lalsingh Ajwani, Kalyan Advani, M. U. Malkani, Lekhraj 
‘Aziz’, Bhojraj Nagrani, Popati Hiranandani, Harish Vaswani, and Arjan 
‘Shad’. Besides, Narain Bharati has made a commendable collection of Sind’s 
folk-songs and tales in a series of nine volumes, and scholars like Jhamatmal 
Bhavnani, Satish Rohra, Murlidhar Jetley, and L. M. Khubchandani made 
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some noteworthy contributions in the field of linguistics which is a recent 
phenomenon in Sindhi literature. There are some scholars who have come 
forward to write standard literary histories. Among them the most important 
are: M. U. Malkani, Murlidhar Jetley, and Lalsingh Ajwani. 

Tosum up, Sindhi literature had frequently to undergo periods of interrupted 
development for obvious historical reasons. As such, it may not be comparable 
to most other modern Indian literatures in point of output. Nevertheless, it 
can boast of some great masters in various fields. Early Sindhi poetry 
had passed from the Sufistic poems of love in Shah's Risalo and the volcanic 
kafis of Sacal to the serene slokas of Sami. The first phase of the British period 
(1843-1907) may be described as the period of diwans, musaddases, and rubatyats 
in Sindhi poetry. The second phase or the period 1907-1947 saw a change 
both in content and form. The poetry of Sufism and love delighted the Sindhis 
still, but they did not want merely prototypes of some Persian poems. Kishin- 
chand ‘Bewas’ along with others opened a window for modern themes. Sindhi 
prose grew in the British era. The spade-work for Sindhi prose was undoubtedly 
the achievement of some devoted Europeans who facilitated the process by 
compiling dictionaries and grammars of the language. The modern Sindhi 
prose is greatly indebted to Parmanand Mewaram, H.M. Gurbaxani, Bherumal 
Mahirchand, Jethmal Parsram, and Lalchand Amardinomal. During the post- 
Independence period, there has been in Sindhi quite a good and strikingly 
varied output in poetry, novel, short story, and other branches of literature. 
Some women writers have come forward in the literary field and made note- 
worthy contributions. Information is not also wanting of significant literary 
activities in Sindhi across the borders. It can be hoped that future masters 
of Sindhi literature will lead it to a point of progress comparable to that of 
other developed languages of modern India. 
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+ THE LANGUAGE 


WO millennia of almost continuous literary history with an added signi- 

ficance of being a spoken tongue throughout this period have ensured a place 
of honour for Tamil (Tamizh) in the galaxy of languages of the world. It is 
considered by scholars as close to the proto-Dravidian, forerunner of the culti- 
vated languages of South India. The richness of its vocabulary and the antiquity 
of its literature impart to Tamil a rank in the Dravidian group similar to that 
of Sanskrit among the Aryan languages.! An ancient classical speech that possess- 
es an enormous stock of indigenous literature, Tamil has retained its vigour 
and youthfulness with an abundant vocabulary to express modern ideas. It 
can be considered as a ‘finer language to think and speak in than any European 
tongue'.? In ‘its poetic form,’ says Dr Miron Winslow, “Tamil is more polished 
and exact than Greek and in... borrowed treasures more copious than Latin’! 
Official language of Tamil Nadu, it is spoken in India (according to 1971 
Census) by about thirty-seven million people. The speakers of this tongue have 
spread out from their original home of Tamizhaham (Tamil Nadu) to Sri 
Lanka, Malaysia, Singapore, Burma, Fiji, South Africa, etc. Literary tradi- 
tion claims for the language a much wider area, ‘Lemuria’ as it is called, with 
a highly cultivated speech. 

On the basis of certain words found in the Vedas, some scholars think that 
the Dravidian tongue might have had an impact on Sanskrit. The antiquity 


1 Cf. André Lefèvre, Race and Language (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. Ltd., London, 
1894), p. 127. 

* William Dwight Whitney, The Life and Growth of Language (Henry S. King & Co., London), 
pp. 244-45. 

3 Miron Winslow, Comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High and Low Tamil (American 
Missionary, Madras, 1862), Introduction, pp. iii-iv. 

* Lemuria is considered to be the bed of the present Indian Ocean. An English scholar also asserts 
this view thus: 'Peninsular India or the Deccan (literally, the country to the south) is geologically 
distinct from the Indo-Gangetic plain and the Himalaya. 1t is the remains of a former continent which 
stretched continuously to Africa in the space now occupied by the Indian Ocean.. .In the Deccan we 
are, therefore, in the first days of the world. We sce land substantially as it existed before the beginnings 
of life. —T. W. Holderness, Peoples and Problems of India (Williams & Norgate, London), p. 23. See also 
K. K. Pillai, A Social History of the Tamils, Part I, p. 42. 

$ Cf. T. Burrow, ‘Some Dravidian Words in Sanskrit’, Transactions of the Philosophical Society 
(1945), pp. 79-120 and also his ‘Further Dravidian Words in Sanskrit’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, Vol. XII (1948), pp. 365-96. See also M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, First 
Series (The Guardian Press, Madras, 1914), pp. 154-55 and 168. 
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of the Tamil language is established by the fact that words like ‘tugi’ for 
‘peacock’ (from Tamil toga?), ‘arousa’ for ‘rice’ (from arici in Tamil) were in- 
troduced in the European languages as early as King Solomon’s time (c. 962-930 
B.C.), which must have been due to vigorous commercial relations between 
ancient Tamizhaham and the Mesopotamian valley. The term dravida is 
considered by some as of Sanskrit origin,” whereas Sanskrit scholars think it as 
the Sanskritized form of tamizh.* C, W. Damodaram Pillai derives tamizh from 
the root tami (lonely). According to him, tamizh means ‘peerless’. In Pirigalandai, 
a Tamil lexicon, it is explained that tamizh means sweetness and mercy.” Hence, 
"Tamizh' is a language which is ‘sweet’. The word tamizh is used in early Tamil 
literature to denote the language, the people, and their country. 


LITERATURE 


The growth of Tamil literature admits of three main period divisions. The 
Early period, stretching from c. 600 s.c. to A.D. 600, has two sub-divisions, 
namely, the Sangam period (c. 600 8.c.-a.p. 200) and the post-Sangam or epic 
period (c. a.p. 200-600). The Middle or Medieval period begins around A.D. 
600 and continues up to 1750. This comprises the following sub-divisions: 
the period of Nàyanmárs and Álvárs (c. a.D. 600-900), the period of literary 
revival (c. A.D. 900-1200), and the period of exegetical, philosophical, Puranic, 
didactic, and minor works (c. a.p. 1200-1750). The Modern period includes 
the period of transition (c. A.D. 1750-1850) and that of renaissance and growth 
(from 1850 onwards). The period divisions indicated above are, however, not 
always rigid. There are instances of writers classified under a particular group 
flourishing earlier or later than the period assigned to the group. 

Tamil, which is rich in synonyms, had even as early as A.D. 200 a large 
and copious indigenous stock of vocabulary. And so, it has always been resisting 
unrestricted borrowing of words from other languages including Sanskrit. The 
literature of the Early period is virtually free from words of foreign origin in 


* In the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament: Chronicles and Books of Kings) these words are found. 
Cf. André Lefévre, op. cit., p. 125. See also T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (T. Fisher Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1917), p. 116. There is also abundant reference in Pattinappdlai, a Sahgam work, to indicate a 
list of the goods imported on the shores of the Coja port-capital KAvirippümpattinam. The discovery 
of a Roman factory near Pondicherry (Arikamedu) is an irrefutable evidence of the maritime commerce 
that existed between South India and the Roman world. For further details see E. H. Warmington, 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India (Vikas Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, 1974), pp. 
57-64 and Martimer Wheeler, Ancient India, Vol. II, pp. 17 ff. 

1 See G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IV, pp. 277 and 298. 

® See M. Srinivasa Iyengar, op. cit., p. 6; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dravidian Literature, p. 1. 

* Inimaiyum nirmaiyum tami zh enaldhum.—Pingalandai, X. 580. Tam, a reflexive pronoun, has given rise 
to a very interesting class of words like fam-appan (father), tdy or tam-dy (mother), fam-aiyan (elder 
brother), tam-akkai (elder sister), tam-kai (younger sister). Izh, which means sweetness, is the root of 
izhm or izhum, izhudu, etc.—Cf. M. Srinivasa Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 7-8. 
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spite of Tamizhaham's commercial relations with the Roman world. Sanskrit 
is almost absent in its texture. The language of the poetry is not ornate but 
simple. It is in blank verse, in chaste classic style, devoid of rhetorical and 
metrical flourishes. The description is true to Nature. Asiriyappd (ahaval), 
kalippá, venbà, and vaficippd are the metres mainly used. The Tamil of the Middle 
period is marked by an abundance of Sanskrit words, mostly relating to reli- 
gion, ethics, and philosophy. For metrical composition, viruftam, tándakam, and 
many forms of Sanskrit prosody are taken recourse to. Gone is the simple and 
the natural poetry of the earlier age. There being a struggle for religious supre- 
macy during this period, every one of the four sects—the Saivites, Vaignavites, 
Buddhists, and Jains—attempted to excel the rest. This is amply reflected in 
their respective literatures. The latter part of the Middle period witnessed, 
among other things, productions of Muslim and Christian writers. During the 
Modern period Tamil retained its old linguistic and literary features. Following 
the establishment of the East India Company’s rule in Tamil Nadu from 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, Tamil became gradually exposed | 
to the influence of the Western world. The process of modernization in its real 
sense, however, did not set in till the Madras University came into existence 
in 1857. Tamil literature has three principal forms: iya! (belles-lettres), isai 
(music), and nájakam (drama). A survey of Tamil literature gives us an idea 
of how these have grown and matured, undergoing changes in their character 
from time to time. 


SANGAM PERIOD 


In ancient times the association or academy of the most learned men of 
the Tamil land was called ‘Sangam’ (or ‘Cankam’), whose chief function was 
promotion of literature. Later Tamil writers mention the existence of three 
literary academies (Sangams) at different periods. The last academy is credited 
with the corpus of literature now known as 'Sahgam Works'. It is, however, 
almost certain that some noteworthy literature existed even before the Sahgam 
era. Dr K. K. Pillai, a renowned Tamil historian, is of the view that academies 
of the type of the Saùgam must have flowered under an earlier designation 
like ‘Avai’ o: 'Küdal'.1? Naturalism and romanticism were the salient features of 
the poems of the Sangam bards. Excepting Jolkdppiyam, the earliest work on 
Tamil grammar and poetic techniques, no other works attributed to the first 
two Sahgams have come down to us in their entirety. However, from the titles 
of the writings traditionally traced to these Sangams, it is evident that they 
dealt with music and the art of dancing. 

Tolkàppiyam, the name signifying the ‘ancient book’ or ‘the preserver of 


10 See K. K. Pillai, ‘Landmarks in the History of Tamil land’, Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference—Seminar of Tamil Studies, Vol. I (Madras, 1968), p. 14. 
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ancient institutions’, was written by Tolkáppiyanür, and is the oldest extant 
Tamil grammar dating back to 500 5.c.!! It lays down rules for different kinds 
of poetical compositions drawn from the examples furnished by the best works 
then extant, [yal is elucidated clearly and systematically in Tolkáppiyam. Contain- 
ing about 1,610 süttirams (aphorisms), it is in three parts—ezhuttu (orthography), 
fol (etymology), and peru] (literary conventions and usages)—each with nine 
sections. While the first two parts are interesting from both linguistic and philo- 
logical points of view, the third, porujadhikdram, is most valuable as it gives a 
glimpse of the political, social, and religious life of the people during the period 
when the author of this treatise lived. 

The principal works of the third Saügam have come down to us in the shape 
of anthologies of poems. The two compilations forming the corpus of the poetry 
of the third Saügam are Effuitogai (eight anthologies) and Pattuppdjiu (ten idylls). 
They exhibit a consistency in the use of words and forms which is lacking in 
later literature. There were about 473 poets during this period; the writers of 
102 poems are, however, unidentified. Of the identified poets, about thirty 
are women, the famous poetess Auvaiyar being one of them. The anthologies 
of the third Sangam consist of poems divided into two broad categories—aham 
or interior and puram or exterior. The former concerns all phases of love between 
men and women. An allegory of the different stages through which the soul of 
man passes from its manifestation in the body to its final unification with the 
supreme Being is seen in aham. The puram covers varieties of distinctive poems, 
mostly relating to man’s social behaviour. Analogous to five major regions of 
Tamil Nadu, these poems describe five types of tracts with their distinctive 
features. These are: kuriñci (mountainous region), mullai (forest region), 
marutam (agricultural region), neyial (coastal region), and pdlai (desert region). 
True love, which is either karpu (wedded) or kaļavu (furtive), is considered under 
five aspects, namely, punartal (union), pirital (separation), iruttal (patience in 
separation), ira&gal (bewailing), and üdal (sulking), and these are made to 
correlate with tinai, the fivefold physiographical divisions. 

Ettuttogai consists of Narrinai, Kuruntogai, Aiükurunüru, Padirruppattu, Pari- 
padal, Kalittogai, Ahananüru, and Puranānūru. A collection of 400 verses in ahaval 
metre, Narrinai deals with the five tizais on the theme of love. These poems were 
compiled at the instance of the Pandya king Maran Vazhudi. Kuruntogai, literally 
meaning ‘a collection of short lyrics’ on love, by about two hundred poets, was 
compiled under the patronage of a chieftain called Pürikko. An ancient gloss on 


11 Vide V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, p. 21. It is difficult to 
assign a definite date to this work. Some scholars hold that Tolkdppiyam is posterior to the classics of the 
third Safgam and hence assignable to the fourth century A.D. or even to a later date; according to 
another view, ‘it should be considered as a work of the second or first century B.C. But, from 
Panampáranár's introductory verses (pdyiram) to this work, it seems that the author Tolkáppiyanár 
was a predecessor of Panini (c. fifth century s.c.). 
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it by Perásiriyar is lost and Naccinárkkiniyar wrote another dealing with only 
twenty verses of the work, Ainkurunüru, which means ‘the short five hundred’, 
is divided into five parts, each devoted to one of the five aspects of love and 
consisting of a hundred verses in ahaval metre. Orambogiyar, Ammüvanár, 
Kapilar, Odalandaiyar, and Peyanàr are said to be the respective authors of 
hundred verses each on marutam, neytal, kurifict, bálai, and mullai tinais. Küdalür 
Kizhar is the compiler of this work. Padirruppattu or ‘ten-tens’ consists of 
groups of ten poems, each by one of ten poets. It contains ‘a museum of obsolete 
words and expressions, archaic grammatical forms and terminations, and 
obscure customs and manners of the early western Tamil people who were the 
ancestors of the modern Malayalis'.1? This work is a store-house of historical 
facts about the Cera kings. A true picture of the political conditions of the Tamil 
land about two thousand years ago is beautifully portrayed in it. The first 
and last series of poems of this work are lost. 

Paripádal (lit. ‘stanzas of strophic metres’) contained originally seventy long 
poems of which twenty-four only have survived. Love is the general theme of 
these verses. Some of them, however, relate to gods, the river Vaigai, and the 
hillock Tirupparankunram (one of the six houses of Lord Muruga), A com- 
mentary on it by Parimelazhagar is available. A collection of one hundred 
and fifty exquisite lyrics in kali metre, Kalittogai dwells on the theme of love. 
It also contains many moral maxims. Perubkaduügo, Kapilar, Marudan Ilanà- 
ganar, Cola Nalluttiran, and Nallanduvanàr are the poets of this anthology. 
It is the general belief that one of these five poets, Nallanduvanàr, was the 
compiler. It has a gloss written by Naccinárkkiniyar. Ahandniru or Neduntogai 
Is a collection of 400 poems on love and is divided into three sections: kalirriya- 
nai-nirai (array of male elephants), manrimidaipavalam (string of corals interspersed 
with gems), and nititlakkovat (necklace of pearls). Containing contributions of 
as many as 145 poets, this work was compiled by Uruttira$anmanàr under the 
patronage of the Pandya king Ukkirapperu Vazhudi. Purandniiru is a very 
popular and valuable anthology of 400 verses of the puram type dealing with the 
different facets of ancient Tamil culture, war, and State matters, It is the 
counterpart of Ahanánüru which treats of love. The contributors to this collec- 
tion, about 150 in number, were loyal advisers and faithful friends of the ` 
monarchs. Through their poems they even averted war. 

Patiuppattu contains the following ten idylls by eight different authors: 
Tirumurugarruppadat, Porunarárruppadai, Cirupánárruppadai, Perumpdndarruppadat, 
Mullaippattu, Maduraikkáfici, Nedunaloddai, Kurificippattu, | Pattinappálai, and 
Malatpadukadám. These idylls are short poems describing mostly pastoral scenes 
or events. Tirumurugárrubpadai by Nakkirar is in praise of Muruga and the 
various shrines jn which he is worshipped. The life of ancient Tamils is also 

18 M, Srinivasa Iyengar, op. cit., p. 264. 
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depicted therein. Naccinarkkiniyar has commented upon this idyll. Porunar- 
drruppadai by Mutattamakkanniyar is in praise of the wisdom and martial 
glory of the Cola king Karikalan. Sung by Nattattanàár, Cirupánárruppadai 
extols the chieftain Nalliyakkodan. Descriptions of cities and villages and of the 
life led by the people there abound in this poem. Perumpandrruppadat by Uruttiran- 
kannanar is a poem similar to Cirupánarruppadai. Yt glorifies Tondaimàn Ilan- 
tiraiyan, king of Káfici. Shortest of the idylls (103 lines), Mullaippáttu portrays 
the feelings of an ideal wife awaiting her husband's return from a military 
expedition. It is sung by a gold merchant Nappütanàr and generally supposed 
to have been composed in praise of the Pandya king Neduficezhiyan. 

Maduraikkáfici, written by Màngudi Marudanàr, is the longest of the idylls 
consisting of 782 lines. It gives a vivid picture of the ancient city of Madurai 
and celebrates the great Pandya king Neduficezhiyan, hero of the Talaiyan- 
kànam battle. Nedunalvddat by Nakkirar, written in praise of the same Pandya 
king Neduficezhiyan, has a fine description of winter. The title is very apt, 
meaning ‘the tedious but favourable cold north wind’. Kurificippdattu by Kapilar 
contains a beautiful portrayal of the mountain scenery. It brings out the social 
conditions of the Tamil land in prominent relief. This idyll is said to have been 
composed to acquaint the Aryan king Pirahattan with the charms of the Tamil 
language and literature. That the qualities of modesty and chastity alone 
adorn women is emphasized in this poem. Pattinappálai, literally meaning ‘a 
port and separation’, is a song of love. It was composed by Uruttirankannanáàr, 
author of Perumpdandrruppadat, to glorify the Cola king Karikalan. Torn between 
love and the call of the battle drum, the hero finally decides to remain with his 
beloved. It gives a very graphic picture of Puhàr or Kàvirippümpattinam, 
great port-capital of the Cola kingdom, and has valuable information regarding 
trade relations of the Tamil land with foreign countries. Malaipadukadam, last 
of the idylls, is a long poem of 600 lines. It means literally 'the secretion oozing 
from a mountain’ and figuratively ‘the echo or rut of a mountain’. Sung by 
Perunkaufikanár, it extols the chieftain Nannan and his court. The poem gives 
a beautiful description of Nature and presents a critical account of the art 
of dancing as well as the details of musical instruments along with the artists' 
way of life. 

The delineation of the early Tamil society in these poems is remarkably 
clear and a great deal of light is thrown on the civilization of the Tamils. The 
rugged virility in the songs of these early bards is not found in the more polished 
compositions of later ages. Sangam works provide us with valuable information 
regarding religion, social life, government, commerce, arts, music, dance, 
courtship, manners and customs, and the daily life of the Tamils. In those days 
heroism was exalted to the position of religion. From the equanimity of the 
Sangam poets came the sermons of equality. The concept of unity in existence 
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was preached through their poems. The following lines of Swami Vipulananda 
are a fitting tribute to the early poets of Tamil literature: *Honour, friendship, 
devotion to duty, love of home and hearth, these are among the ideals that 
guided the life of the early Tamilians. These same ideals inspired their poetic 
utterances. The poetry they bequeathed to posterity is not a mere dream woven 
out of an idle fancy, but it is the record of human struggles and achievements, 
both in the field of action 4nd in the realm of thought. What this ancient race 
felt and thought, throughout the long centuries of its existence, lies indelibly 
recorded in the pages of its literature. The configuration of the land has changed, 
the hills and rivers familiar to the ancient Tamilians have sunk beneath the 
ocean-bed, the waters of the Indian Ocean roll over the spots where proud 
Tamilian cities flourished, yet the songs of the bards of ancient Tamil land, 
passing down through the centuries, fall on our ears and awake in our hearts 
the selfsame rapture which they roused in the hearts of those who first listened 
to them'.!? 


TIRUKKURAL 


There is a collection of eighteen ‘minor works’ known as Padinen-kizhk- 
kanakku* which deals mainly with moral virtues. Some of these works are assigned 
to the third Sangam, while the others belong to a much later period. ‘They are, 
however, grouped together in Tamil literature and called kizhkkanakku which 
denotes a literary piece short in length. But these ‘minor works’ are not less 
important than other poems from the literary point of view. Among them, 
the most notable is Tiruvalluvar's (c. first century B.c.)5 Tirukkura[ or Kural, 
which is in the form of couplets and deals with the three aims of life—aram 
(righteousness), oru] (wealth), and inbam or kámam (pleasure). It consists of 
133 chapters each .containing ten couplets composed in Kuraj-vepbà metre. 
Conveying noble thoughts couched in terse language, each couplet is a gem 
by itself. According to Dr Albert Schweitzer, "There hardly exists in the litera- 
ture of the world a collection of maxims in which we find so much lofty 
wisdom'.!5 The first part of Kura] (arattuppál) gives the essentials of Yoga philoso- 
phy. Besides, it deals with the happy household life as well as the excellence 


19 Vide CHI, Vol. III (First Edn., 1937), p. 678. 

44 The following are the eighteen minor works: 

(1) Naladiyér, (2) Nénmapik-kagikat, (3) Kér-ndrpatu, (4) Kalavazhi-ndrpatu, (5) Iniyatu-nérpatu, 
(6) Innd-narpatu, (7) Aintipai-aimbatu, (8) Aintinai-ezhubatu, (9) Tinaimozhi-aimbatu, (10) Tipai- 
málai-nürraimbatu, (11) Kainnilai or Innilai, (12) Tirukkura}, (13) Tirikadukam, (14), Acdrak-kovai, 
(15) Pazhamozhi-ndniiru, (16) Cirupaficamilam, (17) Mudumochik-kafici, and (18) Elddi. 

15 Though the period of Tiruvaljuvar is the most disputed question, it is generally admitted on the 
basis of internal evidences that his Tírukkura] may have been composed later than Tolkdppiyam 
(c. 500 5.0.) but earlier than Silappadikdram (c. second century A.D.). 

18 Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and its Development (Adam & Charles Black, London, 1956), 
p. 208. 
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of the path of renunciation. The thoughts of Kura] in its second part (forujpal) 
centre on polity and administration, including citizenship and social relations, 
in an admirable way. The third part (inbattuppdl or kámattuppal), consisting of 
couplets in dramatic monologues, treats of the concept of love. It is difficult 
to find similar delineation of emotion even in Sangam poetry. In Tirukkura] 
one can see a life spiritual that is yet secular, a life secular that is yet spiritual 
to the core. Tiruvalluvar's philosophy of life hinges on his conception of God- 
head, for to him God is the summum bonum of life? 


POST-SANGAM PERIOD: THE EPICS 


The five major epics—Silappadikdram, Manimekalai, Fivaka-cintamani, 
Vajaiyápati, and Kundalakefi—are the outstanding contributions of the post- 
Sangam period. Silappadikdram, earliest extant Tamil work in the nature of 
drama, gives a vivid picture of Tamil society after its contact with Aryan 
culture. As it contains all the three aspects of Tamil literature, viz. tyal, isai, 
and ndtakam, it has been designated as a muttamizhk-kdppiyam. It is, therefore, 
invaluable as a source-book of ancient Tamil dance and classical music—both 
vocal and instrumental. The Aryan concept of Karma is embedded in the story 
and stated explicitly through the female protagonist, Kannagi. The author of 
this work is the ascetic-poet Ilanko Adikal, younger brother of the Cera king 
Cenkuttuvan (latter half of the second century a.p.). Silappadikáram gives a 
vivid description of the stage, the actor, the singer, the drummer, the flute- 
player, and the yázh (a typical vind). It contains beautiful specimens of vari, 
kuravai, ammánai, ülal, kandukam, va[|ai, and other classes of musical plays. 
Manimekalai, a direct sequel to Silappadikaram, is also a great source of informa- 
tion on ancient Tamil society. Written by Cittalai Cattanàr, this epic marks 
a new development in Tamil literature by presenting philosophical and religious 
debates in mellifluous style. 

The other major epics, although grouped together, do not fall within 
this period. Jaina ascetic Tiruttakka Devar is the author of Jivaka-cintémant (c. 
tenth century A.D.). It is also called Mudi-foruj-todar-nilai-seyyu], suggesting that 
it deals with the fourfold object oflife, namely, virtue, wealth, pleasure, and 
bliss. This work is commendable for its chaste diction and sublime sentiment. 
Apart from establishing certain conventions and setting the pace, this epic 
introduces Sanskrit prosody for the first time in Tamil poetry. Its verses are 
‘distinguished by an immense expressional wealth, brilliant style, and prosodical 
variegation, Even in this respect it is an indicator of further development of 


11 This is evident from the couplets such as ‘No fruit have men of all their studied lore/Save they 
the Purely Wise One's (God's) feet adore’—Tirukkural, 1.1.2 (Translated by G.U. Pope). Cf. K, 
Appadurai, The Mind and Thought of Tiruvalluvar (Sekar Pathippagam, Madras, 1966), p. 19. 
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ingenious alterations of the metre, extraordinary musicality of the verse— 
these are the main features of Kamban's style. Ideas of deep humanism, serene 
faith in mankind, its goodness and its abilities form the very core of his work’. 
Ever since its composition, Kamba Ramdyanam has been a great force in the 
literary life of the Tamils. A contemporary of Kamban, Ottakkiittan excelled 
in metrical compositions (antādi, kovai, ulā to name only a few). He wrote 
Uttara-kandam (which completes Kamba Rámáyanam), Takka-yágap-parani, Müvar- 
ula, etc. Pugazhendi, the last of the trio, was a versatile poet famous for his work 
Naja-venbà, written in venbd metre. A poetess of the same name as Auvaiyàr 
of the Sangam period is said to be a contemporary of Kamban. Her works, 
Atticciigi, Konraivendan, Müdurai, and Nalvazhi, are marked by simplicity and 
practical wisdom. Periya Purdnam, already mentioned, also belongs to this 
_ period. Jayankondan (c. A.D. 1100) is well known for his parani,2! Kalingattup- 
parant, which describes the conquest of Kalinga by the Cola king Kulottunga I 
(c.A.D. 1070-1120). 

The theme of clandestine love has been depicted in Iraiyanàr's Ahapporul 
or Kajaviyal (c. eleventh century), which is a grammatical work consisting of 
sixty süttirams. Kalladanar’s Kalladam relates the divine sports of Siva and 
the glories of Madurai. Aiyanàr Itanar’s Purapporu]-venbá-málai (c. eleventh 
century) is a compilation of Tamil verses of the Sangam period in venbd metre 
dealing with war and other connected subjects. Narkavi Nambi, a Jaina scholar, 
in his Ahapporuf-vifakkam treats of various aspects of love. Yapparutkalam and 
Yapparutkalak-kérigat are works on Tamil prosody written respectively by two 
contemporary Jaina ascetics, Gunasagarar and Amutasagarar. Gunavira Pandi- 
tar’s Neminadam is a work on orthography and morphology. The same author 
has to his credit another grammatical work called Venbdppattiyal. Other 
notable works of the period include Viracozhiyam by  Puttamittiranàr, 
Nannil by Pavananti, and Divdkaram by Divakarar and Piħgalandai by his son 
Pingalar. The first two of these relate to grammar, while the last two are 
lexicons. 

PERIOD OF EXEGETICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, PURANIC, 
DIDACTIC, AND MINOR LITERATURE 

The late Middle period of Tamil literature, from c. A.D. 1200 to 1750, is 
characterized by the production of exegetical, philosophical, Puránic, didactic, 
and minor works. But for the efforts of the commentators, many of the earlier 

9! Kamil Zvelebil, op. cit., p. 13. Regarding the narrative quality of Kamba Rdméyapam, M. Aruna- 
chalam has observed thus: ‘On every page in the narrative there is a short story. Characters appear to 
speak or act; the story works up to a pitch; and suddenly there is a curtainfall; the curtainfall is ob- 


jectively perceivable as on the stage.’—An Introduction to the History of Tamil Literature (Gandhi Vidya- 
layam, Tirucitrambalam), p. 118. 


*! Parani is a type of poetic composition which eulogizes a warrior who has killed a thousand male 
elephants in the battlefield. 
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Tamil works would not have survived to us. Commentaries (kandikai, short; 
and viruttt, elaborate) played a prominent role in the clarification of the obscure 
parts of the early Tamil classics. The pioneers among the commentators were 
Nakkirar and Ilampüranar. Nakkirar (c. twelfth century), bearing the same 
name as that of the Satgam poet, has written a very scholarly and critical 
commentary on Jratyandr Ahapporu]. Yampüranar's commentary on Tolkappiyam 
is also a remarkable work. Among other commentators mention may be made of 
Perásiriyar (dealing with Saint Mánikkavácakar's Tirukkovaiydr), Sen&varaiyar 
(dealing with Tolkappiyam), Naccinarkkiniyar (dealing with Tolkdppiyam, 
Pattuppatiu, Jivaka-cintāmaņi, part of Kuruntogai, etc.), Adiyarkku Nallar (dealing 
with Silappadikáram), and Parimelazhagar (dealing with Tirukkura]). In a sense, 
these commentaries paved the way for later prose writing in Tamil. 

The period also witnessed the revival of literature concerning Saivism and 
Vaisnavism. As early as the thirteenth century itself, Meykandar (d. A.D. 1223) 
and other Saiva apostles started developing Saiva Siddhanta thought. Meykap- 
dàr's Sivajfiána-bodham is the most noted of the Saiva scriptures, wherein Saiva 
Siddhánta philosophy is codified. Sivajfiàna Svamiga]’s Dirdvida-mahabhdsyam 
is an elaborate commentary on it. Similarly, Vaisnava apostles wrote commen- 
taries on Divya Prabandham in the manipraválam style (a mixed language of Tamil 
and Sanskrit). During this period, there appeared a class of mystic poets called 
siddhars, eighteen in number. Their poems contain great philosophical ideas 
couched in simple language. Of them, Sivavakkiyar, Pattinattár, and Bhadra- 
giriyár were the forerunners of later poets in the adoption of a moving, direct, 
and easy style of poetry. Some of the siddhars were social reformers as well in 
that they carried on a tirade against the caste system and bigotry of the religious 
zealots. 

The influence of Sanskrit was very much pronounced in some of the great 
works of this period. Saint Arunagirinathar’s (c. fifteenth century) Tiruppukazh 
was one such composition, where the language and the metre are of a mixed 
variety. A master of slesa (pun), Kalameghappulavar wrote Tiruvánaikkà-ula. 
During this period, many Puranas and other notable works were either trans- 
lated or adapted into Tamil from Sanskrit. An early adaptation of the Maha- 
bhárata, Perundevanàr's Bháratam, composed during the régime of the Pallava 
king Nandivarman III (c. 826-49), has not come down to us in its entirety. 
Villipputtürar, a contemporary of Arunagirinathar, wrote Bhdratam which is 
an adaptation of the Mahābhārata and is reckoned as a great epic in Tamil. 
Two translations of the Bhaégavata Purána by Cevvaiccüduvár and Varadaraja 
Aiyahkür (both of the sixteenth century), Piramottira-kándam (Kürma Purana) 
and JVaitatam (JVaigadha-carita by Sriharga) by Adiviraráman, Xastk-kdndam 
(Kürma Purána) by Varatunkan, Macca Puránam (1647; Matsya Purdya) by 
Vadamalaiyappa Pillai, and Kanda Puránam (c. 1625; Skanda Purága) by Kacci- 
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yappa Sivacaryar are some of the notable works of this genre. The popular story 
of Nala and Damayanti has been retold in Nafa-venbaé by Pugazhendi (thir- 
teenth century) and that of HariScandra by Viraraghavakkavi (c. sixteenth 
century) in Artccandira Purdnam. Arunacala Kaviráyar's (c. 1712-79) Ráma- 
ndtakam, a narration of the story of the Ramdyana, is in the form of an opera. 
Special mention may be made in this connexion of the translation of the 
Bhagavad-Gità, along with he commentary of Sankara, by Pattar. Many of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Puràpic works in Tamil were composed 
in honour of the deities of the different shrines of Tamil Nadu. Though some 
of them are of considerable literary merit, there is nothing in them showing 
that grasp of life which the Sangam poets had; nor did they evince the emotional 
and spiritual quality of the post-Sangam works. Parafücoti's Tiruvijatyádal 
Purünam (adaptation of Haldsya-mahatmya), Sivajfiàna Svamigal’s Kaficip Puránam, 
and Kacciyappa Sivácáryar's Tamikaip Purünam are, however, a few works of 
this category noted for their literary merit. 

The Saiva monasteries (matams as they are called) took active part in spread- 
ing religion through literature. Kumaraguruparar and Sivapprakásar arc two 
of the eminent poets of the seventeenth century who wrote on devotional and 
didactic themes. The former's works include Kandar-kalivenbà, | Minátcip- 
billaittamizh, Maduraik-kalambakam, and Nitinert-vilakkam, The latter’s Nalvar- 
ndnmanimélat and Nannert are well known throughout Tamil Nadu. The songs 
of the philosopher-poet Táyumànavar (c. seventeenth/eighteenth century) 
are marked by devotional fervour as well as by catholicity of outlook. His most 
well-known couplet serves to show how non-sectarian he, a devout Saivite, was 
at a time when religious intolerance was the order of the day. His prayer to 
the Almighty, ‘Let all be in blissful state is my only wish, O Lord, the Supreme! 
I know not anything else',? is reminiscent of Kaniyan Pünkunranàr of the 
Sangam period.?* Interspersed with Sanskrit words, Tāyumānavar’s philo- 
sophical poems contain many charming imageries. 

Mention may be made here also of a few other works of the late Middle 
period which do not belong to any specific category, but are important as 
specimens of Tamil literature. A new type of literature called cittuk-kavi (epistles 
in verse), for instance, made its appearance during the period. Virali-vidu-ditu, 
Külappa .Nàyakkan-küdal, and Varuna Kuldtittan-mafal are examples of this kind 
of poetry which, according to Dr Meenakshisundaran, ‘in spite of the command 
over the language, the charm of its style and striking similes . . . , shows more of 


$$ The Tamil original runs as follows: 
Elldrum inburru irukka ninaippatuve 
Allámal veronrum ariyen paráparame.— l'áàyumánavar's Paráparakkanni, v. 221. 
185 Yddum tre ydvarum ke]ir: All towns are one, all men our kin.—Kaniyan Pünkunranár (Puranánüru, 
v. 192). 
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the weakness of the decadent age than the vigour and life of a new age’.™ 
Ballads and folk-songs based on earlier classics but dwelling on themes of the 


contemporary Tamil country appeared in this period. Some of these are noted 
for their rich content. 


MODERN PERIOD : PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


The advent of Muslims and Christian missionaries in Tamil Nadu had 
considerable impact on the growth of its literature. Among the early Muslim 
Tamil poets, the most prominent is Umaruppulavar (c. 1605-1703), author of 
Siráppuránam which is a verse narrative on the life of Prophet Mohammed 
composed in 12,000 stanzas. This work is entirely in the tradition of Tamil 
poetry, though words of Arabic origin were freely used to heighten the 
effectiveness of the milieu and the incidents inherent in thein. Next to him in 
importance is Mastan Sahib of Tiruchirappally whose devotional lyrics and 
philosophical verses resembled those of Tayumfanavar. Mention may also be 
made of Mohammed Ibrahim alias Vannakkalaficiyappulavar who wrote 
Muhaidin Purdnam (1845) dealing with the Islamic faith. 

Christian missionaries helped in introducing printing which facilitated 
the growth of literature during the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries, Robert 
di Nobili, an Italian Jesuit missionary, was perhaps the first to initiate biblical 
studies in Tamil prose early in the seventeenth century. Though meant for prose- 
lytizing purposes, it helped the evolution of Tamil prose into an easier means of 
communication. Constanzio Beschi (1680-1747), another Italian missionary, 
reformed the Tamil characters for printing. Further, under the assumed name 
of 'Viramamunivar', he compiled a Latin-Tamil dictionary and wrote a classic, 
Tembávani,on the lifc of Jesus in chaste Tamil po&tic convention. He was also the 
author of some prose and fictional works. In the nineteenth century, Bishop 
Robert Caldwell (1815-91) produced his monumental linguistic work on 
comparative Dravidian philology. Another British missionary, G. U. Pope 
(1820-1907), rendered great service for the study of Tamil through his gram- 
matical works and English translations of the Tamil classics like Tirukkural 
and Tiruvdcakam. Two notable native Christian writers were Vedanayagam 
Pillai (c. 1824-89) and H. A. Krishna Pillai (1827-1900). Besides writing 
poetical works like JNitinil and Sarvafamayak-kirttanaika], the former produced 
the first novel in Tamil, Prratàba Mudaliyár-carittiram (1875). The latter was the 
author of Jrajcanya-yáttirigam, which is an adaptation of John Bunyan's The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The poems of ‘Vallalar’? Ramalinga Swamigal (1823-74), spiritual leader 
of Tamil Nadu, are melodious and yet full of devotional fervour. His soul- 


“ T, P, Meenakshisundaran, op. cit., p. 156. 
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stirring hymns, compiled in a book called Tiru Arutpd, are remarkable ‘for their 
inner glow, perfectness, and musical language’. His jivakárunya Ozhukkam 
and Manumurai-kayda-vacakam are among the best prose works written during 
the last century. Gopalakrishna Bharati’s JVandanár-carittirak-kirttanaika] is a 
popular verse-drama which narrates the life story of Nandanar, a Nàyanmar. 
A giant among the Tamil scholars of the nineteenth century, Mahavidwan 
Meenakshisundaram Pillaj wrote many Puranas and other works belonging 
to the cirrilakkiyam™ in highly chaste classical Tamil. It is he who inspired the 
great Tamil scholar Dr U. V. Swaminathayyar in the latter's literary pursuits. 
Arumuga Navalar (1822-76), C. W. Damodaram Pillai, and Murugesa 
Panditar are some of the scholars of Jaffna (Sri Lanka) who have enriched 
Tamil literature. 

Till the beginning of the nineteenth century, there was no significant work 
in prose excepting the diary kept in the current colloquial Tamil prose by 
Anandarangam Pillai who was Dewan to Duplex, French Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. Rudiments of Tamil prose can be traced to Silappadikáram wherein occur 
a few lines in prose. In Perundevanàr's metrical work, Bháratam, some prose 
passages are found. The first prose writing as such is, however, Nakkirar's 
commentary on Iraiyandér Ahafporu]. The prose employed here is very ornate 
and incomprehensible for an ordinary reader. The commentators of classics, 
as has already been pointed out, used a kind of prosc. 


PERIOD OF RENAISSANCE AND GROWTH 


The period after 1850 synchronized with the unearthing of Sangam and 
other ancient works from private possessions and their printing. The credit for 
this goes to Dr U. V. Swaminathayyar, whose masterly editions with copious 
notes deserve special mention. Thanks to the painstaking efforts of this pioneer 
in editing classics on modern lines, the Tamils came tohave the Sangam litera- 
ture in print with elaborate commentaries. The twentieth century saw the 
germination of Swadeshi spirit. Swami Vivekananda's clarion call to the nation 
to think of its ancient heritage, the partition of Bengal and its aftermath, 
the rise of the national poet Subrahmanya Bharati in Tamil Nadu—all these 
were,contributory factors for the growth of patriotic feeling among Tamils. 
The advent of Bharati ushered in an era of literary renaissance in Tamil Nadu. 


POETRY 
Subrahmanya Bharati (c. 1882-1921) blazed a new trail which was followed 
by many other poets of the next generation. His chief contribution lies in his 
s Kamil Zvelebil, op. cit., p. 20. 
** Ninety-six types of poetical compositions in Tamil literature are grouped under the general title 
cirrilakkiyam (minor literature). A few notable types of this group are: antádi, málai, uld, fatakam, parani, 
pallu, kuravafici, kovai, pilJaittamizh, and kalambakam. 
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patriotic and devotional songs, an epic poem of small dimension but of great 
charm, and prose writings on contemporary affairs, His egalitarian outlook, 
concern for women, intense patriotism, and solicitude for children and the 
downtrodden are well known. Àn attempt to integrate the twentieth century 
with the past was made by him in his Paftcali Sabadam which is an epic poem 
based on a single episode of the Mahābhārata. His deep concern for the political 
and social freedom of the people, including the pariah, inspired him to create 
a new literature easily comprehensible by the common folk. This can be seen 
from his songs such as ‘Freedom, freedom, freedom to the pariahs ...’. Love 
for humanity, nay, for the entire creation, and {ndignation against all kinds 
of oppression and injustice have made the poet sing many a thought-provoking 
song in new rhythm and symbolic language. The mystical tradition of Alvars 
and Nayanmars is found in Bharati's religious songs. His hymns to Goddess 
Sakti in Kajippdttu and to Sri Krsna in Kannan-pattu are sweet and soul-stirring. 
His Kuytl-pdtiu has various levels of appeal—mythological, romantic, allegorical, 
and mystic. The poetry of Bharati is remarkably rich and suggestive, passionate 
and sensuous, simple yet satirical. 

The patriot-scholar V. O. Chidambaram (1872-1936) composed, besides 
his autobiography, a few poetical works on ethical and philosophical themes 
(Meyyarivu; Pddal Tirattu, 1935). ‘Kavimani’ Desikavinayagam (1875-1954) 
wrote Malarum-málaityum, Umarkkayyám-pádalka] (translation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat), Ásiyajoti (adaptation of Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia), etc. Tiru. Vi. 
Kalyanasundaram ('Tiru. Vi. Ka.’; 1883-1954) wrote Podumai Vettal (1942) in 
simple ahaval metre dealing with the harmony of all religious and sectarian 
thoughts. Besides his two poetical works Tamizhan Idayam and Sankoli (1953), 
‘Namakkal Kavifiar Ramalingam (1888-1972) has versified a love story, 
Avalum Avanum (c. 1953), in a lucid language. His patriotic poem composed 
on the occasion of the Salt Satyagraha in 1931 is a marching song full of vitality 
and vigour. These poets including Kothamangalam Subbu (1910-74), author 
of Gandhi Mahan Kathaigal (1947), belong to the Gandhian school of thought in 
one way or other. Yogi Suddhananda Bharati is the author of Bhárata-mahasakti 
and a number of poems of topical interest. 

Belonging to the Bharati school, Kanakasubburatnam ('Bhàratidàsan ; 
1891-1964) is a poet of rcvolt and individualism. He is famous for his poems on 
love, the status of women, and welfare of the masses. The poet's identification 
with the downtrodden is complete, his attitude being socialistic. With an apt 
description based on close observation, he has expressed his love for Nature 
in a unique way in his Azhakin Sirippu. His Pándiyan Parisu, a poem of epical 
dimension, is embellished with thought-provoking ideas and sentiments. His 
Tamizh-iyakkam is an appeal to Tamils who have forgotten the glory and antiquity 
of their mother-tongue. His conception of an ideal home is contained in Kudumba- 
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vtjakku and the opposite picture is depicted with remarkable clarity in Jrunda 
Vidu, His Isatyamutu and Ilaifiar Ilakkiyam have beautiful maxims for the young. 
Other works of *Bháratidásan' include Puratcik-kavi, Kurificittittu, and Saftcivt 
Parvatattin Cáral. His fame, however, in later years suffered on account of his 
espousal of the Dravidian movement. Durai Manickam (‘Pavalar Peruücitti- 
ranar’; b. 1933) is one of the worthy successors of ‘Bharatidasan’. He has 
written many songs in the Sangam tradition, and made new experiments 
dealing with modern philosophical ideas. Aiyat, JVüráfiripam, Koyyakkant, 
Enjuvai Enbatu (1969), and Paviyakkottu (1969) are a few of his outstanding 
works, Pulavar Kulandai's Ravana-kdviyam (1946) is an epic written only to 
glorify Ravana of the Ramdyana. Many poets like M. L. Thangappa (Andaip- 
pattu), 'Mudiyara$an' (Pūħkodi), and ‘Ezhilmutalvan’ (b. 1940; IJntkkum 
Ninatouka}, 1976) have written on new themes in a charming style following 
*Bháratidásan'. 

There were also poets who adhered to the old pattern, metre, and ideas. 
N. Kanakaraja Iyer in his Marainta-mánagar and R. Raghava Iyengar in 
his Pári-kátai (1937) employed fully the traditional style. ‘Vanidasan’ (b. 1915; 
Tirtta Yattirai), ‘Mudiyaragan’ (Virakdviyam), ‘Surada’ (Sakti Pirakkutu, 1948), 
and similar other poets drew upon the old classics. Their treatment is, how- 
ever, modern. Some academicians like A. Srinivasaraghavan (1905-75), ‘Salai 
I]lantiraiyan' (b. 1930), and "Tamizhannal have contributed to the develop- 
ment of modern Tamil poetry. Veljaipparavai (1967), a collection of poems 
written by A. Srinivasaraghavan, is marked by freshness, verve, and depth. 
It won the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1968. Among the modern poets, 
mention may be made of Trilokasitaram (Gandarva-gdnam, 1967), Periyasamy 
Thuran (Enrum Padináru), ‘Sadhu. Su. Yogi’ (Manitanatp-paduven), ‘Surabi’ 
(Sattiya Sodanai), Al. Valliyappa (an eminent children’s poct; Malurum Ullam, 
1954), *Kannadàsan' (b. 1926; Markani, 1970), and *Tamizhazhagan'. ‘Kanna- 
dasan’ is a household name in Tamil Nadu because of his lyrics written in 
simple and chaste style. There are quite a large number of lesser poets, among 
whom are writers of free verse, who have created a stir in the Tamil literary 
world by their unconventional use of the language. Many of their works are of 
little merit. There are others who strive hard to create poetry in this new line; 
they include N. Pichumurthi, Dharumu Sivaraman, Vaideeswaran, and 
C. Mani.?? Promising young poets like ‘Abi’ (Maunattin Nàvuka], 1974), ‘Gangai- 
kondàn' (Küttuppuzhukka], 1974), M. Rajendran (‘Mi. R4.’; Kanavuga{+ 
Karpanaiga] — Kagttangal), and N. Mehta (Kannirppitkkal, 1974) have also made 
some new experiments in writing verse. 


27 For an account of new efforts in Tamil poetry, reference may be made to Kamil 
Zvelebil, ‘New Voices in Tamil Poetry’, Indian Literature, Vol. XXVI (January & June, 1973), 
pp. 153-63. 
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The first work of fiction in Tamil is the highly symbolic Paramártta Guru- 
kathai written by 'Viramámunivar' in the eighteenth century. Pirataba Mudaliyar- 
carittiram by Vedanayagam Pillai (nineteenth century) marked the next stage 
in the growth of the novel. This was followed by Kamalámba]-carittiram (1896) 
by Rajam Ayyar. A further development took place in the early twentieth 
century with Madhaviah's (c. 1870-1925) Padmávati-carittiram. After him came 
Vaduvur Duraiswamy (Menaká, Bdldmani), Arani Kuppuswamy (Ratnápuri- 
rahasyam), Shankara Ram (Manné@sai, Kaáriyadarisi), ‘Narana Duraikkannan’ 
(Simatti Karttiyayini, Uyiroviyam), and other authors. ‘Narana Duraikkannan’ 
is an eminent novelist of the post-Independence period also. R. Krishnamurthi 
(‘Kalki’; 1899-1954) wrote Pàrttipan Kanavu (1942), Sivakdmiyin Sabadam (1944), 
and Ponniyin Selvan—Aall historical novels depicting the glorious past of Tamil 
Nadu. These set a pattern which was followed by such post-Independence 
writers as 'Sandilyan' (b. 1910; Yavana-rdni; Kadal-purd, 1967), ‘Jagaccirpiyan’ 
(b. 1925; Tiruccirrambalam; Nandivarman Kádali, 1958) ‘Govi. Manisekharan' 
(b. 1927; Sembiyan Selvi, 1959; Nilamallikai), and ‘Akilan’ (b. 1925; Verigaiyin 
Maindan, 1961). Their novels are based on the anecdotes of ancient Tamil kings. 
Pülmarakkáttile (1977) is the latest novel of ‘Akilan’, which delineates the 
sufferings of Tamil workers of rubber estates in Malaysia. 

The style of M. Varadarajan (*Mu. Va.’; 1912-74), who started writing 
in the pre-Independence period, is simple and lucid. He made experiments 
with new techniques in his novels. Perra Manam (1953), Kartttundu (1953), 
Sentamarai, and Mankudisai are some of his popular works. He was a recipient 
of the Sahitya Akademi Award (1961) for his Ahkal-vilakku (1958). Distinguished 
politician C. N. Annadurai (c. 1908-69) was a novelist of distinction. T'wo 
of his important works are Nallatambi and Rangoon Radha (1952). He also 
wrote a number of short stories advocating Dravidian movements. Pavai- 
uilakku and Ctttirappdvat (1968) by *Akilan' are two outstanding novels of the 
post-Independence period. A"psychological novel, the former is autobiogra- 
phical in a sense. It revolves round a novelist and his various women fans. 
The latter, which won the Jifianpith Award in 1976, is his magnum opus wherein 
the conflict between the precept and practice of ‘art for art’s sake’ is the theme. 
‘Anuttama’ (b. 1922; Ketlavaram, 1951), ‘Laksmi’ (Penmanam), Jayalakshmi 
Srinivasan (Puspardham, 1944), and Kodainayaki Ammal ( Téya-ullam, 1951) 
are some of the women writers who became famous in the forties and fifties. 
Samudáya Vidi (1968), Kurifici-malar (1961), Pon-oilanku (1964), and Kapdta- 
puram (1967) are a few important novels of N. Parthasarathy (‘Manivannan’; 
b. 1932), who belongs to the *Kalki' school. The first won the Sahitya Akademi 
Award for 1971. Gandhiji's non-co-opcration movement provided the theme 
for such novels as Alatyofai, Makutapati, and Tiyágabhümi by ‘Kalki’; Murugan 
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Or Uzhavan by K. Venkataramani; Mamnil Teriyutu Vdnam (1969) by 
Chidambara Subramanyam; and Kallukku] Iram (1969) by R. S. Nallaperumal. 
Alaiyosai of ‘Kalki’ received the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1956 posthumously. 

New experiments in novel-writing were tried by Jayakantan (b. 1934) 
in his Oru Nafikat Ndtakam Parkkiré] (1971) and Sila Nerankahil Sila Manitarka] 
(1970). The latter won the Sahitya Akademi Award in 1972. Attempts on 
the ‘stream of consciousness’ line were also made. A notable writer of this 
genre is L, S. Ramamritam (Putra, 1965). Indira Parthasarathy's (b. 1930) 
novels, such as Tantirabhümi (1969), Kurutippunal (1974), and Tivuka] (1976), 
are based on Freudism, Sundaram Ramaswamy's Oru Pu]iyamarattin Kathai 
(1966) is a distinguished work of fiction so far as its technique is concerned. 
T. Janakiraman's (b. 1921) Mohamu] (1961) interprets the complications in 
social and family life from the psychological standpoint. P. M. Kannan's 
(b. 1910) Pen Deivam (1943) and other novels provide realistic pictures of family 
life. Oru .Na] (1950) and Poyttevu of Ka. Naa. Subrahmanyam are two re- 
markable productions of the post-Independence period from the stylistic point 
of view. Raghunathan's Paficum Pafiyum (1953) is a novel with a socialistic 
slant. Among the new fiction writers who have become prominent are 
*Nakulan, *A$okamitran' (b. 1935), ‘Sujata (b. 1935), R. S. Nallaperumal 
(b. 1931), U. Subbayya (b. 1930), ‘Puspa Tankatturai’, Jothirlatha Girija 
(b. 1936), Sivasankari (b. 1942), ‘Kiruttika’ (b. 1915), and Rajam Krishnan. 
Of these, the last four are women. Translations have been added to crcative 
literature, though very few of them have retained the flavour of the original. 
Of the recent translations, the Tamil renderings of V. S. Khandekar's Marathi 
novels by K. S. Srinivasacharya (*Kà. Sri. Sri.) deserve special notice. T. 
N. Kumaraswami, a student of Santiniketan, is mainly responsible for popu- 
larizing Tamil translations of Bengali novels. In spite of a plethora of novels 
that have been published during the recent years, there is hardly any novel of 
outstanding merit, Novels written in a humorous vein are rather few in Tamil. 
However, S. V. Vijayaraghavachari (1879-1950; Vasanian, 1941), “Tumilan’, 
(b. 1904, Anurádhà, 1961), *Nátogi' (Maunap-Piljatyár) , ‘Devan’, 'Cávi', and other 
writers have contributed to the Tamil literature of this particular genre. From 
Rajam Ayyar's Kamalámbá]-caritiram (1896) to T. Janakiraman's Mohamu] 
(1961) and Neela Padmanabhan's (b. 1938) Talaimuraiga] (1968) theré has 
been a continuous flow of writings with a regional flavour. 

In the domain of the short story, pioneering efforts were made by V. V. S. 
Aiyar (1881-1935; Marigatyarkkarasiyin Kadal). He was followed by a group of 
powerful writers like ‘Kalki’, ‘Pudumaippittan’ (1916-48), ‘Ku. Pa. Ra.’, 
*Mauni' (b. 1907), B. S. Ramayya (b. 1905), ‘Va. Ra.’ (1889-1951), and A. 
S. P. Ayyar. Popular collections of short stories by ‘Pudumaippittan’, who 
was a great experimentalist, include Kaficanat (1943), Sirrannai (1950), and 
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Sába-vimocanam, ‘Vindan’ (Pálum Pávaiyum, 1951), Chidambara Raghunathan 
(b. 1923; Idaya Oji), G. Alagirisamy (b. 1925; Tavappayan, 1956), T, Janaki- 
raman (Vel), R. Chudamani (b.,1931; Manattukku Iniyava] 1960), ‘Mu. 
Va.’ (Vidutalaiya), *Arvi' (b. 1920; Anaiyd-vifakku, 1956), ‘Cavi’ (Tirukkura]- 
Kathaika]), and ‘Maniyan’ (Atticcidik-kathaika]) have contributed much to 
this branch of literature. Jayakantan’s short stories (Inippum Karippum, 1960; 
Unmai Sudum, 1964) are true reflections of life with interactions of men and 
women in varied situations. The short stories of ‘Akilan’ are more than 150 
in number (Sakotarar Anro, 1963; Sattiya Avefam, 1974). There are also short 
stories as well as novels which have been written from a propagandist point 
of view. Besides, there are *progressive' writers who have tried to use literature 
as a means of transforming society. It is in this field that works in Tamil have 
been produced in bulk, though the quality is sometimes indifferent. 


PLAYS 


Works like Silappadikéram contain references to plays being enacted. 
Theatrical techniques are also found mentioned in them. Tamil dramas, Küitu 
as they were called, must have been a popular resort of the public during the 
period of Imperial Colas. It had lost its hold gradually until in the nineteenth 
century there was a revival of the theatre and dramatic literature. In the 
latte: half of the eighteenth century, Árunácala Kavirayar wrote a drama, 
Afomuki-nátakam, besides an opera type piece, Raáma-nátakam. Sundaram Pillai's 
(1855-97) Manonmaniyam (1891), a poetic drama, gave a new dimension to 
the dramatic literature in Tamil. V. V. Suryanarayana Sastri alias ‘Paritim4l 
Kalaifiar’ (1870-1903; Rupávati, Kalávati) wrote dramas on the Shakespearean 
model. Sankaradas Swami's plays are based on old stories of mythology. 
Among the plays written by ‘Pammal’ Sambanda Mudaliar (1873-1964) 
Sabhàpati (1931), Manohard, and Ratnávali became very popular. Sakuntala- 
ndtakam (1907; translation of Kalidasa’s Abhijfüana-Sakuntala) by ‘Maraimalai 
Adikal’, Kuzhandai Rámu (1929) by R. S. Desikan, Appar-natakam (1934) by 
M. Balasubramanyam, and Patitta Penka] (1948) by ‘Bharatidasan’ are some 
of the notable works of the first half of this century. T. K. Shanmukham 
and his brothers infused a new life into the stage by presenting many historical 
and social dramas like Auzvaiyér and Raja Rája Cojan. Dramatists like T. K. 
Pavalar wrote plays (Katarin Verri, Desiyak-koft) with the freedom movement 
as their background during the pre-Independence period. 'Bháratidasan' has 
presented a Sangam theme in his Ceratándavam (1949). His Pisirāndaiyãr, which 
won posthumously the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1969, has for its theme the 
life-story of a Sangam poet, Pisirandaiyar. K. Appadurai's Angi-matam (1952), 
Periyasamy Thuran’s Manakkukai (1955), B. S. Ramayya’s Ter Ottiyin Makan 
(1957), T. Janakiraman's Néluveli Nilam (1959), R. Chudamani's lruvar 
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Kandanar, K. A. P. Viswanatham’s Tamizhecuvai, M. Varadarajan’s Kádal-efke, 
and Vázhvil Inbam by ‘Akilan’ are some of the recent plays which deserve 
special notice. Latterly, there has been a definite swing of popular taste 
towards hilarious social plays with political overtones, but plays of real literary 
merit are rare, 


OTHER FORMS OF LITERATURE 


Tamil prose, as has already been seen, originated in the commentaries of 
the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries.. It started flourishing with the advent of the 
Westerners into South India. Ramalinga Swamigal, Arumuga Navalar, 
Vedanayagam Pillai, and many others have contributed much for the devel- 
opment of Tamil prose. Thanks to the Tamil journals, prose-writing became 
quite common, and patriots like V. O. Chidambaram and Subrahmanya 
Bharati and scholars like Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram and T. K. Chidambara- 
nathan distinguished themselves as eminent writers of prose. ‘Maraimalai 
Adikal’ (1879-1950), who led the puritan movement in Modern Tamil, wrote 
in a chaste and charming style using pure Tamil words only. Cintanatk-kattu- 
raikal (1908), Tolaivilunartal (1935), and Tamtzhar Matam (1941) are some 
of his important prose works. The writings of Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram 
(Pennin Perumai; Manita Vazhkkaiyum Gandhi Adikalum; Ujloji, 1942; Tamizhc- 
colai, 1935; Murugan Allatu Azhagu, 1925) are remarkable as much for the 
wide range of subjects covered as for their high idealism and spiritual content. 
They set a new pattern for modern Tamil prose. An illustrious journalist, 
‘Kalki’ was also a novelist, short story writer, humorist, and music critic of note. 
The great statesman C. Rajagopalachari (‘Rajaji’; 1879-1972) was a prose 
writer of distinction. He summarized the Mahabharata (Viydsar Virundu) and the 
Ramayana (Cakkaravarttit- Tirumakan) . His Sri Rámakrsnarin Upanisadam (1950) was 
declared by the Tamil Academy of Madras as the best book in Tamil for the 
year 1952-53. The tales and parables of Sri Ramakrishna have been retold 
in an impressive and fascinating way in this book which has been translated 
in various languages of India including English. The Ramakrishna Math at 
Madras has brought out a sizable volume of literature in Tamil to spread the 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement. Mention may be made of Mozhiya- 
mutam by Swami Paramatmananda, Svdmi Vivekdnandar by R. Ganapathi, and 
Tiruvarunmozhi in this connexion. The Tinnevelly Saiva Siddhanta Works 
Publishing Society has made significant contributions to the development of 
religious literature in Modern Tamil. The writings of Swami Chidbhavananda 
expound the immortal philosophy of life in a simple, rational, and soul- 
elevating manner. He gives a critical analysis of the life of Sri Ramakrishna 
in Paramahamsar Perumai (1959), which is a unique exposition of practical 
Vedanta. Besides lucid commentaries on the Bhagavad-Gitd, Tiruvacakam, and 
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Tdyumanava Soámiga] Pádalka], Swami Chidbhavananda has produced many 
other literary works that are companions to spiritual aspirants—Etirkála 
Indiyà (1953), Dinasari Dhiydnam (1960), and Gayatri (1973) being a few among 
them. 

Apart from some earlier critical works like Bhagavad-vigayam (on Divya 
Prabandham), literary criticism in the modern sense of the term did not emerge 
in Tamil literature till the middle of the nineteenth century. Scholars who 
contributed in this field during the first four decades of the present century 
include ' Maraimalai Adikal’ ( Tiruva]juvar Kalam, Pattinappálai Araycci), ‘Navalar’ 
Somasundara Bharati (1879-1950; Tirukkura], Kamba Rámayanam), M. Raghava 
Iyengar (1878-1950; Ardycci Tokuti), S. Vaiyapuri Pillai (Ilakkiyac-cintanaika]), 
‘Panditamani’ M. Kathiresan Chettiar (Tiruvdcakam), and R. P. Sethu Pillai 
(Tamizham—Urum Perum). The next three decades and a half saw the pro- 
ductions of some more notable works in this genre. Among the writers of this 
period are: Auvai Duraisamy (expositions of the Sangam and Saiva Siddhànta 
literature), K. V. Jagannathan (b. 1906; Virar Ulagam, 1966), M. Varadarajan 
(Ovacceytt, 1952), K. Appadurai (b. 1907; Kumarik-kandam Allatu Kadal Kanda 
Tennádu, 1951), M. Rajamanickanar (Pallavar Varaláru, 1952), C. Ilakkuvanar 
(Pazhantamizh, 1962), K. A. P. Viswanatham (Ttrukkurai-furangam), "Tiruk- 
kural Munusamy (Tirukkurat-bayanam), V. S. P. Manickam ( Tamizhk-kddal), 
‘Tamizhannal’ (Oppiyal Oru Arimugam), ‘Salai Ilantiraiyan’, A. M. Parama- 
sivanandam, 'Ilavazhaganàr', and Sp. Annamalai. Most of their works are 
on great classics of the past. G. Devaneya Pavanar (b. 1992) has pioneered 
in the field of literary and linguistic researches. His Mutal-tày-mozhi (1955), 
Solldrayccik-katturaika] (1949), and Diravidattdy (1964) are significant philological 
works. But for his researches in philology, the purity and antiquity of Tamil 
might have remained a myth. His Pandait Tamizhar Panpddum Nagarikamum 
(1966), Tamizh Naitu Vifaiyattukkal (1954), and Tamizhar Matam (1972) reveal 
the glory of Tamil culture. Swami Vipulananda (1892-1947) has written a 
research work, Ydazh-nil, on the ancient Tamil tía: (music), besides his 
critical essays and devotional poems. Ydazh-niil is a prodigious work of great 
dimension and no work produced later on Tamil music has surpassed it. 

Biographical literature in Tamil prose developed rather late in this century. 
A notable work is Sri Rāmānujar by ‘Pi. Sri.^, which received the Sahitya Aka- 
demi Award in 1965. Pudumaippittan Varaldru (1951; biography of ‘Pudu- 
maippittan’) by Chidambara Raghunathan, Puratcippavalar (biography of 
‘Bharatidasan’) by Durai Manickam, Sivakdmiyin elvan (biography of Kamaraj) 
by ‘Cavi’, and Maraimalai Adika] Varaldru (1959; biography of ‘Maraimalai 
Adikal) by M. Thirunavukkarasu are a few other important works of this 
benre. U. V. Swaminathayyar (En Cartitam), ‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.’ (Vazhkkaik-kurip- 
fukka]), 'Nàmakkal Kavifiar’ Ramalingam (En Kathai), T. S. S. Rajan, and 
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T. K. Shanmukham are some of the writers of good autobiographies. Trave- 
logues forming an interesting feature of modern Tamil literature are getting 
popular. The works of ‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.’, ‘Mu. Va.’ (Yan Kanda Ilarikai), ‘Somale’ 
(Mavatta Varisai), Mi. Pa. Somasundaram (b. 1921; Akkaraic-cimaiyil, 1961), 
and ‘Maniyan’ (Jdayam Pesukiratu) deserve special mention. Science and 
technology are being popularized by P. N. Appuswami, Subbu Reddiar, E. 
T. Rajeswari, Manickam,,G. R. Damodaran, Samuel Abraham, and others. 
Juvenile literature, however, has not yet attained a high standard, though 
there are many periodicals such as Tamizhe-cittu, Kannan, Püficolai, Karumbu, 
and Gokulam. While journals like Ananda Vikatan, Dipam, Kalaimaga], and 
Kalki are popularizing fictional literature in colloquial Tamil, Centamizhe- 
Selvi, Tenmozhi, Tamizham, Tamizhp-pozhil are enriching modern Tamil lit- 
erature through their pure, classic, and chaste style.” 

Modern Tamil literature does not match favourably with the ancient 
works in the language. Compared even with some of the Indian languages, 
its development in recent years has not been adequate. However, the inter- 
national recognition of Tamil has found its expression in three World Tamil 
Conferences resulting in a spate of scholarly papers. With the adoption of Tamil 
as the medium of instruction in Tamil Nadu, there has been a spurt of literary 
activity which augurs well for Tamil, a language with a great cultural heritage 
and rich literary tradition. 


9! The credit for starting the first journal in Tamil (Tamizh Itazh in 1831) goes to the Christian 
missionaries. Gradually, others also appeared in the field and published both monthlies and weeklies— 
religious as well as literary. But the style of those journals was artificial and laboured and marked by 
an abundance of Sanskrit words. This continued till the middle of the second decade of the twentieth 
century. Journalism took a new turn when Tiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram became the editor of Desabhaktan 
in 1917, which played a very commendable role in facilitating the growth of the Tamil language. 
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THE LAND AND THE LANGUAGE 


T is one of the most important languages of India belonging to 
the Dravidian family. Its speakers are chiefly concentrated in Andhra 
Pradesh and the neighbouring States of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Karnataka, 
and Tamil Nadu. Next to Hindi, it is the mother-tongue of the largest number 
of people in India. The Census of 1971 gives the number of Telugu-speaking 
people as 44,707,697. Bounded by Madhya Pradesh and Orissa in the north, 
the Bay of Bengal in the east, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka in the south, and 
Karnataka and Maharastra in the west, Andhra Pradesh is the fifth largest 
State of India. Telugu is the official language of Andhra Pradesh. 

Telugu is also known as Andhra-bhasa or the language of the Andhras. To 
derive the word telugu, or the older forms telungu and tenugu, some scholars 
unconvincingly relate them to Sanskrit words like /riliàga (country of the 
three liigas), trikaliiga (country of the three Kalingas), or trinaga (land of 
three mountains). Telugu is perhaps connected with ‘Telinga’, the name of 
a tribe that must originally have lived in the region. This assumption is sup- 
ported by the existence of Telagas, a major agricultural comraunity in Andhra, 
and Telagányas, a sub-sect among the Andhra Brahmins, and also by the 
name Telangana, denoting a part of the Andhra region. It 1s, therefore, 
possible that Telugu was originally an ethnic name. The word tenugu is the 
result of the phonetic change of | to n which is attested elsewhere in the language. 
Both telugu and tenugu were found to be in use from the eleventh century A.D. 

The earliest reference to the Andhras as a name denoting a tribe of people 
who migrated to the south of the Vindhyas is found in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
They are also mentioned in the Rémdyana and the Mahābhārata. Megasthanes 
refers to them as a political power in the south-eastern Deccan, It is, there- 
fore, possible to suppose that the Andhras were migrants from the North, 
and that their political and cultural domination over the people in the Telugu 
region would have given their name to the country, the people, and later to 
the language. The two terms telugu and dndhra have been synonymously used 
from the early times and they signify one and the same people, region, and 
language. 

The political and social history of the Andhras can be sketched from the 
times of the Sátaváhana rule (263 s. c. to A.D. 163). The geographical position 
of the Andhra region as a meeting place of the North and the South has been 
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a dominant factor in the political, social, cultural, and literary development 
of the Ándhras. In the process of Aryanization of the South, the Telugu people 
seem to have been the first to lose much of their identity as a Dravidian racc. 
They became Aryanized soon in their ways of life. From the earliest times of 
their history, the Telugu people struck a note of synthesis between the two 
cultures, Aryan and Dravidian, and played a significant role in the evolution 
of a pan-Indian culture in the Sub-continent. 

The Telugu language, as already stated, belongs to the Dravidian family. 
We do not know when it branched out as an independent language from the 
proto-Dravidian, but a reasonable guess would be that it was not earlier than 
the sixth century B.c. The literary history of Telugu begins with poet Nannaya 
(eleventh century A.D.) whose Mahàbháratamu is the earliest extant literary 
work in Telugu. But we have inscriptional evidence for Telugu from the 
third century B.c. with the commencement of the Satavahana rule in the 
Deccan. A few Telugu words, mostly names of persons or of some gifted 
villages, or descriptions of their boundaries, are found in the Prakrit inscrip- 
tions of the Sátavahana kings and their successors. They occur in greater 
number in the Sanskrit inscriptions from about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D. The language thus came under the dominating influence of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit which were the upper languages during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. Telugu inscriptions are available from the middle of the sixth 
century A.D., and until the beginning of the eleventh century we have about 
one hundred such inscriptions written in prose or verse. Nannaya's Maha- 
bháratamu (A.D. 1030) marks a definite stage in the history and development 
of the Telugu language. The epigraphic sources of pre-Nannaya or pre- 
literary Telugu may be called Old Telugu, marking out the first 700 years 
(200 B.c.-a.D. 500) as the period of Prakrit-Sanskrit inscriptions and the 
next 500 years (A.D. 500-1000) as the age of Telugu inscriptions. From the 
point of view of linguistic development, the period a.p. 1000 to 1600 can be 
designated as Middle Telugu, and the period from a.p. 1600 onwards as 
Modern Telugu. The oldest inscriptions in the Andhra area were written 
in the southern variety of the Brahmi script. It developed later into what is 
called Telugu-Kannada, parent to the modern Telugu and Kannada scripts. 

Telugu is a borrowing language, and it seems to have started borrowing 
from Sanskrit since its infancy. Sanskrit always held a superior position in 
Andhra, and it was the language of education and scholarship among the 
Telugu people till the advent of the British. Telugu poets and grammarians 
were votaries of Sanskrit, and unrestricted borrowing of Sanskrit words 
and expressions was not only permitted, but also encouraged. Proficiency 
in Sanskrit was considered indispensable to a Telugu poet or scholar. The 
impact of Sanskrit on Telugu was so great that until recently Telugu poets 
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and grammarians eulogized Sanskrit as the mother of Telugu. Over the nine . 
hundred years of development of Telugu literature, this has resulted in trans- 
lation and adaptation of many Sanskrit works into Telugu. 


AGE OF KAVITRAYA (NANNAYA, TIKKANNA, AND ERRANA): A.D. 1000-1400 


Classical Telugu literature dates from the time of Nannaya, whose work, 
Mahábháratamu (A.D. 1030), marks an epoch in the history of the Telugu language 
as well as literature. It is an adaptation of the Sanskrit Mahābhārata in the 
form of campü, i.e. poetry mixed with prose. Though the later poets acclaimed 
Nannaya as the ádikavi (the first poet), it is difficult to assume that Nannaya’s 
style—so chaste, sublime, and faultless, which set the norm for later poets— 
should have come into existence without any preceding stage of literary de- 
velopment in Telugu. Whether literary. works in Telugu existed before the 
eleventh century A.D. is a debatable point. However, inscriptional evidence 
of the pre-Nannaya period shows the prevalence of metrical composition in 
Telugu from the seventh century A.D. Significantly, they are all in defi (in- 
digenous) metres like taruvoja, akkara, sisamu, etc. References are also available 
to show that defi kavitd or folk-literature, which was mostly in the form of 
padas or folk-songs, was flourishing in the pre-Nannaya times as an oral tradi- 
tion among the people. As against defi, Nannaya through his Mahábháratamu 
pioneered the márga (Sanskrit) tradition in Telugu. He borrowed freely Sanskrit 
words and expressions and also used liberally the different mdrga metres along 
with desi metres in his work. 

During the pre-Nannaya times, the vdmácára! practices and the Carvaka* 
and Kàpàlika? schools were gaining hold on the people. Kumaàrila Bhatta 
(seventh century A.D.) and Sankarácürya (a.D. 788-820) preached against 
these and made a nation-wide drive to revive the Vedic dharma among the 
people. Nannaya and his patron-king Rajaraja Narendra (1022-63) took upon 
themselves the great task of reviving the varndsrama dharma (scheme of duties 
according to castes and stages of life) in the Andhra region. The translation 
of the Mahābhārata, which is known as the Paficama-Veda (fifth Veda), was 
therefore an appropriate choice to serve as a means to propagate the Vedic 


YThe Sakti cult was prevalent in ancient South India along with Saivism and Vaignavism. The Sakta 
school had numerous ramifications in the course of time with various forms of worship or dcáras, such 
as daksindcdra, vdmdcdra, kulácára, and virdcdra. For the philosophy of odmdecdra, sec CHI, Vol. IV, pp. 
228-29. 

*The Cürv&ka or the Loküyata is a heterodox school of ancient Indian philosophy which did not 
accept the validity of the Sruti and regarded pratyaksa or direct perception as the only means of know- 
ledge. For details of the philosophy of this system, CHI, Vol. III (pp. 168-83) may be consulted. 

3By the side of a pure stream of Siva-bhakti (devotion to Siva), there grew up in South India several 
Saiva cults with somewhat gruesome practices. Chief among these were cults of the Kapilikas and 
KAlümukhas, KAüci, Tiruvorriyür, MelpAdi, and Kodumbajir were some of their strongest centres. 
Cf. CHI, Vol. IV, p. 71. 
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heritage among the Telugu people. The Telugu Mahábháratamu is not a mere 
translation of the original. Nannaya has shown sufficient originality to make 
it a work of high literary merit. For reasons unknown to history, Nannaya 
left his work incomplete. He wrote two parvans, Adi and Sabhà, and only a 
part of the Vanaparvan. The rest of the Mahābhārata remained unfinished for 
the two centuries that followed. Ganita-sára, a mathematical treatise of Maha- 
virácárya in Sanskrit, wae translated into Telugu by Pàvulüri Mallana in 
the second half of the eleventh century. This explains, as Dr S. K. Chatterji 
observes, ‘the advance made by Telugu as a means of scientific expression’. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D., Andhra-deéa (land of 
the Andhras) witnessed major political, social, and religious changes. The 
feudatories in Andhra asserted independence creating political unrest. The 
Vedic revivalism sponsored by Nannaya and his patron-king received a set- 
back. The teachings of Basavegvara, prophet of Viraśaivism,’ disturbed the 
social fabric of the people both in the Karnataka and the Andhra region. 
Virasaivism became partly a mass movement and its gospel was preached to 
the people through literary works by Saiva poets. Nannecodu (c. A.D. 1150) 
is the first of the Saiva poets in Telugu. His Kumdra-sambhavamu in twelve cantos 
is a great kdvya of high merit written in the campü form. Palakuriki Somanatha 
(c. 1200-1240) was a prolific writer among the Saiva poets. He wrote in Telugu, 
Kannada, and Sanskrit. He was not only a crusader for Virafaivism, but 
also a rebel in the literary field in the sense that he opposed the márga tradition 
of Nannaya and advocated the desi tradition. He did not favour translations 
from Sanskrit, or Sanskrit metre or Sanskritized Telugu. His major works are 
Basava Purünamu and Panditárüdhya-caritra, written in dvipada metre dealing 
with the biographies of the two Saiva prophets, BasaveSvara and Pandita- 
radhya, respectively. Somanatha was also the pioneer in creating new literary 
genres like gadya, ragada, Sataka, and udáharana in Telugu. The desi movement 
initiated by him aimed at freeing the language from its dependence on Sanskrit 
in every respect. His religious zeal, if not fanaticism, unfortunately proved an 
impediment to the success of his desi movement in the literary field. Though the 
movement died with him, it did influence the writings of the later poets to some 
extent. The first translation or rather adaptation of the Ramayana in Telugu was 
by Gona Buddha Reddi (thirteenth century); it is called Raigandtha Ramé- 
anam (c. 1250). Though he was not a Saiva poet, he was influenced by the 
writings of Somanátha in using dvipada metre for his work. 

Tikkanna (c. 1220-1300) heralded a new era in Telugu literature by making 


‘Cf. S. K. Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern India, p. 274. 

«The school of Viradaivism or the Lihg&yata school traces its origin to the Agamas which are as 
old as the Brihmanas. Basaveávara infused new blood into the cult in the twelfth century. For details, 
sec CHI, Vol. IV, pp. 98-107. 
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a fine synthesis between the márga of Nannaya and the desi of Palakuriki Soma- 
nátha. As a minister to a feudal king, Tikkanna worked for the political unity of 
Andhra-deéa with a view to averting a possible Muslim invasion of the South. As 
an Advaitin, he also worked for the religious unity of the Hindus by establishing 
the Hari-Hara cult. He brought together the Saiva and non-Saivaite schools 
of Telugu poets who were obsessed with religious dissensions. His first work was 
Nirvacanotiara Rámáyanamu written in the kázya style. Tikkanna took upon him- 
self the great task of completing the translation of the Mahabhárata left unfinished 
by Nannaya. Commencing with the Virdfaparvan, he completed the remaining 
fifteen parvans of the Mahābhārata in the campi form and dedicated the book 
to Hari-Hara. He blended the mdrga and desi traditions in his works, parti- 
cularly with regard to the language and metre. His Mahábháratamu is more 
than a translation; it is a great piece of original literary art too. He exploits the 
. semantic wealth of defi words and makes his style highly suggestive to his 
reader. Although he did not translate the Git portion, its message is conveyed 
throughout the poem. Tikkanna was also a patron of poets. Dasakumdra-caritra, 
a free poetical rendering of Dandin's famous prose romance in Sanskrit, by 
Mülaghatika Ketana (1220-60) was dedicated to Tikkanna. Ketana has to his 
credit a grammatical treatise of Telugu, known as Zndhra-bhagd-bhuganamu. 
The author claims it as the first of its kind in the language. The Telugu version 
of the Markandeya Purána by Marana and Keyüirabühu-caritramu, a poetical ren- 
dering of the Sanskrit Viddhaséla-bhafijikdé, by Maficanna were notable works of 
this period. Krspamacárya of this period wrote Simhagiri Narahari Vacanamulu, 
a collection of devotional prose compositions, lyrical in character and original 
in content. 

After Tikkanna, the political and social conditions in Andhra became 
chaotic. The Muslim invasion at the beginning of the fourteenth century broke 
the Kakatiya empire (1081-1323). The feudatories became independent and 
established small kingdoms. The eastern part of Andhra was ruled by the Reddi 
kings during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (1323-1450), and they 
extended patronage to literature and other fine arts. Errapreggada or Errana 
(c. 1280-1350) was the first court poet of the Reddi kings. He completed the 
translation of the latter part of the Vanaparvan left incomplete by Nannaya. 
The three poets, Nannaya, Tikkanna, and Errana, who completed the transla- 
tion of the Mahabhdrata, occupy a venerable place as the kavtiraya, trinity of 
poets, in Telugu literature. If the story of the Mahdbhérata won greater appre- 
ciation in Andhra than in other States, it was primarily due to the poetic genius 
of the kavitraya, Errana was the first poet to render the Harivarhía into Telugu. 
He was also the author of a Telugu Rdmdyana, which is lost to us. His JVrsirhha 
Purdnamu is considered a landmark, as it initiated a literary type called pra- 
bandha in Telugu literature. A contemporary of Errana was Nàcana Soma 
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(1355-77), a great admirer of Tikkanna and follower of the Hari-Hara cult. 
He was the author of Uttara-Harivamsamu which is highly appreciated for its 
embellished style. Bhaskara Ràmáyanamu, a joint work by four authors, is another 
noteworthy contribution to the Telugu literature of this period. 


AGE OF SRINATHA (A.D. 1400-1500) 


Srindtha (1365-1440) was a great scholar in Sanskrit and a literary prodigy 
in Telugu. As a court poet of the Reddi kings, he occupied a position of great 
honour and distinction. He was the Kavi-sárvabhauma (king of poets) of his time 
having had the royal honour of kanakabhiseka. Srinatha was the pioneer of an 
epoch, as he gave a new lead to set the shape and tone for the later kdvya- 
prabandha, a unique form of literature in Telugu. Some of his works are lost. 
Srigdra-naisadhamu, |. Hara-vilàsamu, | Bhimefvara Purdnamu, | Kafi-khandamu, and 
Palanáti-vira-caritramu—a popular ballad cycle in defi metre, the first of its kind 
in Telugu—are the major works of Srinatha now extant. They rank as high 
class poetical compositions, comparable with the Kàvyas in Sanskrit literature in 
their rhythm and cadence and stylistic majesty and stateliness. In fact, Srinatha 
linked the age of Puranas of the kavitraya with the age of prabandhas of the later 
period. A contemporary of Srinatha, Potana (c. 1400-1475) was the author of 
Mahábhágavatamu, a free and enlarged rendering of the Bhdgavata Purága in 
Telugu, which is still very popular in the land.* A great bhakta poet, Potana had 
a musical soul, and mellifluous lyricism runs in each of the verses in his Mahd- 
bháügavatamu. The Abhijüana-Sakuntala of Kālidāsa was adapted with some 
changes into a kdoya form by Pinavirabhadrudu (c. 1450-80), a disciple of Sri- 
natha, in his Sakuntald-parinayamu. He had to his credit several renderings of the 
Purdnic stories also, of which Jaimini Bharatamu is only available today. Telugu 
works of translation, such as Padma Purdpamu, Vaststha Ràmáyanamu, and Naci- 
ketopakhyanamu, appeared during this century. The Paficatantra was adapted 
into Telugu verse by Dübagunta Narayana (1450-1500). Annamacàrya (1408- 
1503), a bhakta poet of Tirupati, composed thousands of safikirtanas (devotional 
songs) of high literary and musical value. His wife Timmamba, believed to be 
the first Telugu poetess, wrote Subhadrd-kalydnamu in the dvipada metre. The 
Varaha Purdwa and Prabodha-candrodaya were rendered in the campi form jointly 
(c. 1480) by Nandi Mallaya and Ghanta Singaya. The Prabodha-candrodava is 
an allegorical play in Sanskrit by Krsna Misra; the Telugu version of the work 
is a beautiful poem in five cantos. 

The noteworthy feature of the age of Srinatha was the multiplicity of 
poets and the variety and quantity of literary output representing various new 


*Potana is not, however, the sole author of the extant Mahdbhdgavatamu. He wrote the bulk of the 
poem undoubtedly, but there are portions which had been written by his disciples, Veligandala 
Nüraya, Gabganárya, and Ercüri Sihganna. 
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tendencies in the evolution of the kdoya literature which culminated in the 
form of prabandha during the following century. Sanskrit poets were also ex- 
tended equal patronage by the Reddi kings, some of whom were themselves 
writers in Sanskrit. 


AGE OF PRABANDHAS (A.D. 1500-1700) 


The rule of Vijayanagara kings in Ándhra-desa during three quarters of 
the sixteenth century is considered as the golden age in both Andhra history 
and literature. Krsnadevaráya, the Vijayanagara king who ruled from 1509 
to 1530, was a great scholar in Sanskrit, Telugu, and Kannada and composed 
poems in all the three languages. Poets were greatly honoured in his court. 
According to tradition, Krsnadevardya had asta-diggajas (eight learned poets) 
in his court, namely, Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmanna, Ramabhadra Kavi, 
Mádayagàri Mallana, Pingali Süranna, Bhattumürti, Dhürjati, and T'enali 
Rámakrsna." Royal patronage made these poets vie with each other to excel 
in narration and originality in their works. The result was the emergence of 
a new literary form called prabandha during this period, The prabandha in Telugu 
literature was no imitation or adaptation of the Sanskrit kãvya. It is a remark- 
able literary type original to Telugu literature. Though it apparently resembles 
the Sanskrit kdvya, it embodies in itself the excellence of fravya (poetic), drsya 
(dramatic), and madhura (lyric) elements. The development of plot, characteri- 
zation, poetic imagery, figurative style, the treatment of rasa (sentiment)— 
each of these aspects presents a uniqueness of its own in a Telugu prabandha. 
Allasini Peddana (c. 1510-75) was the originator of prabandha with his work 
Manu-caritramu, Párijátàápaharanamu of Nandi Timmanna ranks with Peddana's 
poem in excellence with its mellifluous style. It can be described as a drama 
in the form of a prabandha. Ramabhadra Kavi made an admirable epitomiza- 
tion of the Rámáyana in his Rámábhyudayamu (c. 1550). Rajasekhara-caritramu 
(1515) of Madayagari Mallana deserves particular notice for its poetical 
merit. Krsnadevaraya himself was the author of a Telugu prabandha, Amukta- 
mályada. As a Nature poet, he excelled in his description of the cycle of the 
seasons. Pingali Süranna (c. 1520-80) wrote three poems of remarkable merit: 
Rághava-Pándaviyamu (1545), Kalapürnodayamu (1550), and Prabhavati-Pradyum- 
namu (1555). Rághava-Pündaviyamu is a tour de force with each verse containing 
two meanings, one pertaining to the Rámayaga and the other to the Maha- 
bhárata; Kalapirnodayamu is an original poetic romance with characters from 
the Puranas; and Prabhávati-Pradyumnamu is a prabandha with a Puranic story. 
Raghava-Pandaviyamu is the first doyarthi kdvya (poem with double meaning) in 
Telugu. Süranna's gift of inventiveness and poetic genius is greatly reflected 


‘Modern researches, however, indicate that Pihgali Süranna and Bhattumürti did not actually 
belong to the court of Krgpadevaráya. 
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in Kalàpürnodayamu, a work conceived far ahead of his time. Critics have 
acclaimed it as a mahákávya and a novel in verse. Bhattumürti, also known 
as Ramaraja Bhügana, was a contemporary of Süranna. He was the author 
of Vasu-caritra and Harifcandra-.Nalopákhyánamu. In Vasu-caritra, magnum opus 
of Bhattumürti, the Telugu prabandha reached its high watermark. That Vasu- 
caritra was translated into Sanskrit is a great testimony to its poetic merit. 
Harifcandra-Nalopakhydnany: is a dvyarthi kávya like Süranna's Raghava-Panda- 
viyamu. Though Kajahastifvára-mdhütmyamu of Dhirjati and Pündurarga-mahát- 
myamu of Tenàli Ramakrsna are not prabandhas in the real sense, they bear 
a few of the prabandha characteristics. Cintalapüdi Ellanarya (1510-60), who 
was patronized by Krsnadevaràya, is the author of two noteworthy poems, 
Rádhà- Mádhavamu and Tdrakabrahmardjiyamu, the former being his masterpiece. 
Nrsirnha Kavi, who probably flourished during the last years of Krsnadeva- 
ráya's reign, was a powerful poet of his time. He has depicted syiigdra (erotic 
sentiment) and vairdgya (dispassion) with equal grace and force with apt 
words chosen for expressing different sentiments in his prabandha of six cantos, 
Kavikarna-rasdyanamu. Rámáyanamu of Kummari Molla, a poetess of this period 
belonging to the potter caste, deserves special notice for its beautiful descrip- 
tions and lucid style. It retains its popularity even to this day. Mention should 
be made here of Vemana, an outstanding poet and the ‘prince’ of sataka writers, 
who probably belonged to the sixteenth century. He composed hundreds of 
verses of ethical and didactic import in a desi metre known as á/aveladi, which 
are still very popular in the land. Vemana’s poetry marks a complete departure 
from the artificial poems of his contemporaries. 


LITERATURE UNDER THE PATRONAGE-OF THE SULTANS OF GOLKONDA 


Telugu literature flourished also under the patronage of the Sultans of the 
Qutub Shahi dynasty of Golkonda (1518-1687). Sultan Ibrahim Qutub Shah 
(1550-80), his son Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah (1580-1611), and their 
successors were all great patrons of Telugu literature. Tapati-samvaranamu 
(1565) and Yaydtt-carttramu (1578) are two celebrated prabandhas written by 
two court poets of Sultan Ibrahim Qutub Shah, Addanki Gangadhara Kavi 
and Ponnikanti Telaganarya. Both the works were composed in what is called 
acca tenugu or pure Telugu devoid of Sanskrit words. This was something 
unique as most of the writers of the day preferred the highly Sanskritized 
misra-bhasé (mixed language). Kanduküru Rudra Kavi, who earned apprecia- 
tion from Ibrahim Qutub Shah, has to his credit a fine poem, Nirankusopakhyana- 
mu written in mixed verse and prose. $ajcakravarti-caritramu of Malla Reddi 
(c.1550-1600), who is said to have been patronized by Ibrahim Qutub Shah, 
also deserves mention. Vatjayanti-vilàsamu of Sárungu Timmanna, court poet 
of Quli Qutub Shah, is an excellent poem of love. Elaküci Balasarasvati’s 
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" 1600-1640) Rdghava- Yádava-Pándaviyamu is a noted tryarthi kdvya of the first 
half of the seventeenth century narrating the stories of the Ramdyana, Bhágavata, 
and Mahābhārata in the same set of verses. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL (c. A.D. 1500-1800) 


With the fall of the Vijayanagara empire in 1565, Muslim rule was estab- 
lished in the major part of the Andhra area. The Telugu litterateurs had 
therefore to seek patronage in the courts of the Telugu Nayaka kings at Tanjore 
and Madurai situated in the Tamil country. Telugu writers received patronage 
also from the local rulers at Pudukkottai and Mysore. Emulating the example 
of the Vijayanagara kings, the rulers of these southern kingdoms showered 
their patronage upon poets and writers in Telugu and this was continued for 
over a couple of centuries. The Telugu works of the Southern school produced 
during this period beyond the borders of the Andhra area are varied in their 
form and tone. Though works of real literary merit and onginality were few, 
the output was considerable. Some of these kings and sometimes their chieftains 
also were talented poets in Telugu. King Raghunatha Nayaka (1600-1631) 
of Tanjore wrote both in Telugu and Sanskrit. Written in the dvipada metre, 
his Acyutabhyudayamu gives the life-story of his father. It furnished the pattern 
of writing verse biographies in Telugu. The author's poetic talent is marvel- 
lously reflected in his Nala-caritramu and Vdlmiki-caniramu. His son, King 
Vijayarághava Nayaka (1633-73), was a prolific writer of the yaksagánas, over 
twenty in number, in Telugu. The yaksagána is a kind of popular play—an opera 
type of work, combining the elements of music, dance, and poetry in its form 
and presentation. The first yaksagána in Tclugu was Sugriva-vijayamu written 
by Kandukuri Rudra Kavi around 1568. Vijayarághava Nayaka with his 
love for music, dance, and drama popularized the yaksagánas by having them 
staged in his presence. Given to a life of merry-making, he seemed to have 
converted his court into a centre for fine arts. Koneti Diksita Candra's yaksagána 
Vijayaraghava-kalydnamu (c. 1680) has for its theme Vijayaràghava's marriage 
with Kàntimati. Cemaküra Venkata Kavi, court poet of Raghunatha Nayaka, 
ranks high as an original poet. Sárargadhara-caritramu and Vijaya-vildsamu (1630) 
are two of his famous works, the latter being his masterpiece. Vijaya-vilàsamu 
is a unique prabandha in which the poet exploits the sound and sense of riative 
Telugu words in each of the verses to create wonderful poetic imagery. Krsna- 
dhvari, a voluminous writer in Sanskrit as well as Telugu, wrote a remarkable 
doyarihi kávya in Telugu, Naisadha-paérijatiyamu. From the stylistic point of 
view, this poem is considered as a much better work than its earlier counter-, 
parts composed by Süranna and Bhattumürti. Cengalvaka]a Kavi, court 
poet of Vijayaraghava, c composed Réjagopala-vildsamu, a love romance on Krsna 
and his eight wives representing eight types of ndyikds (heroines). Poetesses 
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also adorned the courts of the Tanjore kings. Pasupuleti Rangajámmà, the 
first poetess to have the patronage of King Vijayarághava Nayaka, wrote 
two prabandhas— Mannarudása-vilásamu and Ugá-parinayamu. Madhuravani, Ráma- 
bhadramba, Muddu Palani are some of the poetesses who dedicated their 
works to their patron-kings. 

For the first time prose works in Telugu appeared under the patronage 
of the Náyaka kings of Madurai. A prose biography of Krsnadevaraya, Ráya- 
vácakamu was written by Sthánapati during the time of Vis$vanàtha Nayaka 
(1529-64). It gives an idea of the early prose literature in Telugu. Dhenu- 
mahdtmyamu, a well-known prose work by Kámesvara Kavi (1623-70), is devoted 
to the glorification of the cow. His Satyabhámá-sántvanamu marks the beginning 
of the erotic sdntvanam küvyas in Telugu literature. Jaimini Bháratamu and 
Sdrangadhard-caritramu of Samukham Venkata Krsnappa are two works in 
prose written under the patronage of Vijayaranga Cokkan&tha (1706-32) who 
was himself a writer in Telugu. Rddhikd-sdntvanamu and Ahalyd-samkrandanamu 
of Samukham Venkata Krsnappa are two more representative poems of this 
period in which the poet indulged in the description of love ad nauseam. Mitra- 
vinda-parinayamu of Venkatácalapati, another court poet of Vijayaranga 
Cokkanátha, is a remarkable prabandha in six cantos composed in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. 

Under the patronage of King Vijayaraghunatha Tondamàn (1730-69) of 
Pudukkottai, a Telugu lexicon in verse known as Andhra-bhágürnavamu was 
written by Mudurupati Venkanàryudu. The Pudukkottai king Rayaraghunatha 
Tondaman (1769-89) was himself a talented poet and his Parvati-parinayamu 
is regarded as ‘a poem of high poetic conceits' King Vijayaraghunátha, 
successor of Ráyaraghunátha, also patronized Telugu poets. His court poet 
Gonasuru Nārāyaņaguru translated Bhanu Miéra's Sanskrit work Rasa- 
mañjari into Telugu verse. Telugu literature also found favour with the local 
rulers of Mysore, particularly during the time of Cikkadevaraya (1672-1704) 
and his successors. Mahdbhdratamu (c. 1730) of Viraraju and Haldsya- 
mahatmyamu of his son Nafijaráju are two important works in prose that came 
from Mysore. 

No survey of the Southern school of Telugu literature will be complete 
without a mention of Ksetraya, Kavi Codappa, and Tyágaraja. Kgetraya 
and Kavi Codappa, contemporaries of Vijayarághava Nayaka of Tanjore, 
made themselves distinguished by composing padas and jaíakas respectively. 
The saint-poet Tyagaraja (1759-1847) of Tanjore composed his inimitable 
devotional songs in Telugu in praise of his favourite deity Rama. His songs, 
which are sung all over southern India with great devotional fervour, gave 
an additional prestige to Telugu as a mellifluous speech and a sweet language 

«Cf. G. V. Sitapati, History of Telugu Literature, p. 46. 
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for music. Besides his songs, about 750 now available, Tyügarája has to his 
credit two opera-type works, namely, Prahláda-bhakti-vijayamu and Nauké- 
caritra. 


AGE OF DECADENCE (A.D. 1750-1850) 


Broadly speaking, decadence in Telugu literature started following the 
disintegration of the Vijayanagara empire in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The poets, rather versifiers, had a huge literary output to their credit, 
but most of them exhibited their lack of creativeness by imitating earlier works 
like Vasu-caritra or by writing dvipada or prose versions of earlier Telugu classics 
like Mahdbhdratamu, Mahabhdgavatamu, and Rámáyanamu. A few poets, however, 
attempted to show their originality by writing in acca tenugu, But, with the 
exception of a few, most of these writings are just ‘laborious products’ which 
‘owe their origin to a frantic effort, on the part of the poet, to hold the flickering 
attention of his audience by doing something out of the way’.® Poetry in general 
became artificial and the vices of the kdzya style were too glaring to be missed. 
From the last quarter of the sixteenth century down to the first half of the 
nineteenth, Telugu literature had to pass through a long period of creeping 
paralysis. It was an age of literary stagnation and gradual degeneration. There 
was ‘a thick growth of rank vegetation, but hardly a noble tree showing itself’ .2© 
The only redeeming exceptions were, however, the literary productions of 
the Southern school. But the Southern school had its defects too. The erotic 
poetry which developed under its auspices made a formidable impact on the 
later poets of the period of decadence. 

Although the signs of decadence in Telugu literature can be traced to 
about 150 years earlier, they were particularly conspicuous during the second 
half of the eightcenth century. By and large, one finds decadence not only 
in the content and quality of the works produced, but also in the literary taste 
and values of the people. The poets of importance of this age were Kiicimafici 
Timma Kavi (1690-1757), Adidamu Süra Kavi (1720-85), Kücimafici Jagga 
Kavi (younger brother of Timma Kavi), Kankanti Paparaju (eighteenth 
century), Sishtu Krishnamurti (1790-1870), Pindiprolu Lakshmana Kavi (a 
senior contemporary of Krishnamurti), Madina Subhadramma (1780-1840), 
and Tarigonda Venkamamba (a contemporary of Subhadramma). The erotic 
sentiment looms large in the poems of this period. The narration of the adventures 
of love and depiction of the amours of the lovers become almost a craze with 
most of the poets. This was, however, in response to the demands of the con- 
temporary reading public in general. 


*Cf, P. Chenchiah & M. Bhujanga Rao, A History of Telugu Literature, p. 89. 
107bid., p. 86. 
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To sum up the salient features of Telugu literature till 1850: (i) The 
literature in general consists more of translations and adaptations from Sanskrit 
than original writings. However, Telugu poets did not fail to leave a stamp 
of originality in their translations or adaptations. (ii) The poets usually 
acknowledged the authority of Sanskrit treatises on poetics. (iii Kings ex- 
tended their patronage not only to Telugu but also to Sanskrit, and many Telugu 
poets wrote also in Sanskrit. (iv) The ancient Telugu grammars were written 
either in Sanskrit or in Telugu verse. (v) Telugu lexicons were composed in 
verse. (vi) Prose works of real merit were not found until the eighteenth century, 
(vii) Curiously enough, Sanskrit plays were not translated into Telugu until 
the late nineteenth century. (viii) The furána, kdoya, prabandha, Sataka, yaksa- 
gana, udáharana, samkirtana, vacana, dandaka are the main literary genres found 
in the pre-Modern period of Telugu literature. 


MODERN TELUGU LITERATURE (1850 ONWARDS) 


The Modern period in Telugu literature commences with the establishment 
of British rule in the whole of Andhra. Although the whole of the Northern 
Circars came under the British in 1765 with the grant of the same by the 
Mogul emperor, it took a few decades more for the Telugu language and lit- 
erature to be really ‘modernized’. The process of modernization actually 
started with the spread of Western education since the 1850’s. By 1850 almost 
the entire Telugu-speaking area, excluding Telangana in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions and Kolar District in the State of Mysore, had come under the East India 
Company. Madras under the British emerged as an important centre of Telugu 
studies and the foundation of the University of Madras in 1857 provided a 
further fillip to the process of modernization of the language. The literature 
under survey can be divided into three periods: (i) the period of transition, 
(ii) the period of renaissance, and (iii) the period of growth and proliferation. 
The transition period can be reckoned to have begun around the middle of 
the nineteenth century and continued almost up to the end of the century. 
Signs of renaissance were also discernible in a rudimentary form during this 
period. They became evident towards the end of the last century and devel- 
oped during the first half of the present. The period of renaissance in Telugu 
literature was marked by nationalistic and socialistic trends in creative writing. 
Inspired by the national movement for freedom, writers of this period used 
their talent in producing significant literary works of patriotic fervour. While 
idealism continued to be the key-note of most of the creative writings of this 
period, writers were rational in their outlook, showing a sense of social aware- 
ness. Though scholars of Sanskrit and Telugu, unacquainted with English, 
followed traditional models, writers with Western education attempted to 
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experiment on fresh lines, The age of renaissance was followed in a natural 
way by a period of growth and proliferation which is still in progress. During 
these last two periods Telugu literature has made significant progress in all 
its important branches, viz. poetry, fiction, short story, drama, essay, and 
criticism. 


PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


Writers of the period of transition were subject to a kind of conflict in their 
aims and ideals. While they were bound to an extent by the tradition of the 
past, they could not ignore new ideas and discard changing attitudes to life, 
thanks to the influence of English education. Some Englishmen made notable 
contributions to Telugu during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
William Carey wrote as early as 1814 a grammar of Telugu in English. He 
also set the types for Telugu printing. A. D. Campbell prepared the first 
Telugu-English dictionary and also a grammar of Telugu (1816). But the 
service rendered by Sir C. P. Brown (1798-1884) is the most significant. He 
compiled Telugu-English and English-Telugu dictionaries and collected 
hundreds of palm-leaf manuscripts of old Telugu works. But for his collection, 
many of the old Telugu classics would have been lost to us. He trained the 
local pundits in lexicography and textual criticism, and under his guidance 
they prepared commentaries on many old Telugu classics. His Telugu grammar 
(1840) was a very standard work and far surpassed all other earlier works in 
the field. His publication of Vemana's Satakam (1829) with his own translation 
of it into English was a most valued contribution to Telugu literature. 

The prose that started at Madurai was generally followed, and hundreds 
of books were written—almost all in popular Telugu that had little to do 
with the rules of old grammars. But Chinnaya Suri (1806-62) arrested the 
progress of this fairly developed prose tradition in popular Telugu with his 
JNiti-candriká (1853) written in the artificial rhythmic and ornate language 
of the old prabandhas. Korada Ramachandra Sastri (1816-1900) also exhibited 
his fascination for the style of rhythmic prose heavily loaded with Sanskrit 
compounds in his Rathaüga-dütam. Gurujada Sri Ramamurti (1851-1900) in 
his Citra-ratnákaram, Timmarusu-cartira, and Kavi fivitamulu followed the style 
of Chinnaya Suri. 

In the field of poetry too, the prabandha style continued to be the model 
with many writers during the transition period. Mantripragada Suryaprakasa 
Kavi (1808-73) composed two prabandhas, Sità-Ràma-caritra and Krsnárjuna- 
caritra. The latter is a dvyarthi kávya. Matsa Venkata Kavi (1856-1903) wrote 
Suddhandhra Nirvacana-nirostya Kusa-Lava-caritra (1893) in pure Telugu. Com- 
posed in a very artificial style, it narrates the story of Lava and Ku$sa from the 
Rámáyana. Two more kdvyas of the period, Bhadra-parinayam and Bharatabhyudayam, 
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were composed by Allamaraju Subrahmanyam (1831-92) and Madabhushi 
Venkatacharya respectively. A new form of poetry known as avadhdnam (a 
feat in extempore poetry and memory) was originated by Madabhushi Venkata- 
charya; this found enthusiastic practitioners in Subbaraya Sastri (1853- 
1909), Krishna Sastri (1856-1912), Allamaraju Rangasayi (1860-1936), 
Oleti Venkatarama Sastri (1883-1939), Vedula Ramakrishna Sastri (1889- 
1918), Kopparapu Venkata Subba Rao (1885-1932), Kopparapu Venkata 
Ramana Rao (1887-1942), Divakarla Tirupati Sastri (1871-1919), and 
Chellapilla Venkata Sastri (1870-1950). Sravandnandam and Buddha-caritram, 
two major works of the twin poets Divakarla Tirupati Sastri and Chellapilla 
Venkata Sastri, attracted large audience. A lucid style with a classical touch 
marks their poems in general. 

Among other poets and writers of prose who clung to the old literary tradi- 
tion the following may be mentioned: Dasu Sriramulu (1846-1908), Tumu 
Ramadasa Kavi (1856-1904), Vavilikolanu Subba Rao (1863-1936), Kasibhatta 
Brahmayya Sastri (1863-1940), Akondi Vyasamurti (1860-1916), Vavilala 
Vasudeva Sastri (1851-1897), Pundla Ramakrishnayya (1860-1904), Kokkonda 
Venkataratnam Pantulu (1842-1915), Janamanchi Seshadri Sarma (1882-1953), 
and Tripurana Venkata Suryaprasada Rao (1889-1945). Some of them, how- 
ever, historically belong to the period of renaissance. 


PERIOD OF RENAISSANCE 


With the spread of English education in the Andhra area as elsewhere in 
India, new forces were released in the social fabric of the people. Kandukuri 
Viresalingam Pantulu (1847-1919) was the best product of the influence of the 
Western thought and culture in Andhra. Standing between the old and new 
ages in Telugu literature, he heralded the renaissance in Andhra. He was 
greatly influenced by the writings of Raja Rammohun Roy and was a Brahmo 
Samājist himself. He was the pioneer in the field of journalism in Telugu and 
through his journal Viveka-vardhini (1874) he propagated modern ideas, fostered 
fresh creative art in literature, and printed the unpublished works of earlier 
poets. He started two other journals also, viz. Hásya-safijivini (1876) and Satihita- 
bodhini (1885), and primarily through his writings in these journals he launched 
attacks against social evils and superstitions and advocated social reforms, 
particularly widow-marriages and better education and status for women. 
He is generally acknowledged as the pioneer of modern trends in Telugu litera- 
ture. In the early part of his career he, however, wrote in a pedantic style, but 
very soon realized the futility of taking resort to it. He started making experi- 
ments and gradually his language became simple and uniform. By introducing 
colloquial speech in his farces he paved the way for the use of actual spoken 
Telugu for literary purposes. His translation of Kalidasa’s Abhijfidna-Sakuntala 
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(1883) is still the best. It is one of the earliest translations of Sanskrit plays into 
Telugu. He gave in his Rdjasekhara-caritram (1878, based on Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield) one of the earliest novels in Telugu. His Hartscandra is also 
one of the earliest original dramas in the modern Telugu literature. His other 
writings, which include poems, essays, farces, criticisms, and biographies, run 
into several volumes. In fact, there is hardly any branch of Telugu literature to 
which he had not contributed in a unique way. Directly or indirectly, he ex- 
erted a great influence on his contemporaries as well as the writers of the later 
period. 

At the beginning of this century, a controversy raged among Telugu writers 
over the use of the granthika-bhasd (old literary language) as against vyavahürika- 
bhásá (modern spoken language), similar to that between the sddhu-bhdsd and 
calita-bhásá in Bengali. Gidugu Venkata Ramamurti (1863-1940) spearheaded 
the movement in favour of the modern spoken language, and Gurujada Ven- 
kata Appa Rao (1861-1916) was his ardent supporter. Ramamurti wrote his 
essays advocating the standard spoken Telugu. Although in the beginning the 
movement was not successful, it found favour with all later modern writers 
and journalists, Gurujada Venkata Appa Rao, a social reformer like Viresa- 
lingam, was the first to make experiments in new poetry in his Mutydlasaramulu 
(1910). His Kanyd-Sulkam (first published in 1897, second revised and enlarged 
edition in 1909), the first social play in Telugu, is distinguished for its originality 
in theme, expression, humour, and characterization. Telugu poets in the 
twenties and thirties wrote mostly under the influence of the English Romantic 
poets, giving expression to their subjective feelings and thoughts and love of 
Nature. This movement in Telugu poetry was styled as bháva-kavitram—the 
poetry of imagination. Rayaprolu Subba Rao (b. 1892; Traakaükapam, 1913) 
is the precursor of this new movement in Telugu poetry. Devulapalli Krishna 
Sastri (b. 1897; Kzsnapaksam, 1924), Duvvuri Rami Reddi (1895-1949; Palita- 
kefam), Adivi Bapiraju (1895-1952; Safikala), Tallavajjhala Sivasankara Sastri 
(1893-1977; Hydayefvari), Vedula Satyanarayana Sastri (1900-1976; Dipáva]i), 
and Viswanatha Satyanarayana (1895-1976; Kinnerasáni-pátalu, 1933) —to men- 
tion only a few—made noteworthy contribution to modern Telugu poetry. The 
freedom movement inspired many Telugu poets who sang the glory of the 
motherland in a new voice. Balijepalli Lakshmikantam, Garimella Satya- 
narayana, Madhavapeddi Buchchi Sundararama Sastri, Somaraju Ramanuja 
Rao, Abburi Ramakrishna Rao, Marepalli Ramachandra Sastri, and others 
composed poems full of patriotic fervour and sentiment, 

Marxist ideas also had their impact on modern Telugu poetry. Some 
‘progressive’ poets started writing the poetry of revolution in the late thirties, 
The ‘progressives’, however, could make an impact only on the post-Independ- 
ence period. These writers have a new attitude to poetry which is noticeable 
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both in the form and the content of their works. Srirangam Srinivasa Rao 
(‘Sri Sri’; b. 1910) ranks high among these poets. His Maháprasthdnam, although 
written in the thirties, is still widely read and appreciated. À number of poetesses 
who flourished during the period of renaissance wrote on themes borrowed from 
the epics and other religious subjects. Among them the most prominent were: 
Kotikalapudi Sitamma (1872-1934; Sadhuraksana Satakam), Silam Subhadramma 
(1876-1947; Rdmdyana) Kanchanpalli Kanakamma (b. 1893; Fivayaira), 
Gudipudi Indumati Devi (b. 1892; Ambarisavijayam), and Kolluri Visalaksh- 
amma (b. 1901; JBhárata-kathàmrtam). Tallapragada Vishwasundaramma 
(b. 1900), Basavaraju Rajalakshmamma (b. 1904), and Chavali Bangaramma 
(b. 1900) made themselves distinguished in the field of bhdva-kavitd. 

Fiction in Telugu had its origin in the seventeenth century, but it was 
then in the form of narration of a Puránic story or a fairy tale with little artistic 
merit. It was not until the seventies of the nineteenth century that novels in 
the modern sense came to be written in Telugu. Though the credit for writing 
the first novel in Telugu goes to Narahari Gopala Krishnamma Chetti (Sri 
Raügarája-caritra, 1872), it is Viresalingam who gave in his Rdjasekhara-caritram 
(1878) the first mature novel in Telugu. Early Telugu novels were mostly based 
on, or adaptations or translations of, celebrated English novels. Bengali novels, 
particularly those of Bankim Chandra, Sarat Chandra, and Rabindranath, 
find also more than one translation in Telugu during the first half of the 
twentieth century. Among the notable novels written in the first few decades 
of the century are: Bhuvana-mohini (1901) by Dharanipragada Venkata Siva 
Rao, Rani Samyukta (1908) by Vellala Subba Rao, Malapalli (1921) by Unnava 
Lakshminarayana, Narayana Rav by Adivi Bapiraju, Veyi Padagalu (1934) by 
Viswanatha Satyanarayana, Asamarthunt Fivaydird (1945) by Tripuraneni 
Gopichand, and Ndrdyanabhattu by Nori Narasimha Sastri. The period of 
renaissance saw the emergence of the short story of the modern type in Telugu 
in Gurujada Venkata Appa Rao's Métd-mant. Other prominent figures who 
specialized themselves in the field are Gudipati Venkatachalam (b. 1894), 
Chinta Sankara Dikshitulu (b. 1891), Mokkapati Narasimha Sastri (b. 1892), 
Munimanikyam Narasimha Rao (b. 1898), Malladi Ramakrishna Sastri 
(1905-65), Tripuraneni Gopichand (1910-65), Kodavatiganti Kutumba Rao 
(b. 1909), Palagummi Padmaraju (b. 1915), and Ande Narayana Swami 
(b. 1907). 

Drama made its appearance in the language in the shape of translations or 
adaptations of well-known Sanskrit plays during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Kokkonda Venkataratnam’s Narakdsura-vijaya-vydyogam (1872) and 
Viresalingam’s Abhijfidna-Sakuntalam (1883) are known to be the earliest transla- 
tions of Sanskrit plays. The Merchant of Venice and The Comedy of Errors of 
Shakespeare were also done into Telugu by Viresalingam. Viresalingam’s 
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Hariscandra, written in the eighties of the nineteenth century, is the first impor- 
tant original drama in Telugu. Two other dramas written before Harifcandra 
are Korada Ramachandra Kavi's Mafijari Madhukariyam (1860) and Vavilala 
Vasudeva Sastri's Nandakardjyam (1880). Although original in treatment, the 
last two were not successful on the stage. Most of the plays produced during 
the last few decades of the nineteenth century and the first half of the twentieth 
were based on mythological and historical themes. Written mostly for various 
dramatic associations, the plays of this period, with one or two exceptions, do 
not have much literary value. Quite a number of these plays, however, earned 
popularity with their audiences. Vedam Venkataraya Sastri's Pratáparudriyam 
(1897), Balijepalli Lakshmikantam's Harifcandra (1912), Kopparapu Subba 
Rao’s Roshanara (1921), Muttaraju Subba Rao’s Sri Krsna-tulábkáram (1922), 
and Gundimeda Venkata Subba Rao's Khilji-rajya-patanam (1931) are some of 
the popular plays of this period. Popular Bengali dramas like Candragupta, 
Shahjahan, and Durgádàsa by D. L. Roy were also translated into Telugu and 
found successful on the stage. Social plays came into vogue with Kanyá-fulkam 
of Gurajada Appa Rao. Kanthabharanam (1917) of Panuganti Lakshmi Nara- 
simha Rao and Tappevaridi (1929) of Pakala Venkata Rajamannar (b. 1901) 
became popular on the stage. Rajamannar wrote a number of one-act plays 
also, of which Deyydlu Lanká (1930) and Emi-magavélju (1947) deserve special 
notice. 

The period under review showed remarkable progress in essays, particularly 
in works of literary criticism. Although the honour of being the first essayist 
in Telugu goes to Samineni Muddu Narasimha Naidu for his Hitasüci (1862), 
a collection of eight essays, the essay in the modern sense started with Viresa- 
lingam. Essays on Telugu language and literature also began to appear in 
the late nineteenth century, but stalwarts in the field are mostly found during 
the period of renaissance. Among the most distinguished are: Veturi Prabhakara 
Sastri, Rallapali Anantakrishna Sarma, C. R. Reddi, Bhupati Lakshmi 
Narayana Rao, Nidadavolu Venkata Rao, Jonnalagadda Satyanarayana 
Murti, and G. V. Sitapati. 

The period of renaissance also witnessed the publication of some commend- 
able biographies and autobiographies. Biographical works were, however, 
written in the transition period, but most of them had little literary merit. 
Among the writers of biography the following deserve special mention: Vire- 
salingam, Vavilala Venkata Sivavadhani, K. V. Lakshmana Rao, Gorrepati 
Venkata Subbayya, and Swami Chirantanananda. The autobiography is 
entirely a new thing in Telugu literature, first attempted by Viresalingam in 
his Sviya Caritra (1910). In other domains of literature like history of literature 
and works on technical and scientific subjects, Telugu literature also made 
some progress during the period. 
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The literature produced in the post-Independence period is as prolific 
as it is diverse. The ‘progressive’ poets under the banner of 'Abhyudaya 
Racayitalu’ have provided speed and verve:to the ‘progressive movement’ 
led by ‘Sri Sri’. Anisetti Subba Rao, Bhagavatula Sankara Sastri (‘Arudra’), 
A. Somasundara, ,Gangineni, Rentala, and K. V. Ramana Reddi are the 
most distinguished representatives of the ‘progressive’ poetry in Telugu during 
the post-Independence era. A group of young writers known as ‘digambara’ 
poets emerged in the mid-sixties. They seem to echo the writings of the angry 
young men of the USA, England, and Calcutta. They entered the field with 
a bang, but the noise did not last long. With the beginning of the present 
decade, they are found to have identified themselves with the revolutionary 
group headed by ‘Sri Sri’, K. V. Ramana Reddi, and other veterans. Poets 
like Umamaheshwar, Srirangam Narayana Babu, and Pattabhi have made a 
mark by their revolt against Classical as well as Romantic poetry. C. Narayana 
Reddi and Dasarathi from Telahgàna have attempted in their poems to 
effect a reconciliation of the best aspects of the old and the new. Kundurti 
Anjaneyulu, D. B. Tilak, Aripirala Viswam, and Madiraju Ranga Rao have 
made successful experiments in vacana-kavità or free verse. Boyi Bhimanna’s 
poems show him as a vigorous romantic poet. The poems of “Bairagi’ strike a 
note of despair and pessimism peculiar to the post-War generations. Some 
of the stalwarts of the earlier generation like Viswanatha Satyanarayana, 
Rayaprolu Subba Rao, and Devulapalli Krishna Sastri have been found 
sufficiently active in the post-Independence period also. Viswanatha Satya- 
narayana, former Poet-laureate of Andhra Pradesh and a winner of the Jnan- 
pith Award (1970) for his magnum opus, Rámáyana-kalpavrksam, is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest poets of the Telugu country. A great scholar and a prolific 
writer of high order, Viswanatha has enriched Telugu literature since 1916. 
During the six decades of his literary activity he wielded his pen in an admir- 
able and amazing way. The literary output of Viswanatha, in variety and 
quality, is immense and unsurpassed by any modern writer. Author of thirty 
poems, twenty dramas, sixty novels, thirty-five short stories, ten works in 
Sanskrit, besides a good number of playlets, essays, translations, and critical 
introductions to literary works, Viswanatha will ever remain a source of inspira- 
tion to posterity. His inimitable style—vigorous and grand, sharp and robust— 
reflects his great personality. His writings project the glory of Indian heritage 
and culture in its manifold aspects. 

The traditional, descriptive, sentimental, and historical novel of the earlier 
generation gradually went out of fashion and new experiments were made 
which were based on realism and on theories of psycho-analysis and the *stream 
of consciousness’. Civaraku Migiledi (1952) of ‘Butci Babu’, Pandita Paramefoara 
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Sastri Vilunama (1961) of T. Gopichand, Alpajivt of Rachakonda Viswanatha 
Sastri, Asura-sandhyd of R. S. Sudharshanam, Ampasayya (1969) of ‘Navina’, 
and Kilu Bommalu (1960) of G. V. Krishna Rao are some of the striking speci- 
mens of the new novel in Telugu. A number of women novelists have made 
their presence felt in the recent years. Of them P. Sri Devi, 'Latà', M. Ranga- 
nayakamma, K. Kausalya Devi, V. Sita Devi, and D. Visalakshi deserve 
mention. The trends that characterize the new novel in Telugu mark the 
development of the short story also. 

The post-Independence Telugu literature has shown a remarkable progress 
in literary criticism. A. Ramapati Rao, N. Venkata Rao, K. V. N. Sastri, K. 
Kutumba Rao, P. Lakshmikantam, and Tirumala Ramachandra are some of 
the important scholars contributing to this field. Samagra Andhra-sáhityam in 
twelve volumes (1965-68) by ‘Arudra’ is an authentic history of Telugu litera- 
ture. D. V. Avadhani and K. Lakshmiranjanam have written shorter works 
on the subject. Essays, biographies, autobiographies, etc. in Telugu are not 
wanting either. The progress, however, is less striking than that in the fields 
of the novel and literary criticism. 

New plays with an ideological motivation made their appearance in the 
late forties and early fifties. Writers started using the medium of drama to 
propagate ‘progressive’ and constructive ideas, The divide-and-rule diplomacy 
of the British comes in for criticism in 7 Nàdu (1948) of Acharya Atreya and 
Eka Desam (1947) of K. Gopalaraya Sarma. The plays of Sunkara Satya- 
narayana (Bhümi-kosam, 1954) and Vasireddi Bhaskara Rao (Pothu Gadda, 
1953) are motivated by the principles of class conflict. The problems of the 
middle class are reflected in Atreya's Kappalu (1954), K. Gopalaraya Sarma's 
Nydyam (1947), and Pinisetti Srirama Murti's Atmiyulu (1956). There is an ele- 
ment of Ibsenesque satire in Kirtisesulu (1960) of B. Radhakrishna. Maro Mohenjo- 
Dàro (1970) of N. R. Nandi is one of the most significant plays published in the 
present decade. It ruthlessly criticizes the corruption rampant in high levels 
of the contemporary society. From the point of view of thematic presentation 
as well as artistic merit, the sophisticated one-act plays of V. R. Narla deserve 
special notice. The author’s approach to his themes is marked by what can 
be called social realism. 

In view of the substantially rich literary tradition since the early eleventh 
century and a fairly healthy literary output of the last three decades after 
Independence, one can easily visualize a glorious future for Telugu literature. 
From the age of Nannya till today there has not been any significant break 
in the literary tradition of Telugu. Important writers of the post-Independence 
period have a link with this tradition. At the same time they are dynamic 
and have a new awareness. That ensures a bright prospect for Telugu litera- 
ture. The future may add new chapters of spectacular activity to it. 
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THE BEGINNINGS 


RDU, one of the major modern Indian languages, had its beginnings 

during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries A.D. It developed a note- 
worthy literature first in the Deccan (sixteenth-seventeenth centuries) and 
then became established as a very important language of northern India with 
its centre in Delhi in the eighteenth century. A Persianized Turkish word, 
urdu originally meant ‘the camp of a Turkish army’. In India, the word means 
‘court’ or ‘camp’. Urdu was known in its initial stages as Hindi or the language 
of Hind or India, i.e. North India, and also as Hindawi or Hindwi, the language 
of Indians. It also acquired the name of Hindustani, first among the people 
of the Deccan, as a language different from Dakhni or its sister dialect in the 
Deccan. Its home districts are really in the present-day eastern Punjab and 
western U.P., and quite early it came under the influence of Punjabi and 
Braja-bhàsà. This language, as it was current in and around Delhi, mainly 
adopted the grammatical base of the East Punjab-Delhi speech, but came 
under the cultural influences of Persian in its vocabulary as well as its poetic 
nuances, Written in a script of Perso-Arabic pattern, which has been extended 
by adding new letters for its special Indian sounds, it is now spoken as their 
home language by a large number of people all over the country, particularly 
in the towns of North India; but a much larger number use it as a language of 
religion and culture. According to the 1971 Census, the number of the Urdu- 
speaking people of the country (i.e. those who have declared it as their mother 
tongue) is 28,600,428. Besides, there are some more million people in Pakistan 
and in the land of the Pakhtoons, who use it for literature as also in public 
life. 

Controversial as the nature and form of its early beginnings are, it is now 
usually accepted that trade and cultural relations between India and West 
Asia go back to several centuries before Islam and many Arabic and Persian 
words were in vogue in India. India's early contacts with Islam were not the 
result of political invasion as is usually thought; these came about in the course 
of trade and exchange of ideas between Indian and foreign mystics, Even 
before the Arab conquest of Sind, Muslim (Arab) traders and mystics had settled 
in large numbers in Malabar and other places. These early contacts also resulted 
in exchanges of ideas and vocabulary. There was, of course, the discovery of 
the conceptual identity between Islamic and Hindu mysticism, It may be 
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that the Hindu idea of Advaita, or the Reality as being One without a second, 
and the Islamic idea of Tawhid, or essential Unity of the Godhead, were 
very much similar. There was an ‘Aryanization’ of Islamic mysticism, on the 
other hand, by bringing to bear upon it the Vedantic concept of the identity 
of the human soul with the supreme Spirit. 

This intermixture of Islamic and Indian cultures possibly helped in the 
spread of Sufi ideology among the people of Sind, both Hindu and Muslim. 
But the emergence of Urdu as the most important vehicle of Islamic culture 
on the Indian scene was a later phenomenon. Muslim saints, mostly Iranian 
by birth and hence Aryan by stock, crossed over to India to spread a humani- 
tarian mysticism, and as this involved free and frank dialogue with the masses, 
they had to develop a mixed vehicle of intercoursc. As a matter of fact, all 
early specimens of Urdu go back to the writings and sayings of Muslim Sufi 
mystics. The Ghaznavid attacks (tenth-eleventh centuries) poured into India 
a large number of soldiers of Turkish, Persian, and Afghan origin. They settled 
down in the Punjab, around Delhi, and possibly in some areas of Gujarat. 
With the political stabilization of the Ghori and Slave dynasties, these strangers 
left their homelands for ever and began to look on India as their own country. 
Thus a slow but stcady process of cultural and linguistic admixture started, 
heralding a new era of synthesis of Arab vigour and spirit of inquiry with 
Iranian graces of life, art, and luxury, and Indian love for subjective idealism 
and genius for achieving unity in diversity. In this process of Indianization, 
a cross fertilization took place in the field of fine arts, philosophy, and other 
cultural subjects, which is symbolized by the music and poetic compositions 
of Amir Khusro (1254-1325) and the architecture of the Qutub Minar in Delhi 
and the Arhai-Din-ka Jhonpra at Ajmer. Some early Muslim writers in Apabh- 
rarnéa like Abdur Rahman (Addahamana), author of Sandefa-rdso, and Farid- 
uddin Shakarganj (1173-1266) of Pakputtan may be mentioned in this context. 
Khusro is the first poet to claim to have compiled a diwan or *book of verses' 
in Hindawi (as Urdu was then called). Most of the literary pieces attributed 
to him including the popular pahelis (riddles in verse) are, however, considered 
by some scholars as spurious. But Khusro is known to be the first India-born 
Persian poet to have gained reputation even in Persia. A genius in music, 
he was the originator of khayal and gawwali and many other forms of vocal and 
instrumenta] music in India. It is no wonder, therefore, that he wrote freely 
in Urdu. 

With the spread of the Sufis or Muslim mystics to far off places like Gujarat 
and the Deccan, this new Indian language also travelled to different corners 
of the country and accepted freely various regional and local influences, so 
much so that the incipient Urdu language with its literature was called Gujari, 
Dakhni, or Dehlavi according to the region concerned. This impact was further 
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stabilized by the conquest of Gujarat and the Deccan by Alauddin Khilji 
(1296-1316), and specially by the forcible mass exodus of the Delhi population 
to the Deccan at Mohammed Tughlaq's (1325-51) abortive bid to transfer 
his capital with most of its inhabitants to Devagiri (Daulatabad). The trend 
extended still further with the setting up of independent sultanates in the 
Deccan by various Muslim chiefs, with local support, on the ruins of the 
Bahmani kingdom established in the fourteenth century. Hence the first centres 
of Urdu literature grew up in Gujarat and the Deccan—a fact not so much 
indicative of political influences as of the popularization of the language by 
immigrants from the north and its subsequent adoption by large masses of 
the local population as an indigenous hnk language. The literary speech that 
developed in the south came to be known as Dakhni or Dakhni Urdu. 


EARLY URDU: LITERARY DEVELOPMENT IN GUJARAT AND THE DECCAN 


Almost the entire Urdu literature available in Gujarat is mystic in content 
and strongly resembles the devotional literature of Muslim mystics—Sheikh 
Bahauddin Bajan, Shah Ali Jiv Gamdhani, Qazi Mahmud Daryai, and Khub 
Mohammed Chishti being the pioneers. The same is true of the Dakhni litera- 
ture flourishing in the Bahmani kingdom where the first available Urdu 
treatise, Merajul Ashigin! (compiled in A.D. 1398), was written by the émigré 
Sufi saint from Delhi, Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz (d. 1442). This work is 
exclusively devoted to mystic interpretation of life and ethics. Contempora- 
neously was written Nizami Bidari's masnavt,? Kadam Rao Padam Rao, a love 
tale of a prince with an allegorical undercurrent. Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz 
is credited with the compilation of a large number of mystic treatises reaching, 
according to some, the imposing figure of 101. These deal with various aspects 
of esoteric experience and rituals almost always connected with folk-culture 
and tradition. Two noteworthy specimens are his Chakkinama and Shikarnama. 
The former is a poetic rendering of mystic thought into tunes popular with 
the rural womenfolk at the time of grinding corn, while the latter consists of 
prose riddles in the form of stories which call for mystic interpretation. The 
authenticity of these works has often been disputed, but that the author wrote 
in Dakhni Urdu, which was in vogue in those times, is beyond doubt. Judged 
by his treatises, Gesu Daraz may well be called the father of Urdu prose. 
The language shows even in its early stage remarkable directness, precision, 
and considerable fluency. Other early writers included Shah Miranji Shamsul 

1The extant version of Merajul Ashigin is now considered as spurious. 

*The masnavi may be broadly defined as a long narrative poem. Besides giving allegorical and 
ethical tales, masnavis have romance, war, mysticism, and religion as their major themes. Most of the 
masnavi romances bear the names of the lover and the beloved in their titles. These narrate contempo- 
rary events, tales taken from Indian and Persian folklore, and stories borrowed from classical epics in 
Persian. 
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Ushshaq (d. 1496) and his son Shah Burhanuddhin Janam (d. 1582). Gujarat 
had in the sixteenth century two great poets in this line, namely, Shah Ali 
Mohammed Jan Gamdhani (d. 1575) and Sheikh Khub Mohammed. The 
former was the author of a number of poems compiled as Fawahirul Asrar, 
while the latter composed Khub Tarang (1578). 

The point of royal patronage to Urdu literature has often been over- 
emphasized. But the fact remains that Urdu was not the court language of 
either the Bahmani rulers or of the kingdoms which emerged following the 
fall of the Bahmani dynasty. Nor.was it the language of the court of Delhi 
except for a very short period towards the end of Mogul rule in India. 
In fact, Urdu everywhere asserted itself on the strength of popularity with 
the masses, which helped it get recognition later from the aristocracy and the 
royalty. With the downfall of the Bahmanis, their kingdom broke up into 
five independent sultanates which were often at war with each other. These 
werc known as the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur, the Qutub Shahi dynasty 
of Golkonda, the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, the Imad Shahi 
dynasty of Berar, and the Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar. The first three devel- 
oped into major seats of the early Urdu literary tradition known as Dakhni. 
The literary pattern in Bijapur and Golkonda followed the lines with which 
we are familiar in modern Urdu. Bidar earned the distinction of being the 
homeland of Nizami, pioneer among the writers of masnavis which remained 
the dominant form of poctic expression. 

Practically all forms of Urdu poetry date back to the ezrly flowering of 
literature in the Deccan. The most significant among them are masnavis, the 
best specimens being Ibn Nishati's Phul-ban (1655), Nusrati’s Alinama, Wajhi's 
Qutub Mushtari (c. 1609), Ghawwasi’s Tutinama (1639) and Saiful Muluk-wa- 
Badiul-Famal (c. 1616), and Muqumi's Chandrabadan-wa- Mahiyar. We also have 
marsiyas or elegies (specimens of writings of Mirza, Seva, and Momin are 
extant) ; prose tales and allegories represented by Mulla Wajhi's masterpiece, 
Sab-ras (1634); and qasidas? in praisc of religious leaders, kings, and Amirs 
of the period. And, of course, there is ghazal or song, which found its main 
champions in Sultan Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah (1580-1611), Wali ( ? 1668- 
1741), and Sirajuddhin Siraj (1714-66). Quli Qutub Shah gave ghazal and 
other forms of his poetry a distinct local colour and a deep romantic flavour, 
while Wali and Siraj blazed a new trail by lending to the Urdu ghazal the 
grace and poetic elegance of the Persian masters. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1626) of Bijapur was a cultured man and a 
patron of arts like Sultan Quli Qutub Shah of Golkonda. The former’s work 
in Dakhni on music was known as Navrasnama. During the rule of Mohammed 


3 Dasida is a kind of ballad written in praise of some emperor or a great personality. The characters 
of gasida are fictitious. 
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Adil Shah (1626-56), a number of poetical works were produced which in- 
cluded Fathnama Nizam Shah by Hasan Shawqi, Khawarnama (1649) by Rustumi, 
and Bahram and Yusuf-u-Zulaikha (two romances of Persian origin) by Malik 
Khushnud. Nusrati, whose Alinama has already been referred to, belonged 
to the court of Ali Adil Shah II (1656-73). He composed a number of works 
including Gulshan-i-Ishg. Aurangzeb conquered the whole of Muslim Deccan 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, but verse-writing in Dakhni 
continued for some time more. There were several notable poets of Dakhni 
during his rule. The following among them deserve special mention: Shah 
Husain Zawqi (Mabapnama), Qazi Mohammed Bahri (Man-lagan), and 


Wali Vellori (Ratan-padam, a Deccani yersion of Malik Mohammed Jayasi’s 
Padmával). 


MIDDLE PERIOD: LITERARY DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH INDIAN URDU 


The Middle period of Urdu literature as a whole coincided with the carly 
period of literary development of Rekhta or what is called North Indian Urdu. 
This period started around 1700 and extended up to 1875. Even after the 
annexation of Golkonda and Bijapur to the Mogul empire by Aurangzeb in 
1687, not only did the literary development in Dakhni continue in southern 
areas but its impact was deeply felt in Delhi too, where a new literary idiom 
for this language gradually took shape. Special mention may bc made of the 
role of Wali and Siraj in popularizing this idiom in Dclhi. Employing this, 
Siraj wrote a large number of short poems and a romance known as Bustan- 
i-Khiyal. A new literary style thus made its influence felt on the North Indian 
scene, Earlier, some of the Mogul emperors arc known to have composed 
poems in Braja-bhasa; but from the end of the eighteenth century, the scions 
of the Mogul house turned to Urdu for their literary pursuits. In the meantime, 
the Indian poets who used to write Persian poetry had alrcady begun to write 
in Urdu from about the middle of this century, first with some degree of 
frivolity and then as a fashion. 

The first important poet of this category is Jafar Zatal, whose biting satires 
(written in a language full of deliberately distorted Arabic and Persian words, 
with a generous sprinkling of words from various Indian dialects) cost him 
his life when he wrote a sarcastic couplet on the enthronement of King 
Farrukhsiyar. He was followed by a number of other poets who wrote mainly 
in Persian, but took to Urdu poetry. The literary situation was stabilized in 
the age of King Mohammed Shah when a group of poets mainly writing in 
Urdu emerged, headed by Abru, Naji, Mazmun, Hatim, and others. This 
period was associated with the name of a genre of poetry known as eiham (poetry 
based on words of double meaning). Abru and others excelled in this form, 
which imparted to their poetry an added charm. 
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These pioneers were followed by literary giants: Mirza Mazhar of Delhi 
(1699-1781), Mir Taqi Mir of Agra (1720-1808), Mohammed Rafi Sauda 
(1730-80), and Mir Dard (1719-85). Against the backdrop of thc tottering 
Delhi empire under the telling blows of the invasions of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, these poets wrote their lyrics of love with its ecstasy 
and agony, and sang of humanism. Mir Taqi, the greatest ghazal writer in 
Urdu, set a new pattern of ghazal by giving it the simplicity of everyday speech 
and charging it with the depth of human emotions. Sauda, the greatest qasida 
and kajut writer, holds a mirror to his age, and in his tears and smiles one real- 
izes the turmoil undergone by the common man living in a period of great 
change. Mir Dard sought refuge in mysticism, but how sweet, refreshing, and 
tender is the poetry his mysticism evoked ! This period, in fact, set the entire 
tone of Urdu poetry, for it preferred pathos to joy, scepticism and free thinking 
to all kinds of dogmatism. Urdu poetry now preached sincerity and tolerance 
as the key-note of all understanding. Along with ghazal which dominated the 
scene, hajv, qasida, marsiya, masnavi, wasokht and shahr ashob* also gained 
currency side by side with prose writings as represented by Fazli’s Karbal- 
katha (1732). Almost contemporaneous with Mir Taqi, Nazir Akbarabadi 
(1740-1830) wrote his poems on themes of everyday life in a simple, lucid, 
and thought-provoking manner, thus giving Urdu poetry a real democratic 
look. His poems portray the life of the common man with an abandon and 
mundanc mysticism all his own, which remain unexcelled to this day. He 
wrote on some Hindu themes also, remarkable specimens of such works being 
on the festival of holi. His Banjaranama and Adminama are great poems by 
any standard. 

This golden period of Urdu poetry in Delhi was shortlived, for unsettled 
conditions prevailed forcing even Mir Taqi and Rafi Sauda to seek refuge 
in Oudh. This new centre of literary patronage, was relatively safe from the 
ravages of foreign conqucrors and local marauders. With the transfer of the 
capital of Oudh from Faizabad to Lucknow in the age of Nawab Asafuddaula 
(1775-97), a new era of literary patronage dawned, thus attracting a host 
of important poets, artists, and specialists from every field to Lucknow. In 
the early stages, Lucknow merely tried to maintain and copy the cultural 
and literary traditions set in Delhi. The first generation of Lucknow poets 
had come from Delhi and they were proud of this association. But even in 
their poetry, the affluence, grandeur, and sensuousness of Lucknow expressed 


‘A kind of poem, kaju has satire as its predominant element. 
sA popular form of Urdu poetry composed in praise of historical emperors and other characters of 


real life. 
*Shahr ashobs are poems of short length. Mir Taqi Mir and Rafi Sauda wrote some of their famous 


poems in this form, 
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themselves in a new vein, and this poetry thus departed from the pattern of 
Mir Taqi, Sauda, and Dard. Pathos and mysticism gave place to a quest for 
sensuous delight and romantic abandon as manifested in the poetry of Insha 
(d. 1817) and Jurat (d. 1810). Mushafi (1750-1824), however, was an excep- 
tion. Master of many languages and dialects, Insha wrote in Persian a gram- 
matical treatise on Urdu, and composed a work named Rani Ketaki-ki Kahani, 
using pure Hindi words, Besides wriüng lyrics and romances, Mushafi com- 
piled several tazkiras containing biographical notices of 300 poets. Later on, 
when under the British influence Nawab Ghaziuddin Hydar assumed the 
title of king, thus breaking thc ties of political subordination to Delhi, a new 
wave of literary autonomy led Nasikh (d. 1838) and others to emphasize 
artistic craftsmanship and linguistic purity as the criterion and tonc of poetry. 
Thus ghazal entered a path of artistic jugglery where graces of style held pre- 
dominance over the niceties of emotion, experience, and thought. Atish 
(d. 1847) and a few others, however, were not totally submerged in this artificc- 
ridden style. 

Despite the damage done to ghazal by revelry and abandon, Lucknow 
expanded the scope and variety of Urdu literature to a great extent and 
standardized the norm of the language. Marsiya touched a new high, and 
Anis (1802-74) and Dabir (1830-75) excelled in writing elegics. These poems 
combine the lyricism of ghazal, the vibrant power of the epic, and the pathos 
of the elegy. They are also marked by delightful characterization and powerful 
description of human relationships as well as scenes of the battleficld, homes, 
and deserts round about the plain of Karbala. These clegies narrate the story 
of the martyrdom of Husain, grandson of Prophet Mc yhammed, but the cultural 
atmosphere and details are of feudal Lucknow. 

The same is true of Urdu drama which aiso owes its carly beginnings to 
Lucknow. Nawal) Wajid Ali Shal's (deposed 1856) Radha-Kanhatya-ka Qissa, 
Amanat’s (1815-58) /ndar-sabha, and Madari Lal's Jndar-sabha, all were set 
against the background of Indo-lraniau culture. As regards masnavis, all the 
three outstanding specimens were written in Oudh. These are: Mir Hasan's 
(1736-86) Sahrul Bayam, Daya Shankar Nasim's Gulzar-i-Nasim, and Mirza 
Shauq's Zahr-i-Ishg. They narrate romantic cpisodes. The locale is always 
different, and mostly imaginery; but the characters along with their cultural 
bearings, thought-patterns, and values unmistakably bear the imprint of thc 
eighteenth-nineteenth century Indo-Muslim civilization that took shape in 
Lucknow. Again, wasokht, rekkta? (a form of poetry written by men cxpressing 
the emotions of women in their own colloquial speech), and prose tales, in 
particular, flowered during tle period. During the reign of Nasiruddin Hydar 


"Originally, the name of this form of Urdu poctry was rei. 
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(d. 1837), the printing press came to Lucknow. It helped the publication of 
books on social and physical sciences of the period. 

In 1800 the East India Company set up the Fort William College in Calcutta 
with a view to acquainting the British employees with the history, languages, 
and cultural traditions of India. To meet their educational needs, the college 
authorities under the direction of John Gilchrist supervised and encouraged 
the writing of Urdu books of historical tales and anecdotes in a simple, un- 
ornamental language. Mir Amman's Bagh-o-Bahar was a pioneering effort 
in this direction which was followed by similar works by other writers of the 
college such as Hydar Bakhsh Hydari, Sher Ali Afsos, Bhadur Ali Husaini, 
and Mirza Ali Lutf. Written as it was in colloquial unornamental prose, 
Bagh-o-Bahar set a new style in Urdu prose and also evoked strong reaction in 
Lucknow where Rajab Ali Beg Surur (d. 1868) wrote his Fasana-i-Ajaib in 
ornamental style and ridiculed Amman's claims of writing chaste and standard 
Urdu. But the wind of change had already set in. The British administration 
under the acgis of the East India Company had started a process of social 
transformation with the introduction of the postal system, press facilities, 
railways, and other transport arrangements backed up by a network of schools, 
colleges, and missionary centres. Delhi College, founded in 1825, accelerated 
the process by awakening a spirit of inquiry in educated young men and 
women. The Delhi of the last Mogul emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar (deposed 
1857), was influenced by the novel concepts introduced by the teachers of 
Delhi College which combined the old educational pattern and syllabi with 
new modes of thought in such subjects as history, geography, and the elements 
of the physical sciences. Master Ramchandra began translating books on 
mathematics, geometry, and various other sciences, and edited journals carrying 
articles on social and literary reform written in lucid and popular Urdu 
prosc. Pyare Lal Ashob and other teachers brought about a new awareness 
in their pupils included among whom were promising young men like Nazir 
Ahmad (1831-1912), first Urdu novelist, Zakaullah (d. 1910), first Urdu 
historian, and Mohammed Husain Azad (1829-1910), first literary historian 
and critic in the language. 


GHALIB, MUMIN, AND ZAUQ 


The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the emergence of Mirza 
Asadullah Khan Ghalib (1797-1869) whose shadow along with that of his 
two contemporary poets, Mumin Khan Mumin (1800-1851) and Ibrahim 
Zauq (1789-1854), loomed large on the literary horizon. Ghalib wove the 
profound philosophical truth of his age into the rich tapestry of poetic tradi- 
tion, drawing profusely from his deep awareness of Persian poetic craftsman- 
ship. His broad humanism, radiant scepticism, faith in the spirit of free inquiry, 
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and attempt to substitute thought as the main plank of poetic art in place of 
artifice or sensuous delight—all these along with his freshness of diction, wit, 
imagery, and iconoclasm go to make him the most popular and powerful 
Urdu poet of all times. Author of ghazals, gasidas, and masnavis, Mumin was 
also a great scholar. Zauq, court poet of Bahadur Shah,® wrote fluent and 
lucid poetry and made a mark as the best gastda writer after Sauda. But his 
contribution was mainly in the realm of simplicity of diction and lucidity of 
expression, while Mumin cxcelled in the use of suggestion through oblique 
modes of expression. — 


MODERN PERIOD 


The Aligarh movement started by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98) for 
social, cultural, and literary reform laid the foundations of the Modern period 
of Urdu literature which commenced around 1875. This reformist movement 
had a sustained influence on the character of Urdu literature after 1875, which 
continued in a positive manner for more than three decades. Through the 
journals Tahzibul Akhlag (The Social Reformer) and Aligarh Institute Gazette, 
Sir Syed Ahmad preached the gospel of rationalism and social change. To 
him literature.was the vehicle of such reform and his efforts to fashion Urdu 
literary norms on Western (particulary Victorian) patterns bore fruit. In 
the first instance, it immensely widened the scope of, and gave variety to, 
literary forms. Urdu prose, which was mainly confined to some mystical 
allegories, tales, letters, and informative literature, blossomed into essay, 
criticism, biography, travelogue, novel, and many other forms. In poetry, the 
current desire for social change brought into being in 1874 a new form called 
nazm—a compact poem with a central idea worked out in various stages. 
As against ghazal, this form laid stress on ideas of definite social significance, 
and the zest for reforms substituted both sensuous romance and poetic artistry, 
The range of marsiya was widened to include all sorts of personal elegics which 
could easily be turned into poetic essays on heroes and their exemplary qualitics. 
A product of this wave was Altaf Husain Hali (1837-1914) whose elegies on 
Ghalib and long poem entitled Maddo-7azr-i-Islam set a tradition without 
which the great poetry of Iqbal would have been inconceivable. Hali's works 
include Barkharut, Ummeed, and Insaf, which represent a novel trend in Urdu 
poetry. 

Urdu prose is associated with many a mastermind. Although Ghalib had 
to his credit letters written in simple lucid prose, Sir Syed Ahmad was un- 
doubtedly the pioneer of modern Urdu prose. Besides being lucid, his prose 
was remarkable for its compactness. Hali, though primarily a poet, also wrote 
three important biographies in his inimitable style and dilated on important 


3Patron of Urdu literature, Emperor Bahadur Shah was himself a poct of considerable merit. 
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problems of literary criticism, thus becoming the first significant Urdu critic. 
A Muslim rationalist by conviction, he wrote with a broad vision and sympathy. 
Of the notable prose writers after 1875, Shibli Numani (1857-1914), historian 
and essayist, wrote extensively. His biographies of many kings and caliphs, 
poets, and scholars set a new pattern of writing, Straf-un-Nabi (Life of the 
Prophet) being his most significant contribution. He excelled as a literary 
historian in his Shir-ul-Ajam (History of Persian Literature) and as a literary 
critic in his Miwazina-i-Anis-o-Dabir. Nazir Ahmad wrote novels portraying 
the tension caused by the changed conditions of life and the consequent need 
for adaptation and compromise felt specially by the Muslim middle classes. 
He pleaded for education and trade as the main instruments of social emanci- 
pation and reform. His Taubat-un-Nasuh, Mirat-ul-Urus, Banat-un-Nash, Fasana- 
i-Mubtala, and Ibn-ul-Wagt are mirrors of social conditions of the period. A 
host of other important writers—Mohsinul Mulk, Viqarul Mulk, Chiragh Ali, 
and Syed Ali Bilgrami—enriched the prose style and also made significant 
contributions to various fields of knowledge. 

In poetry, however, the old pattern prevailed for some time. Rampur and 
Hyderabad soon developed as important centres of traditional poetry. Mirza 
Dagh (1831-1905), Amir Minai (1828-1900), Zamin Ali Jalal (d. 1910), and 
Amirullah Taslim imparted to ghazal lucidity, sensuousness, and craftsmanship, 
though not greatness or sublimity. The situation created by the Western impact 
and symbolized by the emergence of new forms and growing emphasis on 
social reform and rationalism continued till 1914. There were attempts at 
writing blank verse by Mohammed Husain Azad (d. 1910), Sharar, and 
Ismail Muruthi (d. 1917). The main poetic achievement of the first few decades 
of the present century was embodied in the writings of Akbar (1846-1921), 
poet-philosopher Iqbal (1875-1937), and Brij Narain Chakbast (1882-1926). 
With a remarkable flair for extempore composition of piquant, satiric, and 
humorous verses, Akbar ridiculed in his own inimitable way the intellectual 
and cultural slavery to the West and pleaded for the re-discovery of our noble 
heritage. Chakbast, who wrote patriotic poetry, died young. His main contri- 
butions were the poems based on certain episodes in the Rémdyana as also the 
elegies written on the death of national leaders, which gave a new dimension 
to the genre. 


IQBAL, PREM CHAND, AND OTHERS 


The appearance of Iqbal on the Urdu literary scene was an event ot out- 
standing importance. Iqbal’s poetry reflected the spirit of the age and shaped 
the course of Urdu literature till about the middle of the present century. He 
began with poems of patriotic overtones. Mention may, in this connexion, be 
made of his famous patriotic song Sarejahanse accha Hindustan hamara (The finest 
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country in the world is our India). He, however, soon outgrew the narrow alle- 
giance to nationalism and preached a new gospel of internationalism and uni- 
versal brotherhood. Jnsan-al-Kamil (Quest for the Perfect Man) contains the 
sum of Iqbal's life and philosophy recorded in exquisite poetry. Contrary to the 
mystic overtones of Urdu and Persian poets, he opposed the annihilation of 
‘Self? and pleaded for its development and sublimation in communion with 
the ‘Social Ego’. His poetic genius transformed the niceties of his philosophy 
of Self into radiant, living poetry through which he aimed at harmonizing the 
vigour, ambition, and devotion to work as manifested in the materialistic cul- 
ture of the West and the spiritualism and morality-oriented culture of the East. 
And yet he is no moralist or demagogue. His poetry aims at a synthesis of 
ishq (emotion) and aql (reason), and dreams of emergence of the ‘Superman’ 
who could combine in him the virtues of the East and the West. His greatest 
achievement was to lend a completely novel thought-structure to Urdu poetry 
and widen the significance of the various familiar symbols and allusions. 

During the years between the two World Wars, India was ablaze with the 
political struggle for freedom. Urdu literature was one of the torch-bearers of 
this awakening. From the grand old days of the famous journal, the Awadh 
Punch of Lucknow, which was a great champion of nationalism, a host of writers 
including poets, novelists, dramatists, and journalists had been writing about 
this urge and had suffered for it. Among them were such prominent Urdu 
writers as Hasrat Mohani, Mohammed Ali, Zafar Ali Khan, Abul Kalam Azad, 
Lajpat Rai, and Prem Chand (1880-1936). 

Urdu fiction after Nazir Ahmad took great strides towards maturity. Ratan 
Nath Sarshar's (d. 1902) Fasana-i-Azad in four bulky volumes portrayed the life 
and characters of Lucknow against the background of a fading culture on a 
canvas compelling comparison with Balzac and Cervantes. His satirical charac- 
terization of Khoji remains to this day a masterpiece. Mirza Mohammed Hadi 
Ruswa’s Umrao Jan Ada, apparently the story of a fallen woman, introduces 
psychological conflict for the first time in Urdu fiction and through her split 
personality unfolds the ecstasy and agony of feudal Lucknow. Inspired by 
Scott, Abdul Halim Sharar (d. 1926) wrote dozen of popular historical novels, 
thus recreating the glorious past of the early Arab, Turkish, and West Asian 
Muslim rulers. Malik Aziz Varjina and Mansur-Mohana are two of his well- 
known Scott-inspired novels. The former is a tale of the Crusades, while the 
latter is written against the background of Sultan Mahmud's conquests. His 
best work of this genre is Firdaus-i-Barin, which narrates a romantic episode 
against the backdrop of the medieval conspiracies of the Alqaramita and the 
Assassins in Iraq and Syria. 

Prem Chand, who wrote first in Urdu and later in Hindi, introduced the 
theme of rural life and the exploited classes in the Urdu novel. Fired by the 
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idealism of Gandhi and later on inspired by Marxist thought, his ardent huma- 
nism and revolutionary zeal found expression in his novels which give a vivid 
portrayal of the anguish of the have-nots. The life of the rural people of his time 
has been depicted with sympathy and ardour in his masterpiece, Gaudan. His 
Maidan-e-Amal and Gosha-i- Afiyat are two remarkable novels. Prem Chand also 
introduced the short story in Urdu literature, mainly on the pattern of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore and Sarat Chandra Chatterjee. In this respect, Prem Chand 
was particularly inspired by Tagore's literary style. His short stories proved 
gems of creative art and made a great impact on modern Urdu literature. The 
short story became very popular as a literary form in Urdu—so much so that it 
soon overshadowed the novel and drama, and has remained in that position 
of pre-eminence till recent times. A remarkable blend of art with life, Prem 
Chand's Kafan, one of his finest pieces, proved a turning point in the history of 
the Urdu short story. 

The beginnings of Urdu drama can be traced to 1846, and by 1930 it had 
struck roots at the box office. It had, however, yet to get literary recognition. 
The Zndar-sabha type of drama gained currency and soon after, Parsi Theatre 
Companies of Bombay staged Jndar-sabha and a number of other Urdu plays 
specially written for them with high-sounding poctic diction and a generous 
sprinkling of dance sequences and songs. Shakespeare was translated and 
adapted to Indian conditions. Mythological tales were also remodelled, mas- 
navis dramatized, and original plays written with conventional morality always 
in the background. Agha Hashr transformed the entire technique of script- 
writing, which necessitated a new style of acting and delivery of dialogue. With 
the advent of the cinema, the stage drama declined, but the published plays 
now manifested more freedom and variety. Realism with psychological conflict 
and political and social tensions found its way into Urdu drama, as reflected 
in the plays of Abid Husain and Mohammed Mujib. The best specimen of this 
type is Imtaz Ali Taj's Anarkali. 

Urdu literature since the thirties of the century gained both in variety 
and richness. The influence of the Romantics, the Freudians, and the Marxists 
was particularly marked. Thanks to the influence of the Romantics, prose 
tended to be tender, ornate, and even sentimental. Women came to be the 
new goddess, and love the main theme. The ‘progressive’ writers’ movement, 
started in 1936, brought about a change and shifted the emphasis to social 
realism. While the authors’ approach to the problems of life generally became 
objective, many of them began writing with a purpose. This ‘progressive’ or 
modern attitude is reflected in poems, novels, short stories, and essays written 
till the early fifties, In the early stages of the ‘progressive’ writers’ movement, 
iconoclasts as well as nihilists joined it. They experimented with new literary 
forms and techniques, wrote openly about sex in social Jife and revolution in the 
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political sphere, and introduced free and blank verse as media of poetic expres- 
sion. Alongside this, the traditional ghazal developed in a novel way in the 
hands of Hasrat, Asghar, Fani, Jigar, Yagana, Firaq, and Faiz, each one of 
whom gave to the form a deeper significance and a wider orientation. There 
were some novelists of note who included Ismat Chugtai, Krishen Chander 
(d. 1977), Rajinder Singh Bedi, Hayatullah Ansari, Aziz Ahmad, Qurratul Ain 
Haidar, and Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. The first four also excelled in short stories. 
Among other short story writers of the period Saadat Hasan Manto and Bal- 
want Singh deserve special mention. Their stories cover a wide field and re- 
present variety in style and mode of depiction. In the sphere of critical writing 
stand out such names as Abdul Haq, Hamid Hasan Qadri, Niaz Fatehpuri, 
Firaq, Sajjad Zaheer, and Masud Husain Rizvi. 


POST-INDEPENDENCE URDU LITERATURE 


Urdu literature since Independence reflected nostalgia, protest, and disil- 
lusionment in quick succession. The first was a hangover of Partition and dis- 
cernible during the period from 1947 to 1953. Haunted by the memories of the 
communal riots that came in the wake of Partition, yet unable to forget the past, 
Urdu writers were preoccupied with the theme of senseless killings and a passion 
for nostalgia portraying the days that were no more. Some of the writers cap- 
tured in their stories and poems the diversity of Indian culture and the sad 
decline of its old values, while another group was sceptical about the genuine- 
ness of the independence. Protest and a yearning for revolution marked the wri- 
tings of the authors of this group which was active for a decade. Their social 
commitments were obvious. Among them were the poets like Sardar Ali Jafari, 
Kaifi Azmi, Majaz, Jazbi, Parvez Sahidi, and Makhdum Mohiuddin, and the 
short story writers like Krishen Chander, Ismat Chugtai, Rajinder Singh Bedi, 
and Mahinder Nath. The important story writers chiefly dealt with communal 
riots, revolutionary movements, and nostalgic themes in their works during the 
first two literary phases after Independence. Krishen Chander’s Hum Wahshi 
Hain and Mahalaksmi-ka Phul, Ismat Chugtai’s Jaren, and Rajinder Singh Bedi's 
Lajwanti may be mentioned in this connexion. Theirs was a literature directly 
addressed to the people and easily intelligible to the masses. A significant change 
in poetic technique was noticed in the use of ornamental blank verse for socially 
significant themes by Sardar Ali Jafari. 

Around the sixties, it was clear to the committed writers that the revolution 
they had been looking forward to was no more on the horizon. Humanism now 
became their main theme. In his ghazals, Majrooh attempted to depict the 
plight of the people and the political conditions of the country, and at times suc- 
ceeded in giving new dimensions to the age-old symbolism of this conventional 
form. Jigar’s ghazals of this period bore testimony to his broad sensibility and 
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deep humanism. Later, Parvez Shahidi, Jan Nisar Akhtar, Khurshid Ahmad 
Jami, Khalilur Rahman Azmi, Shahab, and others tried to weave philosophical 
thought into the subtle and tender tones of ghazal. When the hopes of revolution 
had been shattered, most writers took to romantic themes. Qurratul Ain 
Haidar’s Sita-haran and Hayatullah Ansari’s Shikasta Kangure are two exam- 
ples of this kind of story-writing. The technique of the short story gradually 
underwent a change. The ‘stream of consciousness’ technique became popular 
and indirect description of events gained supremacy over other forms. Haidar 
employed the ‘stream of consciousness’ technique with some success in the 
two novels, Mere Bhi Sanam Khaney and Safina-e-Ghame Dil. Aag-ka Darya 
is a remarkable novel in which the writer treats ‘Time’ as the central 
character. Hayatullah Ansari’s Lahoo-ke Phul concerns itself chiefly with the 
historical perspective of the Indian Sub-continent. Qazi Abdus Sattar’s Shab 
Gudeeda is another significant novel in which the decline and fall of the feudal 
order have been depicted against the background of the changing rural life of 
Uttar Pradesh. His characters speak their own dialects. 

In the field of drama some new attempts were made, noteworthy among 
them being Mohammed Mujib's Azamaish and Habib Tanvir’s Agra Bazar. 
A number of full-length plays were published during the post-Independence 
period including Dude Charag-e-Mafil by Rafia Sultana, Ghalib by Manju Qamar 
Yadullahi, and Kohre-ka Chand by Mohammed Hasan. R. S. Sharma isa noted 
writer of one-act plays, whose Dushman appeared in book form during the 
period. 

Satire and humour have been a forte of Urdu writers for quite a long time. 
During the last three decades some authors including Kanhaiyalal Kapur and 
Rashid Ahmad Siddiqi wrote a number of humorous articles and sketches. 
Among the other humorists Fikr Tonsvi, Yusuf Nazim, and Mujtuba Husain 
deserve mention. Some notable works of literary criticism belong to this 
period. Ehetesham Husain's discourse on Ghalib, Mumtaz Husain’s analysis 
of classical literature, Firaq Gorakhpuri’s Andaze, and the works of Majnoon 
Gorakhpuri and Kaleemuddin Ahmad bear witness to the significant critical 
activity of the period. Rashid Ahmad Siddiqi’s critical essays also deserve 
notice. 

The development in Urdu literature produced in Pakistan has been left out 
in the present survey. Urdu has not secured statutory recognition as a regional 
language in India. Nevertheless, its literature during the last thirty years has 
considerably enriched itself and kept pace to a certain extent with the realities 
of modern times. The Urdu literature of today presents a picture of hope. It also 
faces a challenge. The future of Urdu literature lies in the balance, for much 
depends upon whether it can succeed in fulfilling the requirements of the new 
age. 
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ADIVASI LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES OF INDIA 


| food racio-linguistic groups have met and flourished in India from time 
immemorial. These are known as the Sino-Tibetan (or Mongoloid), the 
Austric, the Dravidian, and the Aryan. Compared with the Aryan and 
Dravidian languages, those of the Sino-Tibetan (excepting Manipuri) and 
Austric groups prevalent in India were in a backward state for a long time, 
as the speakers of these were in a sort of primitive condition in their way of life. 
They had, however, a kind of village or folk culture. A slight modicum of folk- 
literature—of songs, tales, legends, and traditions—developed in these lan- 
guages. But these were never written down as the languages lacked any system 
of writing, which the Aryan and Dravidian possessed from very early times. 

A serious study of the backward Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages began 
only during the middle of the nineteenth century when Kuropean scholars took 
up the job in right earnest. European Christian missionaries of various de- 
nominations also began to study these languages and take in hand the prepara- 
tion of a Christian literature (both of translations from the Bible and other 
sacred Christian literature, and of original compositions to a small extent) for 
the purpose of proselytization. These non-developed languages without any 
old literature, however, are now fast growing as the languages of groups of 
people who are becoming self-conscious, As a result, we have during the twen- 
tieth century the beginnings of a kind of literature in some of the more important 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages which so long had no literature to boast of. 
The purpose of this article is to present a brief survey of the literatures in the 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric languages of India as well as a short account of the 
Dravidian ádivdsi languages of this country.* 


SINO-TIBETAN FAMILY 


The Sino-Tibetan or Mongoloid speech-family extends over a very wide 
field in Central, Southern, and Eastern Asia. The area of the spread of 
Sino-Tibetan speeches in India is also considerably vast. Covering the Hima- 
layan slopes, it stretches all over the sub-Himalayan tracts (particularly including 


1Tt has been suggested by some that over and above these four groups, there might have been one 
or two more—there seems to be some evidence from linguistics for this idea. But nothing definitely has 
yet been established, and wé are quite content to look upon these four groups as the basic ones in the 
Indian scene. 

*The literatures in the major Indian languages which developed through Aryan and Dravidian 
speeches have been dealt with in the threc preceding parts of this volume. 
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North Bihar, North Bengal, parts of East Bengal, and Assam reaching up to 
its southernmost portions) and the north-eastern frontiers of the country. 
Speakers of the Sino-Tibetan languages of Mongoloid origin are considered 
to have penetrated the Indian frontiers before the advent of the Aryans into 
India. They have been referred to in the oldest Sanskrit literature as Kirátas. 
The original Sino-Tibetan speech had as its nidus, or area of characterization, 
the head-waters of the Hwang-Ho or Yellow River to the north-east of China. 
Here the original Sino-Tibetan speech, the ultimate source of Chinese (Ancient 
Chinese and its various modern forms), Tibetan, and Burmese, and possibly 
also Siamese, had taken its form at least 3,000 years before Christ.* The lan- 
guages, namely, Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, and Tibetan have advanced 
literatures. The first three definitely do not belong to India. Nor does Tibetan, 
strictly speaking. But a number of important numerically strong dialects of 
Tibetan like Den-jong-ke or Sikkimese, Lho-ke or Bhutanese (also Bhutani or 
Bhotia), Balti, Sherpa, Lahuli, and Ladakhi are current within the boundaries 
of India. Although these dialects are recent arrivals in India, they are none 
the less counted as languages of the country. There is, however, not much 
original literature in fhem (including even Den-jong-ke and Lho-ke, the most 
important of the group). The people speaking these dialects generally study 
Tibetan, particularly the classical form of it. The large number of Tibetan 
refugees who have come over to India after the Chinese take-over of Tibet 
also speak and study Tibetan. Although the influence of Buddhism in the 
evolution of Tibetan literature is quite properly within the purview of Indian 
studies, Tibetan literature as such cannot be considered as part of Indian litera- 
ture. 

The Sino-Tibetan family of languages is broadly divided into two main 
branches, Siamese-Chinese and Tibeto-Burman. With the exception of Ahom 
(now entirely extinct) and Khamti (represented by a very meagre number of 
speakers) of the Tai (or Thai) group of speeches belonging to the Siamese- 
Chinese sub-family, all the languages spoken by Sino-Tibetans in India belong 
to the Tibeto-Burman branch. Ahom was current in Assam in the past. It used 
to be spoken by the Ahom conquerors of Assam. But by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it had died out. The Ahoms have finally become 
Hindus, but some of the priests of their old religion have kept up some traces 
of the old pre-Hindu Ahom religion. The Ahoms brought their own system of 
writing from North Burma. This writing was ultimately of Indian origin, and 

3 At present there is some diversity of opinion regarding the place of Siamese within this family. 
Some modern scholars think that Siamese is not really a member of this family, but a language of 
another family of speeches known as the Kadai (this now includes a few insignificant dialects 
of South China and Hainan Island as well as Indo-China, and it appears to be connected with the 
Malayo-Polynesian speeches of the Austric family) which has been most profoundly influenced by the 
Sino-Tibetan. 
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there are manuscripts in the Ahom language in this alphabet. Old Ahom coins 
of Assam have legends in the Ahom language in this script. The Ahom people 
had a great historical sense. The Modern Assamese word for ‘history’ is burañji 
which is an Ahom word—the Sanskrit word itihdsa is not so current. Some of 
the Ahom burafjis have been published by the British Government, and one may 
particularly mention an important Ahom history of Assam printed in the Ahom 
character with an English translation by Rai Bahadur Golap Chandra Barua, 
published in 1903. Since the Alom speech is now extinct, only some old men 
here and there keeping up a smattering knowledge of a few Ahom words and 
phrases, it has ceased to have any literary development. 

Tibeto-Burman languages of India have been broadly divided into the 
following four groups, viz. Tibetan, Himalayan, North-East Frontier, and 
Assam-Burmesc. The Tibetan group has already been discussed. In the 1961 
Census, however, ‘Bhotia’ was preferred as a more acceptable nomenclature 
for the group of these speeches within Indian borders, as Tibetan refers more 
pointediy to the territory outside India. Speeches of the Himalayan group are 
spoken along the tracts to the south of the Himalayas from Himachal Pradesh 
in the west to the western borders of Bhutan in the cast, They are further divided 
into two sub-groups, Pronominalized and non-Pronominalized. The speeches 
of the Pronominalized sub-group have shown evidence of Austric contact and 
influence in their present structure. Most of the speeches of the Himalayan 
group are represented by a verv small number of speakers within the Indian 
borders. Kanauri and Limbu belonging to the Provominalized sub-group are 
numerically the more dominant languages of the Himalayan group. The 
North-East Frontier group (known also ts the North Assam group) includes a 
number of languages prevalent in the north-eastern frontiers of the country. 
Some important languages of the group are Abor (Adi), Miri, Aka, Dafla, 
and Mishmi. The Assam Burmese group is the most important of the four 
Tibeto-Burman groups of speeches of India, numerically as well as culturally. 
It has four main sub-groups, viz. Knki-Chin, Mikir, Bodo, and Naga. Besides 
these, there are a few more found within the Indian borders, the speakers of 
which are, however, very small iu number. They arc, for instance, Singhpho of 
Assam and Mogh of Tripura. ‘The former belongs to the Kachin group of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family, a greater spread of whichis found in Burma, and the 
latter is grouped under Arakanese included iu the Burma group of Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family. Except Maniputi, which belongs to the Kuki-Chin sub- 
group, none out of the quite large number of dialects of the Tibeto-Burman 
group has important literature. The other languages, until recently, possessed 
no written literature. They had only some songs and poems, religious and other- 
wise, and some folk-tales, stories, and legends in prosc, all current orally. The 
modern literature which had started under European and Christian inspiration 
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is not as yet of any value. Beyond the boundaries of India, Newari of Nepal, 
however, presents an important Himalayan (Pure or non-Pronominalized) 
form of the Tibeto-Burman family of speeches. It shows a fairly old tradition of 
high literary development. Although primarily a spoken language of Nepal, a 
very meagre number of its speakers are also found in India—in Sikkim, West 
Bengal, Mahàrágtra, and Bihar. Let us now discuss a few important languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman sub-fgmily current in India. 


KUKI-CHIN GROUP : MANIPURI (MEITHEI) 


Manipuri or Meithei is the official language of the State of Manipur. 
It is, according to the 1971 Census, spoken by more than seven lakh people. 
Manipuri is the most important of the Tibeto-Burman languages, and in litera- 
ture certainly of much greater importance than Newari of Nepal. For quite a 
long time it has been recognized by the University of Calcutta and was given a 
place in the curriculum of the university from the Matriculation to the Degree 
level, Pass and Honours. The same recognition has been given to it by the 
University of Gauhati. This testifies to the important status of Manipuri as a 
language of study and culture. Manipuri is now written in the Bengali-Assa- 
mese script. It is virtually the Bengali script, with one letter recently taken 
over from Assamese—the letter for w. Manipuri had quite a separate alphabet 
of its own, which is found in old manuscripts, and it has also been put in type. 
But books are no longer printed in this old Manipuri script, the study of which 
has become a specialized subject for scholars and experts. From the time of 
King Gharib Newaz Singh (1709-48) of Manipur, the Manipuri people, through 
the influence of the Bengali Vaisnavas of the Caitanya school from Navadvipa 
and Sylhet, accepted for their language (c. 1740) the Bengali script which has 
now become fully established. This has enabled Manipuri to come in intimate 
touch with Bengali as well as Sanskrit literatures. There is an attempt on the 
part of a small number of Manipuri patriots to revive the use of the old 
Manipuri script. But as it is a rather complicated system of writing, it does not 
seem to receive much support from the people. 


EARLY MANIPURI LITERATURE 


The Manipuris, a Meithei people, became Hindus at least 2,000 years ago; 
and in Manipur chronicles, which are mostly preserved in the Old Manipuri 
language and in the older script, we have a fairly detailed history of the Mani- 
puri kings and their Hindu background. But early Manipuri literature prior to 
the middle of the eighteenth century is more or less a sealed book to the Mani- 
puri public. Only Manipuri scholars who specialize in the language know 
about this speech, the vocabulary of which is now quite archaic and 
different from Modern Manipuri. There are books like Numit-kdppd, narrating 
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some old Manipuri legends, and there is a rich literature of chronicles as well 
as works on the movements of the tribes in Manipur which are all preserved in 
the Old Manipuri language.‘ The beginnings of this Old Manipuri literature 
may go back to 1,500 years or even 2,000 years from now. The late Yumajao 
Singh thought that Poireiton Khunthok, a prose work describing the settlement 
of some Meithei tribes, is the oldest work in Manipuri going back to the third 
century A.D. It is said that there is a copper-plate inscription of King Khong- 
tekcà, invoking Sri Hari (i.e. Visnu with Laksmi), Siva, and Devi, dating from 
c. A.D. 790. But that is problematical, as the king is said to have ruled the 
Meitheis from A.D. 763 to 773. A rich literary tradition is said to have existed 
during the closing centuries of the first millennium of the Christian era. Cetthdrol 
Kumbábà is one of the oldest Manipuri court chronicles (Kumbébd—kum means 
‘year’, now obsolete, and badd or pábà means ‘accounts’). This gives a tradi- 
tional history of Manipur from the second century A.D. onwards. 

This early Manipuri literature, elthough fairly extensive, has not yet been 
scientifically studied, and we are not sure about the dates when the individual 
works, as available now, were first written or compiled.5 But we know that the 
sixteenth century was a great period for the development of Manipuri prose 
literature of histories and chronicles. Nugbán Pombi Luváobá narrates the legend- 
ary history of the hero, after whom the book is named, and of his beloved 
wife Koubru Namino. This legend relates the story of the restoration to life of 
Koubru, the gods being moved by the love of the husband for his departed wife. 
Leithak Leikháron gives an account of the Manipuri story of Creation. This 
book deals with the history of the Meithei gods and goddesses, and the songs 
and dances connected with them. Certain portions of this distinctive 
work contain lists of the Pathan kings of Bengal, which show that it is 
rather late in origin. Kdinarol gives us a collection of some romantic 
and heroic stories of ancient Manipur. The ‘National Romantic Legend 
of Manipur’, the great love story of Prince Khamba and Princess Thoibi, 
which, after a happy union of the two lovers, ended in a tragedy, 
began to be treated in Old Meithei ballads from the middle of the twelfth 
century. The lovers lived about A.D. 1130 during the rule of King Loyàmba. 
These ballads used to be sung by wandering minstrels to the accompaniment of 
the one-stringed fiddle called the pend, and this old body of romantic ballads 
was later treated into the great epic romance, Khambd- 7 hoibi Seireng, of 34,000 
lines by a modern Meithei poet, Hijom Anganghal Singh, about 1940. Niig- 


t The Manipuri Sahitya Parishad and some individual scholars are doing very valuable work in 
bringing out editions of these books in the current Bengali-Assamese script with translations or notes 


in Modern Manipuri. 
5As a preliminary step, however, full lists of these books of early Manipuri are being prepared and 


published by Manipuri scholars. 
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thauron Lambubd is a historical work giving an account of the military expansions 
of the kings of Manipur. It is in a way a book which supplements Ceithárol 
Kumbabé. A most interesting work is the romantic tale of Prince Norhpokning- 
thau and Princess Panthoibi, daughter of King Cing Ningthau. They fell 
violently in love with each other, and although Panthoibi was later on married 
to a chief named Khābā, her husband was frightened of her, and never dared 
approach her. The lovers mact, but their career was cut short. This story has 
been sublimated as a rcligious myth. The hero was considered to be an incar- 
nation of Siva, and Panthoibi was Parvati incarnate, and it was a case of para- 
kiya love as between Krsna and Radha which is a very vital mystico-philosophi- 
cal doctrine with the Gaudiya Vaisnavism of Navadvipa, which again is the 
accepted form of Vaisnavism in Manipur. This work in Old Manipuri, of 
unknown date, has been published with translation in Modern Manipuri. 
There are similar other books in Manipuri which mostly go back to the times 
before the beginning of the Gaudiya Vaisnava influence from Bengal and the 
influence from North India through the Ramanandi sádhu missionaries, from 
the early eighteenth century. 

A new period began in the history of Manipur as well as of Manipuri 
literature from the reign of Gharib Newaz when the Mahābhārata and the 
Ramayana, the most popular and in a way the most important texts of Hinduism, 
began to be rendered into Manipuri. Manipuri adopted a version of the Ramd- 
yana from the Bengali work of Krttivása. Portions of the Mahabhárata— Adi, 
Virdta, and Afvamedhika parvans—were also rendered into Manipuri. The older 
literary tradition suffered a set-back owing to an ill-conceived action of a Rama- 
nandi missionary, Sántadàsa Gosàifi, whose vandalism in getting togcther 
and burning a number of Old Manipuri manuscripts appears to have received 
the support of Gharib Newaz; and this continued during the cighteenth century. 
But a few books in thc old style were still written. One of these is a book known 
as Langan. It is of the nature of Niu literature in Sanskrit and has been recently 
published. 

King Bhagyacandra Singh of Manipur (c. a.p. 1780) brought in a great 
Vaisnava revival. One might say that the confluence of the Early and Modern 
periods of Manipuri literature took place during the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. There were books in a new genre or style like travel books (e.g. 
the work describing the pilgrimage of King Bhágyacandra), and genealogical 
works also came into being. King Bhágyacandra with the help of his daughter 
Sija Laioibi, who was a great devotee of Krsna (she has been called the *Mirà- 
bai’ of Manipur), raised the Manipuri folk-dance laiharáoba, a dance of Crea- 
tion, to an emotional and religious level and added to it an aspect of high 
artistic and spiritual beauty and merit. Treatises on Manipuri dance and music 
were compiled in both Sanskrit and Manipuri. There arc also Old Manipuri 
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texts on medicine and medicinal herbs of Manipur as well as Tàntric works 
on the cure of diseases, besides works on astrology. These all show Brahmani- 
cal inspiration and influence. There is a sort of a national archive for the 
most exalted families of Manipur, which is preserved in the court of the 
Maharaja of Manipur, Sangai Phamang. This is regularly brought up to 
date. It is of great historical value for Manipur. 


MODERN MANIPURI LITERATURE 


The Modern period of Manipuri really came into existence with the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century after English education had found a place among 
the Manipuri people. European officials and missionarics, who came to Manipur, 
and Bengali teachers helped the Manipuris to build a new literature in 
their language. Rev. W. Pettigrew, Wince, Babu Ramsundar Roy, and 
educated Manipuris like Makar Singh, Munal Singh, Jatiswar Singh, and 
Haodijam Chaitanya Singh came forward. Maharaja Churachand Singh (1891- 
1941) patronized this movement for facilitating the development of Manipuri 
literature. The first Manipuri book to be printed was a history of Manipur, 
entitled Manipurer Itihása, which came out in 1890 in the Bengali script, and at 
first the new literature in Manipur consisted only of textbooks in different 
subjects. Then, with the growth of a school-educated class, other types of litera- 
ture came in. A special aspect of modern Manipuri literature is its wealth of 
translations, particularly from Sanskrit, Bengali, and English. The Manipuri 
Sahitya Parishad has published a list of Manipuri books printed from 1891 to 
1969; the total number of titles comes to 1,078. It has been claimed that the 
list is yet incomplete and the actual number can easily come to 2,000. Apart 
from translations, there are numerous works in modern Manipuri literature on 
various important subjects which include history, gcography, Hindu religion and 
philosophy, social sciences, grammar and linguistics, history of literature, and 
the art of dance and music. The creative branches of literature like poetry, 
fiction, biography, and literary criticism are also well represented in Manipuri. 
In discussing modern Manipuri literature one should first take into account the 
contributions of the great translators. It was they who transformed the mind 
and spirit of the Manipuris by extending the horizon of their literary experience, 
and made them familiar with some of the greatest things in Indian literature, 
ancient and modern. They brought the Manipuris in line with the rest of ad- 
vanced India in their thought, ideas, and aspirations. The greatest name in 
the history of modern Manipuri literature, particularly in this line, is that of 
Panditaraja Phurailatpam Atombapu Sarma Sahityaratna (1878-1963). An 
outstanding scholar, he made translations into Manipuri of such religious texts 
in Sanskrit as the Bhdgavata Purdna, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Gitagovinda, 
the Gopála-sahasranáma, and the Candi. He translated portions of the Rg-Veda 
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and the entire Sdrasvata grammar of Sanskrit (with a Meithei commentary), 
besides rendering into Manipuri other religious and ritualistic texts. He 
also brought out interpretative editions of Old Manipuri texts on history, 
literature, and Manipuri culture. A religious teacher, educationist, and 
political leader, he led his people to the path of freedom from both British 
interference and Manipuri medievalism. His illustrious example was followed 
by other scholars like @hingangbam Kalachand Singh who brought out 
a Manipuri translation of the entire Sanskrit Mahābhārata (together with 
the Sanskrit text) in twenty-one volumes. His other works, included Vásudeva- 
carita, a long poem of 12,000 lines on the life of Krsna. Haobam Ibo- 
yaima Singh translated all the writings of the Bengali poet Michael Madhu- 
sudan Dutt, besides some of the works of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, and a 
good many Sanskrit works. Apart from these three names, there are dozens of 
other scholars who made the most important Sanskrit and Bengali literary 
works available in Manipuri. One can read in Manipuri the Bengali philoso- 
phical classic of Vaignavism, Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya-caritámria, as well 
as most of the novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and a good many of those 
by Sarat Chandra Chatterjee and other famous writers of Bengali. Shakespeare 
and Ibsen, Tolstoy and Prem Chand, Vivekananda and Gandhi, Rabindra- 
nath and Kālidāsa can, at least in some of their important works, be read in 
Manipuri. It may be mentioned in this connexion that a fine translation, by a 
number of scholars and poets, of a representative selection of poems, songs, 
dramas, and stories from Rabindranath Tagore, Ravindra .Nácom, has recently 
been published by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. 

An important figure in the field of creative literature of the Modern period 
is Lamabam Kamal Singh whose romantic-realistic social novel Méddhavi is 
a pioneering effort in this direction. It was published in the thirties of the 
present century. Hijom Anganghal Singh (1894-1940) wrote some fine novels, 
one of which, Jaherd, depicts a story of love between a Manipuri Hindu young 
man and a Muslim girl. He has also written a number of dramas of which 
Ibemmá deserves special mention. But he was particularly famous as a poet. 
Besides Khambd- Thoibi Seirerig (already referred to), he has several other volumes 
of poetry to his credit. R. K. Shitaljit Singh wrote some novels with a moral 
and religious purpose. His works include Thddokpd, Imá, and Rohini. Khwairak- 
pam Chaoba Singh is the author of the popular historical novel, Lavarigalatd, 
which deals with the period 1597-1652. Among other fiction writers, the most 
notable are: Hijom Guno Singh (author of four popular novels), Takhellabam 
Thoibi Devi (Radhd), K. Elengbam Rajanikanta Singh (Marup Ani), Sansenbam 
Nadiyachand Singh, and Khumantham Ibohal Singh. 

The drama is a literary form particularly dear to the heart of the Manipuris. 
In Imphal city there are half a dozen regular playhouses where plays in Mani- 
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puri (original dramas, or translations or adaptations from Bengali and English) 
are regularly staged. The first plays were adapted from Bengali; and it was only 
in 1905 that the first original Manipuri drama, Pagálini, by a Bengali school 
teacher was staged. Afterwards Manipur has witnessed a host of eminent 
playwrights by whose efforts Manipuri drama has been established on a solid 
ground. Chief among them are: Sorokhaibam Lalit Singh, Mayanglambam 
Birmangal Singh (author of over a dozen plays including Pidonnu), Tongbram 
Gitchandra Singh (author of over two dozen plays including some translations 
from Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw, and Ibsen), Maibam Ramcharan Singh 
(author of about twenty plays), Haobam Tomba Singh, Lairenmayum Ibun- 
gohal Singh, and Rajkumari Binodini Devi. The Manipuri drama is quite a 
convincing example of the high quality and attractiveness of the culture of 
Manipur. 

In pure poetry, in literary and other essays, in historical studies, and in all 
other domains of literature, Manipuri has quite a rich harvest of books to 
show. Recently, Rajkumar Sri Surendrajit Singh brought out a very compre- 
hensive work in Manipuri on prosody and metre (1969). It is only unfortunate 
that so far no English translations (or translations in other Indian languages) 
of at least some of the outstanding classics in Manipuri are available, although 
Manipuri scholars are not lagging behind in writing helpful books in English 
on the history and literature of their State and also on certain aspects of their 
local culture. 

Manipuri literature is undoubtedly quite an advanced modern Indian litera- 
ture, and cannot be described as a backward literature of the so-called 
ddivdsi or primitive people. The Manipuri writers are already in the front line of 
modern Indian writing and translation. The Kuki-Chin group, to which Mani- 
puri belongs, consists of a number of other speeches also. Of them, Lushai 
(Mizo), Thado, Hmar, Paite, Lakher, Pawi, Hajam, Kom, and Vaiphei are 
the more numerically strong languages. Lushai (Mizo) is recorded to possess a 
strength of more than two lakh speakers. 


BODO GROUP 


At one time Bodo or Boro group of speeches were current throughout the 
entire valley of the Brahmaputra, in North Bengal up to northern Bihar, and in 
East and South-East Bengal. This very extensive Bodo bloc is, however, broken 
up due to the intrusion of the Aryan Assamese and Bengali. The Assam-Bengal 
Bodo speeches are the Bodo, the Rajbangsi, the Koch, the Mech, the 
Rabha, the Dimasa, the Kachari, the Chutiya, the Garo, the Haijong, 
and the Tipra (or Tripuri) dialects. These are very close to each other, and 
are largely mutually intelligible. But, barring some folk-tales and songs, 
the native literature in these Bodo dialects has been very meagre so far. 
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The Bodo speakers of Assam are now falling in line with the Assamese- speaking 
Hindus of the Brahmaputra Valley, but are nevertheless trying to rehabilitate 
their language and create a literature in it. A half-yearly journal called the 
Alari or ‘Divine Light’, printed in the Assamese alphabet, is coming out from 
1959 from the Bodo Literary and Cultural Society, Gauhati, with serious 
articles of the type found in Assamese and Bengali journals of repute. Scholar 
and ethnologist, musicien and folklorist, poet and writer, the late Bishnu 
Rabha was a great exponent of Bodo culture. Assamese scholars of Bodo are 
also helping, and Bodo writers are coming up. But not much advance has so far 
been made, although Bodo (Kachari) is being taught in the primary schools in 
Assam. 

The State of Tripura is seeking to create a literature in the Tipra form of 
Bodo, and broadcasts in Tipra are on the air severa] times a week. The ruling 
house of Tripura, Bodo (Tipra)-speaking to start with, became oriented towards 
Bengali and Sanskrit from the end of the fiftecnth century, and eventually 
Bengali was made the official language of the State. Tipra is now spoken by a 
small minority, and it is split up into several dialects. Garo, another Bodo 
speech, has.acquired some status as the language ofa part of the new Meghalaya 
State, and has some interesting folk-tales as well as a Christian literature 
(though not very extensive) to boast of. Mikir, on grounds of strong Bodo affi- 
nities, is considered closer to the Bodo group. Current in the Mikir Hills in 
Nowgong and Sibsagar districts of Assam, it is represented by about two lakh 
speakers. Mikir has no literature as such, but has some folk-tales. The tale of a 
young man who had a god's daughter as his bride is beautiful. 


NAGA GROUP 


Unlike the languages of the Bodo group, those of the Naga group are well 
known for their mutual unintelligibility. Chief among the languages included 
in the group are: Angami, Sema, Ao, Lotha, Mao, Konyak, Kabu, and 
Lepcha. ‘Lately’, writes R. C. Nigam, formerly Assistant Registrar General of 
India (Languages), ‘...since larger tracts of Nagaland were brought under 
administration, more information of Naga languages has been reported; but 
pending actual investigations and studies, these reports can be considered only 
tentativc'.* 

Among the languages of the Naga group, Lepcha deserves some special 
reference. The Lepcha dialect is current in the State of Sikkim and Darjeeling 
District of West Bengal. Till recently, the immediate affinities of Lepcha were 
not definitely known, and it was believed to be a speech belonging to theHima- 
layan group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. But now it has been connected 


*Language Handbook on Mother Tongues in Census (Office of the Registrar General of India, New 
Delhi, 1972), p. xxxix. 
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by Robert Shafer, a great American authority on the Sino-Tibetan languages, 
with the Naga group of the Tibeto-Burman sub-family. Lepcha had developed 
an alphabet of its own which is now falling into disuse. It is evidently inspired 
by the Tibetan script, but it is rather different from it. King Chakdor Namgye 
of Sikkim, born in 1686, is said to have created this alphabet out of a patriotic 
Lepcha fecling. The Lepchas were mainly Buddhists, although many of them 
have now become Christians. The Lepcha monks, in the Tibetan tradition, 
have a small but distinctive literature of Buddhist religious texts and law books. 
The Christian missionaries have also translated portions of the Bible, and they 
have sought to create a literature of Christian hymns, side by side with Buddhist 
hymns. In spite of the strong surrounding influences of either the Indo-Aryan 
Nepali or the Sino-Tibetan Sikkimese, the Lepchas preserved their speech 
surprisingly intact. But the language is now dying out as its speakers are on the 
decline. They are merging with the Hindu Nepalis as well as other neighbouring 
peoples, and their literary life is at a standstill, 


AUSTRIG FAMILY 


Like the Sino-Tibetan, the Austrie speech family also occupies quite a vast 
terrain. spreading over substantial portions of South and South-Eastern Asia 
and extending right up to the eastern, northern, and southern extremities of 
the Pacific. It is also found in Madagascar on the African coast. The Austric 
family of languages falls into two main branches: Austro-Asiatic and Austro- 
nesian, The Austric languages of India are included in the Austro-Asiatic sub- 
family, which are represented by the languages of the Munda or Kol (Kolian) 
group confined to the central, eastern, arl north-eastern India and Khasi and 
Nicobarese of the Mon-Khmer group, spoken in Meghalaya and the Nicobar 
Islands respectively. The Austric speakers of India, erstwhile backward, are 
now very rapidly being integrated with the general mass of the Indian people 
and attaining to the same or similar cultural status with the rest of the people. 
The Austric languages were spoken in India in very ancient times, much earlier 
than the arrival of the Aryans. There are references to them in the oldest Sans- 
krit literature. The Austric people were spread all over the riverain plains of 
India, particularly the Gangetic and possibly also the Indus basins, and they 
built up the basic agricultural civilization of India. Many of their religious 
ideas, rituals, and ceremonies bave continued down to our times, having been 
absorbed in a composite Aryan-nou-Aryan culture which is the basis of Hindu- 
ism. They were known in ancient Sanskrit as Nisádas. Some of their tribes were 
also called Bliillas and Kollas (modern Indian Bhils and Kols), besides Pulindas, 
Mátaügas (modern Indian Mangs), Sàmanapalas (modern Indian Saontals or 
Santals), Mundas (modern Indian Mundaris) and Pundras (modern Indian 
Punds), etc. 'Their languages did not evolve any high literature, but remained 
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script as a book in 1887. This book was never translated into English, although 
it was used by many scholars. Only recently, about 1965, it was translated into 
Bengali by Baidyanath Hansdak under the auspices of the Government of India 
Census Commission. It is a great compilation of Santali stories and legends in 
their earliest forms. The second work is Aherwal-vamsa Dharam-puthi or "The 
Sacred Book of the Kherwal Race’ (kherwal being an old name for the Santals 
and other allied Kol people). It is a compilation as well as composition, but 
much more extensive in its content, made by Ramdas Majhi Tudu of Ghatsila 
in Singhbhum District (Bihar), who was very well informed about the traditions 
of his people and its religious and social culture. This book was published by 
him in the Bengali script from Calcutta about a.p. 1902 with a number of 
woodcut illustrations designed by him relating to Santali myths and social life.? 
These two books are very important as they form a sort of source-material 
for Kol or Munda legends and antiquities as they have been preserved in 
Santali. 

Next to these myths and religious traditions and usages, there is a long 
series of Santali folk-tales dealing mosily with Santali belief in the bongas or 
gods and godlings, and giving a very fine picture of the primitive hfe of the 
Santal people in their jungle villages. The best collections of such stories were 
made by the Scandinavian missionaries, particularly by P. O, Bodding, who 
was one of the greatest authorities on Santal folklore and tradition. The British 
missionary A. Campbell also made a collection. P.O. Bodding's collections 
of Santal folk-tales have been published in very convenient editions by the 
Institute for Comparative Folklore in Oslo (Norway), and also from Copen- 
hagen, giving the Santali text in Roman script on one page and an English 
translation on the page opposite. C. O. Bompas made an English translation 
of some of these folk-tales in which we have quite a good nucleus of a native 
Santali prose literature of great value. [The Christian missionaries made a 
translation of both the Old and the New Testament of the Bible and published 
also the translations of some Christian religious classics like The Pilgrim’s 
Progress of John Bunyan. Besides these folk-tales in prose, there is a rich mass of 
Santali lyrics generally in couplets and sometimes in more than four to six lines. 
In these lyrics, we find thumb-nail sketches of Santali life. They have a beauty 
of their own. Collections of these have been made also by Bengali lovers of 
Santali lore. Special mention may be made of a fine collection of Santali 
poems published from Patna by the Government of Bihar in the Roman script 


"The original book has now become entirely out of print. However, a reprint was made under 
the auspices of the Manager of the Dhalbhum Raj State at Ghatsila, the late Bankim Chandra Chakra- 
barti, with a long introduction in Bengali by the present author. This book has now been brought out 
in a third reprint by Suhrid Kumar Bhaumik in 1971. A Bengali translation with the introduction 
has also been prepared, 
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under the editorship of W. G. Archer in 1935. Rabindranath Tagore also 
appreciated the poetic beauty of these Santali songs. 

So long there was no literature of a modern type in Santali. Lately, how- 
ever, genuine modern literature in Santali has been coming into existence 
through the creative efforts of educated Santals, particularly in Bengal. This 
is hardly forty years old. Already there are some Santal writers who have 
brought out volumes of short stories and general essays, published in the 
Bengali script or in the Roman. There are also poems on life and religion in 
the usual modern Indian style, which follow more or less the same pattern as 
Bengali literature. Some Santali translations from Tagore have appeared, 
and are regularly appearing. Versions of the Hindu Purana tales also occa- 
sionally come out. A translation of the Jsa Upanisad has been published. Literary 
journals have also made their advent. Mention may be made of the Ebhen 
(Light), a quarterly literary journal, and Hariyar Sakam (‘Green Leaf’), a 
weekly. These are printed in Bengali characters. Already some educated 
Santals, with whom Bengali is almost their second mother-tongue, are writing 
good poetry in Santali. Among Santali writers of recent times, the following 
outstanding names may be mentioned: Naeke Mangal Chandra Soren, Sarada 
Prasad Kisku, Balkishor Baske, Aditya Mitra Saontali, Babulal Murmu, 
Bhagavat Murmu, *Tade Sutam’, Raghunath Murmu, Rupnarayan Hembrom, 
Sridhar Kumar Murmu, Gomasta Prasad Soren, Chandranath Murmu, and 
Kaliram Soren*. Jugaldas Mandi, Ramchandra Murmu, Mandal Hembrom, 
Durgacharan Hembrom, Hopon Chandra Baske, Birlita Hembrom, Rabilal 
Mandi, and Stephen Murmu are mainly poets and essayists. Among the 
Santali writers of the previous generation, who are no more alive, mention 
may be made of Sadhu Ramchand Murmu Thakur (religious reformer and 
teacher of Santal philosophy of religion), Ramdas Majhi Tudu (author of 
Kherwal-vamsa Dharam-puthi, as already mentioned), and Charu Chandra 
Sinha Soren (prose writer). There is a very great interest among the educated 
Santals in the development of their language and literature. On the basis of 
old Santali religious notions, and inspired by Hindu philosophy, a Santal 
philosophy of religion and life is also developing, as conceived by Ramdas 
Majhi Tudu and Sadhu Ramchand Murmu Thakur. These are among the 
very hopeful signs of the development of Santali literature and thought during 
the present age. 

The Santali language, as said before, started to be written in the Bengali 
script, and then the Roman was adopted and established for it. Santals are 
now, however, required to know more than one script. In West Bengal, 
they must know the Bengali script; in Orissa, the Oriya script; in Bihar, the 

®Kaliram Soren's drama Sidhu Künu on a Santal patriot has been staged, and is very popular. It is 
in its second edition. 
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Nágari script, and in Assam, the Assamese script (which is the same as Bengali). 
For inter-State purposes, the Roman alphabet is admirably suitable. By 
far the largest and most significant mass of Santali literature has already been 
published in the Roman script, thanks mainly to the Scandinavian mission- 
aries. Recently, a Santali gentleman came forward with a newly-created 
alphabet of his own, called the Ol script. This is conceived in the same spirit 
as the Roman, each vowel and consonant sound having a separate letter. But 
the shapes of the letters are very complicated, compared with the Roman. 
Some Santals are, however, advocating the use of this script for their language. 


MUNDARI 


Next in importance to Santali is the Mundari language spoken by nearly 
a million of Mundas, who, like the Santals, are spread over the four States 
of Bihar (Chota Nagpur), Orissa, Assam, and to some extent West Bengal. 
The literary life of the Mundas runs parallel to that of the Santals. Through 
Christian (Roman Catholic) missionary efforts mainly, Mundari myths and 
legends as well as folk-tales have been collected and published in the Roman 
script. Mundas living in the Chota Nagpur have generally to learn the Nagari 
script which is used side by side with the Roman in writing Mundari. The 
late Sarat Chandra Roy made a very detailed study of Munda life and culture, 
and collected some beautiful Mundari songs or poems. W. G. Archer is also 
responsible for a very good collection of Mundari poems (Munda Durang), 
published by the Government of Bihar. The total output of literature in 
Mundari, both the native oral literature as well as modern writing, is not as 
extensive as in Santali. But Mundari songs, which are frequently longer than 
Santali songs, are quite distinctive, and here they have a better output than 
Santali. A Christian literature in the shape of translations of the Bible and 
some Christian texts has also grown up in Mundari. 

The other Kol or Munda languages are not so very important, numerically 
or otherwise. They generally follow the pattern of Santali and Mundari. 
There is still more restricted literary endeavour in languages like Ho (or 
Larka-Kol), Bhumij, Asuri, Gadaba (or Patua), and Savara (or Sora) which 
is the southernmost Munda language spoken in Orissa and the Telugu country, 
besides Korku in the Berar tract in Madhya Pradesh. These languages do 
not have any literature worth mentioning, except for some songs and folk-tales 
which are current orally. 


KHASI 


Khasi is an important Austric language spoken in the Khasi and Jayantia 
Hills of the New Hill State of Meghalaya in north-eastern India. The Khasi 
people number about four lakh and have two main groups—the K hasis proper 
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in the west, and the Syntengs or Jaintias (or Jayantiyas) in the east. They 
are racially Mongoloids, but in very early times adopted —when and how 
nobody knows—the Austric Khasi language. They had their own religion 
and social life and customs, and their own distinctive socio-political organiza- 
tions. They came under Hindu influence from Bengal through the Jayantiyas 
(ancestors of the present-day Syn tengs) in the south and from the Assamese 
Hindus in the north and a good number of them became Hindus. But through 
the efforts of the Welsh Methodist missionaries, a very large percentage of 
the Khasis have now become Methodist Christians. Formerly, the Khasi 
language was written in the Bengali script. But now they have accepted the 
Roman script with Welsh values for some of the Roman letters. Barring a 
few traditional stories and folk-tales, and some songs, the Khasis did not have 
any literature worth mentioning. Through their contact with Christianity, a 
little literature of Christian inspiration has, however, grown up among them. 
Contact with Hinduism is, however, helping the Khasis to take a greater inter- 
est in their own traditional religion, culture, and institutions, and some 
cultured Khasis, who are not in all cases Christians, have written in Khasi 
as well as in English on various aspects of their culture and social usages. The 
work of the Khasi scholars like U Rabon Singh, Sib Charan Roy, U Jeebon 
Roy, B. K. Sarma Roy, Ondro Muney, and H. Lyngdoh has provided sub- 
stantial material for building up a modern literature in the language. Two 
Salesian (Italian) missionaries, J. Bacchiarello and G. Costa, have also made 
some remarkable contributions in this line. There is a small series of illus- 
trated books in Khasi published from Shillong by Theodore Cajee and others, 
giving short accounts of the present-day Khasi life and ways. Among the modern 
Khasi writers, Soso Tham, known as 'the Khasi Wordsworth', is an out- 
standing poet and prosateur who has been quite an innovator in the Khasi 
language. Essentially a writer on humanity as a whole, he is nevertheless 
a great admirer of the old life and ways of his people. P. Gatphoh, B. 
Thangkhien, and Victor Bareh are the most distinguished among the poets 
and song-writers in Khasi in recent times. Victor Bareh is also the author of 
a notable patriotic drama (1956) on the life of U Tirot Singh, a great Khasi 
freedom fighter who died in the English prison at Dacca. Mention may be 
made of F. M. Pugh’s Khasi translation of Shakespeare's As You Like It, which 
is really a noteworthy work. Khasi literature shows striking record of progress 
in essays as well as journalism. From 1895 onwards, Khasi magazines began 
to come out. J. J. M. Nichols Roy's political and socio-economic writings, 
B. M. Pugh's books on agriculture, S. Blah's pamphlets on the flora of the 
hills, and Hamlet Bareh’s book on the Freedom movement in the Jaintia Hills 
are important additions to modern Khasi literature. The Khasis, as an intel- 
ligent and advanced people, have got a number of highly cultivated edu- 
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cationists and men in public life, and there is a great possibility of further devel- 
opment of Khasi literature. 


DRAVIDIAN ADIVASI LANGUAGES 


The ádivàsi or primitive languages of India belong mainly to the Sino- 
Tibetan and Austric families. But there are several uncultivated Dravidian 
dialects spoken by varioys groups of backward tribes in central and eastern 
India. They are, to mention a few, Gondi scattered in Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, and Maharastra; Oraon or Kurukh in Bihar, Orissa, 
and West Bengal; Mal-Pahariya in the Rajmahal Hills between Bihar and 
West Bengal; and Khond (or Kondh or Kandh) and Parji in Orissa. 

At one time, the Gonds had a little kingdom of their own, with its centre 
in Chanda in Madhya Pradesh. They had Gond kings, and a sort of Gond art 
(sculpture in stone) of their own which was quite distinctive. But they are now 
scattered and broken up, and live among various Aryan-speaking people as well 
as among Telugus who have penetrated into, and settled within, the Gond 
territory. They do not cultivate their language (i.e. Gondi) to any appreciable 
extent. It looks as if they would merge with their Aryan or Telugu neighbours 
surrounding them. The Gondi language is now broken up into a number of 
dialects which are sometimes mutually unintelligible. The Oraon or Kurukh 
people mainly live in Chota Nagpur in the Santal Parganas. Their economic, 
social, and cultural life is just like that of their close Austric neighbours, the 
Santals and the Mundas. Thousands of them have settled in Assam as well 
as in Orissa and West Bengal, and are slowly merging with the local Assamese, 
Oriyas, and Bengalis. Their language, Oraon, is quite distinctive. It is an 
independent Dravidian language, and there is just a little oral literature in 
it. A good collection of Oraon poems and songs made by W. G. Archer has 
been published in the Nagari script by the Government of Bihar from Patna. 
The Blue Grove, a fine book giving an English version of a series of beautiful 
traditional poems in Oraon, with notes and commentaries, was published 
by W. G. Archer from London in 1940. The Malers or Mal-Pahariyas are 
a small tribe of Dravidians. Their language very much resembles Oraon. 
But they are a small insignificant group, and do not have any literature worth 
mentioning —barring, naturally, a few songs and folk-tales. The Khond people 
in Orissa, who are also known as Kui or Kuvi, are fast becoming assimilated 
with the Oriyas. Parji current among the Parjis in Orissa has its own place 
in the Dravidian family. But there is not much literature in it excepting, as 
usual, some folk-tales. There is neither any literary cultivation of this language. 
The same may be said of a few other tribes speaking Dravidian in Orissa, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Maharastra, and Madhya Pradesh. 
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Y folk-literature is meant the traditional literature of the unlettered mass 

living in one integrated social group. It is orally transmitted and can be 
claimed to be ‘of the people, by the people, for the people’. It is, therefore, 
popular literature in the real sense of the term. Before writing was invented, 
it was the only form of literature that existed in society. It grows and develops 
with the formation and development of society, and as such it js integrated 
into it, as it were. It declines when any particular social function with which 
it is linked ceases to operate. 

The existence of folk-literature as such was recognized for the first time 
in India more than two thousand years ago in the oldest available Tamil 
grammar entitled Tulkappryam composed by Tolkappiyar. The author defined 
and classified some of the clements of folk-literature more or less elaborately, 
giving examples from oral sources, and it scems that its tradition had already 
been well established. Literacy has not spread in India among the masses 
even today as widely as it should have. Therefore, folk-literature is the only 
vehicle of thought for the vast majority of Indian people even to this day. 
Life throughout rural India is more or less uniform. It still depends mainly 
on agricultural work which has also a uniform character. ‘Therefore, the 
way of life throughout the Sub-continent is more or less identical and the 
social functions performed are also not very different in various regions in 
spite of the fact that there are diflferent languages and apparently different 
cultures. When we analyse the clements of folk-literature, we find that they 
are basically the same throughout India. Because the creative faculty of each 
individual living at the tolk level is fundamentally the same, and as the way 
of life is almost identical everywhere, the themes on which folk-literature is 
based are also mostly not very different from one another. Therefore, in every 
language spoken in India we come across oral literature of about the same 
character. They are in the form of doggerel verses, folk-songs, folk-tales, riddles, 
proverbs, myths, legends, ballads, folk-dramas, ctc. Even tribal societies have 
their own literature but they are seldom developed as folk-literature, They 
have a somewhat different character. In almost every country, folk-literature 
has been the hasis of higher literature. But in India, the natural way of 
development from folk-literature to modern literature. was interrupted since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century owing to the introduction of English 
education and the adoption of Western ideas and thoughts. During the 
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period of the Renaissance in Europe, the folk-literature of almost all the coun- 
tries, except Russia and a few smaller States, met about the same fate owing 
to the revival of Classical Roman and Greek ideas in art and literature. 


NURSERY RHYMES AND DOGGEREL 


Cradle songs, game songs, nursery rhymes, and other doggerel verses 
are common all over Injdia. Cradle songs induce babies to sleep. They are 
sung or recited in a musical tune by mothers or nurses while putting children 
to sleep. Such songs serve a practical purpose and are composed orally by the 
elderly women of the family. Sometimes they have a touch of poetic excellence. 
A cradle song of Gujarat is as follows: 

The swing is so dear to my son, 
I give it toys to play with, 
Sleep, my baby sleep ! 
My little son is so wise, 
It bathes sitting in a tub. 
Sleep, my baby sleep.? 
An illustration from Madhya Pradesh can also be cited here: 


Who would beat you baby ? 
Swing swing in your cradle. 

I am going for water 

I'll give you scented oil. 

Swing swing in your cradle. 
What widow’s eye has caught you 
That you cry so much ? 

Swing swing in your cradle.? 

In this group also come the game songs of children. Little boys and girls 
recite game songs in the excitement of games. That is why they are more 
rythmic than lyrical. They are integrated into the games themselves, and as 
a matter of fact, they are inseparable parts of games. Songs vary according 
to the character of the games, indoor and outdoor. There are mixed games 
of little boys and girls which have characters of their own. When the 
boys grow older they form separate groups, and the characters of their 
games also change. The games of small girls are naturally indoor and less 
vigorous, but those of boys are otherwise. In game songs, the emphasis 
is laid only on rhythm and not on any formulated thought or idea. They 
are nonsense verses in the real sense of the term. A game song from Upper 


1Madhubhai Patel, ‘Folk-songs of South Gujarat’, Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, 
Vol. V, No. 3 (Baroda, 1974), p. 20. 

"Verrier Elwin and Hivale Shamrao, Folk-songs of the Maikal Hills (Oxford University Press, 
London, 1944), p. 227. 
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Assam is cited below. The game concerned is known as question-and-answer 
game. It is indoor in character and played by children of both sexes together 
during their early years: 

O crane, who has taken away your hand ? 

The mango, when I tried to pick it. 

Where is that mango ?— It fell into the wood. 

What became of the wood ?—The fire consumed it. 

Where are the ashes ?—The washerman carried them away.* 


Similar game songs are also current in Bengal, Orissa, and Andhra Pradesh. 
With the introduction of Western games, the traditional ones are being forgotten 
and the songs based on them are also becoming obsolete. In most of the tribal 
societies of India there are no organized children's games and hence game 
songs are seldom met with there. There are certain game songs, specially those 
of little girls, which are not just nonsense verses; they sometimes express 
the deepest feeling of domestic and personal life. In the following game song 
from the Punjab, a little girl is thinking of her future marriage and of its natural 
consequences: 

O pipal of my birthplace, 

Your shade js cool; 

Water in your pond is dirty, 

The leaf-powder from its surface I set aside, 
Lacchi and Banto went to husbands, 
Whom shall I tell my story ? 

Without fire my bones are roasted, 

On my spinning wheel I cannot make yarn, 
I wish I could go back to father-in-law's 
And confine myself within the house.* 

Yet another type of doggerel verse can be commonly heard in the cere- 
monial worship performed by elderly women. The verses are not inspired by 
any intense spiritual feeling, being merely ritual songs and sometimes 
also magical in character. They are recited by the womenfolk only. In a 
ceremonial worship by the women of Bengal, the following prayer is offered 
to the popular goddess known as Senjuti: 

Give me a palanquin to come and go, 
Give me a golden mirror to see my face, 
Let the palanquin of my father's house, 
Come to my father-in-law's house, 


*Prafulladatta Goswami, Folk-literature of Assam (Department of Historical and Antiquarian 
Studies in Assam, Gauhati, 1954), pp. 42-43. 
‘Devendra Satyarthi, ‘My Village Still Sings’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII (Ranchi, 1943), p. 45. 
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On the way let the palanquin 
Drink honey and clarified butter.® 
There is a class of doggerel verses which can be characterized as magical. 
They have little or no literary merit and are sometimes no more than mere 
jugglery of obsolete words. They are recited by the exorcists to cure cases of 
snake-bite, to induce rainfall during a drought, to protect the ripe paddy in 
the fields from hailstorm,and for various other practical purposes. The following 
magical verse meant for the treatment of a case of snake-bite collected from 
the Santal Parganas in Bihar is an example: 
Hunká says gadgadé, kalke says ashes, 
The preceptor looks at the water of hunkd 
And says, thou art now free of poison. 
O the poison of Netài, the washerwoman, 
O the poison of Kalaküta, 
Go off by the way of the wound, 
At the grace of Mother Manasa.® 
They are nonsense verses in the real sense of the term. By such nonsense 
utterances the mystic character of the incantations is believed to be retained 
intact. 


FOLK-SONGS 


Folk-literature in India has been very much enriched by folk-songs. In 
every State of India, folk-songs exist in their widest variety. They cover 
the entire life of an individual, from the cradle to the grave, so to say. Within 
this wide canvas, nativity songs and funeral songs are the two milestones. 
Leopold Stokowski writes: “The most typical of all this music should be 
recorded, as should the folk-music all over the world. Such records will be 
a permanent monument of the individual culture of many lands." But no 
appreciable work has been done so far in this field as far as India is concerned. 
In one sense, the folk-songs of India have a basic unity inasmuch as most of 
their themes are drawn from the two great Indian epics, the Rámáyana and 
the Mahābhārata, especially the Ramayana which has been exercising very 
great influence on the minds of the Indian people at large over the centuries. 
It has a universal character because it has adopted the theme of the discipline 
of domestic or family life as its basis. Therefore, every child born in an Indian 
family is considered as Rama, the hero of the Ramáyana, and every brother 
has his ideal in Laksmana and Bharata, and so on. 


*Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Bárhldr Loka-sdhitya, Vol. I (Calcutta Book House, Calcutta, 1962), 
pp. 139-40. 

*P. O. Bodding, "The Santal and Disease', Memoirs of the Asiatic Socisty of Bengal, Vol. X, No. 1 
(Calcutta, 1929), pp. 119-22. 

' Music for All of Us (Simon & Schuster, New York, 1943), p. 291. 
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The birth of a child in a family is celebrated, as if it were the birth of 
Rima himself, by means of songs sung by the elderly women of the family. 
A song sung on this occasion by the womenfolk in rural Bengal is given below: 

Ten days and ten months having been completed, 

A child with all auspicious signs is born. 

The navel-string has been cut by the nurse, 
Auspicious sounds are made at Kaufalyà's palace, 
Messenger carries the news to Da$aratha, 

The king sees the face of his son with gems and pearls.® 

According to the custom of the Oraon tribe in South Bihar, on the ninth 
day after the birth of a child, male or female, the mother takes the purificatory 
bath in a river or an embankment. The child is left behind at home. The 
accompanying women of the family sing the following song: 

Gufija flower is red, 

Red is the skirt of the cloth, 

O mother, whose baby is crying, 

Crying alone on the river bank ? 

Take it, take in your arms.? 
The next social function after birth is the sacred thread ceremony of the boys 
in a Brahmin family. Songs befitting the occasion are sung almost all over 
India by women on that occasion. Marriage is the most important social 
function and its rituals are as complicated as they are numerous. Each ritual 
is generally associated with a specific group of songs. The idea of marriage 
is associated with pleasure and happiness and whenever the mind betrays 
such a feeling, it gives expression to it by the usual marriage songs. The marriage 
songs are obviously non-ritualistic and secular in character. A Korku marriage 
song collected from Hoshangabad (in Mahárástra) is as follows: 

A palanquin of gold they have kept ready for you, 

O bridegroom, be seated, 

They have brought a fine turban for you, 

O boy, put it on. 

Beads of gold they have brought for you, 

O darling, adorn yourself, 

Printed cloth, gold and red, is also here, 

O bridegroom, be quickly dressed." 

The best specimens of marriage songs are the bridal farewell songs. They 
are sung mostly by the elderly women of the brides’ families or even by the 


*Asutosh Bhattacharyya, op. cit., p. 303. 
*Asutosh Bhattacharyya, ‘Songs in Oraon Culture’, The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 


Vol. XLVI (Bangalore, 1946), p. 5. 
leDurga Bhagat, ‘Korku Marriage Song’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 27. 
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brides themselves. "The pain of separation underlines these songs with the 
deepest sentiment of real life. The following is a specimen from the region 
of western Bihar: 

Father's tears bring tide in Gangi, . 

Mother's tears reveal all the darkness, 

Brother's tears make his dress wet down to his feet, 

Only the brether's wife has no tear in her eyes. 

A specimen of farewell songs sung by the brides themselves is given below. 
This is from Orissa: 

O God, Thou art throwing off this unfortunate girl, 
It is for me as hard as walking on the edge of a knife, 
Without Thy kindness. 

Having given me in marriage, O Father, 

With a demon of Lanka, 

Thou shalt be free from all anxieties. 

It is as if a bull having served Siva 

Gets bunches of grass only to devour. 

My case is also the same, 

It is in vain that I have served my God.1? 

Funeral and mourning songs mark the end of the wide span of the ritual 
songs. They are naturally sung on a different note. Painful memory with a 
touch of cynical feeling constitutes the theme of these songs. Funeral songs are 
sung generally by men while the body is carried to the funeral place for crema- 
tion and the mourning songs are sung by women at the time of, or after, 
the death. They are in a sense lamentations. From the following mourning song 
collected from Chingleput District in Tamil Nadu, it will be obvious that 
the mother mourns the loss of her son: 

O the apple of my eye, my darling, my blissful paradise, 
Apple of my eye, where have you hidden yourself ? 

My golden bead, my eyes, 

My flower, where have you hidden yourself ? 
Gem-like apple of my eye, my blissful paradise, 

I don't know how have you gone away? 

Even as a capering deer leaps 

You have jumped into the well, 

Even as a capering deer 

Have you jumped into the lake ?!* 

Songs which are surig during the various festivals throughout the year 

UKrisnadev Upadhyaya, Bhojpuri Aur Usk Sahitya (Rajkamal Prakasan, Delhi, 1957), p. 59. 

Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Bémlár Loka-sdhitya, Vol. I, p. 692. 

1E, Thurston, ‘Songs of Mourning from Chingleput District’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 38. 
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in different parts of India are popular and of a wide variety. There 
are, for example, the Bihu festival of Assam, the Gajan festival of Bengal, 
the Karma festival of Chota Nagpur in Bihar, and so on. These songs are sung 
according to the scheduled time of the calendar. Almost all festival songs are 
accompanied by dance, and in some places it is mixed dance also. Therefore, 
they are more rhythmic than lyrical. An example of a Bihu song of Assam is 
given below: | 

This yellow bird, lovely are its wings, 

Once it flies up it cannot be caught, 

This youth, if it goes away, 

No more is to be got back. 

Báramásis are very well known and widespread folk-songs in India. They are 
commonly known as seasonal songs, because they express the sentiment of love 
against the background of the changing features of the twelve months of the 
year. The following is part of a Báramási song collected from the Simla Hills in 
Himachal Pradesh: 

The month of Jeth has come, 
The sun burns me, 
Now play your flute to me, my love.!* 

Though the sentiment of love is expressed through various types of songs, a 
set of folk-songs can also be classified as love songs. In the more Hinduized socie- 
ties from Gujarat to Assam, the hero and heroine of folk-songs are invariably 
Krsna and Rádhà, but in the less Hinduized and aboriginal societies, they are 
human beings having only genuine eatthly feelings. It is also a fact that though 
the names of Krsna and Radha have been borrowed from the Bhàgavata Purána, 
their characters have been humanized to the greatest extent by the illiterate 
rural composers of folk-songs. Therefore, it has been possible to adopt them as 
characters of folk-songs. A love song of the Ao Nagas from the hills of Assam is 
as follows: 

Countless suitors come to the house where I sleep, 
But in this lover only, handsome as a flower, 

Do mine eyes behold the ideal of my heart. 
Many came to the house where I sleep 

But the joy of my eyes was not among them. 

My lover is like the finest bead 

On the necks of all the men of all the world. 
When my lover comes not where I sleep 

Ugly and hateful to my eyes is my chamber.!* 


MPrafulladatta Goswami, of. cit, p. 18. l 
Devendra Satyarthi, ‘Five Songs from Simla Hills’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 35. 
1J, P. Mills, ‘An Ao Naga Song’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 4. | 
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There is a class of songs integrated with manual work known as work songs. 
They are generally group songs and sung by a group of workers while perform- 
ing the same work together such as husking paddy, grinding pulses, reaping the 
harvest, rowing boats, and so on. The following Marathi grinding songs were 
collected from the State of Bombay :!* 


l. Rise, my companions, for the dawn grinding, 
The star öf Venus stands above our heads. 


2. In the dawn one should fold one's hands in the courtyard, 
As one looks down, the sun rolls into the sky. 


3. The rain falls, sister, the clouds thunder and thunder, 
The farmer like a king rejoicing begins to sow his land. 


FOLK-TALES 


Folk-tales have been the most important clement of Indian folk-literature. 
They have been collected and studied since the middle of the nineteenth century 
specially due to the efforts of the British civilians interested in this subject and 
the Christian missionaries of various nationalitics of Europe and America. At 
the beginning of the twentieth century, Maurice Bloomfield, W. N. Brown, 
Ruth Norton, M. B. Emeneau, and others examined and analysed their themes 
and also studied the aspect of their diffusion. But it is not long since the interest 
of Indian scholars was drawn to this most fascinating subject. Although there 
has been some random collection here and there, it is only recently that a scien- 
tific and systematic study has been undertaken by Indian scholars. 

India has established a great tradition as far as folk-talcs are concerned. 
Some Western scholars are of the opinion that the folk-tales of the world have 
been borrowed from India through different channels, because India has a very 
ancient record of folk-tales. Notable works like Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, stories 
of the birth of Buddha ir. the Jataka, Dhammakaha of the Jains, Somadceva's 
Kathásarit-sagara, Dandin's Dafakumára-carita, Visnu Sarman's Paficatantra, and 
Narayana’s Hitopadesa have their root in traditional Indian folk-tales. Indian 
folk-tales have also travelled to such South-East Asian countries as Malaya, 
Cambodia. Thailand, and Indonesia through Buddhism and Hinduism. Even 
China and Japan, which adopted Buddhism, were not free from Indian influence 
so far as folk-tales are concerned. The reason behind this wide distribution of 
Indian folk-tales is perhaps that unlike any other form of oral literature, these 
have some universal elements in their motifs and are objective in nature. 

The first publication of Indian folk-tales was made by Sir Richard C. 
Temple in 1866. Rev. S. Hislop, who had worked among the aboriginals of the 
Central Provinces, collected considerable information relating to the folklore 


17 Mary Fuller, ‘Sixteen Marathi Grinding Songs’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 19. 
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of the tribal people of the area, Sir Richard C. Temple edited and 
published this material, which contained some folk-tales along with their 
originals, This was the first attempt at the publication of Indian folk-tales. 
Unfortunately, the first attempt failed to attract workers into this field 
because it was marked by technical discussion and deep scholarship to which the 
Indian reader had not yet become accustomed. Two years later, a fascinating 
collection of Indian folk-tales was published by Mary Frere in her Old Deccan 
Days or Hindoo Fairy Legends Current in Southern India (London, 1868) which 
caught the imagination of Indian scholars. It was translated into several Euro- 
pean languages within a short time. In 1872 The Indian Antiquary started pub- 
lishing a series of folk-tales collected from Bengal by G. H. Damant and it was 
continued till his death in 1879.18 Since the first appearance of Damant's 
collection, folk-tales drawn from all parts of India were published in The 
Indian Antiquary for a considerable period. In 1883 Folk-tales of Bengal was 
published by Rev. Lal Behari Dey from London. In the following year 
R. C. Temple published the first of his three volumes of The Legends of the 
Punjab in Bombay. In 1884 Wide-awake Stories was published jointly by R. C. 
Temple and Flora A. Steelin Bombay. In the same year, a valuable collection 
of folk-tales was published in The Indian Antiquary by Natesa Sastri. In 1890 
William Crooke started the publication of his periodical North Indian Notes and 
Queries in which a number of folk-tales were published from his own and others’ 
collections. In the course of a few years, the Christian missionaries also started 
the collection and publication of folk-tales from different parts of India. Among 
those who made outstanding contribution in this field were Rev. A. Campbell 
and Rev. J. H. Knowles, who worked in the Santal Parganas (Bihar) and Kash- 
mir respectively. The work was continued during the twenticth century. The 
first decade of the century was highly productive in this direction and saw 
the publication of the following titles: R. S. Mukherjee’s Indian Folklore (Cal- 
cutta, 1904), Mrs Dracott’s Simla Village Tales (London, 1906), Rev. C. Swyn- 
nerton's Romantic Tales from the Punjab (London, 1908), and C. H. Bompas's 
Folklore of the Santal Parganas (London, 1909). Each publication was remarkable 
in more than one respect. More collections followed including W. M. Cullock's 
Bengali Household Tales (London and New York, 1912), Sobhana Devi's The 
Orient Pearls (London, 1913), and P. O. Bodding's Santal Folk-tales (Oslo, 1929). 
Verrier Elwin, a missionary and late: on Deputy Director of Anthropologi- 
cal Survey of India, made a great contribution to the study of Indian folk- 
tales by his collection and analysis in Folk-tales of Mahakoshal (London, 1944). 
The Swadeshi movement started in Bengal during the first decade of the 
present century gave an impetus to the revival of the traditional culture of the 
country. Due emphasis, therefore, was laid on the collection and study 


I3 Vide Indian Antiquary (Vols. I-IX). 
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of oral literature, and a number of volumes were published on folk- 
tales. Rabindranath Tagore, who himself made a collection of doggerel 
verses, also inspired young scholars in the collection of folk-tales. This, no 
doubt, yielded good results. Since Independence, the study of folk-literature 
in general has gathered momentum. Many universities have adopted this sub- 
ject for special study in post-graduate courses and almost all the States of India 
have already publishedecollections of folk-tales in their respective languages. 
Not being satisfied with mere collection, Indian scholars have devoted them- 
selves to the analysis of the material they have collected so far in the modern 
Western manner. 


RIDDLES 


Riddles are believed to be the earliest and most popular typeof formulated 
thought. Accordingly, they are also considered to be an important element of 
folk-literature. The answer to the riddle is always disguised in allegorical 
language. Successful unfolding of the allegory leads to the discovery of its 
meaning. It is not only an amusement for youngsters, but has also a ritualis- 
tic function in the social life of many countries. Sometimes riddles are 
explained by the exercise of common sense. But only traditional answers to 
them are accepted and there is rarely more than one answet to a riddle. A riddle 
from Madhya Pradesh asks: 

Touch the plate and the spring gushes out, what is it ?!? The answer is ‘the 
eye’. The reply to the riddle is concealed here under two allegorical words, 
‘plate’ and ‘spring’, which mean the ‘eye’ and ‘tears’ respectively. An exam- 
ple can be taken from Orissa also: 

What is the creature that is born first 
But grows its legs later??? 


The answer is 'the frog'. The reply is given here not by unfolding any alle- 
gorical term, but only by the exercise of common sense based on observation of 
natural life. A riddle collected from Rajasthan reads: 


From here to there 
But not in this country 
I shall eat a fruit 
Without a skin.?! 


The answer is ‘hailstone’. A riddle from Bihar says: 
Legs up, head down.? 


Verrier Elwin and W. G., Archer, ‘An Indian Riddle Book’, Man in India, Vol. XXIII, p. 273. 
9 Tbid., p. 277. 
“Tbid., p. 296. 
13]bid., p. 303 
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The reply is ‘the bat’. There is also no allegory in it, but the reply is given from 
observation of natural life. 

There are riddles associated with rituals, particularly marriage rituals, 
These riddles are put by the members of the bride’s party to the members of the 
bridegroom’s party when the latter enters the boundary of the former’s village. 
They are also sometimes put directly to the bridegroom when he enters the 
bride’s house for the purpose of marriage. The custom is still prevalent in many 
Indian aboriginal and Hindu societies of the eastern region of India. Here is 
an example from West Bengal: 

Where have you come from? 

O gentlemen, where is your home? 

To which clump the bamboo belongs? 

To which clump the arrow? 

How do you cook and how do you eat? 

How do you sleep and how do you go about ??3 
The traditional reply is as follows: 

We come from the East, 

Haridi is the village we live in. 

The bamboo belongs to the clump of Rama, 

The arrow belongs to the clump of Laksmana. 

We cook and serve as the wives do 

And eat like a man. 

We sleep like a jackal 

And we go about like a lion.™ 


PROVERBS 


An important aspect of Indian folk-literature can be found in its proverbs. 
They are the shortest expressions of long experience of practical life, and as the 
practical experience of a worldly man is the same almost everywhere, the pro- 
verbs have a uniform character both in form and ideas. Clothed in poetic 
language (sometimes in short prose sentences also), these are in most cases sa- 
tirical and replete with puns. Although they embody experiences of day-to-day 
practical life, they are not without literary flavour. 

The credit for the collection of proverbs in Indian languages goes to the 
Christian missionaries. In order to learn the languages of the soil, they 
made attempts to collect the proverbs of different regions and had been 
editing and publishing them in the forms of dictionaries from the beginning 
of the last century even before any other element of Indian folk-literature 
came out in print. As early as 1824 T. Rosebuck published in Calcutta 


Asutosh Bhattacharyya, Bamldr Loka-sáhitya, Vol. V (1971), p. 497. 
*  Jbid., p. 498. 
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A Collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindusthani 
Languages. In 1832 Drstánta-vákya-sangraha, a collection of proverbs, Bengali 
and Sanskrit, with their translation and application in English, was 
published in Calcutta by Rev. W. Morton, senior missionary of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. It contained’ 
803 Bengali and seventy-two Sanskrit proverbs. This is the first recorded 
compilation and publicagon of proverbs in an Indian language. The Christian 
missionaries continued to present similar collections from different parts of India 
and, as a result, a number of collections appeared in the course of half a century. 
The first collection of Tamil proverbs was made earlier than 1874, because the 
second edition of Tamil Proverbs by P. Percival was published in Madras in 
1874. A collection of Punjabi proverbs was made for the first time by R. C. 
Temple in his article ‘Somme Punjabi and other Proverbs’ published in Folklore, 
Vol. II (London, 1883). Telugu proverbs were compiled by M. W. Carr in his 
collection Telugu and Sanskrit Proverbs printed in London in 1868. A collection 
of proverbs from Kashmir was brought out for the first time in 1885 in Bombay 
by J. H. Knowles in his A Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings. The first 
collection of Sindhi proverbs was made by an Indian, Rochiram Gajumal, in 
his A Handbook of Sindhi Proverbs published in Karachi in 1895. The book was 
issued in two parts; one contained about 500 Sindhi proverbs with their English 
equivalents, while the other contained about 250 Sindhi proverbs which had no 
English equivalents as such, but their translations were made by the compiler 
himself. A collection of Marathi proverbs was made by A. Manwaring in his 
Marathi Proverbs published in Oxford in 1899. It is, however, not known whether 
this was the first collection of Marathi proverbs. 

It was only in the twentieth century that the attention of Indian scholars 
was drawn to the collection and preservation of proverbs in the regional langu- 
ages, and due to their efforts the number of proverbs on record has increased in 
every State. About 13,000 proverbs have been collected in Bengali so far. The 
actual number of Hindi proverbs published may be much greater. The use of 
proverbs and idioms enriches the style of writing, but today it has become 
rare in most of the regional languages. Proverbs are now preserved only in 
the memory of illiterate womenfolk in general or in the pages of dictionaries. 


LEGENDS 


Legends are narrative songs based on the exploits or sacrifices of some heroic 
or noble characters of history or tradition. These may be classified as heroic 
and romantic according to the character and achievements of the hero or 
heroine. The heroic legends of the Punjab, Rajasthan, and Maharastra are 
widely known. Through English translation the romantic ballads of Bengal 
and Assam have reached the foreign scholars in this field. The Bengali legend 
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of Prince Gopicandra, who was asked by his mother Maynamati to give up 
worldly life and embrace asceticism for twelve years at the prime of his life, 
has spread far and wide in the country and even penetrated into Nepal and 
Tibet. The legend of Jayamati is very popular in the whole of Assam. Jayamati, 
a princess, was inhumanly tortured to death by an oppressive king because 
she would not reveal the whereabouts of her husband, a prince who had been a 
fugitive to save himself from the wrath of that tyrant on the throne. She is a 
historical character. Her husband Gadádhara Simha became king in A.D. 
1681. Her son Rudra Sithha, who succeeded his father in a.p. 1696, built a 
temple and excavated a big tank in her memory. The sufferings undergone, and 
the ultimate sacrifice made by the lady held as ransom, form the subject-matter 
of this legend. She is adored as a martyr to wifely devotion and her legend still 
inspires the poets and playwrights of Assam. The anniversary of her death is 
observed every year in the whole of Assam. Another legend which is very 
popular throughout the State is that of Maniram Dewan, the 1857 martyr. 
The Punjabi legend of Rasálu Kuar has been done into English by several 
translators from different oral sources. It was translated into English for the 
first time by General Abbot as early as 1854. Rasalu, according to the legend, 
was the son of King Salivahana of Sialkot, and scholars think that the story 
gives a hint of the true history of the Indo-Scythian hero who must have 
flourished between the first Arab invasions of Sind and Kabul and the rise of 
the Ghaznavid dynasty.?^ Both valour and sacrifice for a noble cause are the 
basic ideas of the legend which is as follows: 

Rasalu meets a princess by the side of a well. She has some attendants with 
her. Rasalu kills the attendants to talk freely with the princess, but falls into 
danger. He is about to be surrounded by people intending to kill him. He says 
to the princess: 

Here is your mother's house, 
But for me it is a foreign land. 
For you I will lose my life 
And who will send the news back to my home? 
The princess replies: 
I will make a pyre of sandal wood 
By my brother Biram, I swear. 
If you lose your life for my sake 
I will leap into the flames.” 
Sentiments of love and sacrifice are predominant in the legends of the 


SR. C. Temple, The Legends of the Punjab, Vol. I (Trübner & Co., Bombay and London, 1884), 
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eastern region and the ideals of heroism and adventure are in those of the 
western, 


BALLADS 


Closely akin to legends, ballads are also narrative songs. They are shorter in 
form but more dramatic in character. In ballads the conflicts and problems of 
life of men and women gre more pointed, crucial, direct and acute, and are 
insurmountable. Themes of ballads both in Western countries and in India 
end in tragedy. These are invariably based on real life and direct expe- 
rience. There is no promise of life after death for the characters of the ballads. 
Losses and gains are limited to the visible world of reality alone. Folk-ballads 
must have one eventful story running from the very beginning to the end with- 
out pause, diversion, or any other episode in it. One theme only will carry the 
reader ftom the beginning to the end. The dramatic suspense is also main- 
tained throughout. 

Folk-ballads have been collected from every part of India. There are regional 
differences in their character and motifs, and most of them do not satisfy each 
and every point of the definition of ballad in the real sense of the term. The 
ballads of Assam have been divided into four groups according to their subject- 
matter—historical, magical, realistic, and satirical.?” The historical ballad Bar- 
phukanar Gila is the most important from both literary and historical points of 
view. It describes events which occurred during the early nineteenth century in 
the course of Badancandra Barphukan's invitation to the Burmese invaders 
to occupy the territory of Assam. Badancandra was an Ahom viceroy of Lower 
Assam in Gauhati. Other historical ballads of Assam are: Bakhararbarar 
Gita, Padum Kuvárir Gita, Manirdma Devádnar Gita, Jayamati Kuvárir Gita, and 
Ajan Fakirar Gita. Though each of them refers to one or two historical characters, 
the events and incidents described in them are not, strictly speaking, historical, 
because a lot of unhistorical and romantic elements have entered into them. 
In the ballads of magic, the emphasis is laid more on the magical than on the 
realistic activities of life. Three ballads of this type have so far been collect- 
ed from oral tradition and published. They are Manikuvárar Gita, Phul- 
kuvdrar Gita, and Jandgabharur Gita. The last is the Assamese version of the 
Bengali ballad Gopicandrer Gita. The realistic ballads deal with the affairs 
of day-to-day life. Sometimes they express deep sentiments of love and affec- 
tion. Dubaldr Sàntir Gita, Saudar Gita, Kanyá Báramáhi, and Pagalà Parvatir Gita 
are a few ballads of the realistic group. These ballads are generally available 
in Lower Assam and Kamrup District. The satirical ballads of Assam are 
compositions of a class of village buffoons known as Bhaura or Bahn. Strictly 
speaking, they cannot be called ballads in view of the fact that they have no 


3'Prafulladatta Goswami, Ballads and Tales of Assam (Gauhati University, 1960), pp. 17-56. 
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story in them. Bengal is particularly rich in ballads. A number of ballads 
have been published in English translation by the University of Calcutta. 
Western scholars were greatly impressed by them and bestowed on them their 
highest praise. These were mostly collected from the district of Mymensingh 
(now in Bangladesh) and they were published under the editorship of Dr Dinesh 
Chandra Sen with the title Maimansithha-gitika by Calcutta University in 1923. 
Another volume was also brought out by the same editor under the title Pürva- 
vahga-gittka (Calcutta University, 1932); this contains a collection from 
the districts of Sylhet, Noakhali, and Chittagong, all now ín Bangladesh. 
Selected ballads were also rendered into English by Dr Dinesh Chandra Sen 
and published under the title Eastern. Bengal Ballads (Calcutta, 1926). Some 
of these are the finest specimens of Indian folk-ballads. They express the 
deepest sentiments of love and sacrifice based on the realities of human lives. 
Love is the motif of almost all the ballads collected from this area, and they 
have, therefore, a universal appeal. They have been justly classified as "love 
ballads’ by a European scholar. Though the basic sentiment of folk-ballads 
all over the world is love, it must be admitted that this sentiment predominates 
in the ballads from Mymensingh. They are also intensely lyrical in character. 
Of a ballad entitled Makuyá it has been remarked by a foreign scholar that 
‘lyrical points form the most characteristic feature of the ballad and, I do 
not hesitate to say, its most valuable artistic achievement. We could call it 
the art of poetic abbreviation’, The ballad describes the story of love and 
sacrifice of a gypsy girl and a boy of a high family. In the ballads from the 
Punjab, Rajasthan, and Kashmir, heroic sentiments predominate, but senti- 
ments of love and sacrifice are not altogether lacking in them. Ballads of 
Andhra Pradesh are generally full of pathos. The episodes of KAmamma and 
Sanyásamma, who sacrificed their lives on the funeral pyre of their husbands, 
have been dealt with in these ballads. There are also ballads of Vira Rajamma, 
Lakgmamma, and Pal Thanga, who had to undergo physical tortures by 
their mothers-in-law and to sacrifice their innocent lives just because of suspi- 
cion about their character by their husbands. The ballad of Bala Nagamma, 
who was tortured by her step-mother, is very famous and is full of pathos. 


MYTH 


Myth, which is also considered by Western folklorists as one of the aspects 
of folk-literature, has been defined by some as ‘a story, presented as having 
actually occurred in a previous age, explaining the cosmological and super- 
natural traditions of a people, their gods, heroes, cultural traits, religious 


Dusan Zbavitel, Bengali Folk-ballads from Mymansingh and the Problem of Their Authenticity (Calcutta 
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beliefs, etc. The purpose of myth is to explain... matters in the “science 
of a pre-scientific age”.’ Man's eternal quest to know the basic truth of the 
natural phenomena led him to invent myths. This is universal in its core 
and India, being an ancient country with a long and continued traditional 
heritage and culture, has also inherited a rich storehouse of myths written and 
unwritten. There are, for instance, creation mytbs in which the origin of the 
world and mankind is dgscribed. An example from Madhya Pradesh is: 

"When the world would not remain steady, Mother Earth caused birds 
to be born. The first birds had four legs. But after they were born Mother 
Earth took two legs from each and set them below the earth like the pillars 
of a house. Resting on the legs of crores of birds the world became 
steady.'*1 

There are also myths about the origin of the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
which tell how these objects originated and were ultimately set into the sky 
permanently. There are animal and bird myths also in which the origin of 
various species of animals and birds has been described. 


FOLK-DRAMA 


Folk-drama is another element in folk-literature which can be found 
in some form or other in the various States of India. In Bengal this 
form of folk-literature attained a high level of maturity. The older type of folk- 
drama in Bengal is known as Xrsna-yádtrà and the more modern type as 
only »átrd. In most cases yãtrā plays used to be performed on the occasion 
of religious festivals as the themes themselves had always a religious 
appeal. Folk-drama in every part of the country used to adopt themes from 
the popular Indian epics and the Puránas. With the passing of time, folk- 
drama is gradually becoming more and more secular in character and spirit, 
and traditional subjects and techniques are being replaced by current social 
and political themes and modern stagecraft. In Madhya Pradesh folk-drama 
is known as mach, in Gujarat as bhdoyáni, in Assam as afkiyd, in Karnataka 
as bayalatd, in Tamil Nadu as terukküttu, in Andhra as Kuravaíiji, and in Maha- 
rastra as tamáfá. In spite of linguistic differences, the folk-dramas of India have 
something in common which is found in their spirit. 

Though modern civilization based on science and industry is posing a great 
threat to these unsophisticated forms of rural culture, the spirit of the simple 
rustic people still persists. The drive against illiteracy after Independence 
may have disturbed the continuity of the ‘oral’ tradition of this culture, but 
folk-literature remains an integral part of India's social life to this day. 


*Maria Leach (Ed.), Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, Vol. II (Funk and 
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44 
NEPAL 


INTRODUCTION 


NEL an independent Hindu kingdom in the Himalayas, is regarded as 
the meeting place of the three of Asia’s great civilizations, Indian, Tibetan, 
and Chinese. But culturally, traditionally as well as historically, Nepal is closest 
to India, its immediate southern neighbour. The valley of Nepal, as D. R. 
Regmi observes, ‘was never regarded as outside India's sphere of influence". 
It has, however, developed an independent culture of its own from a period 
earlier than that of Buddha. Saivism and Vaisnavism, two major divisions of 
Hinduism, and Buddhism have been prevalent in Nepal from the remote past. 
Saktism found in Nepal is only Saiva in character. They all have played very 
significant roles in the rcligious as well as the cultural history of the land without 
having even been factors of dissension and disunity. The earliest Indian refer- 
ence to Nepal is found in Kautilya's Arthafástra, where he speaks of two kinds 
of Nepalese blankets, Bhingisi and Apasáraka, being sold in Pàtaliputra.* 
Buddhism was carried to Nepal by the missionaries of A$oka who himself visited 
this land accompanied by one of his daughters, Carumati. The latter is tradi- 
tionally believed to have settled down in Nepal. All the historical dynasties of 
Nepal—the Licchavis, the Thakuris, the Karnátakas, the Mallas, and the 
Shahs —were Hindus and emigrants froin India. Nepal is the only kingdom in 
the world which has 'an unbroken tradition of Hindu kings following Hindu 
religion'.? The valley was within the limits of the Maurya empire under Asoka 
in the third century B.c.‘ It is learnt from the Allahabad prasasti (verse 22) of 
Samudragupta that Nepal was fan autonomous frontier state, paying tribute 
and yielding obedience to the paramount Gupta power’. According to Bana’s 
Harsacarita (Chapter IIT), King Harsa 'exacted tribute from an inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains’, which may be identified with Nepal. During the 
Pala period India's cultural contacts with Nepal were maintained. It is said 
that Dhimàn and his son Vitapàála, two celebrated Indian artists belonging to 


1 D. R. Regmi, Ancient Nepal (Calcutta, 1960), p. 40. 

2AS., II. 11. 30. 

3 Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), India's Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 1970), 

. 973. 

i 4 Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 1938), p. 254 and Vincent 
A. Smith, The Early History of India (Oxford, 1962), p. 380. 

5 Vincent A. Smith, loc. cit. 

* Radha Kumud Mookerji, Harsha (Delhi, 1959), p. 30. 
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the reign of Devapala (a.D. 810-50), visited Nepal. The medieval art of Nepal 
is ‘almost an offshoot of the Pala style'.? It appears from the Tibetan annals that 
Buddhist dcdryas like Sántaraksita, Padmasambhava, and Atiía, who went to 
Tibet from India spent some time in Nepal. Mithila, which acquired a tradi- 
tional fame as a seat of learning and culture in the whole of India, has a fairly 
old history of close contact with Nepal. ‘The relations of Nepal and Mithila’, 
as Dr Jayakanta Mishra writes, ‘have been very intimate from remote times... 
It is said that for a number of years the direct route to plains from Nepal was 
through Mithilà alone. That is why under the stress of Musalman invaders, 
Maithila rulers could seek refuge in Nepal so easily. . . Maithilas gained decided 
ascendency in the Nepalese court and their mother-tongue was loved and 
respected in all distinguished quarters. We know of several eminent pundits 
from Mithilà who were invited to Nepalese courts...The result of all this 
intercourse was that Maithili became the most dignified of all languages in 
Nepal. ..' The success of the lyrics of Vidyapati and his contemporaries and the 
glorious achievements of Maithila musicians of the day gave an added interest 
to Maithili in Nepal? 


INDIAN LITERATURE IN NEPAL AND ITS INFLUENCE 


The inroads of the Muslims into India forced men of arts and letters of 
the famous Indian centres of learning and culture such as Taksasila, Nalanda, 
Varanasi, Mithila, Vikramaśilā, and Odantapuri to seek shelter in other 
lands. Nepal provided a secure and lasting refuge to the emigrants. Many 
Indian scholars, stddhas, dca@ryas, and bhiksus went over there with their valuable 
manuscripts. These manuscripts were written in the Gupta, Kutila, Nagari, 
Maithili, and Bengali scripts then prevailing in northern and eastern India. 
Other people from different parts of India also entered Nepal from time to time 
as conquerors, priests, or traders. They spoke their own languages but learnt 
at the same time the local languages. Thus, the languages of the Rajput con- 
querors or conquerors from Karnataka and Khasa-de£a? (the Khasa tribe lived 
and still lives in the Himalayan regions) intermingled with those of the local 
people leading to the evolution of the Gorkhali language which ultimately 
came to be known as Nepali. Some of the remoter tribes had maintained their 
Tibeto-Burman language which was an earlier form of the present-day Newari. 
But this language became saturated with Sanskrit and other Aryan elements. 
The people of Nepal, as we have seen, had come within the orbit of Indian 
civilization and thought-world, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, from the hoary 
past. They studied Sanskrit, Pali, and other Indian languages, and their great- 


7 Lokesh Chandra, loc. cit. 
* A History of Maithili Literature, Vol. I (Allahabad, 1949), pp. 255-57. 
* For details about the Khasas, sec D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Pt. I (Calcutta, 1965), pp. 710-35, 
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est contribution to the culture of India is that they have preserved large masses 
of the Mahayana Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. The originals of these Maha- 
yana texts, namely, Saddharmapundarika, Gandavyüha, Dafabhümifoara, Paitcavith- 
fatisáhasrikd, Astasáhasrikà. Prajfüüparamita, Satasáhasrika Prajfíábáramitd, etc. are 
lost in India. Besides the Buddhist texts, Nepal has preserved numerous ancient 
and medieval religious as well as secular texts in Sanskrit and other Indian 
languages, the originals of many of which are also not to be found in India. 
The Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in Nepal include those of Vedic texts, the 
epics, Puranas, Tantras, Dharma-$üstras, Darganas, Kavyas, Vyakaranas, 
Kosas, Alańkāra-śāstras, Silpa-Sástras, Niti-Sastras, erotics, politics, and science. 
Thus, the valley of Nepal has served as a repository of ancient Indian cultural 
assets as well as a source of information regarding India’s ancient heritage and 
tradition. Besides the manuscripts of the original texts and texts copied in 
Nepal by local scribes, there are translations in Newari (which was the most 
advanced speech of Nepal all through but underwent a period of languishment 
for nearly 200 years since the arrival of the Gurkhas in A.D. 1768) as well as 
independent contributions in Sanskrit, Maithili, and Bengali by authors who 
werc born and brought up in Nepal. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson discovered and collected 423 volumes of Sanskrit 
Buddhist manuscripts inNepal in1824 and distributed them to different research 
organizations, libraries, and museums between 1827 and 1845. To the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in Calcutta he presented ninety-four Sanskrit Buddhist manu- 
scripts; to the College of Fort William, sixty-six; to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, seventy-nine; to the India Office Library, London, thirty; to the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, seven; and to the Institute of France and the Société 
Asiatique de Paris, 147. Each one of these collections, with the exception of the 
small one presented to Oxford, suffices for an encyclopaedic treatment of 
Northern Buddhism. The collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal supplied 
the material for Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra’s monumental work, The Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature in Nepal. Regarding the Sanskrit Buddhist literature of Nepal, 
Hodgson’s Essays on the Languages, Literature and Religion of Nepal and Tibet may 
be read with profit. In spite of the dispersal of so many Sanskrit Buddhist 
manuscripts from Nepal, scholars interested in ancient manuscripts of works on 
Northern Buddhism will find plenty of them, besides the manuscripts of many 
Hindu scriptures and classics, preserved in the National Archives of Nepal. 
Several volumes of catalogues of these manuscripts have been published by this 
institution. The Nationa] Library of Nepal has also published in three parts 
catalogues of the books preserved in the Library. Bhikshu Amritananda of 
Anandakuti Vidyapith, Swayambhu, has brought out in Nepali ten volumes 
of Buddhist history, literature, and philosophy from original Pali works found 
in Nepal. Several Indian scholars have studied a large number of manuscripts 
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found in Nepal and published their accounts. The contributions of Mah&ma- 
hopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri deserve special mention in this connexion. 
Among his important works are: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manu- 
seripts in the Government Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1917-57), A New 
Manuscript of Buddha-carita (1909), Notes on the Newly-found Manuscript of Catuh- 
fataka by Aryadeva (1911), Discovery of Abhisamaydlankara by Maitreyandtha, Nepa- 
lese MSS. (1910), and Æ Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts 
Belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal (1905 and 1916). He has also contributed 
valuable articles on the newly-found old Nepalese manuscripts (1893), the 
recovery of a lost epic by As$vaghosa,'and the manuscript in Sanskrit relating to 
Nepal (1909). The carydpadas discovered in the Durbar Library of Nepal in 1907 
are among his important finds. These are variously claimed as the earliest 
literary specimens of Old Bengali, Old Assamese, Old Oriya, Old Maithili as 
well as Old Hindi. Mm. Sastri did some original research in this direction 
and opined that these songs were examples of Old Bengali.1? Dr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji analysed the linguistic and philological aspects of these songs com- 
posed and sung by the various siddhdcdryas and established that they were no 
other than Old Bengali in their rudiments.!! These songs are sung to the 
accompaniment of dance and music by the Newars under the guidance of 
their vajrácáryas (priests) in the valley of Kathmandu during specific festivals 
even now. The linguistic identity of the caryápadas still remains a vexed question 
among scholars, but the various claims certainly testify to the close kinship 
of those languages to one another and confirms the presence of a common 
culture in eastern India, embracing Mithilà, Bengal, Assam, Orissa, and 
Nepal, of which Maithili was a main vehicle. Daniel Wright has furnished 
a long list of Sanskrit manuscripts procured by him in Nepal.!* Although 
the list consists mostly of Buddhist texts, there are also quite a few important 
Brahmanical Sanskrit texts such as the Bhagavad-Gita, the Gitagovinda, the 
Bhágavata Purdna, the Siva Purana, parts of the Padma and Skanda Puranas, 
and the Mahabharata, besides the Amarakosa, Natsadha-carita, Hitopadesa, 
Raghuvarhía, etc. This corroborates the existence of a wide range of Indian 
literature preserved in Nepal. 

There were numerous Sanskrit inscriptions in Nepal even before the 
period of King Arhśuvarman who ruled about a.p. 650. The inscriptions of 
Amsuvarman prove that he was a great devotee of Lord Siva. In the Harigaon 
inscription,?? for example, which is one of the earliest inscriptions of Arháu- 


M Cf. Bauddha Gána O Dokā (Calcutta, 1923 5.s.), Introduction. 

11 Cf. The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Vol. I (London, 1970), pp. 115-17. 

13 Cf. History of Nepal (Calcutta, 1958), Appendix IX. 

18 Sylvain Lévi, Le Nepal, Etude Historique d'un Royaume Hindou, III, No. 13 (Paris, 1905), pp. 
85-88. 
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varman's reign, he calls himself bhagavata-parama-bhatt&raka-pafupati-pádanu- 
dhydta, "The dynastic, social, and religious history of Nepal between the fifth 
and the eighth centuries a.D. rests on the solid foundation of hundreds of 
Sanskrit inscriptions written in beautiful Gupta-Brahmi characters. In fact, 
^om has preserved more numerous Gupta-Brahmi inscriptions than even 
ndia.*1 

The Malla"kings of Nepal were patrons of learning. Some of them were 
poets of renown and others used to compose devotional songs or hymns. 
Although Newari was the language of the court till A.D. 1768, the production 
of literature in Maithili, Bengali, and Sanskrit was encouraged and patro- 
nized"by the Malla kings. Bhüpatindramalla's (a.D. 1695-1722) Bhági-gita 
preserved in the Durbar Library is a remarkable collection of Maithili songs.!5 
They are on a variety of topics. There are devotional songs on Siva, Gauri, 
Hari,"and Sakti. But the bulk of the songs (more than half ) are on Sakti. 
Jagatprakásamalla (a.p. 1655-76) and Ranajitamalla (c. A.D. 1722-72) com- 
posed devotional songs in Maithili. While the songs of the former are on 
the ten avatdras, on Visnu, and on Sadáfiva, most of the songs of the latter are 
on Sakti. He also wrote hymns wholly in Sanskrit. Many plays were also 
written in Nepal in Maithili, Bengali, and Sanskrit either by the Malla kings 
themselves or under their patronage, and they are preserved in the manu- 
script form. Dramatists generally took their stories from the Ramdyana, the 
Mahābhārata, the HarivamSa, the Puranas, and various popular Sanskrit classics. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century to the second quarter of the 
eighteenth, Maithili drama flourished at its height in Nepal and the Sanskrit 
drama acted as the model framework for some time. The tradition of the 
Maithili school of music also influenced the course of this literary activity to 
a great extent. Among the Maithili dramas written in Nepal, mention may 
be made of Hara-Gauri-vivaha (A.D. 1629) by Jagajjyotirmalla (a.D. 1617-33), 
Gita-digambara (a.D. 1655) by VarhSamani Jha in the reign of Pratápamalla 
(A.D. 1641-74), Prabhàvati-harana (c. a.D. 1656) by Jagatprakasamalla, Bhárata- 
nátakam by Jitamitramalla (a.D. 1682-95), and Andhakasura-vadha-upákhyána 
(a.D. 1768) written under the patronage of Ranajitamalla.!* Varhsamani's 
Gita-digambara is a very famous dramatic work written 'in imitation of Jaya- 
deva's Gitagovinda. But it has a hymn to the united form of Hara and Parvati 


1 Lokesh Chandra, op. cit., p. 212. 
15 This manuscript of the Durbar Library is a find of Mm. Haraprasad Sastri and Dr P. C. Bagchi. 


It contains, according to Dr Bagchi, eighty-one songs only. But Dr Jayakanta Mishra has found 
another manuscript of this work in the Library of Rajaguru Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal, which 
contains 173 songs. l | | 

1¢ For a detailed description of the Maithili dramas in Nepal, see Jayakanta Mishra, op. cit., 
pp. 253-86 and D. R. Regmi, Medieval Nepal, Pt. II (Calcutta, 1966), pp. 849-54. 
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in Hindi which has a ring of Tulasidása'.!" There are some dramas either 
in Bengali or in mixed Maithili-Bengali. For example, Gopicandra-ndfakam 
(A.D. 1690) by Jitamitramalla is in Bengali, whereas Krsna-kailása-yátrá-upá- 
khydna, Rümáyana-ndjakam, and Rdmacarita—all written under the patronage 
of Ranajitamalla—and Gopicandra (c. A.D. 1712) under Bhüpatindramalla are 
mostly in Bengali. This intense dramatic activity in Maithili and Bengali 
in Nepal ended in A.D. 1768 when the valley of Nepal came under the Gurkhas 
and Gorkhali was introduced into the court. The earliest Sanskrit drama written 
in Nepal is probably Mahirávana-vadha-nátaka (a.D. 1337) by Jayata in the 
reign of Jayarimalla (a.D. 1320-44). Among other dramatic works in Sanskrit 
the following deserve mention: Maddlasd-jdtismarana-nataka by Ramadiasa in 
the reign of Jayaraja Deva (a.D. 1347-61), Rámáyana-nátaka in four acts written 
by Dharmagupta in the reign of Jayasthitimalla (a.p. 1382-95), Bhairavdnanda- 
nátaka by Manika, court poet of Jayasthitimalla, and Pándava-vijaya-nátaka by 
Jayaranamalla (c. a.D. 1516-29). The majority of the Sanskrit plays were 
religious in tone, as they drew their plots from either the Ràümáyana or the 
Mahabharata or the Puranas. A few dramas appear to be secular, for example, 
Bhairavánanda-nàtaka, the hero of the piece being Bhairava and the heroine 
Madanáàvati, a celestial damsel cursed by a sage to take a human form. The 
form of Nepalese Sanskrit drama generally followed the pattern of the classical 
Sanskrit drama. Manuscripts by Nepalese authors covering original contri- 
butions in Sanskrit in various other fields are also found in abundance in Nepal. 
Some important works among these are mentioned according to the subjects 
dealt with: Astronomy—Siddhi-sdra (A.D. 1412) by Jyotirmalla (a.D. 1409-29), 
Graha-darpana (a.D. 1740) by Balananda during the reign of Ranajitamalla, 
and Ganita-mafijari (a.D. 1766) by Ranajitamalla; Purana—Svayambhi Purána 
probably written during the reign of Yaksamalla (A.D. 1428-82), Pasupati 
Purdna (c. A.D. 1504), and Nepdla-mahétmya (c. A.D. 1583); Tantra—-K dlikular- 
nava Tantra (c. A.D. 1747); Kavya—Krsna-carita by VarnsSamani; Politics— 
KuSsopadesa-tikd (a.D. 1524) by Bandhavasena; Erotics—Ndgara-sarvasva-tikd 
by Jagajjyotirmalla; Ayurveda—Yogamafjari (a.D. 1726) by Vardhamana; 
Music, Dance, and Histrionics—Sarigita-candra by Jagajjyotirmalla, and 
Hastamuktdwalt-tikd (a.D. 1765) by Ghanasyama. 

Many Sanskrit texts were translated into Newari. Of them the following 
deserve mention: the Narada Smrti, the Hitopadesa, the Vetdla-paficavimsati, the 
Amarakosa, the Madana-vinoda, the Canakya-sdra-sangraha, the Suka-saptati, and 
the Vatdydriga (a book on Ayurvedic medicine). Canakya’s sayings were very 
popular in Nepal and it is even possible that the version mentioned was 


1 Cf. Haraprasad Sastri, A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manuscripts Belonging to the 
Durbar Library, Nepal, Vol. I (Calcutta, 1905), Preface, p. xxxvi. 
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compiled there.!5 There are, besides, some works written in the mixed Sanskrit- 
Newari language, namely, Jpotiraja-karapasya (A.D. 1421), Nepdla-bhasa-cikitsd 
(A.D. 1441), Soarodaya-dasa (A.D. 1462), etc. The first is a work on astronomy, 
the second on medicine, and the last on astrology. There was no written com- 
position in Nepali prior to the early nineteenth century. By the mid-nineteenth 
century a number of Sanskrit works, such as Dasakumdra-carita, a part of the 
Hitopadefa, etc., had been translated into Nepali, The greatest figure in Nepali 
literature of the period, Bhanubhakta Acharya, wrote the story of the Ramayana 
based on the Adhydtma Ramdyana. Nepali poets drew inspiration from Sanskrit 
for the purification or elevation of the language. 

The Malla kings of Nepal had knowledge of the Vaisnava poems also 
and very much liked those poems composed in Maithili and Bengali. Vidyà- 
pati, renowned poet of Mithilà, was a special favourite with them. He was 
a ‘great force’ in Nepal. The Nepalese poets made experiments in writing 
according to the style and standard set by him. According to Dr Jayakanta 
Mishra, ‘the Malla kings of Nepal themselves wrote after Vidyapati and 
induced many poets. and musicians to do the same'.1* The death of Karhsa- 
narayana (A.D. ? 1496-1527), last king of the Ainivara dynasty, was followed 
by a lull in the literary activity in Mithila for a number of years. The ‘centre 
of gravity', therefore, shifted to Nepal where Maithili language and literature 
had already been under the patronage of the royal courts. This also led to 
Vidyápati's successors, from about a.D. 1527 onwards, being mostly made up 
of Nepalese writers. A large number of manuscripts of Vidyápati's padas 
have been preserved in the Bir Library as well as in the Library of Rajaguru 
Hemaraja Sharma of Nepal. The Nepalese poets used to compose poems 
also in Bhojpuri, Awadhi, and Brajabuli, besides Sanskrit and Maithili. In 
modern times, the great Newari poet Siddhidas (1867-1929) was greatly 
influenced by the literary and cultural renaissance in India. He came parti- 
cularly under the influence of Swami Vivekananda, patriot-prophet of modern 
India, which was reflected in his life and works. 


LANGUAGES AND SCRIPTS 


Nepali and Newari are the two major languages of Nepal. Maithili is the 
language of the Terai portion of the territory. Nepali, official language of the 
kingdom, was called Gorkhali or Khaskura or Parbatiya in the past and Newari 
now goes by the name of ‘Nepdla-bhasa’. Both Nepali and Nepala-bhasa 
(Newari) have been influenced to a great extent by Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit, 
and other Indian languages such as Maithili, Bengali, and Hindi. Many 


18 Lokesh Chandra, of. cit., p. 37. 
1* Jayakanta Mishra, of. cit., p. 182. 
so Ibid., p. 225. 
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words from Urdu as well as from the lariguages of South India have also 
found place in the major languages of Nepal. Nepali is a language belonging 
to the Indo-Aryan speech family, and closely allied to Hindi,- Rajasthani, 
Awadhi, Maithili, Bengali, and the rest. So far as Newari is concerned, as much 
as fifty per cent of the vocabulary is derived from or related to Sanskrit.*! 
D. R. Regmi writes: ‘The Newari language, the language of the valley of 
Nepal during the pre-Gerkha days, grew under the impact of varied in- 
fluences emanating from Sanskrit and its literature. The Sanskritic influence 
had been felt in so many ways semantically and morphologically and this 
was most powerful in the later middle ages while the language was taking a 
definite shape through its own literary writing'.?* Because of the intimate 
connexion of the Nepalese scholars with the learned people of Varanasi and 
Kuruksetra, Sanskrit and Hindi have all through played a prominent part 
in the growth of the languages of Nepal. Urdu ghazals also found place in 
the valley. A fair number of words of Portuguese origin like acar, almari, balti, 
chabi, kamra, etc. have since become common Nepali words through the in- 
fluence of Hindi and Urdu. 

In the matter of scripts also, Nepal has been profoundly influenced by 
India. The Newars took India's scripts. The Devanagari script is now com- 
monly used in the everyday life by the people of Nepal. There are instances 
of the use of the Bengali, Oriya, Maithili, Gurumukhi, Gujarati, Tamil, and 
Telugu scripts besides Sáradà here and there. Just a cursory glance at the 
scripts of Gomu, Bhujimu, Rafijaná, and Modern Newari will show how greatly 
they have been influenced by Indian scripts. The earlier written documents 
found in Nepal are in Sanskrit and in the Gupta and Kutila scripts. The 
Gupta script underwent various stages of modifications in Nepal, which led 
ultimately to the emergence of the Newari script. The latter bears close re- 
semblance also to the Maithili and Bengali scripts. The extant manuscripts 
in Newari as well as in Sanskrit, dating from the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, are mostly written in the Newari script. The Newari script, however, 
has never been cast in type for printing and all printing in Newari is done in 
Devanagari in which Nepali or Gorkhali is also written and printed. Ancient 
monuments, ruins, shrines, caifyas, pillars, inscriptions, plates, manuscripts, 
etc. found in Nepal give us sufficient information, and specimens of various 
Indian scripts in vogue from time to time. Sanskrit, which is the language 
of ancient Indian religious books, is called devabhdsa (the language of the gods) 
also in Nepal. It is written and printed in the Devanagari script which has 
been recognized as the national script of Nepal. 


5 Cf. D. R. Regmi, Ancient Nepal, p. 39. 
a3 Mediwal Nepal, Pt. II, p. 825. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 
(INCLUDING NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN) 


INTRODUCTION 


To central area of the mainland of Asia lies approximately between 
60° East and 105° East Longitude and 35° North and 45° North Latitude. 
This region includes parts of Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, 
Khirgizia, and Tadzhikistan of the USSR; Sinkiang up to the Nan-shan in 
China; Mongolia below the Altai range; northern fringes of Tibet; north- 
western borders of the Indian Sub-continent; and northern Afghanistan: 
But traditionally, Central Asia is considered to comprise the above-noted 
territories of the USSR and China alone. There is ample evidence to show 
that the Indian Sub-continent could communicate with Central Asia through 
the route connecting Kashmir with the Sinkiang region and through the 
roads running through the areas now in Afghanistan. India’s contact with 
Chinese Central Asia, particularly with Khotan, might have started in the 
centuries preceding the Christian era. The routes to Chinese and Soviet 
Central Asia and also to Bactria were for centuries very important in inter- 
national trade, in which India was a participant. Archaeological discoveries 
since the second half of the nineteenth century and, in certain cases, known 
literary sources indicate Indian influences on the literature, religion, art, 
and society of several of the above-mentioned territories in the first millennium 
A.D. The most important of the areas of Indian influence were Shan-shan 
(Kroraina), Khotan, Kuchi (Kucha), and AgnideSa (Yen-ch'i or Karashar) 
in Chinese Central Asia, Sogdiana on the Oxus in Soviet Central Asia, and 
Bactria in northern Afghanistan. In the case of certain areas like Khotan and 
the territories on the Oxus, contact with India might have begun long before 
the beginning of the Christian era.! 

Among the forces responsible for introducing Indian elements in Soviet 
and Chinese Central Asia were Indian emigrants, mostly missionaries and 
traders. The Indian participants in Central Asian trade, who might have 
settled in some of these regions, were among the greatest purveyors of Indian 
culture. In the Kusága age, the establishment of a central authority over 


1 J, K. Dabbe, History of the Discovery and Exploration of Chinese Turkestan (Hague, 1963), pp. 37ff.; 
N. Ettinger, The Heartland of Asia rept 1971), pp. 92M; B. A. Linie An Outline of the History 
of Buddhism in Central Asia (Moscow, 1968), p. 8. 
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à vast area touching Merv, Tashkent, and Kashgarh as well as remote areas 
of the Indian Sub-continent drew Central Asia nearer to India. Moreover, 
the Kusana empire had special relations with the Central Asian States of 
Kashgarh, Khotan, and Kucha. In the Kusána period Buddhism was made 
popular in Chinese as well as Soviet Central Asia, where for centuries it 
remained the most dominant religion. With Buddhism, Indian thoughts, 
languages, and literature, and their vehicles, Kharosthi and Brahmi scripts, 
found their way to different territories of Central Asia and China. Sojourns 
of Indian and non-Indian Buddhist scholars in different localities of Central 
Asia, and visits of Central Asian and Chinese savants (coming through Central 
Asia) to India, made the Indian impact on Central Asia greatly felt in different 
periods of the first millennium A.D. 


USE OF PRAKRIT IN KHAROSTHI SCRIPT 


Kharosthi seems to have been introduced in Central Asia earlier than 
Brahmi. Legends in Prakrit inscribed in the Kharosthi script (as well as in 
Chinese characters) can be noticed on the coins of a group of rulers (of Indo- 
Parthian origin ?) struck in or near Khotan during the first century B.c. and 
the first century A.D. These rulers might have been responsible for the official 
use of the above language and script in a territory in Sinkiang. These might 
have been known in Khotan from a still earlier age, since a persistent local 
tradition speaks of an Indian contingent in the original population of that 
country.* The continuation of the usé of Prakrit and Kharosthi in Khotan 
in the third/fourth century A.D. is suggested by a record (No. 661) found at 
Endere, written in a dialect of Prakrit. This dialect is, however, different 
on certain points from that used in numerous inscriptions on wood, leather, 
silk, etc. discovered at Lou-lan, Niya, and Endere, which were within the 
limits of ancient Shan-shan. These documents, which deal with administrative, 
legal, and personal matters and, in some cases, also with religious or philo- 
sophical themes, indicate that in the third/fourth century a form of Prakrit 
was used by the officialdom, and also by the Indianized or Indian Buddhist 
community of Shan-shan. In this connexion, we may refer to the Prakrit 
inscriptions in Kharosthi characters of the second/third century A.D. found 
at Miran, which was in Shan-shan, and Lo-yang, which was a great centre 
of Buddhist studies in China.* This form of Prakrit, which is now called by 
scholars as Gandhari Prakrit, agrees closely with the language of the post- 
Asokan Kharosthi inscriptions of the north-western part of the Indian Sub- 


® Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXV (1973), pp. 104-5. 

* E, J. Rapson, E. Senart, and A. Boyer, Kharosthi Inscriptions Discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in Chinese 
Turkestan, Vol. I (Oxford, 1920), pp. 1ff.; Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies (BSOAS), 
Vol. XXIV, p. 527. 
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continent (including Gandbàra). At the same time, it differs from other varieties 
of Prakrit according to the degree of modification in its inflectional system. 
It was subjected to two foreign influences, viz. Iranian and that of the native 
language of Kroraina. Loan-words from several non-Indian languages like 
Iranian (including Sogdian), Greek, Tibetan, etc. may be traced in Gàndhàri 
Prakrit. The pronunciation of Prakrit words also was affected by the phonetic 
structure of 'Krorainic' Several innovations were made in the Kharosthi 
script which was employed to write Gándhàri Prakrit. Among them were 
a sign for expressing long vowels, which had not been used in Kharosthi of 
north-western India, and certain compound letters (like kma, Imy, etc.) and 
modified forms of several letters (ka, ga, ca, etc.) devised obviously to record 
local pronunciations. 

Gaàndhàri Prakrit had its own literature as evinced by the Prakrit recension 
of the Dhammapada, fragments of a manuscript of which were discovered in 
Khotan in 1892 and 1897. Written in Kharosthi in the first or second century 
A.D., it is the oldest surviving manuscript of an Indian text. The text itself 
is the only extensively known early Buddhist treatise in an Indian language 
other than Sanskrit or Pali. There are indications that Gàndhàri Prakrit 
had a fairly extensive literature. A few of the atorementioned Kharosthi re- 
cords (Nos. 501, 510, and partly also 204) contain literary pieces which might 
have been composed in the Shan-shan area itself. In fact, one of the inscriptions 
(No. 514) includes among the subjects of study grammar, music, astronomy, 
the technique of writing poetry, etc. In the Shan-shan kingdom of the third/ 
fourth century A.D., which was under strong cultural influence from India, 
local literary compositions should have included works in Gàndhàii Prakrit. 
Traces of the influence of Gandhari Prakrit have been discernible in Khotanese, 
Agnean, Kuchean, Tibetan, and also in the remains of Sogdian, Uighur- 
Turkisb, Mongolian, and Manchu texts. It appears that texts in Prakrit 
(Gàndhàri Prakrit) took a leading role in disseminating Buddhism in Central 
Asia and China. A closely similar form of Prakrit and the Kharosthi script had 
been in use inter alia for recording donations to Buddhist establishments in the 
north-western parts of the Indian Sub-continent and in its borderlands prior 
to the introduction of Buddhism in China. The Sarvastivadins were active 


4'T. Burrow, The Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937), 
pp. v ff.; BSOAS, Vol. XII, pp. 7648. The Central Asian Kharogthi alphabet has signs representing 
the letters d and f, which are absent from the Kharogfhi script as used in the Indian Sub-continent. 
Cf. John Brough, The Gándhári Dhammapada (London, 1962), pp. 55ff.; E. J. Rapson, E. Senart, 

. cit., the chart of Kharogthi letters. 
i redes op. cit., Introduction. Several Chinese translations of the Dhammapada are known 
to us. Of these Fa-k'iu-ching (Dharmapada-Sütra, translated in a.D. 224) and Fa-&'iu-pi-yu-ching (Dharma- 
padávadána-Süira, translated between A.D. 290 and 306) were probably based on a text similar to 
that of the Prakrit Dhammapada. Cf, P. C. Bagchi, India and Central Asia (ICA), Calcutta, 1955, p. 99. 
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in these areas in pre-Kusána and Kusàna periods. Buddhist texts were written 
in this languagé during the Kusana age, as indicated by the Prakrit version 
of the fratitya-samutpáda formula mentioned in the Kurram inscription of the 
year 21 (probably of the Saka era, equivalent to A.D. 99). So the Sarvástiváadins, 
who influenced the progress of Buddhism in Sinkiang, might have introduced 
there the Buddhist literature in Prakrit. This language was perhaps well 
known to many of tbe"earliest translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese. 
There were among them, until a.p, 316, six Yüeh-chihs, four An-hsis 
(Parthians), three Sogdians, and six Indians. Many of them might have hailed 
from the Yüch-chih (Kusána) territory or from regions once included in 
that empire, which incorporated large areas now in the Indian Sub-continent 
and Afghanistan and to which were annexed parts of An-hsi or Parthia and 
Sogdiana to the north of the Oxus. It is perhaps not without significance that 
Lo-yang (in China), where many of these early translators lived and worked, 
has yielded a Prakrit inscription in Kharosthi characters, referring to Buddhist 
Sangha. It has also been claimed that some Mahàyàna texts might have first 
reached China in a Prakrit form, although the versions available to us are 
highly Sanskritized but for a few verses which are in Buddhist hybrid Sanskrit. 
The earliest extant Chinese versions of the Sukhdvativytiha (third century A.D. 
or earlier) show ‘unmistakable influence of Gandhari’. Thus the importance 
of this language in Central Asia is quite out of proportion to the relatively 
small number of documents discovered so far. Transliterations of non-Chinese 
words in some old Chinese renderings of the Buddhist texts like the Dirghdgama 
point to their originals having been in Prakrit (Gandhari Prakrit). If the 
Dirghágama, which was rendered into Chinese in A.D. 413, was translated from 
a Gàndhàri text, then Gàndhàri was known in China and Chinese Central 
Asia in the early fifth century A.D. Since Brahmi became popular in Khotan 
between the periods of Sung Yun (early sixth century A.D.) and Hiuen 
Tsang (seventh century A.D.), the practice of writing Gàndhàri Prakrit in 
Kharosthi may be taken to have been in vogue in Khotan up to the sixth 
century A.D.’ 

The earliest use of Prakrit in Soviet Central Asia is suggested by a Kharosthi 
inscription ın Tadzhikistan, catable to c. first century 5.c. Even if such a dating 
is questioned, there is perhaps no doubt that Prakrit and Kharosthi were two 
important media for spreading Buddhism in the territories now in Afghanistan 
and to the north of the Oxus during the Kusána period. In this connexion, 
we can refer to the Kharosthi inscriptions found at Wardak and Qunduz 
(Afghanistan) and at Fayaz Tepe and Kara Tepe near Termez in Tadzhikistan 
(USSR). The use of the script and the language concerned for secular purposes 


5 BSOAS, XII, p. 764; XXVIII, p. 609; XXIV, p. 527 and Asia Major (Old Series), Vol. II, 
pp. 270-71. 
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is indicated by the Dasht-e-Nawur record in Afghanistan, inscriptions on gold 
slabs discovered at Dalverzin Tepe in Uzbekistan, etc.’ 


USE OF BRAHMI SCRIPT 


Brahmi was the other Indian script used for writing Prakrit during the 
period from the second to the fourth century a.p. in localities now included in 
Soviet Centra] Asia. Brahmi inscriptions of didactic as well as donative nature 
have becn discovered at Kara Tepe.® Of the two Indian languages, Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, known in Central Asia in the first millennium A.D., Sanskrit used 
to be written in Brahmi. Its use for this purpose in Soviet Central Asia is indi- 
cated by the discovery, ncar the town of Merv, of parts of the text of Sanskrit 
Vinaya of the Sarvastivada school consisting of more than 200 leaves written 
in the Brahmi of about the fifth century A.D. The use of Brahm? is also corro- 
borated by the find at Zang Tepe of fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts (dealing 
with Sangha, Dharma, bhiksu, dina, etc.) written in the Brahmi of about the 
sixth/seventh century A.D. Even if such manuscripts are considered to have been 
imported in Soviet Central Asia from outside, their locations should suggest 
that Sanskrit and Brahmi were read and understood there in the centuries to 
which they are datable. We may add here that Merv seems to be the western- 
most locality known so far to have yielded a Sanskrit manuscript.? 

In Chinese Central Asia, Bráhmi was regularly used for writing not only 
Sanskrit, but also Kuchean (— Tokharian B, language of Kuchi or Kucha), 
Agnean (=Tokharian A, language of Agnidega or the Karashar area), and 
Saka-Khotanese.!° The greater part of the extant Saka- Khotanese manuscripts 
has been found at Ch'ien-fo-tung. Tun-huang (Kansu, north-western China), 
etc. Agnean and Kuchean, which belong to the Indo-European group of lan- 
guages, are represented by manuscripts found in the eastern part of the Tarim 
basin and in Tun-huang. Sanskrit manuscripts have been discovered in numer- 
ous areas including Tumshuq, the Kucha region (Qizil, Qumtura, Kirish, 
Achiy-Ilak, etc.), Shorchuq, the Turfan oasis (Xocho, Yarxoto, Murtuq, 


7B. A. Litvinsky, op. cit., p. 8; S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 170; 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, No. 3 (1974), p. 125 and No. 1 (1976), p. 74; Bulletin de l'Ecole française d’Extréme- 
Orient, Vol. LXI (1974), pp. 22 and 58, 

8 B. Y. Stavisky, JVovuie Nahodki na Kara-Tepe v Starom Termeze (Moscow, 1975), p. 70. For an 
evidence of the use of Brihmi in c. fifth century A.D. in the Dilverdzhina area, situated in northern 
Afghanistan and not very far from Soviet Central Asia, see Dreoniya Baktriya (1976) pp. 170-71. 

* M. Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya and E. Tyomkin, “Nauka i Zhizn', Indiyskiye Rukopisi v Turkmeni, 
No. 1 (1966), p. 261; B.A. Litvinsky, of. cil., p. 55; Journal of the Asiatic Society (FAS), Vol. XI (1969), 
pp. 10-11. The Merv manuscript consists of either pieces of birch-bark or palm-leaves. 

19 One Saka language or dialect called Hvatanau or Hvamano (<Hvatänaka -: Khotanese) was 
spoken and written in the kingdom of Khotan from about the seventh to the tenth century A.D., 
and another of uncertain name (indicated in the word kdftcake of document No. 8 ?) was used in 
Tumshuq and Murtuq in the same period. 
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Sangim, Bázáklik, Toyoq, etc.), Tun-huang, Kashgarh, and the Khotan region. 
Sanskrit treatises are known to have been included in the famous Bower, God- 
frey, Macartney, and Weber manuscripts recovered from the Kucha region.! 

Texts in the Brahmi script written on birch-bark, palm-leaves, leather, and 
paper, and also block-prints of the same script have been unearthed in areas 
to the north and south of the Takla Makan desert. Among the manuscripts 
found in the localities on the northern route! connecting China with countries 
on its west are those written in Brahmi comparable with the Kusana, Gupta, 
Sarada, and Pala varieties of Indian Brahmi and also with the forms used in 
the Gilgit manuscripts. Many of the Sanskrit manuscripts found in Chinese 
Central Asia might have been imported from India. But several of them and 
all of the Kuchean, Agnean, and Saka manuscripts were written in Chinese 
Central Asia. Tables of Brahmi syllabary obviously meant for teaching 
the script to students have been discovered in fair numbers. Hiuen Tsang 
attested to the use of Brahmi as a local script in different areas of Chinese 
Central Asia. He observed that in Agnide$a or Karashar, the ‘writing is taken 
from that of India with slight modifications’. In Kucha, he noticed that ‘writing 
was taken from India, but had been much altered’. In Kashgar, the pilgrim 
became aware of the fact that the local people had their writing ‘copied from 
that of India’, and that ‘although changes had been made, the substance was 
still preserved’. According to him, the writing in Chokkuka (Yarkand) ‘was 
like that of Khotan’, where ‘the system of writing had been taken from that of 
India, but the structure had been slightly altered by a sort of successive changes’. 
Thus, by the time of Hiuen Tsang’s travels in Central Asia in the first half of 
the seventh century A.D., Brahmi had not only become a popular script there, 
but also showed local developments to meet local needs. Finds of manuscripts, 
datable to the second half of the first millennium A.D., substantiate Hiuen 
Tsang's statements. The local Bráhmi to the north of the Takla Makan desert 
originated from a variety of Western (or North-western ?) Gupta script. But, 
whereas the earlier Gupta has an upright ductus, the North Central Asian type 
of script betrays a slanting style of writing. The basic consonants, as in Indian 


u D, Diringer, The Alphabet (London, 1953), pp. 348ff.; JAS, Vol. XI, pp. 63ff.; W. Clawiter and 
:L. Holzmann, Sanskrit Handschriften aus den Turfanfunden (Wiesbaden, 1967), pp. 1ff.; A. F. R. Hoernle 
(Ed.), The Bower Manuscript (Calcutta, 1893), pp. Ixxxviff. P. C. Bagchi has observed that ‘we have 
a few Turkish documents in Brahmi’. Cf. ICA, p. 108. 

18 On this route were, as indicated by Hou-han-shu, regions like Ku-shih anterior (Yar-Khoten 
not far from Turfan), Yen-ch'i (Agnideéa or Karashar), Kuci-tzu (Kutsi, Kuchi, or Kucha), Ku- 
mo (Bharuka or Akgu), Wen-su (Uch-Turfan), and Su-lo (Kashgarh). 

18 W. Clawiter and L. Holzmann, of. cit., pp. 1ff.; D. Diringer, op. cit., pp. 346tf. 

44 Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), India's Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), pp. 209ff.; Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, Vol. I, pp. 48, 59 and Vol. 
II, pp. 290, 293, and 295. 
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Brahmi, have an inherent a. But there are in this form of Brahmi special signs 
which have an inherent 4. In Kuchean and Agnean, Sanskrit sounds like $, 
t, p, $, $, 5, n, m, r, and l are somewhat attenuated and hence the corresponding 
Brahmi signs are underlined in manuscripts. In writing Aguean and Kuchean, 
signs of Gupta Brahmi, which had no corresponding sounds in these languages, 
were eliminated. On the other hand, some new signs were invented to represent 
peculiar indigenous sounds. The sporadic use of Brahmi in southern Chinese 
Central Asia in the early centuries of the Christian era is indicated by a few 
archaeological data including a wooden board hearing, on one side, a Kharog- 
thi inscription of the third/fourth century a.D. and, on the other, three lines 
in Brahmi characters of the Kusàna period.!5 Sung Yun in the early sixth 
century A.D. noticed that the spoken language of Chokkuka (Yarkand) was 
like that of Khotan, but ‘the written character’ was that ‘of the Brahmanas’. 
Thus in the Yarkand area, Brahmi was very much in use in the sixth century 
A.D. The evidence of Sung Yun implies that Brahmi was not in regular use in 
Khotan about that period. The testimonies of Hiuen Tsang quoted above show 
that Brahmi was the script of Khotan as well as of Yarkand during the first 
half of the seventh century A.D. So Brahmi may be said to have become popular 
in Khotan in the sixth/seventh century A.D. Saka (including Khotanese) manu- 
scripts, written in Brahmi, are datable to different periods from the seventh 
to the tenth century A.D.!5 The Khotanese script developed from a variety of 
the Gupta script. According toonetheory, we have here cursive and calligra- 
phic types of writing. A close examination of several manuscripts would show 
Brahmi letters of the area concerned were of ‘thick’ and ‘thin’ appearance. 
Simple thin letters developed into slanting, and then ornamental (sometimes 
roundish) characters. Simple thick letters showed a tendency towards devel- 
oping into roundish (sometimes ornamental), and angular as well as slanting 
(sometimes ornamental) characters. The ductus of simple thin and thick letters, 
which perhaps indicates one of the earlier stages of Khotanese Brahmi, betrays 
influence of the ductus to the Kharosthi script. Kharosthi and Prakrit were 
15 L, Sander, Paladgraphisches Zu dem Sanskrit Handschriften der Berliner Turfansammlung (Wiesbaden, 
1968), pp. 1ff.; Acta Orientalia, Vol. XII, pp. 13ff.; M. A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I (Oxford, 1907), 
p. 369; M. A. Stein, Preliminary Report on a Journey of Archaeological and Topographical Exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan (London, 1901), p. 52, document No. N. XX, 1. A few Brahmi letters can be noticed 
on the obverse as well as the reverse of the Kharosthi document No. 661 found at Endere (E. J. 
Rapson, E. Senart, and A. Boyer, op. cit., Vol. 1I, 1927, p. 244). Similarly, a few Brahm! cha- 
racters as well as Kharosthi letters appear on a record (No. N. XIII, ii. i, D), now preserved in the 
National Museum, New Delhi. A mutilated folio and a fragment of a palm-leaf punthi (No. M. 11-0011) 
in Sanskrit. discovered at Miran, are written in the upright Brahmi script of the early Gupta age. 


The punth seems to be a part of a grammatical text. Palacographically, these documents are older 
than the Fower Manuscript. A. F. R. Hoernle dated them to c. A.D. 400 (M. A. Stein, Serindia, 


Vol. I, Oxford 1921, p. 489). " 
16 S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I (London, 1906), pp. Ixxxviii-lxxxix; Asia 


Major (Old Series), Vol. II, p. 271; D. Diringer, op. cit., p. 350. 
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used in Khotan, Shan-shan, etc., before Brahmi became popular.” “The adap- 
tation of the Gupta script to Khotanese probably took place in the eastern oases 
of Chinese Turkestan. The pronunciation of the Khotanese consonants was, 
however, somewhat different from the Indian.’ 

In Chinese Central Asia Brahmi, along with other scripts, was sometimes 
used on the same leaves of manuscripts. Some paper leaves from Khara-Khoto, 
Turfan, and Mazar Taqh bear Chinese or Uighur with interlinear Brahmi 
writing. A block-printed text of a Buddhist charm discovered at Tun-huang, 
bears writings in Brahmi as well as in the Chinese scripts. An extremely inter- 
esting case of the relationship of the Brahmi script with the Chinese language 
is furnished by a manuscript containing a Buddhist Chinese text written in 


Brahmi characters, similar to those used predominantly in Saka-Khotanese 
documents.?° 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT 


Sanskrit was introduced into Central Asia by the Sarvastivada school of 
Hinayana, which had its stronghold in Kashmir and the north-western parts 
of the Indian Sub-continent and its borderlands. The sacred literature of this 
school was (mainly ?) in Classical Sanskrit which was studied by Buddhist 
scholars of several kingdoms of Chinese Turkestan such as AgnideSa and Kucha. 
According to Hiuen Tsang, all adherents of the Sarvastivada school in Agnide$a 
and Kucha studied their books of religion (including the Sastra and the Vinaya) 
in the "language of India’, identifiable with Sanskrit. Mahayana Buddhism 
was introduced into Khotan, Kashgar, and Kucha in the fourth century A.D. 
Its literature was also in Sanskrit.4 As a vehicle of Hinayana and Mahayana 
forms of Buddhism, the most dominant religion of Central Asia in the first mil- 
lennium «.D., Sanskrit occupied there a pre-eminent position. In a Tokharian 
manuscript, it was mentioned as Árái Kantwa or the Ari (Central Asian 


17 P, C. Bagchi, JCA, p. 93; D. Diringer, op. cit, p. 351. 

18 D, Diringer, op. cil., p. 351. A recent study of Central Asian Brahmi has divided it into Old 
Turkestanese, North Turkestanese (Types A and B), and South Turkestanese. It has been claimed 
in another study that the presence in Khotanese Brühmi of the compound letter ys, which is not known 
to have been used in writing Brahmi in India excepting in writing the names of Ysamotika, the father, 
and Dàmysada, a grandson, of Saka Castana of the first/second century A.D., indicates Castana's 
connexion with Khotan and the beginning of the use of Khotanese Brahmi in the second century A.D. 
S. Lévi drew attention of scholars to the occurrence of the compound ys in a certain mystic alpha- 
bet mentioned in Buddhist texts as Arapachana. Interestingly enough, Arapachana is also the 
name of a form of Mañjuśri, Buddhist god of transcendental wisdom, According to a theory, the 
Khotanese variety of Brahmi intluenced the origin of the Tibetan alphabet. 

19 M. A. Stein, Innermost Asia, Vol. III (Oxford), plate CXXV; Serindia, Vol. IV (1921), plate 
CII. 

% P, C. Bagchi, ICA, p. 94; Thomas Watters, op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 53 and 60. 

31 P, C. Bagchi, ICA, p. 94. A Kharogth! inscription (No. 390) discovered by M. A. Stein in 
southern Sinkiang and datable to third/fourth century a.D. referred to Maháyána. 
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Prakrit arsa, Sanskrit drya) language. The language called "Wkw Kwys'n in 
tbe colophon of a Uighur-Turkish translation of the work called Dashkrmapuda’ 
awtanamal (—.Dafakarmapathavadánamálà) was probably the same as Sanskrit. 
It was called "Wkw Kwys’n=Oku Küsán (wkw-oku being a Turkish word 
for Kuchean sak or udk, possibly based on some such word as baka or baga, 
meaning ‘Lord’) perhaps to emphasize its role as the medium for writing the 
texts of the religion of the ‘Lord’ or ‘God’ (Buddha), and to distinguish it from 
Küsán or Kuchean (Tokharian B), the local language of Kucha. A Uighur- 
Turkish colophon refers to Aryacandra as having composed the book Maitri- 
simit (Maitreyasamiti) out of the ‘n’ tk'k (or Ánátkak) tili or ‘the Indian lan- 
guage'. Hiuen Tsang, as noted before, used the expression "language of India' 
to denote Sanskrit.?! It has been suggested that Sanskrit was methodically 
taught in the monastic schools of Kucha. There were arrangements in some 
other Central Asian States also to teach Sanskrit so that the local students and 
scholars could study and translate Indian texts. We know of some bilingual 
documents containing Sanskrit texts and their Kuchean or Agnean or (Saka)- 
Khotanese versions. These were meant apparently as handbooks for local Bud- 
dhists learning Sanskrit so that at least some of them could become good trans- 
lators. Finds of manuscripts of dictionaries, such as a Sanskrit-Tokharian 
vocabulary (c. A.D. 700) in the Kucha area and a Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon pre- 
pared by a Kuchean scholar in the seventh century A.D., corroborate the ex- 
tensive study of Sanskrit in Central Asia and the wide prevalence of the practice 
of translating Sanskrit texts into the languages of the region.?? Discoveries of 
several manuscripts of the Kátantra Vyakarana suggest that Central Asian stu- 
dents had to study Sanskrit grammar according to the Kátantra system. 


SANSKRIT BUDDHIST CANONICAL TEXTS 


The statements of Hiuen Tsang about learning of the Sütra teachings and 
the Vinaya regulations by the Sarvastivadins of Agnidesa and Kucha, and also 
the fragments of a large number of Sanskrit manuscripts recovered from different 
sites of Central Asia indicate that once there was a complete Sanskrit Tripitaka 
of the Sarvastivada school. It consisted of the Sütra Pitaka, Vinaya Pitaka, 
and Abhidharma Pitaka. The Sütra Pitaka included Agamas corresponding 
to Nikayas of the Pali Tipitaka. Wc have manuscripts of the Sargiti-Siira and 
Atanátiya-Sütra of the Dirghadgama, the Upáli-Sütra, and Süka-Sütra of the Ma- 


82 BSOAS, VII, pp. 895 and 909-12; B. N. Mukherjee, "Wlw Kwys'n—Oku Küsán', Indian Journal 


of Linguistics, Vol. II, No. II, pp. 47ff. 

135 W, Clawiter and L. Holzmann, of. cit., p. 353; Problemy Vostokovedeniya, Vol. V (1959), p. 190; 
Ucheneye Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, Vol. XVI (1958), p. 305; P. C. Bagchi, ICA, pp. 106 and 
111. We know also of some Sino-Sanskrit lexicons apparently meant for the Chinese scholars or 
persons conversant with Chinese, who intended to learn Sanskrit. Cf. P. C. Bagchi, Deux Lexiques 


Sanskrit Chionis, Vols. I and II (Paris, 1929-37). 
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dhyamügama, and the Pravdrana-Sütra, Candropama-Sütra, Sakti-Siitra, Nidéna- 
Sütra, Kokanada-Sitra, Andthapindada-Sitra, Dirghanakha-Saira, Sarabha-Sitra, 
Parivrüjaka-sthavira-Sülra, and Bréhmana-satydmsu-Sittra of the Sarkyuktdgama. 
The Vinaya Pitaka is represented by a complete text of the Prátimoksa-Sütra 
(found at Duldur Aqur in Kucha), portions of Bhiksuni-prátimoksa (found also 
in Kucha), and other fragments of manuscripts. It is interesting to note that 
the text of the PrátimoksasSütra agrees closely with the Chinese translation made 
by Kumárajiva in A.D. 404. Fragments of texts of the Abhidharma Pitaka have 
also been discovered. We may specially refer to Safgiliparydya, manuscripts of 
which have been found in the Turfan oases area and in a cave of Bamiyan 
(in Afghanistan). The Turfan area has also yielded manuscripts of the Cipara- 
vastu, Karmavacand, and Vinayavibhatiga of the Milasarvastivada Vinaya. The 
Mahéparinirodna-Sitra belonging to the same Vinaya is known from fragments 
recovered at Shorchuq near Turfan and Tumshuq near Maralbashi. Parallel 
texts have been found in the ruins of Kizil near Kucha. A considerable portion 
of this Vinaya literature was discovered by M.A. Stein in Gilgit in the extreme 
north-west of the Indian Sub-continent itself. Before these discoveries the Müla- 
sarvastivada Vinaya was known only from the Chinese and Tibetan translations 
and from the famous Buddhist treatise called Divydvadina. The Müla- 
sarvastivada developed from the Sarvástiváda school. The fragments of the 
Tripitaka literature of this school, discovered in Central Asia, show that the 
Chinese translation of the Tripitaka was based on the Tripitaka of the Sarvas- 
tivada school and not on the Pali canon. Fragments of a few sütras belonging 
to the Sūtra Pitaka of Hinayána (but not strictly belonging to any of the Agamas) 
have been identified. Among them are the Saptabuddhaka, Mahávadána-Sütra, 
Dafabala-Sütra, etc. From Chinese Central Asia Grünwedel and Pelliot re- 
covered almost the complete text of Sanskrit Udanavarga, while Stein collected 
only its fragments. This text is a collection akin to the Dhammapada, a Prakrit 
version of which had been recovered, as noted already, in the Khotan region. 
The authorship of the Uddnavarga is attributed to a Sarvastivadin teacher called 
Dharmatrata, a contemporary of Kaniska I. 

Texts of the Mahayana school have also been discovered in Central Asia. 
Among themi we may mention the Vajracchedikd, Ratnasdri-Siitra, Ratnadhvaja- 
Sūtra, Candragarbha-Sütra, Candrapála-Sütra, Mahàparinirvána-Sütra, Saddharma- 
pundarika-Sütra, Dafabhümika-Sütra, Dharmafarira-Sütra, Gandavyüha-Sütra, Sata- 
sühasriká Prajfüüpüramità, Suvarnaprabhdsa-Siitra, and Samadhirája-Sütra. Texts 
on dháranis or magical formulas, belonging to later Mahāyäna, have come to 
our knowledge. Among them we can refer to the Mahdmdayitri-vidyarayfti, Ananta- 
mukha-dharani, Suraügama-samádhi, Sitütapatra-dhàrapl, Mahdpratyangtra-dharant, 
and Vajrapani-sumukhandma-dharani. Prior to these discoveries, several of these 
Mahàyàna texts were known only from their translations in Chinese, Tibetan, 
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Khotanese, etc. These discoveries also show that the Mahayana canon was 
seriously studied in Central Asia.™ 


NON-CANONICAL TEXTS 


Central Asians not only studied the Sanskrit Buddhist canon, but also were 
conversant with other branches of Sanskrit literature. The Kucha area has 
yielded a palm-leaf manuscript, written in the Kusána Brahmi characters. It 
contains fragments of three Sanskrit dramas. One of them deals with a theme 
concerning courtesans; another is an allegorical drama containing dialogues 
among three characters, namely, Buddhi (Wisdom or Prudence), Dhrti (Stead- 
fastness), and Kirtti (Fame). The third is the Sariputra-prakarana by ASvaghosa, 
which deals with a theme concerning the admission of Sariputra and Maud- 
galyayana into the religious order. The manuscript is datable to the Kusana 
age as Asvaghosa was a contemporary of Kaniska I. It may benoted that this 
Sanskrit drama contains dialogues in Prakrit which is older in form than the 
dramatic Prakrit used in Classical Sanskrit plays. In fact, an analysis of the 
fragments of these three dramas shows that these are the earliest known Sanskrit 
plays conforming to the rules and techniques of Indian dramaturgy. The 
Sariputra-prakarana, of which another manuscript of somewhat later date has 
been discovered again in the Kucha region, is not known to have been found at 
any place outside Central Asia. Two manuscripts, one of the Buddha-carita and 
the other of the Saundarananda-kavya, both by Aávaghosa, have been recovered 
from the ruins of Shorchuq.?* Another poetical work in Sanskrit, manuscripts 
of which have been recovered from Kucha and Turfan, agrees with the Chinese 
translation of Asvaghosa's Sütrálankára done. by Kumirajiva in the early fifth 
century. In the colophon of the work concerned, the name of the book is given 
as Kalpaná-manditiká or Kalpand-manditika-drstantapankt: and that of the author 
as Kumáraláta. H. Liiders thinks that the Chinese version wrongly attributed 
to A$vaghosa a work of Kum§ralata. The latter was a famous Buddhist scholar 
of the Sautrantika school and founder of the Darstantika branch. Also known 
as Kumáralabdha, he was a native of Taksaéila. His fame as an author and 
founder of a school was so great that he was taken by force to Kie-p’an-t’e. 
According to Buddhist tradition, he was ‘the Sun shining in the North, while 
Asvaghosa illuminated the East, Nagarjuna the West and Aryadeva the South’.* 

“ A, F. R. Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 1ff.; W. Clawiter and L. Holzmann, op. cit, pp. 948ff.; P. C. 
Bagchi, ICA, pp. 94ff.; JAS, Vol. XI, pp. 63ff.; K. Saha, Buddhism in Central Asia (Calcutta, 1970), 
t aa. Clawiter and L. Holzmann, of. cit., pp. 10 and 353; A. B. Keith, The Sanskrit Drama (Oxford, 
1924), p. 90; P. C. Bagchi, ICA, pp. 100-101. 

. % Thomas Watters, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 280; H. Lüders, Bruchstücke der Kalpandmanditikd des Kumdra- 
lata (Leipzig, 1926), p. 137. A theory suggests that the work concerned ‘was a new edition of Asva- 


ghosa's SütrálaMkára expanded by the addition of moral lessons and apologues in tbe form of examples 
according to the practice of the Dürstàntika school’. 
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The zeal for learning the contents of Sanskrit Buddhist texts was so great 
in Central Ásia that in about the closing centuries of the first millennium 
A.D. even second-hand translations of Sanskrit texts were produced in 
Chinese Central Asia. Tokharian translations of Maitreyasamiti-nátaka, Suvarga- 
prabhàsa-Sütra, the Sitra of Kalyanankara and Papankara, etc. were rendered 
into Uighur-Turkish. Colophons of three manuscripts, fragments of which 
have been discovered in the Turfan area, refer to a work (already mentioned) 
called Dashkrmapuda' awtanamal (=Dasakarmapathdvadénamala), which was first 
rendered from ‘Wkw Kwys'n (—Sanskrit) into Toyari or Toyari (=Tokharian 
—Kuchean), and from Toyari into the Uighur-Turkish language. This text, 
which belongs to the Avadàna class of Sanskrit literature, might have been 
originally imported into Kucha or might have been composed in Kucha 
itself. It may be added that the surviving fragments of this text narrate a 
story about King Castana of western India (first/second century A.p.).?! 
Stories concerning Indian kings like Ajátafatru (mentioned in Uighur-Turkish 
source), Asoka (mentioned in Khotanese documents), and Kaniska (referred 
to in Khotanese, Kuchean, Agnean, Sogdian, and Uighur-Turkish texts) 
were popular in different parts of Central Asia. A manuscript (No. Pelliot 
2787), which contains two legends about Kaniska, begins with Buddhist 
Sanskrit and continues in Khotanese translation.?? 

Indian texts were not only translated, but also amplified in Central Asia. 
According to Chinese evidence, manuscripts of the Mahdsannipéta-Siitra, 
Avatarisaka-Sütra, Vaipulya-Siitra, Ratnaküta-Sütra, Lankdvatéra-Satra, Sdriputra- 
dharani, Maháprajfiápáramità, Astasühasrikà Prajitapdramita, etc. were preserved 
in the Chokkuka area. Analyses of the contents of Chinese translations of these 
texts of Indian origin have led scholars to believe that some of them were 
‘naturalized’ in Chinese Central Asia. Contents of the Chinese versions of 
Candragarbha-Sütra and Süryagarbha-Sütra, the Indian originals of which are 
lost, perhaps indicate that they were recast in Serindia. The Chinese story 
about the search by the Indian monk Dharmaraksa in Khotan for a full and 
complete text of Mahéparinirvdna-Séira, even though he had already found the 
text consisting of ten chapters, has been interpreted as suggesting amplification 
of the text in that Central Asian kingdom.9 Texts were studied, translated, 
and amplified mainly in the monasteries which, as also Buddhist learning 
and literature, were patronized by local rulers (like those of Chokkuka, Khotan, 
Kucha, etc.) of Chinese Central Asia. The depth of Indian influence on them 
is clear from Indian names assumed by several kings of Khotan (Vijayakirtti, 


*1 Indian Jurnal of Linguistics, Vol. TI, No. 1, pp. 47ff.; P. C. Bagchi, ICA pp. 105ff. 

ut H. W. Bailey, op. cit., p. 40; A. L. Basham (Ed.\ Papers on the Date of Kapiska (Leiden, 1968), 
p. 35. 

35 P, C. Bagchi, JCA, pp. 108ff. 
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Vijayasambhava, etc.), of Kucha (Haripuspa, Suvarpapuspa, Suvaryadeva, 
etc.), and of Agnidesa (Indrárjuna, Candrárjuna, etc.).* People who embraced 
Buddhism, among whom there might have been Indian elements (in some 
areas), must have been familiar with Indian Buddhist terms and usages in 
their daily life. These affected and enriched their native languages. The origin 
of numerous words in Khotanese and a few other local languages may be traced 
to Sanskrit. For example, we can refer to Khotanese word jana (meditation), 
which was probably derived from the Sanskrit word dhyana. It appears that 
Indian settlers, traders, and missionaries and local rulers were among those 
who made Buddhism an all-embracing force in Central Asia and made Indian 
scripts, languages, and literatures popular in several of the aforementioned 
territories. We have already referred to the role played by the Gandhari Prakrit 
language and its literature in the kingdoms of Khotan and Shan-shan and 
their importance in the early history of Buddhism in China as well as in the 
southern area of Chinese Central Asia. The influence of the Sanskrit language 
and literature was more comprehensive. Sanskrit became a universally res- 
pected language and, in about the second half of the first millennium A.D., 
it also influenced and inspired the growth of regional languages like Kuchean, 
Agnean, (Saka)-Khotanese, etc. Brahmi became the vehicle of all these three 
Central Asian languages. Indian influence was not so keenly felt in Soviet 
Central Asia. No doubt, the Prakrit language and the Kharosthi as well as 
Brahmi script made Buddhism a popular religion in that area. Sanskrit was 
also understood and perhaps practised there to some extent, at least in certain 
periods. Sanskrit literature influenced Sogdian, language of the Oxus terri- 
tories. We must, however, remember that Sogdian was also spoken in the 
colonies of Sogdians in Chinese Central Asia. The Sogdian language 
helped in disseminating Buddhist terms. It has been suggested that the word 
bodhisattva (Sogdian pwtyst) ‘came into Middle Persian and Chinese through 
Sogdian'.*5 

Bactrian, which was the language of Bactria in northern Afghanistan, was 
sometimes used in the Oxus territories in the north and as far as in the extreme 
north-western parts of the Indian Sub-continent in the south. The Greek script 
was employed to write this language. It was used in the records of certain 
Buddhist monasteries. Lord Buddha is referred to as Boddo in the Bactrian 
legends on Kugàna coins and in the Bactrian inscriptions. A Bactrian inscrip- 
tion on a vessel, found in the ruins of a monument near Termez, reads in 
translation as: ‘He who makes no distinction between his own "I" and that 


% F, W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan, Pt. I (London, 


1935), pp. 744f.; Lokesh Chandra, of. eit., pp. 209-10. 
s B. A, Litvinsky and T. I. Zeymal, Adzhina- Tepe (Moscow, 1971), p. 239; Afghanistan, Vol, XX VII, 


No. 2, pp. 89ff. 
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of others is on the proper road’. This utterance betrays the influence of some 
Indian philosophical or religious tenets. We have an early medieval instance 
of the use of Bactrian and Sanskrit in a record found in the Tochi valley of 
Pakistan.* In Bactria proper, as indicated before, Prakrit was used in the carly 
centuries of the Christian era. It was mainly employed in Buddhist donative 
records. The knowledge of Sanskrit in Bactria proper is perhaps indicated 
by the discovery of a fragment of the Sanskrit text of the Sangitaparydya in a 
cave at Bamiyan. Though the manuscript (written in the ‘north Turkestanese’ 
script of Chinese Central Asia) might have been imported there for the use 
of local monks, its evidence indicates that they knew Sanskrit. The knowledge 
of Sanskrit outside Bactria, but within Afghanistan, in the early part of the 
second half of the first millennium a.p. is indicated by Sanskrit inscriptions 
from Gardez and Tapa Skandar.?’ 

Parthian, which was used by the followers of Mani inhabiting inter alia 
a part of Central Asia, betrays the influence of Indian Buddhist literature. 
It has been claimed that even the earliest of Manichaean-Parthian texts 
contain certain Indian Buddhist terms. A Parthian amulctic text furnishes 
a list of yaksas, which resembles similar lists in the Buddhist dharani texts. 
As in the Mahàmayiüri-vidyárájfii, each of the yaksas is referred to here as occupying 
a certain country. It is interesting to note that among such countries are 
Peshawar (Pushkavur), Kashmir, etc. belonging to the north-western part of 
the Indian Sub-continent. In employing meaningless enumerations of charms 
or parts of charm, the Manichaeans followed the Buddhists. Parthian texts 
also borrowed such Buddhist terms as Sh’gmn bwi— Sákyamuni Buddha, Shmn= 
Sramana, byxs=bhiksu, mytrg— Maitreya, nybr’n=nirvana, etc. It has been claimed 
that there is evidence revealing a strong influence of the literature of Northern 
Buddhism on Manichaean-Parthian literature.® 

Buddhism did not altogether disappear from Soviet Central Asia and 
northern Afghanistan immediately after the advent of Islam under the banner 
of the Arabs. It gradually waned. The Qarakhanids were mainly responsible 
for converting the Chinese Central Asians to Islam despite opposition from 
the Uighurs who were great patrons of Buddhism. Old oases, particularly 


3 H. Humbach, Baktrische Sprachdenkmàler, Vol. I (Wiesbaden, 1966), pp. 42ff. and 105. 

3? P, C. Bagchi, ICA, p. 97; East and West, Vol. IX (1958), p. 276. Agoka seems to be the earliest 
of the Indian monarchs whose epigraphs are known to have been discovered in the territories now 
included in Afghanistan. The provenances of his edicts in question, written variously in Greek, 
Aramaic, and ‘an old Indic language’ (= Prakrit), indicate the rule of the Mauryas in Paropamisadae 
and Arachosia. The idcas of an Indian king became known in these territories in the third century 
B.C. (Year Book of the Asiatic Society for 1970, p. 187). 

88 BSOAS, XII, pp. 47-48; B. A. Litvinsky and T. I. Zeymal, op. cit., pp. 239-40 (A Manichaean- 
Parthian text refers to Mani as the Buddha. The expression *Mani-Buddha' appears in a Mani- 
chaean hymn in Turkic). 
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the areas having Buddhist centres, were destroyed or deserted. Their irrigation 
systems fell into disuse, and there was perhaps a general desiccation. Gradually, 
sand encroached upon and covered the pieces of evidence of Indian influence 
on the language and literature as well as the religion, art, and society of Central 
Asia. They lay hidden for a long time till the spades of treasurc-hunters, 
explorers, and archaeologists began to unearth them in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Since then it has been a continuous story of digging up 
the past to lay bare the areas of India's influence in early Central Asia. 
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HE spread of Indiamliterature in Tibet, Mongolia, and Siberia coincided 

with the dissemination of Buddhism in these regions. The process started 
in Tibet in the seventh century A.D. and continued for a long time, making 
a great impact on its cultural life. Large masses of Buddhist Sanskrit texts— 
canonical as well as other philosophical and Tantric texts—found their way 
to Tibet in the course of time and have been preserved there in literal and 
accurate translation. The translations were done by monk-scholars, of both 
Indian and Tibetan origin. As many of the original Sanskrit works are lost 
in India, the literature preserved in Tibetan has a very great value for 
Buddhistic studies. Quite a good number of Indian secular works are also 
found.in Tibetan translation.! The influence of Indian literature came to 
be felt in Mongolia and Siberia later. The introduction of Indian thought 
and culture in these trans-Himalayan countries resulted in an intense literary 
activity which has been described by a German Orientalist thus: "The waters 
of the Ganga made fertile the arid steppes of Inner Asia’.* This paper attempts 
a general survey of the spread of Indian literature in Tibet, Mongolia, and 
Siberia from the available material. 


TIBET 


The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet from India took place in the 
second quarter of the seventh century A.D. during the reign of King Sroü- 
btsan-sgam-po (A.D. 629-50), the greatest ruler of Tibet in ancient times. 
According to Tibetan chronicles, Tibetan had no alphabet of its own prior 
to this. The Tibetan alphabet was devised out of a North Indian script known 
as Kutila during the middle of the seventh century A.D. by Thon-mi-sam- 
bhota, minister of King Sron-btsan-sgam-po. Thon-mi-sam-bhofa came to 
India to study Buddhist scriptures, He adopted the Indian alphabet and 
with a few modifications employed it for Tibetan. Indian literature came 
to be preserved in Tibet since the time of Thon-mi-sam-bhota who first 
translated into Tibetan Buddhist texts like the Ratnamegha-Sütra, the Karagda- 
vyüha, and the Abhigificani-dháragi under the patronage of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. 

1 It may be mentioned that a large number of Indian Sanskrit texts, both Buddhist and non- 
Buddhist, were preserved in Tibet and formed a precious collection. Rahula Sankrityayana found nu- 
merous texts preserved in original Sanskrit in the Zhalu monastery during his visit there in 1930-31. 


He brought a number of them to Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna. 
1 Quoted in Nirmal C. Sinha, Greater India: Fact, Fiction & Fetish (Bhagalpur, 1971), p. 10. 
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In this work he was assisted by three Indian scholars, Devavidyüsirhha, Sankara 
Bráhmana, and Silamafiju. The work thus started by him culminated in the 
production of an enormous mass of literature comprising 4,566 texts in 
Tibetan translation. These texts were codified and preserved in two sacred 
Tibetan collections, namely, the Bkah-hgyur (Buddha-vacana—Word of 
Buddha) and the Bstan-hgyur (Sastra—Doctrinal Treatises). It may be men- 
tioned that Buddhism was propagated in Tibet by the teachers and missionaries 
from India and their Tibetan disciples in the midst of tremendous opposition 
from the followers and priests of the old Tibetan Bont religion. In the course 
of this struggle, the Indian teachers had to exert, according to tradition, their 
magical and spiritual powers to win over the Bon-pa priests,' and they had to 
perform many magical rites for invoking the terrible deities. Later on, Buddhism 
in Tibet developed into a mystic esotericism through dhárani, mantra, yantra, 
mandala, and mudrá, which were practised by the followers of the later Mahā- 
yāna forms of Buddhism in India (i.e. cults like the Mantrayàna, Vajrayana, 
Kalacakrayana, and Sahajayána). Padmasambhava (c. A.D. 750-800) is said 
to have introduced the Vajrayana Buddhism in Tibet and carried with him 
some Tāntric texts from India. Vajramantrabhisandhimila Tantra, translated by 
Padmasambhava in collaboration with the Tibetan scholar Dpal-gyi-senge 
(Vairocana), was one of those texts. 


BKAH-HGYUR COLLECTION 


The authorship of all the texts preserved in the Bkah-hgyur collection is 
attributed to Buddha, as they are said to be his commandments. This collec- 
tion, containing 100 or 108 volumes, has three major divisions, viz. the Vinaya 
(Dul-ba), the Sütra (Mdo or Mdo-«de), and the Tantra (Rgyud). The Vinaya 
section containing thirteen volumes consists of Pratimoksa-Siitra, Vinayavtbhanga, 
Bhiksunt-pratimoksa-Sitra, Bhiksuni-vinayavibhanga, Vinaya-ksudrakavastu, Vinaya- 
uttaragrantha. The Tibetan version of the Pratimoksa corresponds to the Sanskrit 
Pratimoksa found at Kucha in Central Asia. The Pali Patimokkha is considerably 
smaller in size.5 The Sūtra section consists of the Prajfiapáramità, Avatamsaka, 


3 These two great collections, which took centuries to develop through the joint labours of both 
Indian and Tibetan monk-scholars, are popularly known as Kanjur and Tanjur. The former contains 
1,108 texts and the latter about 3,458. They are, in the words of F. W. Thomas, the Sruti and Smrti 
of Tibet. The Tibetan collections of translation of Indian texts are much larger than the Chinese 
both in accuracy and volume. The credit for compiling them goes to Bu-ston (a.p. 1290-1364), an emi- 
nent scholar and authoritative historian of the country. 

4 A kind of ancient Shamanism prevailed in Tibet as a distinct religion prior to the advent of 
Buddhism. For details see H. Hoffmann, The Religions of Tibet (London, 1961); M. Lalou, Les Reli- 
gions du Tibet (Paris, 1957); and M. Eliade, Shamanism (London, 1964). 

8 The Chinese translation made by Kumürajiva, the Sanskrit Prdtimoksa excavated from 
Kucha, and the original Mulasarvdstivdda Vinaya discovered in Gilgit speak about the sources of 


Tibetan translation. 
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Rainakiita, and JVirvdna or Maháparinirvána Sütras. The Prajfiépdramitéd texts, 
numbering twenty-three in twenty-one volumes, are held in the highest 
esteem by the Tibetans. Available in six volumes, the Avatamsaka texts describe 
the glorious activities of Buddha with his supernatural powers. It is interesting 
to note that the Chinese Tripitaka enumerates some of the sections of the 
Avatamsaka-Sütra under the heading Hua-yen. The Ratnakülta-Sütra, consisting 
of about forty-nine texts’in six volumes, speaks about the supra-mundane 
performances of the buddhas. The Maháparinirvána-Sütra has been translated 
by Tibetan scholars from time to time corresponding to its Chinese version. 
There are, moreover, a large number of texts including the Avaddna stories 
and moral and metaphysical doctrines of Buddha preserved in the Sütra section 
and they form a separate group. Several Paritta texts in Pali have also been 
translated into Tibetan and preserved under the Sütra section. It may be 
mentioned in this connexion that the fragments of the Sanskrit texts dis- 
covered in Central Asia sometimes do not differ much from those in Tibetan. 
The Tantra section, containing twenty-two volumes, has two broad sub- 
divisions, inferior rituals and superior rituals. Each of these refers to four classes 
of Tantras, namely, Kriyd Tantra, Caryà Tantra, Yoga Tantra, and Anuttarayoga 
Tantra. According to tradition, Buddha delivered his secret doctrine in the 
assemblies of the supernatural deities and buddhas in heaven in order 
to expel the evils:and other undeserving elements. This section also includes 
233 dharani texts which are commonly used for abhicára-karma (rituals 


and spells). 
BSTAN-HGYUR COLLECTION 


The Bstan-hgyur collection or the collection of Sastra works, comprises 
the commentaries and philosophical texts written by great Buddhist saint- 
scholars, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga, Vasubandhu, Diünnàga, Dharma- 
kirtti, and their successors. Besides the canonical and exegetical texts of 
Buddhism, a large number of secular texts have also been translated and 
preserved in this collection. The Bstan-hgyur contains 225 volumes. Two more 
volumes, one containing sfotras and the other an index, are also included in 
this collection. The secular texts translated into Tibetan number about 
1000. About 500 texts are listed in the Bstan-hgyur collection, while a large 
number are preserved in Tibetan translation separately as the contri- 
bution of the Indian masters. The secular Indian texts which were translated 
into Tibetan relate to various branches of general Sanskrit literature, viz. 
Kavya, Nataka, Alankàra, Vyakarana, Jyotiga, Ayurveda, etc. The works 
translated include the Meghadüta of Kalidasa, the Kadvyddarsa of Dandin, 
the Ndgdnanda of Sriharsa, the Astadhydyi of Panini, the Kdtantra Vyákarana, 
the Nit texts ascribed to Canakya, Mayürákga, and Vararuci, the Candra- 
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chando-ratnákara, the Astüfga-hrdaya Sarhhità, the Amarakosa with its Kámadhenu 
commentary, the Vetdla-paficaviméati, and the Sarvefvara-rasáyana.* 


TRANSLATION OF INDIAN TEXTS 


The spread of Indian literature in Tibet, which was started by Thon-mi- 
sam-bhota under the patronage of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, languished for a few 
decades after the death of the latter in A.D. 650. But it took a significant 
turn during the reign of King Khri-sron-lde-btsan (a.D. 755-97), a descendant 
of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. He brought a new vigour to the spread of Buddhism 
in Tibet by establishing the Sam-ye monastery where the Indian teachers Sàn- 
taraksita and Padmasambhava preached the old Tantras and founded the 
Rnin-ma school King Ral-pa-can (c. A.D. 824-36), grandson of Khri-sron- 
lde-btsan, was also a great patron of Buddhism. He invited a conference to 
standardize the technique of translating the Indian Buddhist texts into Tibetan, 
particularly in respect of corresponding Tibetan terminology, metrical 
composition, and syntactical rules. Among the participating Tibetan scholars 
were Ye-$es-sde, Dpal-brtsegs, 'Jam-dpal-go-cha, and Chos-kyi-skyon. The 
Indian teachers included Bodhimitra, Dànafila, Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, 
Silendrabodhi, and Prajfavarman. The eminent Tibetan scholar, Ye-ées- 
dbari-po, presided over the said conference. Nam-mkha’-sfiin-po, Ye-Ses-sde, 
and Dpal-brtsegs were entrusted with the task of classifying and codifying 
all the Buddhist texts which had been translated into Tibetan up to the 
beginning of the ninth century A.D. Among the important texts translated 
into Tibetan during this period, the following may be mentioned: Vinaya 
texts—Prátimoksa and its commentary, Vinayavibhatga commentary by Vinita- 
deva, Vinaya-Sütra commentary by Dharmamitra, and Vinaya-prasna-kariké of 
Kalyágamitra; Sūtra texts—Bhadrakalpika-Sütra, Dharmasagiti-Sütra, Samádhi- 
rája-Sütra, Bhadracaryá-pranidhàna and its commentary by Alaükabhadra, 
Ratnacandra-pariprecha, and Ratnajala-pariprccha; — Prajfiüpüramità texts—Sata- 
sáühasrikà, Dafasáhasrikà, Saptasatikáà commentary by Kamalasila, Prajfidpáramità- 
hrdaya, and its commentary by Vimalamitra, and Ajfasáhasriká Prajfiabáramità ; 
Philosophical texts—Hetucakradamaru of Dihnaga, Abhidharmakosa with its 
commentary, Pratityasamutpáda commentary, Dasabhimika commentary by 
Vasubandhu, Hetubindu and Sambandha-pariksé of Dharmakirtti, YaSomitra's 
commentary of Abhidharmakoja (Sphutürtha), Nagarjuna’s Mülamadhyamaka- 
kárikà, Amaņera-kārikā, and Yuktisagti-kariká with its commentary by Candra- 
kirtti, Vinitadeva's commentaries on Nydyabindu and Hetubindu, Aryadeva’s 
Skhalitapramardana, Buddhapálita's commentary of Mülamadhyamaka, Asanga’s 


© Details may be found in V. Sastri, Bhofaprakása (Calcutta, 1938); Rahula Sankrityayana, Tibbat 
me Benddhodharme (Allahabad, 1940); Nalinaksha Dutt, The Gilgit Manuscripts (Srinagar/Calcutta, 
1999-59); and S. K. Pathak, Indian Nitisdstras in Tibet (New Delhi, 1973). 
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Abhidharma-samuccaya, Mahdydna-sangraha, and Sütrdlanküra with its commen- 
tary, Santideva's Siksd-samuccaya and Bodhicaryávatára, Santaraksita’s Madhya- 
makalankara and its commentary by Kamalagila; Tantra texts—JDakinijihvajvalà 
Tantra, Vajramantrdfanigraha, and Vajrasattva-máyájála-guhya-sarvádaría Tantra. 

Following the pattern of Sanskrit lexicons like the Amarakosa, Sanskrit- 
Tibetan dictionaries were compiled. The most important and the first authentic 
work in this category now*extant is Bye-drag turtogs par byed pa ( Mahavyutpatti). 
This work is generally assigned a date prior to a.b. 825. There were other 
secular books too. Mention may be made in this connexion of Siddhefvara 
on medicine. The progress of Indian literature in Tibet was, however, handi- 
capped when Buddhism had a setback. in the land for a couple of centuries 
following the assassination (c. A.D. 836) of King Ral-pa-can, because of his 
devout faith in Buddhism. The renaissance in the field of Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature in Tibet was heralded by the advent of Dipankara (A.D. 
982-1054), a distinguished teacher of the Vikrama£ilà monastery of India. 

In the history of Indo-Tibetan cultural contact, the visit of Dipankara 
Srijiána or Atiga may be considered as a landmark. Dipankara went to Tibet 
around A.D. 1041 and stayed there till his death (A.D. 1054). This period syn- 
chronized with Muslim incursions into India forcing many Indian scholars 
to take shelter in Tibet. A number of Tibetan scholars like Rin-chen-bzan-po, 
'Brog-mi Sakya Ye-ses, Sakya’od, and Nima grag-pa flourished in Tibet 
during the eleventh century. Their mutual collaboration resulted in the 
translation of a good number of Sanskrit works into Tibetan. These were: 
Vinaya—Samadhi-sambara-parivarta and Bodhicittotpáda-sama-dànavid of Jetari ; 
Siitra—Sumagadhdvadéna ; Prajftdpdramita—Astasdhasrikd | Prajfiábáramità -revised 
by Rin-chen-bzan-po and Indian pundit Subhásita; Philosophical texts — 
ASvaghosa’s Paramártha-bodhicittabhávanà, Aryadeva’s Hastabalaprakarana, Matrce- 
ta’s Caturvisaya-kathaé, Haribhadra’s Abhtsamaydlankdraloka, Asanga’s Mahdya- 
nottara Tantra commentary, Dipankara’s Bodhipatha-pradipa, Bhavaviveka’s 
Madhyamaka-hrdaya and his commentary of Nàgarjuna's Mélamadhyamaka-karika, 
Jfüana$rimitra's Kdryakdranabhdvandsiddht, Vasubandhu’s Dharma-dharmata- 
vibhanga, Prajfidkaramati’s Abhisamayálankára-ortti, Dharmakirtti’s Nydyabindu 
and Pramána-viniscaya, Candrakirtti’s Mülamadhyamaka commentaries, Nagar- 
juna’s Mahdyanavimstka, Yuktisasti-kdnnkd, Dharmottara’s Apohaprakarana, and 
Ratnakirtti’s Apohastddht ; Tantra texts—&Kalacakra Tantra, Yogini Tantra, 
Hevajra Tantra, and Vajrüloka Tantra. The-secular texts translated into Tibetan 
during this period include Vimala-prasnottaramdldratna, a Niti text ascribed to 
King Amoghavarsa; Astdiga-hrdaya Samhita, an Ayurvedic text ascribed to 
Vagbhata; Afváyurveda, a work on veterinary science by Salihotra; and Subha- 
sita-ratna-karanda of Sriharga. 

The patronage of the Sa-skya monastery, founded in c. a.p. 1071, to the 
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d — pundits like Alankadeva, Dharmadhara, Kirtticandra, Sakya- 
bhadra, Mitrayogi, Laksmikara, and Sumanaiéri resulted in the production 
of many important translations of Indian texts. Besides the Buddhist 
texts like Arya Süra's Játakamald and Dharmakirtti’s Pramdnavdrttika-kérikd, 
a large number -of secular texts were also translated during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Among the secular texts were Atreya’s Pratimamána- 
laksana on iconography, Amarasirhha’s lexicon Amarakosa with its commentary 
Kámadhenu, dramas like the Lokdnanda of Candragomin and the Ndgdnanda of 
Sr tharga, Kálidàsa's poetical composition Meghadüta, Dandin's work on poetics 
Küoyádaría, and Durgásirhha's commentary Kaátantra-vrtti on Kátantra Vyakarana. 

The spread of Indian literature in Tibet received a further stimulus towards 
the end of the fourteenth century A.D. when the Dge-lugs-pa or Geluk-pa 
(Yellow) sect was established by Tsong-kha-pa (a.D. 1357-1417). Owing to 
the patronage extended by this sect, the period between the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries witnessed remarkable literary activity in the country. 
Important Buddhist texts like the Abhidharmakosa commentary by Sthiramati 
and Nagarjuna’s Zfvara-kartrttva-nirákarana were translated together with many 
Indian secular texts, which include Kalacakra-gantia, Sárasvata Vyakarana, and 
Mañjusri Sabdalaksana and its commentary ascribed to Bhavyakirtti, king of 
Kalinga. The rendering of Indian texts into Tibetan continued unabated 
in the following centuries also. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that a technique distinct from that in other 
Asian countries was observed in the preservation of Indian literature in Tibet. 
As Sanskrit was introduced in the original into South-East Asia, Indian texts 
had been preserved there mostly in Sanskrit. Not much effort was, therefore, 
made in preserving Indian texts in thc South-East Asian languages. But Indian 
texts, mostly belonging to the Mahayana Buddhism, are very largely pre- 
served in translation in Chinese and Tibetan. The originals of these texts 
are not found in India and many of them are also lost in China and Tibet. 
The restoration of original texts from their foreign versions is evidently an 
extremely difficult task. But owing to the unique policy adopted in the Tibetan 
translations of the Indian texts, it has become easy for modern scholars to 
restore almost the original Sanskrit words from them. Although the practice 
of preserving the Indian texts through translation was introduced into China 
prior to that in Tibet, such restoration is not possible in the case of Chinese 
versions. The Tibetan translations were done more faithfully and the meaning 
of the sermons of Buddha remained literal. For every translation from Sanskrit 
(or Pali) into Tibetan one (or more) Tibetan scholar versed in Sanskrit had 
to work with one (or more) Indian scholar versed in Tibetan. The object was 
to make the translation accurate, literal, word-for-word, and in keeping with 
the Tibetan syntax. The idiom and imagery of the Sanskrit original were to be 
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fully reflected in the Tibetan diction and the two parties had to agree before 
a draft translation could be submitted for approval by the council of editors. 
The process was a stupendous one. But to produce the exact rendering, the 
Tibetan scholars had to undergo this and they did not spare any pains to probe 
the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar and to study the numerous homonyms 
and synonyms preserved in Sanskrit lexicons. In fact, a thorough acquaintance 
with these was a must for the work of translating Indian texts into Tibetan. 
The translators did not have the option of using words according to their 
choice and were advised to strictly confine themselves to the bilingual voca- 
bularies compiled by Tibetan scholars in collaboration with Indian teachers. 
Such efforts resulted in very correct translations and, therefore, the Tibetan 
versions now available to us are close to the Sanskrit (or Pali) original." 


MONGOLIA 


Buddhism and its literature in Tibetan translations reached the regions 
now known as Inner and Outer Mongolia through Tibetan missionaries during 
the second half of the twelfth century A.D. when these areas were integral parts 
of the khanate of Chingiz Khan (c. a.p. 1162-1227). Even before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism into Mongolia, the Mongols were somewhat familiar 
with the Buddhist culture around the sixth century a.p. through the Uighur 
and Sogdian teachers. Mention may also be made in this connexion of the 
visit of two Indian Buddhist missionaries, Sákyavarn$a and Narendrayaá$as in 
the sixth-seventh centuries A.D. It is said that Kun-ga-rgyal-mtshan or Sakya 
Pandita (a.D. 1182-1252) of Tibet instructed Godan, successor of Chingiz 
Khan, in the teachings of Buddha. 'Phags-pa Blo-dros-rgyal-mtshan (A.D. 
1235-80), a nephew of Sakya Pandita, could also impress Kublai Khan, 
successor of Godan. In a.D. 1253 Kublai sought religious instruction from a 
learned Tibetan lama who was honoured as the Imperial Preceptor. This 
was the early story of how the Tartar Mongols adopted the doctrine of Buddha. 
In the course of time a large number of the Tibetan versions of Indian texts 
were rendered into Mongolian. Some books like Lalitavistara were available 
in the original (Sanskrit) in Mongolia. Mongol monks also flocked to the 
Tibetan monasteries in quest of the knowledge brought from India, the land 
of Buddha. 

A few Buddhist sitras and dháranis of Bkah-hgyur and some texts of Bstan- 
hgyur were translated into Mongolian during the time of Gulug Wu 
Tsung (A.D. 1308-11). The translations of the Tibetan Bkah-hgyur was com- 
pleted at the time of Legs-ldan-khutuktux Khagan of Cakhar (a.p. 1603-34). 


7 See Nalinaksha Dutt (Ed.), Prajfd (Gangtok, 1961), Foreword. 
® See S. K. Pathak, ‘Sanskrit and Central Asia’, Vishveshvarananda Indological Journal (Hoshiarpur, 
Punjab, September, 1974), pp. 240ff. 
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The greater portion of the Tibetan canonical texts was translated, revised, 
and blockprinted in Mongolian during the time of the Chinese emperor K'ang 
Hsi (A.D. 1662-1722). Subsequently, Lcan-skya Rolpa'i rdo-rje and Blobzat 
btsan-pa'i-imà were commissioned by the Chinese emperor Chien Lung to 
translate the texts of the Bstan-hgyur collection. During his reign forty-two 
siltras ascribed to Mátaügaka$yapa, preserved in Chinese but lost in the 
original, were translated by a Mongolian scholar whose Sanskritized name 
was Prajfiodayavyàsa. 

Indic nomenclature, in pure Sanskrit or hybrid Mongol Sanskrit forms, 
was popular among monks and scholars as well as tribal chiefs. The translation 
of the Saptarsinaksatra-Sütra dates back to a.p. 1330 when Tub Temur Khan 
was on the throne. Mongolia had its own version of the Rdmádyaga and there 
were shadow plays based on it. There is also evidence of Indian rhetoric 
and medical treatises being studied in Mongolia. The Avaddna stories in Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the jdtaka stories in Pali were translated into Mongolian in two 
collections, namely, Uligarun Dalai (Ocean of Compassion’), and the Altan- 
garal. (‘Gold-lustre’), the latter corresponding to the Suvarnaprabhása-Sütra 
preserved in the Bkah-hgyur collection. It is said that this book was translated 
during the time of Gusri Khan (c. a.D. 1581). A similar work, Cindamagi-kárikà 
(‘Wreath of Jewels of Wisdom’), was translated into Mongolian on the basis 
of the stories narrated by Dipankara about the pious deeds of the ancient 
teachers. The interesting story of Devi Manohari, presumably drawn from 
an Indian source, was rendered into Mongolian by Gusi with the title of Kundu- 
bilika Arilgaki Manuhari under the patronage of Dsasaktu Hung-taiji by the 
end of the seventeenth century. A story named Sudhandvaddna from the Divya- 
vadána and the Avaddna-kalpalaté resembles that of Manohari. Even a scene 
of Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasiya (Act IV) strikingly corresponds to this story. The 
Mongolian translation of Dodtrimsatputialika was made with the title Arji 
Borji. The story mentions a King Krsna of the city of Gokula on the bank 
of the Yamuna who succeeded King Bhoja. The Mongolian version was pro- 
bably composed from a Tibetan translation which bore marks of the Buddhist 
tradition. The Paficatantra stories also came into Mongolia from some unknown 
source. It may be mentioned that a number of them are also available in 
Tibetan translations.* Besides these, Indian Niti texts in verses went to Mongolia 
to teach practical wisdom and rules of conduct for laymen and royal officials. 
Oyun Tulkigur (‘Key to Understanding’) is one such work available in Mongolian. 
A gāthā text, Toba-yin gagao-il-logyt, consisting of verses with examples and 
similes from the life of Buddha, was composed from some unknown Indian 
source. In this regard, we may mention the Mongolian version of the Subhasita- 


* See P. Mukherji, "Buddhist Literature in Mongolia’, Sino-Indian Journal ( July, 1947); Kowalewaky, 
Mongolische Crestomathie, Vols. 1 and II. 
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raina-sangraha (‘Collection of Elegant Sayings’) ascribed to Sakya Pandita of 
Tibet. The Mongol tradition of writing Niti works may also be referred to in 
this connexion, which was a legacy of Indian impact. Thus, both religious 
and secular texts of India have been preserved in Mongolia since the fourteenth 
century A.D. The contributions of Mongolian lamas and scholars are remark- 
able in disseminating Indian literature and culture in the region during the 
seventeenth and eighteemth centuries—a period which may be described as 
the ‘Golden Era’ in the cultural history of Mongolia. 


SIBERIA 


Buddhism spread among the people of the trans-Baikalian Siberia much 
later than in Mongolia. It was firmly established among the Siberian Buryats 
by the end of the seventeenth century. The Kalmyks, however, had embraced 
Buddhism through the Tibetans earlier. In A.D. 1725 Damba Dorje Sayait 
of Buryat Mongolia visited Tibet and studied Buddhist scriptures there. After 
his return to Buryat in a.p. 1740 with a large mass of scriptures and objects 
of worship, he was recognized.as the chief among the Buddhists in Siberia. 
The teachings of Buddha thus went to Siberia through the Tibetan collections, 
Bkah-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur, which preserved the verbatim translation of 
the Indian originals. The impact of Buddhism has exerted a tremendous 
influence on the development of the entire culture of the Buryats and Kalmyks 
in Siberia, who are today found in the Buryat ASSR (Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic), especially in the Aginsky National Area of Chita Auto- 
nomous Region and the Buryat National Area of the Irkutsk Region, and in 
the Kalmyk ASSR and the Tuva Autonomous Region. 

Of the Kalmyk contributions in the field of translation of tbe canonical 
and non-canonical texts into Mongolian from Sanskrit, the translation of the 
Damamükanama-Sütra made in the seventeenth century may be mentioned. 
Siddhikür, corresponding to the Vetála-paficavimsatti, was another important 
specimen of the Kalmyk Mongolian translation from Sanskrit. The Tibetan 
version of the Vetàla stories is also available. The Rámayana story was known 
in Siberia and there is evidence of the epic having been translated in the 
Kalmyk language. Among the important seats of Buryat learning where 
Indian texts were preserved in Tibetan and Mongolian versions, the Aginsky 
monastery deserves special mention. It has been known to the world as the 
seat of Buddhist scholars like Zamcarano, Tshybikov, and Baradin, who 
attained international reputation for their Sanskrit scholarship. The Aginsky 
monastery has two temples; the earlier one dates back to a.p. 1816 and the 
other was built in a.n. 1846. The library of the monastery with its own printing 


1° Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), India's Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), p. 631. 
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house has been a famous centre for Buddhist learning in Siberia. Bethlenflavy 
has thrown new light on the Indian texts, preserved and printed in the monas- 
tery, which had been carried to Siberia through Tibet and Mongolia about 
three hundred years ago. The catalogue written in Tibetan is a comprehensive 
bibliography of Mongolian and Tibetan texts which include a large number 
of Indian works preserved either in Tibetan or Mongolian.!! These may 
be classified on the basis of prints as follows: Long prints—(i) canonica] texts 
from the Buddhist Sanskrit sources, (ii) treatises of the Buddhist teachers, 
(iii) commentaries and manuals for studying philosophy and mysticism, and 
(iv) texts on medicine, pharmacology, chemistry, etc. Medium size prints— 
119 texts consisting of indigenous Tibetan works. Short prints—fifty-four 
texts on Táàntric rituals and practices. New Short prints—ninety-nine miscel- 
laneous works by the native scholars. The texts collected in the first category 
contain the works of Indian: masters like Nagarjuna, Maitreya, and others, 
besides the Sūtra and the Vinaya texts like the Aksayamati-nirdefa-Sütra and the 
Vinaya-Sütra. A thorough study of the catalogue may provide new knowledge 
regarding Indo-Siberian cultural relations. Soviet scholars at Leningrad, 
Moscow, Ulan-Ude, and Chita are engaged in compiling exhaustive catalogues 
and reference media of this great literature of Buddhism in Northern Asia.!? 

The library of the Ivolginsky monastery (constructed in 1944-45) preserves 
100 volumes of Ganjur (Tibetan Kanjur or Bkah-hgyur) and 220 volumes 
of Danjur (Tibetan Tanjur or Bstan-hgyur). It may be noted that this monastery 
has its own rare collection of the Navaratna Ganjur, based on the Tibetan 
Narthang edition and written in nine inks prepared from silver, mumin, coral, 
turquoise, gold, copper, pearl, iron, and conch. This tradition of scribing the 
teachings of Buddha with multicoloured ink had been imported from India. 

Thousands of texts and compendia which are now available in Tibetan 
and Mongolian, including Buryat and Kalmyk, bear the legacy of India, 
especially traces of the way of life and thought which prevailed in ancient 
India. Due to the vicissitudes of history most of the Buddbist Sanskrit texts 
are lost in India and many are even unknown to us. But they are still carefully 
preserved in the Tibetan and Mongolian records. Furthermore, many tradi- 
tions and practices have been lost and forgotten by the present generation in 
India, but these are still faithfully continued and meticulously preserved by 
the people of Tibet, Mongolia, and Eastern Siberia as the most precious 
heirlooms inherited from their ancestors. 


11 For a Tibetan Catalogue of the Blocks of the Lamaist Printing House in Aginsky, sec Bethlenflavy, 
Acta Orientalia Academic Scientiarum Hungaricae Vol. XXV (1972), pp. 53-72. 

13 Regarding bibliographical works on Indian literature in Northern Asia where Tibetan was 
the medium of communication, publications from the International Academy of Indian Culture, 
New Delhi, are noteworthy. Mention may particularly be made of Lokesh Chandra’s Materials 
for a History of Tibetan Literature (1963) and B. Rinchen’s Four Mongolian Historical Records (1959). 
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CHINA, KOREA, AND JAPAN 
I 


CHINA (A): LITERATURE OF BUDDHISM 


NDIA and China had knowledge of each other from pre-Aéokan times,! 
though active contacts between the two countries began during the first 
century A.D. with the introduction of Buddhism into China.? The story that 
Buddha’s teachings reached China even as early as c. 217 8.0. has no historical 
basis and has been discarded as 'a pious legend forged in later times when 
Buddhism had been well established in China'.* Although the date of the 
advent of Buddhist texts and images in China can be definitely put in the year 
2 B.C., Buddhist missionaries from India began their visits to China from A.D. 
65. The first Indian missionaries to China were Kà$yapa Matanga and 
Dharmaraksa, who translated a number of Buddhist works into Chinese. 
Gradually, Buddhism came to occupy an important place in Chinese life, and 
in the Wei period (a.p. 386-534) it became a State religion. The visit of Fa 
Hien to India and his stay in this country for about a decade (from A.p. 401 
to 410) is a matter of great significance in the history of Sino-Indian cultural 
relations in general] and the growth of Buddhist literature in China in par- 
ticular. He was not only one of the first-known Chinese pilgrims to India,‘ 
but also the first authentic translatot of the Mahàásáünghika Vinaya which 
he discovered in a monastery of Pátaliputra and carried to China. He com- 
pleted the translation round about a.p. 424. Sino-Indian cultural contacts 
reached their heyday during the T’ang period (A.D. 618-907) when Buddhism 
made its deepest impact on the Chinese mind. This period was the most fruitful 
one in the history of translation of Indian Buddhist texts into Chinese. Hiuen 
Tsang and I-tsing, famous Chinese pilgrims to India, who were themselves 
great Buddhist scholars and translators of outstanding calibre, belonged to 
this period. The Chinese version of the Tripitaka is in the main a translation 


The reference to China as ‘Cina’ in the Mahdbhdrata can be accepted as one of the pointers to 
this belief. 

*The carliest contact between India and China, however, can be traced to a couple of centuries 
earlier. We are informed that India had trade connexions with south-western China as early as the 
time of Chang Kien, i.e. the second century 5.c. Some Indian stories seem to have migrated to China 
from India directly or indirectly through some frontier people even during the pre-Christian era. 
They are traceable in the writings of Huainan Tseu, a Chinese author of the second century ».c. 

*P. C. Bagchi, India and China (New York, 1951), p. 6. 

“In his journey from China, Fa Hien was accompanied by four other Chinese monks, viz. Hui 
Ching, Tao Ching, Hui Ying, and Hui Wei. On their way to Central Asía they came across another 
party of Chinese pilgrims to India consisting of five monks—Che Yen, Hui Kien, Seng Shao, Pao 
Yun, and Seng Ching. Both the parties joined and made their journey to India. 
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from the Indian original. The“translations were made by both the Chinese 
Buddhist scholars and Indian monks. The work of translating Indian Buddhist 
texts, which began as early as the first century A.D., continued throughout 
the first millennium of the Christian era. By means of translations and com- 
mentaries, the Chinese collection has preserved for the world today a good 


number of texts of the vast Sanskrit canon of Buddhism, while the originals 
in Sanskrit are lost in India. 


SOTRA, SASTRA, AND VINAYA 


The Chinese Buddhist canon forms a huge collection. It follows the broad 
pattern of the usual Buddhist classification, viz. (1) the Sütra or the Buddha- 
vacana or the Word of Buddha, (2) the Abhidharma or the Sastra,® and (3) the 
Vinaya or the Code of conduct and discipline that one has to follow in one's 
cultivation of the Buddhist way. The entire canon again falls into two broad 
divisions—Hinayána and Mahayana. 


SÜTRA TEXTS 


Of the sütras of Hinayana and Mahayana, there are several classifications. 
The sütras of Hinayana consist chiefly of the dgamas (viz. Dirgha, Madhyama, 
Samyukta, and Ekottara) which are the Sarvastivadins’ collection of Buddha's 
teachings. The dgamas form a small part in the Chinese collection. Some sfltras 
are also grouped together as pen-yuan-ching, a term which can be translated as 
Játakas or avadánas. They form a kind of mixed group of both Hinayana and 
Mahàyàna texts. The Chinese Sūtra Pitaka also includes at least three different 
translations of the Uddnavarga (the Dhammapada in Pali) made as early as the 
third and fourth centuries A.D. The sifras of Hinayána attracted but little atten- 
tion in China. The major sZtras of Mahayana, on the other hand, have been 
from the very beginning the subject of very wide, serious, and sincere study. 
Practically, every important Buddhist school in China has come to base itself 
on one or the other of these sitras. These sütras of Mahayana are classified into 
certain groups, namely, Prajidpdramitd, Saddharmapundarika, Nirvāņa, and Vat- 

ulya. 
i e the Prajfiápáramità group, the Prajfiáparamitahrdaya-Sütra, the shortest and 
the most widely used text, has now six different translations in Chinese, while 
the Paficavirhfatisáhasrikd has two. One of these is by Kumárajiva, famous Bud- 
dhist philosopher and scholar, who worked in China in the early fifth century. 
He translated most of the early Madhyamika texts including the Prajfiápara- 
mitd-fástra, well-known commentary on the Paficavitisatisahasrika, traditionally 
attributed to Nagarjuna, famous Madhyamika philosopher. The biggest in 
this group is the one translated by Hiuen Tsang. This is in two hundred chuans 
‘In the Chinese collection, the Abhidharma Pitaka is known as the collection of Sastras. 
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and corresponds roughly to the Satasahasrikd Prajfiápáramità. The central theme 
of the Prajflápáramità-Sütras is the undivided Being as the ultimate Reality, and 
this is expounded through fnyatá. These Sütras are overwhelmingly negative 
in their form, method, and approach. 

The Saddharmapundarika, Avatarnsaka, and JNirvána Sütras, each of which is 
central to its own group, set forth and emphasize different aspects of the philos- 
ophy of Maháyána. Eaeh of these Sütras provides the basic inspiration as well 
as the ideological foundation to a specific school of Buddhism. The school that 
takes the Saddharmapundarika-Sütra as its basis is called the T’ien-t’ai school, 
named after the mountain T’ien-t’ai where its activities were centred. It is also 
called the Saddharmapundarika school. To the T’ien-t’ai school the Nirvāna- 
Sūtra is fundamental. It accepts the Prajfiápáramitd-füstra as its basic Sastra 
or expository text. We do not have the original Sanskrit version of the Nirvāna- 
Sütra. It was translated into Chinese by Dharmaksema who worked in China 
in the fifth century. A Nirvdna-Sitra translated slightly earlier with a shorter 
text was rejected later. The Avatamsaka-Sitra or Buddhávatamsaka-Sütra, basic 
text of the Avatamsaka group, has three different versions counted separately as 
large, medium, and short. One of the sections in the Avatamsaka-Sütra, the 
section on the ten bhümis (levels), expounds the levels in the course of a bodhi- 
sattva’s wayfaring. This section was translated separately as an independent 
sütra, the Dafabhümika-Sütra or Dafabhümisoara-Sütra, the sütra on the ten 
bhümis. This Sütra has à commentary by Vasubandhu, famous philosopher of 
Vijfianavada. For some time, there prevailed a separate school of Buddhism 
in China called the school of the bhūmi text, which based itself on Vasubandhu's 
commentary on this Sūtra. Later, it merged with the main stream of the Ava- 
tamsaka school. The Yogdcdra-bhiimi-sastra is an independent treatise expounding 
the different levels, counted as seventeen, in the course of a hodhisattva’s way- 
faring. This work of great value was translated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 
While the Prajfiápáramità-:astra can be said to have provided the logical founda- 
tion for the philosophy of Mahàyàna, this work provides the psychological 
analysis and the details pertaining to the kinds and levels of wayfaring. But it 
also seems to have the additional ideological element of emphasizing citta or 
vtjfiina as the all-inclusive reality. Thus it assumes an idealistic trend and has 
been regarded as a basic text for Vijfiánavàda. 

The group called Vaipulya or the ‘Wide Collection’ contains sütras of mis- 
cellaneous type; it is none the less quite important. Included in this group are 
the texts of what are sometimes called the *Collection of sütras or the Sütra- 
samuccaya and the “Great Collection! or the Mahásannipáta. The sütras of the 
group called Ratnakiita, which itself may be counted separately, also form a 
part of the Vatpulya. Among the important stras of this group, mention may be 
made of the Vimalakirttt-nirdefa which is one of the foremost. It is an extremely 
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absorbing text, short in length but equal in profundity to the Prajfiapáramita. 
This sütra has been widely studied and deeply admired by all the schools of 
Mahayana in China, but it has a special affinity with the Ch'an (or the Dhyana) 
school. Then there are in the Vaipulya group, the Lafkávatára and the Sandhi- 
nirmocana Sütras. These are basic to the Fa Hsiang (or the Dharmalaksana) 
school which in fact is the Vijfidnavada in China. This school played a very 
important role by providing considerable material and insight to the ideology 
not only of several Buddhist schools, but also of certain non-Buddhist schools 
of Chinese philosophy. Lastly, we may mention another sätra in this group, viz. 
the Amitáyus-Sütra (or the Amitàbha-Sütra), also called the Sukhavativyüha. This 
sūtra is put in the Ratnaküja group when it is counted as one of the sūtra groups. 
The principal text of the Ratnaküja group is the Maháratnaküfa-Süira, which is a 
collection of forty-nine different texts. In the Chinese collection, the Amitayus- 
Sütra has three different versions counted separately—large, medium, and short. 
The school that is based on this sūtra is called the ‘Pure Land’ school. It is one 
of the most popular schools of Buddhism in East Asia. 


SASTRA OR ABHIDHARMA TEXTS 


All the seven Sastra or Abhidharma texts (viz. Jfdna-prasthdna, Saügiti- 
paryáya, Prakaranapáda, Vijfüünakáya, Dhatukdya, Dharmaskandha, and Prajfiapti- 
sdrapdda) of the Sarvastivada school, one of the most important early schools of 
Buddhism, are preserved in Chinese translations. The term abhidharma means 
in this case the analysis, definition, and classification of elements as well as the 
laying bare of the various ways in which the elements function in order to 
bring about events that constitute the world of experience. The Abhidharma 
Pitaka of the Sarvastivada school is a vast philosophical literature of profound 
value. The Abhidharma-mahávibhásá-fdstra is a great commentary on the fiána- 
prasthána-füstra which was the basic text of the Sarvastivada study of dharmas 
(entities). This was the main work and the other six were deemed supplementary 
to it, all now available only in their Chinese translations. The Abhidharma- 
mahávibhágd-fástra is an extremely absorbing work expounding the basic philos- 
ophy of the Sarvástiváda. This was rendered into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang, who 
translated also a number of very important Vijfianavada works. This interesting 
combination of Sarvastivada-Abhidharma and Vijfianavada is a feature that 
prevailed widely in India even duringthe time of Vasubandhu. His Abhidharma- 
kosa-Sastra is an exposition of theSarvastivada doctrine of the Dharma, on which 
he himself wrote a commentary from the Sautrantika standpoint criticizing 
the doctrine of the ultimacy of elements that was basic to the Sarvástiváda. He 
later wrote the famous Virhfikd and Trimskd expounding the basic philosophy 
of the Vijfianavada. Abhidharmakosa-Sastra in this case serves as a preliminary 
to the study and comprehension of the Vijfianavada. The school of Buddhism 
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that prevailed in China as the Kosa school was later absorbed into the Fa 
Hsiang school. Another school based on the text Satyasiddhi-Sdstra lasted for a 
while in China. This text was translated into Chinese by Kumárajiva. It is 
believed that he translated this text in order to provide a kind of stepping-stone 
to the more complete criticism of the Sarvastivada, and thus to the more mature 
philosophy of the Mádhyamika. The Satyasiddhi school soon got overshadowed 
by the Madhyamika. "Phe Madhyamika school is known as the ‘School of the 
Three Treatises’, namely, the Mddhyamika-fdstra and the Dvádafamukha-süstra 
of Nagarjuna, and the Sata-fastra (or Catuhsataka) of Aryadeva. Based on these 
texts along with the Prajfapdramita-Sastra, there came into being the ‘School of 
the Four Treatises’, which, in contrast with that of the ‘Three Treatises’, empha- 
sized the positive side of the teaching of fianyatd. Later it was absorbed into the 
T’ien-t’ai school which accepted the fünyatà teaching as well as its positive 
import so well expounded in the Prajfiáparamitá-fástra. 

Among the Mahayana texts in the Sastra class, the Prajidpdramitd-sastra 
and the Yogdcara-bhimt-Sdstra are the most significant and outstanding. But in 
the Chinese collection, there are a large number of fástras of Mahayana which 
are either expositions of special topics like logic, psychology, and metaphysics 
or briefintroductions to different systems. Among them may be mentioned the 
Mahdydna-Sraddhotpdda-sastra, Maháyüna-samparigraha-Jástra, and Vijfiaptimátrata- 
siddhi-fastra. All these are idealistic in their approach to, and in their presenta- 
tion of, the nature of ultimate Reality. The Sraddhotpáda-füstra is recognized 
even in the T’ien-t’ai and Hua-yen (Avatarhsaka) schools, while the Vijfiapti- 
máltratásiddhi is a basic text of the Fa Hsiang school. 


VINAYA TEXTS 


The Vinaya class in the Chinese collection is usually rich and of enormous 
value. We have here the Vinaya texts of five different Buddhist schools, viz. 
the Mahásánghikas, the Mahisasakas, the Dharmaguptakas, the Sarvastivadins, 
and the Milasarvastivadins. The Vinaya texts in the Chinese collection belong- 
ing to the first four of these schools were translated in the early fifth century. 
The texts of the last were brought to China and translated by I-ching in the 
eighth century. These texts are hardly available except in their Chinese versions. 
The introduction of the Vinaya literature into China was comparatively late. 
It was brought about in order to meet the growing need of regulating the com- 
munity life of the Sangha and for discipline in the daily life of its members. In 
the early stages, this need was met by the Vinayas of the Sarvastivadins and the 
Mahasanghikas. However, the Vinaya that eventually gained the appreciation 
of the Chinese was the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya, also called the ‘Vinaya of the 
Four Sections’. It is with this as the basis that the Vinaya school came into being 
in China. There has been no Mahayana Vinaya as such. Some parts of the 
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l'ogácára-bhümi-fástra and the Dafabhümika-Sütra are reckoned as the Vinaya, as 
they prescribe the course of training to be taken by a bodhisattva. The interesting 
thing is the way in which the ‘Vinaya of the Four Sections’ has been interpreted 
so as to be in tune with the basic philosophy of Mahayana, making use of the 
álaya-vijfiána, a conception that is central to the Vijfiánaváda. 


TANTRAYANA OR MANTRAYANA SÜTRAS 


There are in the Chinese collection also a number of sütras that together form 
the source of the esoteric school of Buddhism known as Tantrayàna or Mantra- 
yana, which grew in India around the eighth century a.D. largely under the 
influence of Brahmanical Tantricism. The basic philosophy of two groups of 
these sütras, with the Mahavairocana-Sütra and the Vajrasekhara-Sütra as their cen- 
tres, is that of Mahayana. The mystic forms included in the Tantrayana school 
are Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana, Sahajayána, etc. Of these, only the texts of the 
Vajray4na variety are available in Chinese, while those of the other forms are 
not. Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra, two Indian monks, carried the 
Vajrayana works to China and translated about 150 of them into Chinese bet- 
ween A.D. 720 and 774. Subhakarasimha, another Indian monk and a teacher 
of Buddhist mystic doctrine, came to China in a.p. 716. Among the translations 
he attempted to undertake, the most notable was that of the Mahdvatrocana- 
Sūtra. Two other Indian monks, Dharmadeva and Dànapàla (?), rendered 
into Chinese about 200 Vajrayana texts towards the end of the tenth century 
A.D. Many of these Vajrayana works are in the form of mantras, dháranis, and 
sádhanas relating to the deities of the Mahayana pantheon. 

The vast literature preserved in Chinese consisting of translations from the 
original Indian Buddhist works in Sanskrit amply testify to the study of Sanskrit 
in China during the first millennium a.p. Chinese Buddhist scholars not only 
collaborated with the Indian missionaries in translating the Buddhist texts, 
but also translated the texts themselves. They used to learn Sanskrit under 
the tutorship of Indian missionaries. To facilitate the process, Chinese-Sanskrit 
dictionaries were compiled, some specimens of which are available to us. It may 
not be out of place to note that a variety or derivative of Brahmi called Siddham 
or Siddhamatrka, used in North India during the seventh and eighth centuries 
of the Christian era, was introduced into China in the eighth century A.D. and 
became very popular there. Its popularity in China was due to its association 
with the Mantrayana school. This script was used in China during the eighth 
and tenth centuries A.D. for writing Sanskrit mantras and dháranis. Several 
manuscripts have dhdragi texts in Sanskrit and in the Siddham script together 
with their Chinese transliterations. In some cases, Siddham as well as Chinese 
was written vertically. A similar way of writing Siddham (vertically and from 
right to left) may be noticed in an inscription found at Hsuan-wu in the Loyang 
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District of China. It contains a version of the Usnisa-vijaya-dhárapi engraved 
on a stone tablet at Shao-lin in Honan (China). Bricks in certain temples 
in Yunnan (China) bear magical formulas in the Siddham script. It appears 
that Prakrit was also known in China in the early centuries of the Christian era 
and is supposed to have played an important role in the propagation of 
Buddhism in the country. The Prakrit inscription (second/third century A.D.) 
in the Kharosthi script.referring to Buddhist Sangha, found at Lo-yan, is of 
great significance in this context. Some scholars believe that many of the early 
translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese were well versed in Prakrit and some 
early Buddhist texts (e.g. the Dirghdgama translated in A.D. 413) might have 
been translated into Chinese from Prakrit (Gāndhārī Prakrit) originals. 


CHINA (B): SECULAR LITERATURE 


The introduction of Buddlusm into China, as already seen, marked a new 
epoch in the history of cultural exchange between India and China. This 
initial contact gradually deepened into closer relationship and learned monks 
as well as laymen marched along the routes that linked these two ancient 
centres of civilization. Moreover, the entire length of the trade routes that ran 
through Central Asia and connected India with China were dotted with 
flourishing Indian colonies which in various ways helped the spread of Indian 
culture in Central Asia and China. In the course of this close contact over a 
long period, the Chinese not only acquired intimate knowledge of Buddhism 
and translated hundreds of books on Buddhism, but also gained a first-hand 
knowledge of the other aspects of Indian culture such as music, painting, 
sculpture, mathematics, medicine, astronomy, astrology, etc. They also trans- 
lated and summarized Indian books on different subjects, references to which 
are found in the official bibliographies compiled in China. When we study the 
lists of Indian books on secular subjects translated into Chinese, two facts stand 
out in sharp relief. Firstly, most of these books were translated by theBuddhists 
during the Sui (a.p. 581-618) and T’ang (a.p. 618-907) periods. Secondly, 
the majority of the Indian books translated deal with astronomy and astrology. 
Indian mathematics was only appreciated as a useful tool to understand Indian 
astronomy. Even the books on medicine translated in the earlier period are 
comparatively few. Although Indian music, painting, and sculpture exerted 
great influence on the corresponding aspects of Chinese culture, no reference 
is now available to Indian books on music and Silpa-éástra being translated 
into Chinese. The reason for the preference for Indian books on astronomy 
can be traced to the important position which astronomy enjoyed in Chinese 
culture as well as to the high state of development the Indians attained in this 
branch of science as early as the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. Asfor the impor- 
tance of astronomy in Chinese culture during ancient and medieval times, we 
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have to take note of the ‘basic quality’ of Chinese astronomy, namely, its 
Official character' and 'intimate connexion with the government and the 
bureaucracy'.* Thus the stage was perfectly set for Sino-Indian collaboration 
which resulted in the incorporation of Indian astronomical knowledge in the 
Chinese scientific tradition. 

Astronomy: The annals of the Sui dynasty, completed by Wei Cheng in 
A.D. 636, contains in its bibliographical catalogue the following Indian astro- 
nomical works, almost all beginning with the words Po-lo-men (Brahmin)’: 
Po-lo-men-t'ien-wen-ching (‘The Brahmin Astronomical Manual), Po-lo- 
men-chie-ch’te — hswn-jen-Üien-wen-shuo ° ("The Astronomical Theories of the 
Brahmin Sage Chie-ch’ie’), Po-lo-men-tien-ching (‘The Brahmin  Sütra 
on the Sky’), Mo-teng-chi-ching-huang-tu (‘A Map of the Sky in the 
Matangi-Siira’), and Po-lo-men-yin-yang-suan-li (‘The Brahmin Calendrical 
Methods’). These works must have been circulating in China about 
A.D. 600. As all these works are now lost, it is difficult to say what their contents 
were and how far their theories were accepted by Chincse scholars. In the 
T’ang period, the influence of Indian astronomy was felt even more, 
and the number of Chinese books which were either translations of 
Indian books or based on Indian material increased. Lo, a member 
of the Gautama school? presented to Empress Wu in A.D. 684 a 
new calendar called Kuang-tse-l1, “The Calendar of the Bright House’. This 
calendar was in use for threc ycars.? Between A.D. 718 and 729, Indian astro- 
nomer Siddhartha (Hsi-ta), who was president of the Bureau of Astronomy 
at the Chincse capital and the most distinguished member of the Gautama 
school, produced A'ai-yuan-chan-ching, the greatest collection of the Chinese 
astronomical and astrological fragments from the fourth century onwards. 
Chapter CIV of this collection is virtually a translation from an Indian 
calendar, JVavagraha-siddhánta." lt is usually believed that this calendar was 
similar to the material contained in the Pafia-siddhàntikà of Varáhamihira.H 
The Chiu-chih, as it is called in Chinese, introduced Greek astronomical 
terms adopted in Indian books. As A. Wylie!? has shown, li-to, a minute 
(Sanskrit lipid), is originally a Greek word. So also is the case with 


*Joseph Needham, Science and Civilization in China, Vol. 111 (Cambridge, 1959), pp. 186ff. 

"Cf. P. C. Bagchi, of. cit., p. 170. 

There were three Indian astronomical schools at Ch'ang-ngan during the seventh century, 
viz. Ch'üt'an (Gautama), Chiaych (Kasyapa), and Chümolo (Kumára). 

aP, C. Bagchi, op. cit., p. 169. 

10bid. See also R. C. Majumdar (Ed.), Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Volume (Calcutta, 
1963), p. 200, and Joseph Needham, op. cit., p. 175. The translation by Hsi-ta was, however, not literal, 
and all the computations were recast for the latitude of Ch'ang-ngan (Joseph Needham, op. cit., 
p. 203, fin. ʻe’). 

11 Joseph Needham, op. cit., p. 175, f.n. ‘i. 

13Cf. his Chinese Researches (Shanghai, 1897), pp. 86ff. 
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Sanskrit herd, an hour, which appears to have been rendered in Chinese 
as Auo-lo. The Kumara schoo) contributed a method of computation 
of solar eclipses to the 7a-yen-li or the Ta-yen Calendar (a.D. 728), the com- 
pilation of which was started by I-hsing, a Chinese Buddhist monk. 
I-hsing died in a.p. 727, and the work was completed by Chang Ytieh 
and Ch'en Hsüan Ching under the Imperial order. The influence of 
Indian astronomy on. this calendar is evident from its introduction, 
in the Indian fashion, of nine planets, namely, the sun, the moon, the five 
planets, and Ráhu and Ketu.!* The Kumifra school produced an astrological 
manual in Chinese based on Indian tradition. Four Buddhist astronomical 
texts were translated into Chinese during the T'ang régime. These texts reached 
China through Serindian intermediaries, particularly the Sogdians. Although 
the names of the days of a week are given in these texts in their Sogdian forms 
(namely, mir, Sunday ; max, Monday; wnxan, Tuesday; tir, Wednesday; wrmzt, 
Thursday; maxid, Friday; and kewan, Saturday), the titles of the texts in which 
they occur point to their Indian origin.4 The book entitled Fan-t’ten-huo-lo- 
chiu-yao (‘The hord of the Brahma and the navagraha’) was falsely attributed to 
I-hsing, but in reality it was not translated before a.b. 874.15 Ch’i-yao-hsing- 
ch'en-pieh-hsing-fa ("The Different Influences of the Seven Stars and Lunar 
Mansions’) lists the lunar mansions and gives the number of stars in each one.!* 
The other two books are Ch'i-yao-jang-tsai-chiu (‘Mantras for Averting the Evil 
Influences of the Seven Planets’) and Wen-shu-li-p'u-sa-chi-chu-hsien-so-shuo- 
chi-hsiung-she-je-shan-ngo-su-yao-ching (‘Sitra Spoken by Bodhisattva Mafjusri 
and the Sages on the Auspicious and Evil Days, and the Good and Evil Planets 
and Lunar Mansions’). The latter was translated by P'u K'ung or Amoghavajra. 
It was annotated by Yang Ching Feng, a Chinese disciple of Amoghavajra, in 
A.D. 764. Yang Ching Feng mentions the seven planets with their names in 
Sanskrit, Sogdian, and Persian and points out that these planets—the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets—control the destiny of man. It was the same 
Amoghavajra who translated another Buddhist astrological work named Hstu- 
yao-ching in A.D. 759, which was also commented upon by his disciple." His 
commentary shows the great influence Indian astronomers and astronomy 
exerted on China. He wrote: "Those who wish to know the position of the five 
planets adopt Indian calendrical methods. One can thus predict what Asiu 
(a planet will be traversing). So we have the three clans of Indian calendar 


1*Ch'en Hsüan Ching’s joint declaration with Ch'üt'an Chuan in a.D. 733 that the Ta-yen Calendar 
was a plagiarism of the Chiu-chih Calendar as translated by Hsi-ta from an Indian original is also 
a pointer to this direction. Cf. Joseph Needham, op. cit., p. 203. 

144P, C. Bagchi, op. cit., p. 171. 

I joseph Needham, op. cit., p. 176, f.n. ‘b’. 

1* fbid., p. 204. 

V]bid., p. 202. 
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experts, Chiayeh (Ká$yapa), Ch'üt'an (Gautama), and Chümolo (Kumára) 
all of whom hold office at the Bureau of Astronomy. But now most use is made 
of the calendrical methods of Master Ch'üt'an together with his “Great Art", 
in the work which is carried out for the government"? The ‘Great Art’ might 
refer to trigonometry which, as Yabuuchi points out, was the main contribution 
of the Po-lo-men books and the schools of the Indian astronomers to Chinese 
mathematics.” 

Mathematics: Due to the development of trigonometry, Indian astro- 
nomy was valued in China, and Indian works on mathematics were 
translated and incorporated in Chinese works. The Yin-te Index No. 10 
mentions three books on mathematics, all beginning with Po-lo-men.” 
These books were in circulation in the Sui period. Po-lo-men-suan-fa 
(‘The Brahmin Arithmetical Rules) and Po-lo-men-suan-ching (‘The 
Brahmin Arithmetical Classics’) are the two Indian books on mathe- 
matics which find mention in the annals of the Sui dynasty. Shen 
Tso Che (c. twelfth century a.D.) says that in his days the children of 
China used to learn mathematics from printed Buddhist text books.** He gives 
the name of such books as P'u-sa-suan-fa (‘Bodhisattva Calculation Methods').?? 

Medicine: Chinese Buddhist monks had felt interest in the Indian 
medical system even from the fifth century a.“ There is a work 
called Chih-ch’an-ping-pi-yao-fang ("The Method of Curing the Diseases 
Concerning Meditation) by Ching Sheng, a Chinese noble converted 
to Buddhism. It treats of the ailments of the heart and nerves caused 
by shocks and distractions during meditation. Translated in A.D. 455, 
this is a compilation from different texts of Indian origin.?5 Hst-yil- 
ming-yi-so-chih-yao-fang (‘The Best Prescriptions Collected by the Most 
Famous Physicians of the Western Countries’) listed in the bibliogra- 
phical catalogue of the Sui annals” might have contained prescriptions 
from India. The same bibliography also mentions a book called Po- 
lo-men-yao-fang (‘Brahmin Pharmaceutics’). The Yin-te Index No. 10, 
however, mentions three Indian books on pharmaceutics. The Chinese 
Buddhist collection includes a few other Indian medical texts, some of 
which are of purely Buddhist inspiration. The Sanskrit work, Rdvana- 

Ibid. 

19 Ibid., f.n. 'd'. 

*Joseph Needham, of. cit., Vol. 1 (1961), p. 128, f.n. ‘b’. 

*\Jbid., p. 128, and P. C. Bagchi, of. cit., p. 170. 

13Joseph Needham, of. cit., Vol. IH, p. 88. 

*3 Jhid. 

sp, C. Bagchi, op. cit., p. 172. 

V Ib, 

Joseph Needham, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 128. 

87 Jbid., f.n. ‘b’. 
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kumára Tantra, which deals with the method of treatment of children's 
discases by spell as well as fumigation, was translated into Chinese in the elev- 
enth century A.D. Another Chinese text of the same century, which deals 
with the treatment of pregnant women's diseasesg is probably a translation 
of a portion of the Kéfyapa Samhita, a celebrated Ayurvedic compendium.” 


" II 
KOREA AND JAPAN 


Buddhism, which had its origin in India, was introduced into China by 
Indian Buddhist missionaries during the first century A.D. Gradually, a Chinese 
form of Buddhism with its own peculiar special features came into existence 
and thus a new sphere of Buddhist culture emerged in East Asia covering 
Korea and Japan with its centre in China, Although Buddhism thus dissemi- 
nated was almost entirely Chinese in character, there were some Indian dcdryas 
who also played significant roles in spreading the religion of Buddha and its 
literature to these two countries directly from India. 


KOREA 


With the introduction of Buddhism two streams of civilization, Indian 
and Chinese, converged in ancient Korea. As Korea’s knowledge of 
Indian Buddhist literature was coloured mainly by Chinese versions of 
Indian texts, a study of early Korean literature, therefore, enables one 
to have an ‘indirect’ idea of the spread and influence of Indian literature. 
in Korea. Unfortunately, there was no growth of any literature in Korea 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, as it had no national script 
to express ideas in the Korean language. It could probably boast only 
of oral tales and folk-songs. The country was divided into three king- 
doms, namely, Koguryo, Paikje, and Silla. They flourished side by side 
between A.D. 313 and 668. In a.p. 669 Silla unified them all and held 
sway over Korea till the beginning of the rule of the Koryo dynasty 
(a.D. 935-1392). Of the three kingdoms, Koguryo, which was nearest 
to China. had adopted Buddhism as early as a.D. 372. Its king Sosurim Wang 
allowed Buddhist priests to bring with them Buddhist literature, images, etc. 
from China, and schools and temples grew up. In A.D. 374 the first Indian 
monk Ahdo came to Korea, and in A.D. 384, first regnal ycar of King Chimryu 
Wang, the religion spread to Paikje. In this Malananda, second Indian monk 
to visit Korea, played a notable role. In a.p. 540, the then Chinese emperor 
of the Liang dynasty, at the request of the king of Paikje, sent not only the 
sacred scriptures of the Buddhists, but also many teachers. A local monk 


38P. C. Bagchi, op. cit., p. 172. 
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M IM from India sacred Buddhist texts relating to Vinaya 

nd tra em into Chinese. A third Indian monk named Mukhoja 
visited in A.D. 417 (during the reign of King Nulchi Wang) the neighbour- 
ing kingdom of Silla which adopted the Buddhist religion in a.D. 528. Wun- 
cheuk (A.D. 6 13-96), leading scholar of Silla, was a great Sanskritist. His 
contribution in developing the tenets of the Vijfiaptimátratà school is note- 
worthy. The commentaries of Wunhyo (a.D. 617-86), who was a master of the 
Avatarhsaka school in Korea, were held in great esteem in China. During 
the reign of King Chungsuk Wang (A.D. 1314-30) another Indian monk 
named Jigong came to Korea. I-chang, a Korean scholar who came to India 
in A.D. 673, stayed in Nalanda for about a decade and studied Buddhist scrip- 
tures. Then he travelled all over India and collected many Sanskrit texts. 
When he returned to Korea in A.D. 695, he brought with him as many as 400 
Sanskrit texts. Several other Korean scholars also came to India and studied 
Buddhist scriptures here. 


INFLUENCE OF SANSKRIT 
ON THE FIRST KOREAN SCRIPT 


The introduction of Buddhism necessitated the study of the Buddhist 
scriptures in Pali and Sanskrit, and also the writing of texts and annotations 
in native Korean. But the native language and literature were unequal to the 
task, for, as has already been said, it had no script. The Chinese system of 
writing, which obviously penetrated into Korea in the meantime, could not 
serve the purpose of a national script in Korea as Korean was different from 
Chinese in almost every respect. The experimentation was, however, made 
to adapt Chinese ideographs to Korean conditions. It took several centuries 
but ultimately bore no fruitful result. In a.D. 1446 King Sejong of the Yi 
dynasty (a.D. 1392-1910) developed a script for Korean called Hanggul. 
It was the first Korean system of writing, and many Buddhist scriptures were 
published in this script. Some scholars are of the opinion that the Hanggul 
script consisting of twenty-eight letters? was adapted from Sanskrit. It may 
be mentioned here that the study of Sanskrit characters known as Siddham 
had also been introduced into Korea and the use of this script is still in vogue 


in the land for writing Sanskrit. 
PUBLICATION OF BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 


The printing of Daejang-gyung (Buddhist scriptures which were originally 
written in Sanskrit and translated into Chinese and Mongolian) was the 
greatest achievement of the Koryo dynasty. This corpus of scriptures was based 


S'Later on, the number of letters was, however, reduced to twenty-four by merging the other 
four in letters of similar sounds. 
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on the Chinese edition? brought to Korea by Mukhwa in a.p. 981. The 
printing was started during the reign of King Hyunjong (a.D. 1010-31). A 
Buddhist monk named Uichun brought from China in A.D. 1086 some 3,000 
commentaries on the Buddhist scriptures and many more were collected from 
Liao and Japan. These were preserved in the Hungchunsa temple and 1,010 
copies of 4,740 volumes were reprinted in A.D. 1096. These texts were reprinted 
thrice in order to seek divine intervention during Mongol incursions. In this 
way, nearly 6,000 Buddhist scriptures were printed, but the Mongol hordes 
destroyed in A.D. 1232 all the blocks for the printing of the scriptures. Only 
the lists of the subjects and a few of the printed volumes survived and were 
preserved in the Buinsa temple (near Taegu). The Daejang-gyung texts were 
reprinted under the guidance of Sugi, chief priest of the Kaetaesa temple, 
from the new Koryo capital in the islet of Ganghwa where the capital was 
transferred due to Mongol invasions. Here in a.D. 1236, after sixteen years 
of hard labour, 1,511 copies of 6,791 volumes of the sacred scriptures were 
printed from 81,658 wooden blocks. These blocks have come to be 
known as the ‘Eighty Thousand’, and are now preserved in the Hawinsa 
temple. Some Buddhist scriptures were also copied in gold and silver 


letters.?1 
BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON KOREAN LITERATURE 


The earliest genre of Korean poems is known as hyangga. Only 
twenty-five specimens of these poems are available now, of which fourteen 
were composed between the reigns of Chinpyong (a.D. 579-632) and 
Hon'gang (a.D. 875-86), and the remaining eleven were composed 
in the early part of the reigns of the Koryo kings. Some of these 
poems show the influence of Buddhist philosophy and metaphysics, 
and it appears that they were composed by Buddhist monks. 'Chanki- 
parangka' and 'Mojukjrangka', for example, have beautifuly blended 
poetic excellence with Buddhist philosophy of life. But this Buddhism was of 
the Vajrayana variety, because in one place vajra has been compared with 
fünya. The poems “Tosolka’ and “Chonsutaebika’ breathe the prayerful attitude 
of Buddhism. Towards the end of the Koryo rule, a literary style known as 
sijo came into vogue. Some think this to be an offshoot of the hyangga, others 
trace its origin to the Buddhist songs introduced from China. Although this 
literary style remained in vogue for nearly 700 years, only ten specimens have 
reached us. One of these refers to the reign of King Sejong of the Yi dynasty, 
who, on the death of a favourite queen, asked his son, Prince Su Yang, to 


3Commenced in a.D. 718 during the T’ang rule, the work of the Chinese edition was 
completed during the reign of the first Sung emperor in A.D. 971. 
A Vid, Tae Hung Ha, Korea—Forty-three Centuries (Seoul, 1962), pp. 67-68. 
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compose a biography of Buddha. The prince accordingly composed Sokpo 
Sangjol sometime before a.n. 1450. The king was exceedingly pleased with the 
work and himself composed many lyrical poems in praise of Buddha. During 
this time, many Buddhist texts were composed in the Hunmun language. In 
the fifteenth century an important work called Kumo Sinhwa was written by 
Kim Si Sup (a.D. 1435-93). It contains five independent stories of which one 
is entitled Manboksa Chapo Ki (‘Game with Buddha’). The Buddhist ideal 
inspired also another work called Kun Mong, one of the best in Korean literature. 
Another great writer, Kim Manchung, discussed in his famous work The Cloud 
Dream of the Nine, written in A.D. 1689, the basic philosophies of the three great 
religious systems of the East, viz. Taoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism. He 
placed Buddhism in the forefront. Buddhism thus played a significant role in 
the development of literature in Korea. 

Indian tales and fables went to Korea and made a great impact there. 
Korean folk-songs were influenced by Indian tunes. In the evolution of the 
instrumental and vocal music of Korea as well as Korean dance, India made 
a considerable impact. Styles and principles of Indian art and architecture also 
exercised a great influence in Korea. In fact, Indian culture had its impact on 
every field of Korean culture and made notable contribution towards its en- 
richment. 


JAPAN 


It was through Buddhism that Indo-Japanese cultural contacts came to be 
established and Indian influence on Japanese literature came particularly to be 
felt. Buddhism was officially introduced into Japan from Korea in A.D. 552 
during the reign of Emperor Kimmcei (A.D. 539-71) when an image of Buddha 
and some copies of the Buddhist scriptures were brought to the Japanese court 
by a representative of the Korean king of Paikje or Kudara. The new faith, 
however, did not meet with immediate acceptance, but eventually its success 
was assured with the victory of the pro-Buddhist group in the royal court. 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 


The study of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures became quite extensive in Japan 
since the last decade of the sixth century A.D. and was an important featuro of 
Japanese cultural life. The find of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in old Brahmi 
characters preserved intact in Horyuji, the most ancient monastery extant in 
Japan, and some other old monasteries is a pertinent point in this 
connexion. In fact, these manuscripts are even much older than the 
oldest manuscripts found in India, as they date from the first half of 
the sixth century A.D. (It may be mentioned here that the earliest 


stHajime Nakamura, Japan and Indian Asia (Calcutta, 1961), p. 3. 
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manuscripts which India now possesses date back 1,000 years or so.) 
All these manuscripts must have been brought from India to China 
via Central Asia, and from there to Japan. The patronage of Empress 
Suiko (a.D. 592-628) and Prince Shotoku (c. a.D. 622) to Buddhism was 
a factor of great significance so far as the spread of the Dharma and the study of 
Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures are concerned. When the Horyuji temple was 
constructed in A.D. 60% the prince often discoursed there on the Mah&y4na 
$ütras, particularly the Saddharmapundarika-Sütra, the Máládevi-sithhanáda-sütra, 
the Vimalakiriti-nirdefa-sütra, etc. His commentaries are still extant. In a little 
over fifty years, Hetuvidyà or Buddhist logic was also introduced into Japan. 
It has been stated of Dosho (d. A.n. 700) that he went to China to study the 
Vijiaptimátratà (i.e. Buddhist idealism) as well as the system of Buddhist 
logic under Hiuen Tsang. He returned to Japan in a.p. 661 and began to 
teach Buddhist logic from the Genkoji temple. In the Nara period (a.p. 710- 
94), the study of the subject received further impetus when Genbo went to 
China in A.D. 716 to study Buddhist logic under the guidance of Chih Chou, 
grandson of the founder of the Hosso sect which propagated the teachings of 
Buddhist idealism. On his return to Japan, he began to discourse on the subject 
from the Kofukuji temple. It constituted a subject for study by the adherents 
of the Hosso sect, whose major disciplines were the study of the Abhidharmakosa 
and Buddhist idealism. Hajime Nakamura has drawn our attention to the fact 
that in the bibliography entered at the end of Immyo- Quigenki ("The Origin of 
Buddhist Logic’) written by Hotan in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
eighty-four Japanese works have been listed on the subject and many of them 
were undoubtedly studied in earlier times.** 

The scope for studying Buddhist scriptures was expanded during the 
Nara period, as it included the study of the Vinaya as well as the 
Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu, the Satyasiddhi of Harivarman, the works 
of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, besides works on Buddhist idealism like 
Dharmapàála's Vijfiaptimdtratasiddhi, and the Avatamsaka or Buddhavatamsaka 
(Gandavyüha)-Sütra. These have been designated as the ‘Six Schools of 
the Ancient Capital’. The first three belong to the  Hinayàna school 
of thought, while the others to the Mahayana. Of the texts current 
in ancient Japan, the Saddharmapundarika-Sütra was the most important 
and popular, and it has often been referred to in Japanese literature. 
Bodhisena, a great Buddhist savant of India, who visited Japan in a.D. 
736 on a special invitation from Emperor Shomu, used to teach Sanskrit and 
the Hua-yen (Gandavyüha-Sütra) in different monasteries of Japan till his death 
in A.D. 760. His principal disciple Shuyei wrote in a.p. 770 an eulogy on his 


3 bid. p. 52. 
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death, mentioning therein how ‘the sage was reduced to eternal calm all too 
sudden, as char coal is extinguished (as is set forth in the Saddharmapundarika- 
Sūtra)’. Bodhisena acted as the officiating minister in the historic dedication 
ceremony of the statue of Vairocana Buddha held in the city of Nara, the 
then capital, in A.D. 746 in the presence of both Emperor Shomu and Empress 
Komyo and eminent Japanese monks. This as well as his appointment as an 
archbishop by Imperial order in a.p. 750 attests to the great honour accorded 
to an Indian monk by the Japanese royalty. Dharmabodhi is said to have vis- 
ited Japan in the first half of the seventh century. He is recorded in Japanese 
history as the first Indian monk to have come to Japan. The visits of Dharma- 
bodhi and Bodhisena throw a flood of light on Indo-Japanese cultural rela- 
tions in the'first millennium of the Christian era. 

The Indian texts current in medieval Japan are not all well known. But if 
one is to judge from the writings of Jogan (a.p. 1632-1702) and Jiun, also 
known as Onkwo (A.p. 1718-1804), their range must have been considerable. 
Of the Buddhist texts studied in Japan in those days, the following deserve 
particular mention: the JSukhàvativyüha-Sütra, Bhadracarinama Arya-Samanta- 
bhadra-pranidhana, Prajfiápaàramitührdaya-Sütra, and Prajfiaparamitánaya-Sütra. The 
corpus of study included, in addition to such important Buddhist texts, many 
Sanskrit dhdranis, stotras, gdthds, grammars, and lexicons. Sanskrit studies 
received great impetus in Japan from Jogan who was a great Sanskritist him- 
self. He wrote a book called Shittan-sanmitsu which is an authoritative text on 
the Sanskrit studies in the country. He also edited some Sanskrit dharanis. Jiun 
was a great Buddhist scholar and a prolific writer. Juzen-hogo is onc of his 
important works, which contains his sermons to the royal family on the ten 
fundamental virtues of Buddhism. The tradition of Sanskrit studies, it may be 
mentioned, is still very much alive in Japan, and there are many students in 
different colleges and universities of the country who learn this sacred language 
of India. 


JAPANESE ALPHABET : INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION 


Japanese, like Korean, also suffered from the handicap of not having 
any national script for the first few centuries of the Christian era. 
The Chinese language and its written characters had obtained great 
vogue in the land, particularly among the official class. The extant 
chronicles of Japan of the ancient period covering A.D. 686 to A.D. 
784,5 the Kojiki (a.D. 712) and the Nthong: (a.D. 720), and the first 


Ibid., p. 48. l 
Earl Miner in his An Introduction to Japanese Court Poetry (Stanford, 1968) has classified the history 
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great anthology of Japanese poetry Manyoshu (a.D. 760) were written 
in Chinese or, what was worse, in a transliterated form of Chinese. 
But Chinese was unsuitable for the Japanese language, as the latter 
was phonetic, while the former was ideographic. The Japanese language, 
like Sanskrit, is inflectional. Its rules governing syntax, morphology, phonology, 
and semantic structure follow a pattern of its own. The forty-seven letters of the 
Japanese alphabet are said to have been devised by the Japanese Buddhist saint 
Kobo Daishi, also known as Kukai (A.p. 774-835), after the Sanskrit alphabet. 
The arrangement of the Japanese syllabary based on the Sanskrit system is also 
attributed to the influence of Bodhisena in Japan which, according to Riri 
Nakayama, 'will continue as long as the Japanese language continues to 
exist'.* It has been pointed out that the old Japanese song ‘Iroha-uta’, which 
contains all the forty-seven Japanese letters, is a liberal translation of a Sanskrit 
Buddhist hymn in the Maháparinirvána-Sütra." The Indian script known as 
Siddhamátrkà or Siddham, called Hsi-t'an in Chinese and Shittan in Japanese, 
gained currency in Japan for writing Sanskrit from the eighth century. It was 
introduced by Kobo who was responsible for bringing Mantrayana Buddhism 
from China to Japan. Even now, Sanskrit letters are sometimes used in Shinto 
rites, and mountaineers preparing to climb Mount Ontake sometimes paint 
or print the auspicious word ‘Om’ in Siddham on their scarves. Some details 
regarding the Siddham script have been preserved in Bonji-shittanjimo-narabi-ni- 
shaku-gi, a text written by Kobo. The title of the text signifies 'Sanskrit and 
Siddham scripts and the explanation of their designations'. It describes the 
origin of the Indian scripts, the explanation of different dhdranis, etc. Morc 
important than Kobo's work was the text Shittan-zo (‘Siddham Ratnakara’), 
written by An-nen in A.D. 880. The work narrates at the beginning what is 
known from original Chinese sources about Sanskrit and the Siddham script. 
The author then examines the transliteration of Sanskrit words in Chinese 
characters and compares the phonetic value of both. Lastly, he discusses 


(i) Ancient period: a.p. 686-784; 
(ii) Classical period (first phase): a.n. 784-1100; 
(iii) Classical period (second phase): a.p. 1100-1241; and 
(iv) Classical period (final phasc) : a.D. 1241-1500. 
A somewhat different classification has been furnished by Donald Keene in his Antholog y of Japanese 
Literature (New York, 1955). This classification is as follows: 
(i) End of the Ancient period: a.D. 794; 
(ii) The Heian period: a.n. 794-1185; 
(iii) The Kamakura period: a.D. 1185-1333; 
(iv) The Muromachi period: a.D. 1333-1600; and 
(v) The Tokugawa period: a.p. 1600-1868. 
We have followed Miner. 
Cf, Chaman Lal (Ed.), India and Japan: Friends of Fourteen Centuries (Hoshiarpur, 1959), p. 48. 
87 Ibid. 
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all the letters of the Siddham script and all their possible combinations. 
Each of the letters of this script is deemed to bea bija and identified with a deity. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE STORIES 


A considerable portion of the cosmogonical and mythological literature 
of Japan bears traces of Indian influence. Hajime Nakamura has 
observed: ‘Some stories of ancient India were very influential in shaping 
Japanese stories by providing them with materials. In the process of 
shaping, however, Indian materials were greatly modified and adapted 
in such a way as would appeal to the mentality of the common people 
of Japan in general." Post Wheeler has also said: ‘Many fragments 
of the Japanese myth-mass are unmistakably Indian.'*? The original 
homeland of the first man and woman of Japanese mythology is 
said to have been in the Earth-Residence-Pillar, i.e. Mount Meru of Indian 
mythology. Wheeler thinks that the episodes concerning the eating of poisoned 
food in the Hades by the Food-god and the creation of crops and domesticated 
animals out of his various limbs have their parallels in Indian mythology. 
Similarly, the story of the growth of bamboo-shoots from the teeth of the comb 
thrown by the first man called He-Who-Invites in his flight from the nether 
world, to bar the path of the pursuit of the Ugly-Females-of-the-Land-of-Night, 
is believed to have been of Indian origin.” The story has, however, also Persian 
parallels.! Whatever one may think of the Indian origin of this episode, there 
is hardly any doubt about the origin of the story of the Buro-no Kami whose 
identity has been established with the deity called Brave-Swift-Impetuous- Male. 
Thi: Kami may be none other than the Indian deity Cavagriva, the Ox-head 
deity.*? The story recounts in the style of the sdtakas how the deity punished 
the heartless rich brother and rewarded the kind-hearted poor brother. In 
India one of the names of the moon is Sasánka (lit. having a rabbit in the lap) 
and there is an ancient Indian legend why it is so called. The belief prevalent 
in ancient Japan that there lived a rabbit in the moon was probably an out- 
come of the Indian influence.*? The story of the monkey and the crocodile men- 
tioned in the Fataka appears in a slightly modified form in Sasekishu, a medieval 
Japanese collection of popular stories. The story is referred to in a work by 
Nichiren (a.p. 1222-82) and also in Konjaku-monogatart. Among other episodes, 


Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), p. 363. 

8*Post Wheeler, The Sacred Scriptures of the Japanese (London, 1952), p. 421. 

Ibid. i 

Ibid, 

"In the text called Gien-Engi, it has been stated: ‘There is a kingdom to the North of India 
named K'yuse. Its king is named Gozu-Tenno (Ox-Head-Heaven-King). . .' 

* Cf, Lokesh Chandra, loc. cit, 
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one may recall the Indian Puránic story of the sage Rsyagrnga“ who had never 
seen the face of woman and was ultimately seduced by Santa, daughter of 
King Lomapàda. The story is likely to have reached Japan in the trail of Bud- 
dhist legends. In the Japanese garb, the sage is designated Ikkaku Sennin, i.e. 
the Unicorn sage. A famous medieval Japanese drama JVarukami has been 
based upon this story. Thesc instances clearly illustrate the nature and extent 
of “Indian influences on Japanese storics' 19 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE CLASSICAL WORKS 


Japanese classical works also reveal ‘a great deal of Indian influence, 
both Buddhist and Brahmanical. 

The works of some important poets of the first phase of Japanese classical 
literature, extending from a.D. 784 to a.p. 1100, show considerable Buddhist 
influence. The nikki or diary of Murasaki Shikibu offers us an insight not only 
into the court and aristocratic life of contemporary Jupan, but also 
furnishes sidelights on the impact of Buddhism on it. The greatest 
work of Japanese literature, indeed one of the dozen masterpieces of 
world literature, namely, The Tale of Genji, by the same author, is 
not immune from similar influences. The second phase of Japanse 
classical literaturc covers the period from A.D. 1100 to a.p. 1241. Some 
of the works of this period also bear the marks of Buddhist thought. 
This was principally due to the immense effort made by various 
Buddhist sects to bring the religion closer to the common man. Jn this 
direction, the efforts of Shinram (a.D. 1175-1262) deseive particular 
mention. He wrote many articles like “Tannishc’ and 'Kyo-gyo-shinsho' 
in easy Japanese for the comprehension of his rustic fullowers, laying 
particular stress on the vencration of Amitábha Buddha. The work 
of Dogen (a.D. 1200-1253) was not the less important for the pro- 
pagation of Buddhist teachings. He gave regular discourses to his 
disciples at the monastery of Eiheiji and these were posthumously pub- 
lished. Of these texts, the best-known is Sho-bo-gen-zo which is recognized as an 
authoritative text on the essence of the True Doctrine in Japan. Nichiren, who 
founded the Hokke sect in A.p. 1252, taught his disciples the Saddharmapun- 
darika-Sütra. It was the most sacred text of the Hokke sect and onc of the 
principal works of the Tendai and Zen sects. It is also worth noting here that 
there are three complete translations of the Chinese Tripitaka including the 


“Literally, the name means ‘the Antelope-horned'. As the sage had one horn on his head, he was 
also called 'Ekaáphga', i.e. ‘Unicorn’ or ‘Monoceros’. 

“Hajime Nakamura, op. cit., p. 4. For the drama rendered into English, see Lokesh Chandra, 
op. cit., pp. 364-68. 

“Lokesh Chandra, of. cit., p. 369. 

Ibid. 
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supplementary twenty-five volumes of the Taisho edition of the Tripitaka.*? 
Apart from religious and scholarly texts, some poems of this period also show 
distinct Buddhist influences. A moving description of the Buddhist philosophy 
of flux in the phenomenal world has been drawn up by Kamo-no Chomei 
(A.D. 1153-1216) in his work called An Account of My Hut: ‘The flow of the 
river is ceaseless and its water is never the same. The bubbles that float in the 
pools, now vanishing, now forming, are not of long duration: so in the world 
are man and his dwellings... Whence does he come, where docs he go, man that 
is born and dies? We know not. For whose benefit docs hc torment himself in 
building houses that last but a moment, for what reason is his eye delighted 
by them? This too we do not know...I have installed an image of Amida (i.e. 
Amitabha). The light of the setting sun shines betwcen its eyebrows. On the 
doors of the reliquary, I have hung pictures of Fugen (i.e. Samantabbadra) 
and Fudo (i.c. Acalanàátha).'** Towards the end of this period was published 
Uji Shui Monogatari containing 194 tales which were probably compilcd in the 
early part of the thirtcenth century. Many of its tales breathe the Buddhist 
spirit of dedication and morality in right Jdtaka style. The last phase of 
Japanese classical literature covers the period a.D. 1241 to a.D. 1500. A poet- 
css of this age was Chikako (c. A.D. 1300), some of whose writings exhibit the 
influence of Zen Buddhism. In fact, other writings of this period also betray 
this impact in various degrees. 

Japanese literature is also replete. with instances of the influence of the 
Hindu theory of Karma and the transmigration of the scul. Although Bud- 
dhist deities like Buddha, Maitreya, Amitabha, Samantabhadra, and 
Vairocana predominate Japanese literaturc, Hindu deities like the Sea- 
god Varuna (Japanese Suiten), the king of gods Indra (Japanese Tai- 
shakuten), the god of success GaneSa (Japanese Shoten), the god of 
wealth Vaisravana or Kuvcra (Japanese Bishamon), the goddess of 
learning Sarasvati (Japanese Benten or Benzaiten), the goddess of fortunc 
Laksmi (Japanese Kichijoten), Mahākāla or Siva (Japanese Daikoku), 
the divine afchitect Vi$vakarman (Japanese Bishukatsuma) are also 
quite well known. In thc annals of thc Todaiji temple, it has been 
stated that the worship of Sarasvati and Laksmi was first introduced 
in Japan in A.D. 722 and continued down the centuries. In Bessom 
Zakki (‘Description of Gods’), written in the twelfth century in the Siddham 


«88, Nanjio entered in his famous Catalogue as many as 1,662 texts classified into four divisions, 
namely: (i) the Sütra Pitaka, (ii) the Vinaya Pitaka, (iii) the Abhidharma Pifaka, and (iv) Misccl- 
laneous. Hobogitin, in a still later Catalogue, includes 2,184 texts printed in fifty-five volumes of the 
Taisho edition. Supplementary texts written in Japan and China are included in anothcr twenty- 
five volumes. 

“Donald Keene, op. cil., pp. 197-207. 

‘For some of the stories sec ibid., pp. 213 ff. 
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script, a corrupt Sanskrit mantra reads: Sarasvatai sudhd namo sarasvatyai mahá- 
devyat svdhd, namo bhagavati mahddevi sarasvati sidhyatu mantrapadami svaha. A 
description of Sarasvati occurs in the voluminous text Asabasho by Shocho 
(A.D. 1205-82) and the rituals connected with her worship have been recorded 
by Ryoson (a.D. 1279-1349) in Chapter CXLIX of his Byaku-hokku-sho ("The 
White Jewel Oral Tradition’). The adoption of these Hindu deities into the 
Buddhist and Shintoist? pantheons of Japan indicates the influence of India on 
Japanese religions as well as the syncretic character of the religious systems 
of Japan. 

The survey made above reveals the immense contribution of India to the 
theology of Japanese Buddhism as well as to Japanese literature. The present 
indications are that the texts utilized were written in Sanskrit, probably in the 
Siddham script, and there was no intrusion of Pali, unlike in the Buddhist 
countries of South-East Asia. The Buddhist religion, until the Meiji Restora- 
tion of A.D. 1868, was the religion of the royalty, the aristocracy, and the 
masses. Consequently, the Japanese literature has not been able to escape the 
all-pervading sweep of this religion. The impact of Sanskrit rhetoric and pro- 
sody is not discernible anywhere, but the vocabulary has received many words 
of Sanskrit origin. 


$1J¢ is preserved in the Ninnaji temple of Kyoto; images and their description occur in fifty- 
seven scrolls, 
51Shintoism has been designated by some scholars as the Japanese version of Hinduism.—Cf. 


Chaman Lal, op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
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CEYLON 


irri muda, Ceylon has never been isolated from the Indian mainland 
since the dawn of history. The geographical proximity of the two countries 
contributed to the long history of their intimate contacts. Buddhism, which is 
‘the greatest of all links between India and Ceylon';! was introduced into 
the island from India during the reign: of Devanarhpiya Tissa (247-207 B.C.) 
by Aśoka’s son Mahinda and daughter Saüghamittá. The earliest records of 
Ceylon are in the Bráhmi script of Asoka's time noticed specially in the in- 
scriptions of Western and South India.* As there was no alternative system of 
writing in Ceylon in the pre-Christian centuries, the earliest literary heritage of 
the country before the third century 5.c. presumably belonged to the domain 
of unwritten folk-literature, in which the principal ingredients were cosmo- 
gonical stories, myths, legends, ballads, folk-songs, proverbs, and the like. The 
introduction of Buddhism gave the first great impetus to usher the writing age 
in Ceylon and the Brahmi inscriptions bear testimony to this phenomenon. 


PALI LITERATURE 


The sacred texts of Buddhism in Ceylon are in Pali which developed from 
a North Indian dialect known as Magadhi.? The Pali literature of Ceylon, 
which flourished in the island after the establishment of Buddhism, is vast in 
range and depth. There is hardly any doubt that the greater part of the 
canonical texts of the Theravada school was fashioned in India and possibly 
given final approval in the Third Buddhist Council held at Pataliputra during 
the reign of Asoka, and then transmitted to Ceylon. For about two centuries 
thereafter the canon circulated orally, as in India in the early daysof Buddhism, 
from teacher to pupil, as explained in the Mahávarisa? Due to periodic visita- 
tions of famine and the consequent dispersal of monks, knowledge of the sacred 
canon grew dimmer. It was therefore decided to put down the sacred texts 
in writing, and this was done during the reign of Vattagamani in 
the first century B.c. Many non-canonical Pali texts were also written in the 
island and Pali commentaries on canonical texts were often translated 

*'This article has been edited by Dr D. C. Sircar (DCS). 

1M. D. Raghavan, India in Ceylonese History, Society and Culture (New Delhi, 1964), p. 69. 

1S. Paranavitana (Ed.), Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. I, p. 13. 

*For the origin of Pali, see p. 185 of this volume. 

‘For a succinct account, vide M. Winternitz, HIL, Vol. II, pp. 1-226; G. P. Malalasekera, The 
Pali Literature of Ceylon (Colombo, 1958); B. C. Law, A History of Pali Literature, 2 Vols. (London, 1933); 
and pp. 185-202 of this volume. 

XXXIII. 100. 
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into Sinhalese. It seems reasonable to hold the view that the earliest canonical 
texts were brought to his country from India by Mahinda and Sanghamitta, 
but the affhakathás (commentaries) thereon written in Old Sinhalese were grad- 
ually drawn up locally for exegetical needs and, whenever necessary, these 
were retranslated into Pali. It is usually believed that upon these atthakathds 
were based the two famous Pali chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavamsa and the 
Mahávarhsa, of which the former was composed at the close of the fourth century 
A.D. by an unknown author, while the latter, a more ornate text, was composed 
towards the end of the fifth century a.D. by Thera Mahànàma. The Calavamsa, 
a supplement to the Mahdvamsa, was composed by Dhammakitti in the thir- 
teenth century. The style of these two texts reminds one of the Sanskrit kävyas. 
A commentary on the Mahdvamsa called the Mahávamsa-tikáà was written in 
Ceylon between a.p. 1000 and a.D. 1250, but it contains many extraneous 
matters. 

The most outstanding author in the history of Pali literature is doubtless 
Buddhaghosa, an Indian Brahmin converted to Buddhism, who came to Anu- 
radhapura in Ceylon during the reign of King Mahanama (a.D. 409-31). 
One of his works, the Samantapásádiká, a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka, 
was translated into Chinese as early as A.D. 489. In his introduction to this 
work, he tells that he had translated the Sihala-atthakathds into Pali.6 Among 
his other important works mention may be made of the Visuddhimagga, Suman- 
galavildsini, Papaficasüdani, Sdratthapakdsini, and Manorathapirani. His scholarly 
works in Pali established the language firmly in the Buddhist world. Buddha- 
datta, believed by many to be a contemporary of Buddhaghosa, was the author 
of a commentary on the Buddhavamsa called Madhuratthavilasini and of several 
works on the Vinaya and the Abhidhamma. Besides Buddhadatta, other com- 
mentators like Dhammapàla, Upasena, and Mahànàma made substantial 
contributions to the growth of Pali literature in Ceylon. A ninth century text 
seems to be the Khema-pakarana, whose author Khema furnishes here an exposi- 
tion of the Abhidhamma. 

Pali as well as Sanskrit studies received great impetus during the Polun- 
naruva-Dambadeniya period (ninth-thirteenth centuries), and there was a 
galaxy of brilliant writers in these languages. One of the earliest and best- 
known authors of the time was Moggallana, whose Moggallána Vyákarana, a 
Pali grammar, was very popular and led to the growth of a new schoo] of Pali 
grammar in the island. The most versatile scholar of the period was, however, 
Sáriputta whose work in the field of Sanskrit grammar and linguistics was 
matched by bis compositions in the field of Pali literature. He is the author of 
the Vinayasangaha which offers a summary of the Vinaya Pitaka. Commentaries 
on the Anguttara Nikdya and the Majjhima Nikàya also came from his pen. His 


*The Sinhalese commentaries translated by Buddhaghoga are not extant now. 
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magnum opus was, however, the Sdratthadipant, a sub-commentary on Buddha- 
ghoga’s Samantapdsddikd on the Vinaya Pitaka. All his works in various degrees 
bear.the imprint of his knowledge of Sanskrit language and literature. The 
Mahübodhivarhsa or the Bodhivamsa by Upatissa, which seems to have been 
composed cither in the last quarter of the tenth century or the beginning of the 
eleventh, bears the impact of Sanskrit. Its language may be termed as Sans- 
kritized Pali. The language of the Dàthavarhsa, written in five cantos by Dham- 
makitti in A.D. 1211, is also Sanskritized Pali. The Thilpavamsa, available in 
both Pali and Sinhalese recensions, was probably composed in the thirteenth 
century by Vácissara. Kalyàniya's poetical work Telakafahagathd, exhorting 
people to lead the good life, is assigned to this period. À commentary on the 


Mahdvamsa called Varsatthapakdsint may also have been written during this 
period. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Sanskrit inscriptions and the existence of a fairly extensive Sanskrit literature 
attest to the importance of Sanskrit in Ceylon's cultural and religious life. One 
of the earliest extant Sanskrit texts written in the island in the fourth century 
A.D. is Sardrtha-sangraha by King Buddhadàsa. An outstanding composition in 
Sanskrit is the Zánaki-harana by King Kumáradása (a.p. 513), who was him- 
self a great Sanskrit scholar. Sanskrit grammars and lexicographical texts were 
introduced from India to facilitate the study of Sanskrit. These also sometimes 
served as models for texts written in Sinhalese. Not only was Candragomin's 
grammar (Cándra Vyákarana) assiduously studied in Ceylon, but also used by 
Moggallàna as a model for his famous Pali grammar. Sariputta of the Polun- 
naruva-Dambadeniya period composed a concise Sanskrit grammar called 
Padévatéra and also a commentary called Paffkdlaükára on Ratnaśrījňāna’s 
Pañjikā which again is a commentary on Cándra Vyákarana. In a mixed Sanskritic 
style, he also composed the Abhidharmartha-sangraha-sannaya which gives a word- 
for-word explanation of the Pali text attributed to Ananda. A great scholar of 
the time of King Parákramabáhu I (A.D. 1153-86) was Dimbulàágala Maha- 
kigyapa who wrote the Sanskrit grammar Bálavabodhana. Even a glossary of 
synonyms like the Abhidhana-pradipika was drawn up on the pattern of the 
famous Sanskrit lexicon, the Amarakosa. There were also Sanskrit treatises on 
Silpa-sastras, particularly on the statuary art, as for example, the Sariputra. 
In about A.D. 1245, a Brahmin scholar from Gauda (Bengal) named Rama- 
candra Kavibháàrati came to Ceylon and was converted to Buddhism. He re- 
ceived the title of ‘Bauddhagama Cakravarti’, from King Parakramabahu II 
(a.D. 1236-68) for writing a work entitled Bhakti-sataka in glorification of 
Buddha. It is ‘essentially a Hindu poem’ as far as its idea and treatment are 
concerned. Buddha is praised here in ‘precisely the same fashion as Rama, 
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Krsna or Siva in Bráhmapical bhakti poems'.?* The poem is comparable to the 
saraya works in Sinhalese of almost the same period, such as But-sarana, Daham- 
sarana, Sasga-saraga, etc. The same author is also credited with the composition 
of the Vytta-raindkara-pafifikd, which is a commentary on the famous Indian 
Sanskrit text on prosody called Vytte-raindkara by Kedara Bhatta. Very often 
subject-matters have also been borrowed from famous Indian Sanskrit works 
or allusions have been made to them. There is hardly any doubt that Sinhalese 
monks of the Mahayana school used Sanskrit as the vehicle of their ideas and 
studied the language and its literature extensively. Outside literature proper, 
Sanskrit was used not only in inscriptions on votive tablets of Ceylon, but also 
in many of the dhdragts or, brief mystic forms of prayer or spells, dating mainly 
from the ninth century, in the eastern Indian script of the Pala period! 


SINHALESE LITERATURE : INDIA'S CONTRIBUTION 


The linguistic and literary traditions of India made a great impact upon the 
Sinhalese language and literature. They fashioned their growth from the for- 
mative stage. Sinhalese emerged as an Indo-Aryan speech like Bengali, Hindi, 
Marathi, and Gujarati.’ The contributions of Sanskrit and Pali to the corpus 
of Sinhalese vocabulary as well as to the development of literary Sinhalese are 
indeed immense. The language was also influenced to a large extent by the 
Dravidian languages of South India, particularly Tamil.'^ Mudaliyar W. F. 
Gunawardhana says: ‘...while in regard to its word equipment, Sinhalese is 
the child of Pali and Sanskrit, it is, with regard to its physical structure, essen- 
tially the daughter of Tamil'.1! In the matter of script also, Ceylon has been 
profoundly influenced by India. The influence of the Grantha script of South 
India, which is a form of Brahmi, can be noticed in the current script of Ceylon, 
and scholars believe that the latter is derived from the former.!* The earliest 
extant Sinhalese verses seem to be recorded in the three Brahmi inscriptions 
of the third century B.c. Of the extant Sinhalese works, the oldest is Styabas- 
alatk@ra, a text on poetics composed in the ninth century after the Kavyadarsa 
of Dandin. It is attributed to King Sena I (a.D. 831-51). Works of Kālidāsa 
were very popular in Ceylon. His masterpieces like the Abhijfiána-Sakuntala, 
Raghuvamsa, and Meghadüta were ‘regarded as models of poetic composition 
and were an inspiration to Sinhalese writers and poets. . .'.13 Sikavalanda Vinisa 


"M. Winternitz, op. cit., p. 379. Such mähdimya texts extolling the merciful bounties of Buddha 
were composed by the Mabáyünists. Other works of this nature are the Buddha-gadyaya, the Anuruddha- 
fataka, etc. 

SFor their texts, see N. Mudiyanse, Mahdydna Monuments in Ceylon (Colombo, 1967), pp. 99-105. 

* M. D. Raghavan, of. cit., p. 80. 

lofbid., pp. 85-87. UJbid., p. 86. 

183Lokeah Chandra and others (Eds), India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 
1970), p. 205. See also CHI, Vol. 1, p. 72. 

13M. D. Raghavan, of. ci., p. 41. 
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E Hen € Vinisa, which are texts on monastic discipline based on the 
naya, elong to this period. There are also other texts of similar nature. 
A different trail has been left by the glossarial commentary called Dahamptyá- 
ajuvd-gatapadya which offers meanings for different words and phrases occur- 
ring in the Pali Dhammapada-atthakatha. Composed by King Abo Salamevan 
Kasub (tenth century), it indicates the role of the native language in the study 
of the sacred Pali literature. On this model were written Jataka-ajuod-gafapadya, 
M ahábodlavarisa-gatapadya as well as Vesaturudá-sanne. There were also other 
commentaries, specially designed to aid the study of the Pali commentaries on 
the Vinaya. 

Although writers of the Polunnaruva period showed greater inclination to 
promote the study of Sanskrit and Pali, some important Sinhalese works were 
also composed during this period. Such works include Sasa-ddvata which is a 
versification of the Pali Sasa jateka. It was probably composed in a.D. 1197 
during the reign of Queen Lilavati. Another poem of the period was Muva- 
deva-dávaia dealing with the theme of the Pali Makhadeva Jätaka. The famous 
work called the Amávatura is a sort of prose-poem in eighteen chapters written 
by Gurulugomi, dealing with the progress of Buddhism. The same author is 
also credited with the composition of Dharma-pradipikdva, a Sinhalese com- 
mentary on the Pali Mahdbodhivamsa. Both the texts were probably composed 
towards the close of the twelfth century or the beginning of the thirteenth. 
King Parakramabahu II composed a Sinhalese paraphrase of Buddhaghosa's 
Visuddhimagga. Another work written during his reign is Pajavaliya. It is a devo- 
tional work written by Buddhaputta, extolling the idea of Bodhisattvahood. 
It refers to the story of Sumedha and many other Jataka tales. The Sinhalese 
epic Kavsilumina, also called Kusa-ddvata, deals with the theme of the Pali 
Kusa Fataka. It was composed by the court poet of the king. A glossary to the 
FJataka-ajthakathd, written by Rajamurari, and Karma-vibhdgaya have also been 
assigned to this period. The most important prose text of the succeeding Dam- 
badeniya period is Saddharma-ratnávaliya based on the Dhammapada-atthakathà 
of the fifth century A.D. It includes much new material not found in the original 
Pali text. Composed by Dhammasena, it is a vast collection of Buddhist ethical 
stories. An important work of the Kurunegala-Gampola-Kotte period (four- 
teenth-sixteenth centuries) is Pansiyapanas-jdtaka-pota by Virasimha Pathirája 
and Parakrama. It is a translation of the Pali játakas. There are other works 
also translated from, or based on, Pali works. Subdsitaya by Alagiyavanna Mohot- 
tala (seventeenth century) is a didactic poem based on the Sanskrit Hitopadesa. 
Besides, there are innumerable references to, and quotations from, Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts in Sinhalese literature." 


«yide C. E. Godakumbura, Sinhalese Literature (Colombo, 1955), pp- 43-45 and University of 
Colon Review, 1, No. 1, pP. 86-93, 
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A novel feature in the late medieval Sinhalese literature was the introduc- 
tion of the sandesa-kdvyas after Kalidasa’s Meghadiita. But in the Sinhalese 
counterparts, the message is not that of an anguished lover for his beloved, 
cruelly separated from each other, but that of a dutiful subject who sends a 
bird to a temple, praying for some blessings for the king or a member of the 
royal family. The reign of Parákramabáhu V (a.D. 1348-60) witnessed the 
appearance of the first sundefa-kdvya in Sinhalese, Tisara-sandesaya. Maylira- 
sandesaya is another work composed during the reign of Bhüvanekabáhu V (A.D. 
1360-91). Seven such texts are known to be extant now and two of them, 
Selalihiui-sandesaya and Parevi-sandesaya, are by Totagamuve Sri Ráhula (fif- 
teenth century). 

The foregoing survey makes it abundantly clear that the Pali and Sanskrit 
literatures not only inspired Sinhalese scholars and writers to compose excellent 
works in these languages, but also led to the growth of a fairly extensive litera- 
ture in the language of the land which shone with multi-faceted brilliance. 
The contribution of the Dravidian languages of South India, particularly of 
Tamil, in the evolution of the Sinhalese language has also been indicated. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The ceuntries of South-East Asia formed a stronghold of Indian culture from 
the early centuries of the Christian era. The extent of Indian influence in the 
field of languages and literatures of this vast area is particularly remarkable. 
Scholars have detected that the languages spoken in the various parts of South- 
East Asia not only often adopted, without losing their basic character, Sanskrit 
abstract and material terms, but also were influenced in many cases by Sanskrit 
rhetoric and prosody, and sometimes even by grammatical rules of euphony, 
compounds, etc. Some idea can be formed from the fact that in the Cham 
lexicon, the number of Sanskrit words is about 700 out of a total of 9,350,!* and 
in Siamese, the number of Sanskrit and Pali words would be 1,362 in a total of 
40,000." In the Malay dictionary compiled in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, some Sanskrit words have been listed. Words of Sanskrit extraction 
have also penetrated the vocabulary of the Buginese, Busang, and Bari lan- 
guages in Celebe-. Even the remote Tagalog language of the Philippines has 
admitted some Sanskrit words. But the largest influx has occurred in Old Java- 
nese. In a well-known Old Javanese dictionary, Sanskrit words number no less 
than 6,790; and the ratio of Sanskrit to Old Javanese in some Old Javanese 
texts would be as high as 4 to 9, while the proportion in the kakavins (poetical 


uM. D. Raghavan, op. cil., p. 84. 
Cf. E. Aymonier and A. Cabaton, Dictionnaire cam-frangaise (Paris, 1906); J. Gonda, Sanskrit 


in Indonesia (Nagpur, 1952), p. 52. 
17V, Thompson, Thailand: The New Siam (New York, 1967), p. 760. 
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compositions) is often 1 to 4 or 2 to 7.1* As early as A.D. 515, a Malayan king 
wrote to the Chinese emperor that *the precious Sanskrit was known in his 
kingdom.!* But whereas a vast Sanskrit literature in manuscript form has come 
down to us from the Hindu-Javanese period, preserved mainly in Bali, hardly 
anything of the same period has reached us from Kambuja, Campa, Butma, 
Thailand, Malaya, or Sumatra. Sanskrit inscriptions numbering several 
hundred, discovered in most of these countries, however, indicate that 
Sanskrit was widely studied there. The inscriptions, usually written in 
flawless kdvya style, may be treated as specimens of Sanskrit literature. Another 
great result of the Indian impact was the gift of the Indian script. The languages 
of South-East Asia are mostly written in scripts derived from the old Brahmi 
alphabet of India. 


I. KAMBUJA (CAMBODIA) 


In Kambuja (earlier Fu-nan), some inscriptions have over 200 verses written 
in various ornate metres, besides the sloka or anustubh and the upajdtt-tndravajra- 
upendravajrá group. They also exhibit different forms of alatkdra including 
upamà, Slesa, etc.9? Some of the inscriptions are written in the gaudf style, using 
exaggeration, alliteration, and long compounds.*! Many of the rulers as well 
as queens and princesses of Kambuja were accomplished Sanskrit scholars, 
and some of them have left specimens of their composition. We may mention 
in particular the names of King Süryavarman II (A.D. 1116),*? Prince Sürya- 
kumara (A.D. 1186),?* and Queen Indradevi.* A number of Kambuja rulers 
were adepts in Vedic learning. Thus King Süryavarman I (a.p. 1002-50) 
has been described as proficient in the Vedangas. The Vedas as well as the 
Vedanta and Vedanga were studied by the Brahmanas. A Saiva Brahmana 
called Sakrasvamin figures in an inscription of a.D. 713 as being well versed in 
the Vedanta and the Taittiriya."* All these studies proliferated in the Angkorian 
period (c. A.D. 800-1150) and continued at least up to the reign of King Srin- 
dravarman (a.D. 1307).% The study of the grammar of Panini, Mimárhsà, 
Nydya, the Puranas, the Dharma-sastras, etc. was also pursued vigorously. 
King Yasovarman (A.D. 889-900) is said to have composed a commentary on 
the Mahabhdsya of Patafijali.?" There are quotations from Panini (I. 4. 58-59 and 


19J. Gonda, of. cit., pp. 119-20. 
1*W.P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca (Bataira, 1876), pp. 10-11. 


9w'V. Raghavan in Proceedings of the XXVIth International Congress of Orientalists, IV, pp. 52ff. 
CL G. Coedés in Mélanges d'indianisme offerts par ses dlaves à M. Sylvain Lévi (Paris, 1911), pp. 


214-15. 
“R. C. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Kambuja (Calcutta, 1953), p. 430, 
s&Tbid., No. 177. saIbid., No. 182. 


1G. Coedàs, Inscriptions du Cambodge, IV, p. 58. 
“R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., No. 190. 
*' Jbid., No. 62. 
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80). A Brahmana named Vidyüvisesa is said to have mastered, besides grammar, 
the Vaisesika system of Kanada, the Nyáya system of Gautama (Aksapáda), 
the Sarnkhya system of Kapila, and the texts on Buddhism. The Horá-&ástra 
(astrology) and Siddhanta-Sastra (astronomy) were also studied. Several 
inscriptions not only refer to Manu's code, but actually quote from it,?? while 
kings, ministers, and others are often described as ‘proficient in the Dharma- 
§4stras’. Chapters VIII-IX of the Manu Samhitd, with some modifications, still 
constitute the basis of the legal system of modern Cambodia. The Dhanurveda 
(archery), Ayurveda (medicine), Gandharvavidy4 (music), and Káma-$ástra 
(erotics) were also studied. 

A record of the sixth century tells us that a Brahmana called Somasarman, 
who was a brother-in-law of King Bhavavarman I, dedicated a copy of the 
Rümàyana, a complete copy of the Mahdbhdrata, and also a copy of a Purána 
for daily recitation before the deity named Tribhuvane$vara.* In the following 
century, a manuscript of the sambhava section of the Adiparvan of the Mahabha- 
rata was deposited in the temple of Bhavajfiána.*?* Scholars proficient in the 
recitation of the Ramayana and the Mahábhárata as well as ‘numerous Puranas. .. 
without omitting any one’ have been referred to in Cambodian inscriptions.?3 
Allusions to many stories from the epics and the Harivamsa are found in the 
inscriptions. Among the scholars specially proficient in the study or recitation 
of the epics were Sivasoma, Vági$varapandita, and Kavindrapandita. The 
last-named is credited with having explained a ‘developed’ (vistára) text of the 
Mahabharata.* 

As the royal house worshipped the Devaràja-lihga for many centuries, 
the deities of the Saiva-Tantric pantheon were especially honoured in Kambuja. 
The Sdok Kak Thom inscription of Udayádityavarman II speaks of the study 
of some Tantric texts during the reign of King Jayavarman II (a.p. 802-50). 
Inscriptions also refer to the teaching of the doctrines of the Saivite sect of the 
Pasupatas and of the Vaisnavite sect of the Paficarátras by competent instruc- 
tors. Among other treatises, the Siva Samhitd,* the Saivite Yoga manuals,* 
Sivadharma,®® and Guhya-tiké®® have been mentioned in local inscriptions. It is 


35 Ibid., Nos. 74, 152, 180, etc. *Ibid., Nos. 66-68. 
See A. Leclere, Rechercher sur les origins Brahmaniques des lois Cambodgiennas; R. Lingat, * “L” 
influence juri dique de I'Inde au Champa et au Cambodge’, Journal Asiatique (1949), pp. 237, 286. 
siR. C. Majumdar, of. cit., No. 13. 
33]bid., No. 41. 
8$*75id., Nos. 13, 41, 97, 173, and 149A. 
“K. K. Sarkar, Early Indo-Cambodian Contacts (Santiniketan, 1968), p. 42. 
35R, C. Majumdar, op. cit., No. 66. 
Ibid., No. 102. 
145 vA. Barth and A. Bergaigne, Inscriptions sanskrites du Campd et du Cambodge, No. 17B, Verses 6, 
38G. Coedés, Inscriptions du Cambodge, V, p. 193. 
R. C. Majumdar, öp. cit., No. 180. 
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interesting to observe in this connexion that the reputation of many Indian 
authors travelled to Kambuja. The inscriptions of Yasovarman make particular 
reference to such authors as Vatsyayana, Gunadhya, Bháravi, and Mayüra.*? 
Although Kálidása's name does not occur in the available inscriptions, it ap- 
pears from some of the inscriptions that their authors were well acquainted 
with his style and works.“! There are some folk-tales of Kambuja which closely 
resemble those of India in structure and details. 

Buddhist texts were also studied in ancient Kambuja. Mention has been 
made in epigraphic records of the Pratityotpadana, Brahmaghosa, and Saddharmar- 
sabha A commentary on the Tattva-saügraha and the texts called Madhyavibhága 
and Páram: Tantra have also been referred to. Yajfiavaraha, guru of King 
Jayavarman V, has been described in an inscription as ‘proficient in the doc- 
trines of Buddha’.“ Some Pali inscriptions also attest to the growing popularity 
of Hinayana Buddhism during the last days of Kambuja's greatness. 


II. CAMPA (SOUTH ANNAM) 


The inscriptions of Campà number over one hundred and they exhibit 
their authors’ knowledge of Sanskrit rhetoric and prosody and their ability to 
use various alaikdras and metres with consummate artistry. There are ref- 
erences to rulers who studied the Vedas and were proficient in the six branches 
of Hindu philosophy, Panini’s Astddhydyi, the Kasikd-vrit, and the Uttarakalpa 
of the Saivas** as well as the Dharma-sastras*. The inscriptions attest to the 
great popularity of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas in Campa. 
We learn from an inscription of King Prakasadharma (c. a.p. 653-79) that an 
image of Valmiki was installed at Tra Kian. An eleventh century record 
refers to an unknown Sanskrit text called Purdéndrtha, described as a ‘mine of 
information’. The Buddhist sacred texts also seem to have been studied well, 
since the Chinese general Liu Fang is said to have sacked the capital city of 
Campa in A.D. 605 and taken away 1,350 Buddhist texts. In his Mison stelae 
inscription dated a.p. 1170, King Jaya Indravarman IV claims to have been 


«]Ibid., No. 64. 

«y, Raghavan, op. cit, pp. 48-49. 

Bijan Raj Chatterjee, Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia (Calcutta, 1928), pp. 245ff. 

aG. Coedés and H. Parmentier, Liste Générale des Inscriptions et des Monuments (Paris, 1923), 
No. 111. 

“R. C. Majumdar, of. cit., No. 102. uu "" 

“The earliest epigraphic record of Campa is the Vo-canh rock inscription which is possibly 
of the fourth century A.D. and contains some verses in the Sikharinf, Vasantatilaka, and Sárdülavikridita 
metres. See D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, Vol. I (Calcutta, 1942), pp. 471ff.—DOS. 

Bulletin de l'Ecole française d’ Extrime-Orisnt (BEFEO), Vol. XI, p. 268; R. C. Majumdar, Ancient 
Indian Colonies in the Far East, Vol. I (Lahore, 1927), No. 45. 

«D. Finot, ‘Les Inscriptions de Mison’, BEFEO, Vol. IV (1904), p. 965. 

4 Bulletin de l'Ecole française d'Extrbme-Orient, XXVIII, p. 149. 
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versed not only in grammar, astrology, and philosophy, but also in the 
doctrines of the Mahayana. 


III. BURMA 


The earliest records of Burma, found in the vicinity of Prome and belonging 
to the fifth century A.D., quote parts of the Buddhist canon in Pali. The 
Milasarvastivadins, who used Sanskrit texts, have left their traces in the relics 
of the seventh and later centuries. Archaeological and inscriptional evidences 
prove that Buddhism was introduced into Lower Burma. before the fifth-sixth 
centuries A.D. and it remained a flourishing religion in the area till the middle 
of the eleventh century with Thaton, capital of the Talaing country, as one of 
its most important centres. The conversion of King Anoratha (Aniruddha, 
Anuruddha) of Pagan in Upper Burma, by a Talaing monk named Shin Arahan 
in A.D. 1057, had a tremendous impact on the fortunes of Theraváda Buddhism 
in Burma. On the refusal of King Makuta® of Thaton to surrender the Tripi- 
taka and other sacred texts, Anoratha marched on Thaton and carried away to 
Pagan not only the king as a prisoner, but also many artisans and priests with a 
huge load of sacred texts. This dissemination of Buddhism and the Pali canon 
was sustained by the patronage of King Anoratha and his successors and by 


a close religious contact with Ceylon and Káfici, strongholds of Theravada 
Buddhism. 


PALI LITERATURE 


The earliest specimens of literary effort in Burma are in inscriptional Pali 
in East Indian characters referring mainly to religious themes. But they have 
little literary merit. Paleographically speaking, the oldest of them was composed 
before the eleventh century a.D. Dr Mabel Haynes Bode" observes that a 
safe starting point for the history of Pali literature in Burma would be the elev- 
enth century. The Pali literature of Burma includes commentaries on Buddhist 
canonical and other sacred texts as well as works on metaphysics, grammar, 
prosody, rhetoric, and law. The Burmese wrote, in addition, Niti treatises, 
folk-tales, particularly the Jãtaka stories, etc. The pilgrimages of Uttarajiva and 
his famous disciple Capata to Ceylon in the latter part of the twelfth century 
proved to be events of great significance in the progress of Theravada Buddhism 
in Burma. It was due to their efforts, particularly of Capata, that Sinhalese 
Buddhism came to predominate in Burma. The Sinhalese recension of the 


“The reference seems to be to the Maunggun gold-plate inscriptions (Epigraphia Indica, V, p. 
101; D. C. Sircar, op. cit., pp. 462ff.)—DCS. 

The name Makuta was formerly read as ‘Manuha’ (Journal of the Burma Research Society, XXXII, 
1948,p.89). 

See Mabel Haynes Bode, Pali Literature of Burma (London, 1909), p. 10. 
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Tripitaka in its Pali version naturally occupies a place of honour in Burma. 
Capata made a substantial contribution to the Pali literature of Burma. He 
wrote the Vinayagüjhatthadipbani which explains difficu!t passages in the Vinaya 
Pitaka. He is credited with several other works also. Ariyavarhsa, a monk of the 
Capata sect, who had settled at Ava during the reign of Narapati (a.p. 1442- 
68), wrote the Manisáramafijüsa, which is a commentary on the Abhidkammat- 
thabhdvant. He has also other works to his credit including Jatakavisodhana, a 
study on the jatakas. Among the seventeenth century monks of Saggaing, a 
Thera named Tilokaguru wrote a tikd on the Patthána, the most important book 
of the Abhiddhamma Pitaka, while another monk wrote the Visuddhtmagga- 
ganthipadattha and the Güjhatthadipani. The latter explains difficult passages in 
the books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. Commentary literature developed in 
Pegu, and the tradition was kept alive in other centres like Amarapura near 
Mandalay down to the nineteenth century. The Gandhavarhsa. written in the 
seventeenth century by Nandapafifia, gives us the history of the Pali canon. 
In writing grammatical works, scholars of Burma were the equals of those of 
Kambuja and Indonesia. Aggavarhsa wrote the Saddaniti, a grammar of the 
Tipitaka, in a.D. 1154. In the Dhátumálà, second part of this work, the author 
furnishes the Sanskrit equivalents of the Pali forms, thus showing his mastery 
over both Sanskrit and Pali. Capata, mentioned above, was the author of the 
famous Suttaniddesa or Kaccayanasuttaniddesa which explains the suitas of Kaccá- 
yana, the great Pali grammarian. Saddhammasiri’s Saddatthabhedacintá is 
based partly on Kaccáyana's Pali aphorisms and partly on Sanskrit authorities. 
There are several famous commentaries on it. King Kyaswa (a.D. 1234-50) 
wrote two grammatical works, Saddabindu and Paramatthabindu. During the time 
of the Shan king Sihasüra or Thihattu (a.D. 1312-24), Sirimangala wrote 
commentaries explaining the grammatical base of the Samantapasddiké of Bud- 
dhaghosa, which was itself a commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. Another work 
on Pali grammar is the Saddasdratthajalini by Nagità, written under the same 
king's patronage. Saddhammakitti compiled the famous vocabulary Ekakkha- 
rakosa. The Vacakopadesa of Vijitàvi of about the end of the sixteenth century 
holds its ground in Burma till now on account of its logical exposition of gram- 
matical science. The Kavisdra, a treatise on metre, was composed by Dhamma- 
buddha of Pegu in the fourteenth century. Saddhammafiana wrote the 
Chandosdratthavikasini, a commentary on the Vuttodaya which is a Pali work on 
metre, and the Chapaccayadipani, a work on prosody. He is also said to have ren- 
dered the Kátantra Vydkarana into Pali. After King Anoratha’s invasion in the 
eleventh century, traces of literary activity in the Thaton-Pegu region of the 
Talaing country are revealed by the Sdsanavartsa, the famous Pali chronicle of 
Burma, written in 1861. The Talaing monk Sàriputta Dhammavilasa wrote 
the juridical text entitled Dhammavilása Dhammasattha about A.D. 1174 when 
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Narapatisithu (a.D. 1173-1210) was the ruler of Pagan.** In the thirteenth 
century, the Shan king Wagaru or Wareru compiled the Wagaru Dhammasattha 
in Talaing, following Dhammavilàsa, which exhibits the influence of the codes 
of Manu, Yájfiavalkya, and Narada. King Alaungpaya (a.D. 1752-60) also 
ordered the compilation of law books, and some Hindu legal codes ascribed to 
Manu were translated into Pali and Burmese, under orders from King Hsinbyu- 
shin (A.D. 1763-76), with the“assistance of Brahmanas brought from Varanasi. 
The king also appointed scholars to translate a number of Sanskrit works on 
grammar, astrology, and medicine into Burmese. Bode observes: ‘In the legal 
texts, we notice the use of the Pali language (1) to preserve a Hindu tradition 
derived from the Talaings and (2) to consecrate Burmese customary law which 
could, we may suppose, be codified equally well in the Burmese idiom. The 
classic literary language naturally chosen in such cases as the attribute of awe 
and majesty befitting the written code is here also the reminder of the debt 
that Burmese custom and law owe to Buddhism.’ 


IMPACT OF PALI ON BURMESE 


The impact of Pali on Burmese was profound. The former contributed in a 
massive way to the evolution of a Burmese vernacular literature by the four- 
teenth century. Burmese was an agglutinative language and Pali lent it terse- 
ness, delicacy, and volition, especially in its nominal and verbal inflections 
as well as in the formation of large compounds. Literary specimens of the 
vernacular anterior to the second half of the fifteenth century% have not 
survived and those that are extant include tales on the previous lives of Buddha 
based on the Jätaka stories and translations of important Buddhist texts. This 
trend continued in the centuries that followed. 


STUDY OF SANSKRIT 


The Brahmanas attached to the royal courts of Burma as soothsayers and 
counsellors exerted their influence on the royal patrons and thus preserved and 
promoted Sanskrit culture and learning. Some of their writings have been pre- 
served in the Nagari, Bengali, or proto-Bengali scripts.*5 There are inscriptions 
in Sanskrit or in mixed Pali-Sanskrit, which also testify to the study of Sanskrit 
in the country in earlier days. In the days of King Anoratha, there were scholars 
in Pagan who were well versed in the Vedas, particularly the Atharva-Veda.¥ 
In the Kalyàpi inscription dated a.p. 1442, we come across the names of some 
Sanskrit texts, which cover the grammar of the Kátantra school, the Kasikd, 


81Ibíd., p. 33. 45]bid., p. 89. 
“U Hla Pe, Litteratura birmana (Rome, 1957), p. 791. 
5 Mabel Haynes Bode, op. cit., p. 100. 

V Thid., p. 50. 
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lexicography, Niti-texts, etc. Shin Arahan is said to have been proficient in the 
four Vedas, while two monks of Ava are said to have been ‘learned in the 
Vedic texts, but deficient in the study of the Canon. ..’.5* However, by ‘Veda’ 
the Burmese scholars of the seventeenth century may have meant Brahmanical 
texts on astrology, astronomy, medicine (Ayurveda), and sciences in general, 
texts on magic, manuals on love and sex, and so on.5* As late as 1852, the chief 
queen of a Burmese king is said to have been versed not only in the canonical 
texts of Buddhism, but also in the Vedas.” The Hitopadesa fables also attained 
wide currency in Burma. Sometimes, the kings took active steps to propagate 
Sanskrit learning in the country, especially by way of translation of Sanskrit 
texts like Vopadeva’s Mugdha-bodha, besides works on astrology, palmistry, 
medicine, erotics, and so on. 


IV. THAILAND AND LAOS 


The earliest written records in Thailand are some archaic Mon inscriptions 
in South Indian characters of the sixth or seventh century a.p.*! These inscrip- 
tions contain some Sanskrit and Pali words. Thai literature, properly so called, 
did not develop before the fourteenth century. With the establishment of Ayut- 
thaya as the capital of the Thai kingdom, poetic compositions like the curse 
upon the flood waters or the prayers addressed by the court to divine beings 
and spirits before the commencement of a trial by ordeal, all of non-Buddhist 
texture, were made or inspired by the Bráhmanas who inherited the traditions 
of Angkor. The Burmese law code called Wagaru Dhammasattha, which largely 
drew upon the Manu Sarhhità, was introduced into Thailand. Ritualistic poems 
are said to have been composed by the court Brahmanas brought from Kam- 
buja after her defeat in the thirteenth century. In a.D. 1345 Lu Thai, grand- 
son of the famous Rama Khambaeng, composed the Tratbhümikathà (‘Story of 
the Three Worlds’), a voluminous text on Buddhist cosmology, and it has come 
down to us in a Siamese translation.** The range of subjects studied by Lu Thai 
included, as an inscription tells us, the Vinaya and Abhidhamma, the Veda, 
law, and maxims as well as treatises on astronomy and the calendar.“ A poem 
entitled Lilit Yuen P'ay, which is full of Sanskrit words, was composed during 
the reign of King Paramatrailokanátha (a.D. 1448-95). A séssion of the Great 

V' Ibid., pp. 101ff. 

St Sdsanavarhsa, pp. 68, 110, 117. 


MMabel Haynes Bode, op. cit., p. 51. 


90 Sdsanavarhsa, p. 154. l ' 
“Among the early epigraphic records of Thailand, mention should be made of a number of 


Buddhist clay seals bearing small texts in East Indian characters of about the ninth-tenth centuries 
A.D. The seals resemble those discovered at Indian sites like Náland&. See Journal of Ancient Indian 
History, V, pp. 366 ff., Plates XI-XIII.—DCS. 

aG, Coedas, The Traibkuvanakathd (1957), p. 349. 

“G. Coedès, Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, I (Bangkok, 1924), pp. 98-99. 
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Council was held ‘at Chieng Mai in a.D. 1475 to revise the Pali scriptures. 
The tempo was caught by a band of royal scholars who composed the poem 
Mahajati, based on the Vessantara Játaka, in A.D. 1482. Sinhalese monks settled 
in Thailand and Laos also contributed to the dissemination of knowledge of 
the Buddhist scriptures in Pali. The fillip thus imparted led to the production 
of the two notable works, the Marigaladispani and Dhammapada-atthakathá. The 
latter was translated into Modern Siamese during the reign of King Rama III 
(A.D. 1824-51). King Narayana (A.D. 1657-88), who was a patron of poets, is 
said to have written several poetical works, two of which refer respectively to 
Bàlin's instructions to Sugriva and Dasaratha’s advice to Rama, both based 
upon the Rámáyana. The first-known Siamese version of the Raémdyana called 
Ramakien (Rámakirtti), composed by King P’raya Chakri between a.p. 1770 
and 1780, is incomplete. The first complete version is assigned to the reign of. 
King Rama I (A.p. 1782-1809). Ramakien has been utilized by many later 
Thai writers. The dramatic literature of Thailand owes its origin to, and was 
influenced by, the Rama saga of India, although its affiliation is to certain 
floating Rama legends including the story of the Dasaratha Jataka. Eigh- 
teenth century Thai literature included fourteen plays, the themes of which were 
borrowed from the Jdtaka stories. 

The literature of Laos is but a dialectical variation of Thai literature. 
Among its important productions are some edifying religious works of which 
the best-known are the apocryphyal ‘Fifty Jataka Stories’ and the Laotian 
version of the Paficatantra consisting of four collections of stories. The Laotian 
work, entitled Mangalasutta, by Sirimangala enjoyed a great reputation. 


V. MALAYSIA 


The ancient Malay inscriptions, which belong to the last part of the seventh 
century A.D., contain some Sanskrit words pertaining mainly to the calendar 
and religion, and some abstract terms.* The Trengganu (a.D. 1326-27 or A.D. 
1386-87) and Pasai (a.p. 1380) stone inscriptions contain many Sanskrit 
words." The artificial world created by Malaysian folk-tales is linked with the 
folk-world of India. The story of the tress of a lady’s hair floating in a golden 
bowl reminds us of a well-known Bengali folk-tale. While some stories are 


“Nicolas, ‘Le Ramayana siamois analysé’, Extiéme Aste (1928), No. 19, p. 297; No. 21, p. 409; 


No. 23, p. 565; No. 25, p. 21. 

S5 Prince Dhani Nivata, Selected Articles, IY (The Siam Society, The Fiftieth Annual Commemora- 
tion Volume, Bangkok), pp. 177-78. 

**The earliest inscription discovered in Malaysia contains Buddhist tracts engraved on a pillar 
by Mahánávika Buddhagupta of Raktamrtüká in West Bengal. It is written in the fifth century cha- 
racters of South India, which must have been prevalent in the Kedah area during the age. See 
D. C. Sircar, op. cit, p. 465—DCS. 

*'Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, IË (1924), pp. 252, 258; XXXI (1958) 
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influenced by the Ramdyana, many have been traced in the Kathdsarit-sdgara, 
and a large number have their counterparts in the Jdtaka stories, the Pafica- 
tantra, and the Kathd literature.* The Malay romances have episodes often 
speaking of merchants, princes, and ascetics from India, while Hindu fairies, 
spirits, sages, gods, and goddesses jostle in them with Islamic fairies, sages, and 
heroes. In a general way, A.D.1350-1450 may be taken to be the period when 
the Islamic matrix of Malay literature was laid; but it had not yet shed the 
traits of its earlier Indian character. 

The Malay Ramayana, known as Hikayat Seri Rama, has two versions in which 

the flotsam and jetsam from the east, west, and south-west of India were gathered 
to produce the prototype of the Malay texts.” Some of these Indian elements 
arrived in Malaya in the twelfth century and might have been woven into the 
texture of Hikayat Seri Ráma between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries.” 
Some works of the fifteenth century, such as Hikayat Iskandar Dhu'l-Karnain 
and Hikayat Amir Hamzah, also betray the influence of the Ramayana as well as 
the Mahābhārata through its Javanese version known as Bhárata-yuddha. The 
Javanese Bhárata-yuddha is represented in Malaya by Hikayat Perang (Pándava- 
jaya). Hikayat Rajardja Pasai in prose contains a tag translated from the Tamil 
Manimekalat. Sejarah Melayu (“The Malay Annals’) shows familiarity with Sans- 
krit and Tamil as well as with the Rdmdyana and the Bhagavad-Gita.™ Hikayat 
Merang Mahávarsa (“The Kedah Annals’), based on local folklore, bears the 
stamp of the Rámáyana and the Jataka stories. The shadow plays of Malaysia 
drew their themes from the Rdmdyana and the Mahábhárata, and they were 
presented by invoking the deities of the Hindu pantheon like Siva and Ganeéa 
as well as important figures of the two great Indian epics like Rama, Ravana, 
Vibhisana, Indrajit, and Arjuna. 


VI. INDONESIA 


The earliest records of Java, such as the inscriptions of King Pürnavarman 
(fifth century A.D.) of West Java, of Tuk Mas, of Canggal (a.D. 732), and of 
the Sailendra rulers, are all written in Sanskrit." No Old Javanese text is 
available prior to the ninth century.” The earliest inscriptions in Old Javanese 
reveal the growing infiltration of Sanskrit words into the vocabulary of the 
former. The Indo-Javanese language took literary shape in the period between 


"Ibid, XXXI (1958), pp. 20f. 

**Ibid., p. 35. 

%Jbid., p. 37. 

"1H. B. Sarkar, Indian influences on the Literature of Java and Bali (Calcutta, 1934), p. 129; Journal 
of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, XXXI, pp. 38-39. 

nH. B. Sarkar, Corpus of the Inscriptions of Java, Y (Calcutta, 1971), Nos. 1-3, 5-6, and 10; J. G. 
De Casparis, Prasasti Indonesia, I & II (Bandung). 

"H. B, Sarkar, Corpus of the dnscriptions of Java, No. 7. 
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A.D. 650 and 850 when Sanskrit-Old Javanese dictionaries and simple grammars 
appear to have been written. The lexicon Amaramélé, which refers to King 
Jitendra of the Sailendra dynasty, and the Vajrayana text Sang Hyang Kama- 
hayanikan, a part of which is called Sang Hyang Kamahdydnan Mantranaya, belong 
to a period prior to the beginning of the tenth century to which the Old Java- 
nese Rámáyana is usually assigned. Indo-Javanese literature began to flower in 
Central Java; but it developed its golden age at the courts of the east Javanese 
kings from about A.D. 925 to 1400. The literary output of this period of about 
five centuries may be reviewed under the following heads: (i) the Vedas (as 
known under the name in Bali) and the Puranas; (ii) the Agamas, Dharma- 
fástras, Niti-sihitya, and Sasana; (iii) Kanda (grammar, rhetoric, prosody, 
astrology, etc.); (iv) Itihása including prose parvans and kakavins (poems in 
Sanskrit metres); and (v) Miscellaneous including ktdungs (ballads in native 
metres), tantri (fables of Sanskrit or native origin), babad (historical works), 
etc. 


VEDAS AND PURANAS 


The Vedas were studied in Java, as in Indo-China, in the ancient period; 
but what now pass under this name are mantras and stutts meant for the different 
deities of the Hindu and Buddhist pantheons. It is worth noting that no 
complete mantra, as given in these texts, has been found in India. What has 
been preserved in Bali are called Rk, Yajus, and Sdmavedasiras, which are sung, 
not recited, on the first day of the bright half of the month and on full-moon 
nights. Other mantras include the Veda-partkrama-séra-samhtta-kirana containing 
many subsidiary mantras which are to be accompanied by various mudrds and 
by prüpáyáma, nydsa, kumbhaka, etc. In fact, no Vedic mantra has been found 
anywhere in Indonesia, except a fragment of the gáyatri which also occurs in 
post-Vedic and post-epic Indian literature. Besides a number of Buddhist 
hymns, many hymns dedicated to Sürya, Sri, Vayu, Prthivi, Yama, Vasuki, 
and others have been discovered in Bali. The spiritual tenor of the mantras and 
stutis is doubtless Indian, but no full text of the hymns has yet been traced in 
India. Of the Puranas, only Brahmánda Purana has been discovered in Java. It 
has a prose and a versified recension. According to Gonda, the prose recension 
may be dated in the tenth or eleventh century.” The subject-matter of this work 
has been borrowed for the most part directly from a Sanskrit recension, though 
in certain respects the text tallies better with relevant portions of the Vayu, 
Matsya, and Varáha Puranas. The versified recension, called Brahmágda Purdna- 
kakavin or Prthu-vijaya, was composed by Astaguya in eighteen cantos probably 
in the twelfth century. Many works written in the Purápic style and of a 


“J. Gonda, ‘Het Oudjavaansche Brahménda Purdga', Bibliotheca Javanica, No. 5 (1932-33); “The 
Old-Javanese Brahmdnda Puráps', Purfga, II (1960). 
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Cosmogonical nature have been discovered in Bali. Most of the Old Javanese 
works contain anustubh stanzas in Sanskrit with Old Javanese elucidation. 
Tantu Panggelaran, which is a veritable repository of cosmogony, mythology, 
and church-history, was composed between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Another work of a Puranic nature is Agastyaparva containing some 
Sanskrit stanzas and Agastya's answers to the questions of his son Drdhasya. 
Tattva Savang Suoung and Adi Purüna deal with cosmology and allied topics. 
Manik Maya, a later work, is also written in the Purápic style. 


AGAMAS AND DHARMA-SASTRAS 


Among the works which constitute the Agamas and Dharma-éastras, 
Bhuvanakosa and Bhuvanasamksepa of the Saiva Tantric school contain some 
Sanskrit stanzas. Tattva Sang Hyang Mahdjiiéna expounds the implications of 
linga worship and Vyhaspatitativa (also perhaps called Sivatattva) contains many 
Sanskrit verses, and discusses various doctrines of Saiva theology. Ganapatitattoa 
in which Siva replies to Ganapati’s queries is another Old Javanese text on 
Saiva philosophical speculation composed in anusfubh stanzas with Old Javanese 
exegesis. Among the works of the Niti class Kufijarakarga, an Old Javanese text 
composed between the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, recounts how the 
yaksa Kuiijarakarna sought the advice of Vairocana for gaining rebirth as a 
higher being. The story of the previous births of the two yaksas, Kufijarakarpa 
and his friend Pürpavijaya, is narrated in the Old Javanese text Bhuvanatattva- 
paricaya. Sára-samuccaya, another text of the Niti class, has about 517 Sanskrit 
flokas, of which 321 have already been traced in the Mahabharata, Paficatantra, 
and Hitopadefa. lt was so important that an Old Javanese legal text called 
Pürvàdhigama (also called Sivasdsana) refers to it among the texts which a 
pràgoivük (pradmvaka, judge) must study. Vratisasana (c. thirteenth century) and 
Slokántara have thirty-seven and eighty-three Sanskrit flokas respectively, each 
having an ethical base. Of the books on statecraft and allied matters, mention 
should be made of the Rajapatigundala of King Bhatati or Krtanagara, Raja 
Kapa Kapa, and JNavanatya. Ethical matters mixed with statecraft form the 
subject of the JVitifastra-kakavin (second half of the fifteenth century) and 
Kamandaka Rajaniti which can be considered either as a fragment of the Sanskrit 
Kümandakiya Nitisdra or as part of an anthology.” In the Old Javanese text 
called Nitipraya, Sage Vy4sa plays a leading role. A large number of Old Java- 
nese texts, such as Kuféramdnava, Svarajambu, Asfadasa-vyavahara, and Adigama, 
belonging to the Sasana or Smrti literature of Java and Bali, are based upon 
the Manu Sarhita. Kujáramánava claims to have been promulgated by Bhrgu in 
the retā yuga. Piroddhigama, which has been already referred to, contains 


Sanskrit Slokas. 
"C, Hooykaas in Journal of the Greater India Society, XV (1956), p. 23. 
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Svaravyaitjana, Adisvara, Krtavasa, Suksavasa, and Káraka-saügraha are works 
on grammar. The references to Paniniand Kátantra Vydkaranain Karaka-sangraha 
and to Cándra Vyákarana in the inscriptions of ancient Java seem to be indicative 
of the tradition of the study of Sanskrit grammatical literature in Java.” There 
were besides, Sanskrit-Old Javanese lexicons such as the Amaramálá, already 
referred to, and the Candakarapa. Of the works on prosody, the most outstanding 
is the Vritasaficaya, written by Mpu Tanakung probably in the twelfth century. 
It deals with more than a hundred Sanskrit metres and refers to Pingala and the 
Pirigala-chandah-sütra. The impact of Sanskrit rhetoric on the Old Javanese 
kakavins is considerable. These remind one of the Buddha-carita, Raghuvarhía, 
Kumdrasambhava, Sisupdla-vadha, etc. Some works dealing with medicine, 
astrology, and astronomy have been found in Java, which contain many words 
of Sanskrit origin. 


ITIHASA OR EPIC WORKS 


We shall now turn to the epic literature of Java and Bali. The Old Javanese 
Rémdayana, the first and perhaps the best of the kakavins, was probably composed 
about the first quarter of the tenth century by Yogisvara, whose real name, 
according to Balinese tradition, seems to be Rajakusuma or Kusumavicitra. 
The text contains 2,774 stanzas, divided into twenty-six cantos and written in 
various Sanskrit metres. The major part of the text is a translation of the Bhatti- 
Kavya. The story broadly follows Valmiki’s Ramayana, but ends with the return 
of Rama, Sita, Laksmana, and their entourage to Ayodhya. The Old Javanese 
Uttarakánda is not part of Yogisvara's Ramáyana, but constitutes an independent 
work. There are also later recensions of the Raémdyana, such as Rama Kling, 
Serat Kanda, Rámáyana Sasak, Rama Kidung Bali, Ráma Tambang, and many 
others of lesser importance. Indeed, it has been said that there are about 1,200 
versions of the Rama story prevalent in East Java alone.” The Ramayana stories 
furnished the themes of local shadow plays, and were depicted on temple reliefs. 
They also inspired a cycle of stories in Old Javanese, such as Sumanasdntaka, 
Arjuna-vijaya, and Harifraya. Sumanasdntaka, which means ‘death by flower’, 
depicts the love affair of Aja and Indumati. Azjuna-vyaya, written by 
Mpu Tantular after a.D. 1365, handles the theme of Arjunasahasrabahu’s 
fight with Ravana. The story of Harifraya is based upon the Old Javanese 
Uttarakánda and discusses how the gods, being threatened by Mályavàn and 
other demons, turned for succour to Visnu who killed the demons. 

No less popular was the Old Javanese Mahābhārata, of which the Adi, Virdta, 
Udyoga, and Bhigma parvans were composed under orders of King Dharmavarhéa 


"H, B. Sarkar in ibid., III (1936), pp. 108-12. 
"J. Kats, Het Rémdyape op Javaansche tempel-reliefs, p. 17. 
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Anantavikrama (a.p. 991-1007), some other portions having been composed as 
late as the fourteenth century. Bhárata-yuddha-kakavin, dealin g with the middle 
section of the Mahābhārata, was composed by Mpu Sedah, preceptor of King 
Jayabhaya of Kadiri, but was completed by the Buddhist author Mpu Panuluh 
in A.D. 1157. The text has fifty-two cantos, with 731 stanzas and is written in 
various Sanskrit metres. It concludes with the death of Salya and the consequent 
self-immolation of his beloved wife Devi Satyavati, the submission of his crown- 
jewel by A$vatthàman, and the wise rule of Yudhisthira. The Harivamga has 
an Old Javanese recension by Panuluh, which narrates in an original way a 
fight between Krsna and Jarásandha over Rukmini. The same theme is handled 
by Mpu Triguna in Xysndyana composed in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. The Old Javanese Bhagavad-Gita, which contains many Sanskrit slokas, 
is an abridged version of the original. Of the many kakavins belonging to the 
Mahabharata cycle of stories, Arjuna-viodha was composed in thirty-six cantos by 
Mpu Kanva during the reign of King Airlangga (a.p. 1019-42). Hari-vijaya des- 
cribes some episodes from the Adiparvan, such as the churning of the milk 
ocean etc., while the duel between Sunda and Upasunda forms the theme of the 
Old Javanese kakavin, Ratna-vijaya. Ghatotkacdsraya or Ghatotkacasarana describes 
the fight between Abhimanyu and Laksmanakumi§ra over the beautiful maiden 
Ksitisundari, and relates how Ghatotkaca assists Abhimanyu to win the girl. 
Indra-vijaya handles the themes of the assassination of Trisiras, Indra's loss of 
paradise, and the rule and downfall of Nahuga, while the Old Javanese prose 
text called Koraváframa describes the story of the resurrection of the heroes of 
the Kuru-Pandava war, their spiritual adventures, and other episodes. Another 
Old Javanese poem Kysndntaka deals with some of the themes of the last few 
parvans of the Mahābhārata excluding the Svargárohanaparvan. Navaruci, probably 
of the fifteenth century, describes Bhima’s adventures in his search for the elixir 
of life. 

Smaradahana, written in the twelfth century by Mpu Dharmaja in forty 
cantos, describes the burning of Kama by Siva’s wrath. Sutasoma, which is also 
called Purusddasanta, narrates how Purusada, who had conquered all the kings 
of Bhdratavarsa (India), was ultimately subdued by Sutasoma, an incarnation 
of Bodhisattva. Kalayavanantaka, also known as Kysna-vyaya, deals with the fight 
between Krsna and Karhsa, while Ráma-vijaya describes, in sixty-three cantos, 
the fight between Jamadagni and Aügáraparna. Bhomakdvya, written perhaps 
in the fourteenth century by Mpu Bradah, relates the fight between Krsna 
and Bhoma or Bhauma (Narakásura). The story supplied material for shadow 
plays of the entire Malayo-Indonesian world. Tanakung's Lubdhaka is an in- 
teresting kakavin. It tells how on a pitch-dark night a hunter, trembling with 
fear, was hiding in a vilva tree and accidentally caused a leat from the tree to fall 
on a Sivalitiga below, which ultimately led to his salvation. The outline of the 
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story has presumably been taken from some Indian Puránic source.” The 
Indian epics and Puranas supplied many themes for the shadow plays of Indo- 
nesia. These plays, which have kept alive the Indian epic and Purdnic stories 
even in Islamic Indonesia, were popular as early as the beginning of the eleventh 
century.” 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

There are some works of the nature partly of chronicles and partly of 
historical romances, called kidungs. Among such works, the following deserve 
special mention: Kidung Sunda, Rangga Lawe, and Harsa-vijaya. In the field of 
tantri or fables, the most important text is Tantri Kadmandaka, which is 
principally based upon the Paficatantra and  Hitopadefa. Some of the stories 
occurring in this work are depicted in the temple panels at various places.® 
Allied to the ¢anéri group are some folk-tales which have found place in other 
groups of stories, such as the story of the deer and the crow, of the porcupine 
and the hill, of the cat and the turtle-dove, which find their parallels in the 
Paficatanira and Hitopadesa as well as the Jataka and Kathd literatures. Therc are 
many legends in Indonesia which also point to her close cultural link with 
India. Reference may be made in this connexion to the celebrated Javanese 
work, Aji Saka, which records a tradition of the art of writing having been 
introduced in Java by a Brahmana called Tritresta. It is, however, difficult 
to say how far this is based on facts, but we cannot ignore that the order of 
alphabet in Devanagari has been imitated in Sumatra and Celebes. Although 
the order is different in Javanese, it appears that the Indian arrangement was 
not unknown to the people of Java.§! Among the historical works, the most 
famous are JVagarakrtágama and the Pararaton. Ndgarakrtdgama (A.D. 1365) by 
Prapafica has been composed in various Indian metres. It contains some 
descriptions which strikingly remind one of their parallels in Sanskrit litera- 
ture.?? The other, Pararaton (written between c. A.D. 1278 and 1478), is a prose 
text. It also bears the stamp of Indian influence in that the first part of the 
book, for instance, opens with the well-known Indian formula, Om avighnam 
astu namas siddham.?? 

After the downfall of the Hinduized State of Majapahit around a.p. 
1500, Javanese literature became divided into two streams, the main one in 
Bali laying there the matrix of the Middle Javanese literature as an offshoot 
of Old Javanese and distinct from Old Balinese. The other stream continued 

"H. B. Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and Bali, p. 317. 

"Ibid, p. 290. 

sJ, L. A. Brandes, 7jandi Djago (The Hague, 1904), pp. 68-69, Photo Nos. 71, 72, etc.; N. J. 
Krom, Barabudur, I (The Hague, 1927), p. 177. 

aH. B. Sarkar, Indian Influences on the Literature of Java and Bali, pp. 15-16. 


5]bid., pp. 385 ff. 
**3]bid., p. 388. 
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in Java under stagnant conditions. The preservation of much of the rich Indian 
legacy was owing to the fact that when Majapahit was destroyed, the prin- 
ces, the elite, the priestly community, and others fled to Bali, taking with 
them their earthly possessions including books. The date which marked the 
end of the Middle Javanese literature and the beginning of the New Javanese 
may be taken as c. A.D. 1628. Indonesian literature of the Middle Javanese 
and New Javanese periods has been greatly influenced by the penetration of 
Islamic theology and literary ideals and they have been responsible for creating 
a hybrid composition of a very peculiar type. Adam, Sulaiman, Mohammed, 
and Hamza have appeared along with the heroes of the Rámáyaga and the 
Mahábhárata. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the order of the Devanagari alphabet 
was followed in the Sumatran and Celebes languages. The impact of Indian 
influence was also felt in the domain of loan-words in these areas. Moreover, 
there are reasons to believe that in the pre-Islamic period there existed a rich 
Indian and Indianized literature in Sumatra.™ 


VII. THE PHILIPPINES 


Itisonly recently that the subject of Indian influence on the Philippine 
language and literature, script, art, and other matters has received increasing 
attention from scholars. Indications are that such influence reached the 
Philippines when the same was at its zenith in the zones intermediate between 
India and the Philippines during the twelfth-fourteenth centuries. he 
Islamization of the Malayo-Indonesian world since the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries gradually halted this process of Indianization. It is true that in the 
field of language and literature, the native languages of the Philippines did not, 
as in the case of South-East Asia in general, undergo syntactical or grammatical 
modifications on account of the intrusion ofthe Sanskrit language and literature, 
but there is no doubt that they helped to enrich the vocabularies as in the case of 
other South-East Asian languages. Besides, the Rama saga had its impact on 
the Maranaw version of the story, but the predominant influence on it was 
from the Malayan version. Further study of Indian influence on the Philippine 
language and literature only can determine the extent and depth of jts perco- 
lation. 


“H. B. Sarkar, Some Contributions of India to the Ancient Civili zation of Indonesia and Malaysia (Calcutta, 
1970), pp. 100-101. 

86 Vide in this connexion the following publications by J. R. Francisco: 
(i) Indian Influence in the Philippines (with Special Reference to Language and Literature), Quezon City, 
1964; (ii) The Philippines and India: Essays in Ancient Cultural Relations, Manila, 1971; (iii) Philippine 
Palaecography, Quezon City, 1973; and (iv) ‘Sanskrit in Philippine Language and Literature’, 
Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, Vol. II, New Delhi, 1973. 
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^. The foregoing survey would convince any one of the appropriateness of 
the remarks of S. Lévi, quoted approvingly by G. Coedés: ‘Mother of wisdom, 
India gave her mythology to her neighbours who went to teach it to the whole 
world. Mother of lawand philosophy, she gave to three quarters of Asia a god, 
a religion, a doctrine, an art. She carried her sacred language, her literature, 
her institutions into Indonesia, to the limits of the known world, and from 
there they spread back to Madagascar and perhaps to the coast of Africa, 
where the present flow of Indian immigrants seems to follow the faint traces 


of the past.'et 


The Indianized States of South-East Asia (Honolulu, 1968), p. xvi. 
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NDIA'S contact with the outside world, especially with West Asia and parts 

of Africa and Europe, was established in remote antiquity and developed 
through successive ages. Trade and maritime enterprises marked the beginning 
of this contact which was further strengthened by cultural relations. This 
intercourse resulted in a wide range of Indian literature—religious, philo- 
sophical, scientific, fictional, etc.—finding its way to the regions referred to 
and making a great impact there in the course of time. An attempt has been 
made in the following survey to consider the extent of the spread and influence 
of Indian literature in the Western countries. 


WEST ASIA 


Religious Literature: Some of the Vedic gods were worshipped in West Asia 
as early as the fourteenth century B.c. This has convincingly been proved 
by the Boghaz Kói inscriptions. In subsequent centuries, some forms of 
Brahmanical religion prevailed in different parts of West Asia. According to 
the Syrian writer Zenob, there was an Indian colony in the canton of Taron 
on the Upper Euphrates, to the west of Lake Van, in the second century s.c. 
The Indians built there two temples containing images of gods about 18 and 
22 ft. high. When in c. A.D. 304 St. Gregory came to destroy these temples, 
he was strongly opposed by the Indians.? It is reasonable to presume that the 
Indians carried to this area their sacred literature with them. Buddhism spread 
in West Asia during the days of Asoka (c. 273-232 B.c.). Alberuni (c. A.D. 
1030) says that in former times Khorasan, Persia, Iraq, Mosul, and the countries 
up to the frontier of Syria were Buddhist. The influence of Buddhist and other 
forms of Indian religious literature upon West Asian religious systems was by 
no means insignificant. Traces of Buddhist influence are unmistakable in the 
doctrines of Mani, a Persian saint, who flourished during the reign of the 
Sassanian king Shapur I (a.p. 241-72). A Manichaean treatise written in the 
form of a Buddhist stra speaks of Mani as Tathagata and mentions Buddha and 
Bodhisattva. Buddhist legends were popular in the Arab world. The story 


17RAS (1909), pp. 1094-109. These records contain the names of the following Vedic deities: 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the N&satyas. l 

3R. C. Majumdar (Ed.), The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. II (Bombay, 1968), pp. 
633-34. 

31bid., p. 633. See also Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1958), p. 521. 
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of the Great Renunciation of Buddha occurs in a book called Kitab Bilawhar 
wa Yudasaf. From Arabic it was rendered into Georgian and then into other 
European languages including Greek and Latin. A Manichaean version of this 
legend was discovered by Le Cog from Turfan on the basis of which P. Alfaric 
proved that Indian Buddhist legends reached Europe about the third century 
A.D. through the Manichaeans.‘ 

The Islamic world, while*extending its borders to India, became interested 
in things Indian, and Arab writers like Sulaiman (A.D. 851), Ibn Khuradadba 
(a.D. 912), Abu Jwaid (a.p. 916), Alitkhari (a.D. 951), Masudi (a.D. 956), 
and others wrote treatises on India. Their knowledge about India was superficial, 
but there were many Arab scholars interestéd in Indian wisdom. It was through 
their efforts that several Indian scientific treatises were translated into Arabic. 
As a result, there was a renewed interest about India among the Arab scholars, 
the foremost among them being Alberuni who came to India to have a first- 
hand knowledge of the country. His celebrated work on India is popularly 
known as Kitabul Hind which contains an interesting account of the prevailing 
Hindu thought and way of life. He learnt Sanskrit and translated a good 
number of Sanskrit treatises. The subjects of his interest were varied. From 
his own writings it appears that he had a basic idea of the contents of the four 
Vedas, though he did not read them directly. He knew about the existence of 
eighteen Puranas, but read only the Matsya, Aditya, Vayu, and Visnudharmottara. 
He had a thorough acquaintance with the Mahābhārata and the institutes of 
Manu. He was well versed in the Bhagavad-Gitd and was in fact the first to intro- 
duce it into the Islamic world. Under the patronage of several Muslim rulers of 
India many Sanskrit texts were translated into Persian as a result of which these 
had easy access to the West Asian countries. Zain-ul 'Abidin, ruler of Kashmir, 
got the Mahabharata translated into Persian in the fourteenth century. A number 
of scholars of Akbar’s court were commissioned to translate into Persian the 
Atharva- Veda, Mahābhārata, Ramdyana, Harivamsa, Bhagavad-Gità, Yogavaststha, 
Visnu Purana, Bhégavata Purana, etc. Such Persian translations of Sanskrit reli- 
gious literature were produced under the Muslim rulers in other parts of India 
also. Among the works translated, the following deserve special mention: the 
Brahmavaivarta Purdna, Adhyátma Rámáyana, Vraja-mahaimya, Gaya-mahatmya, and 
Kási-khanda. Dara Shikoh translated fifty Upanisads in his Ser-1-Akbar. 

Philosophical Literature: Indian philosophical treatises were directly introduced 
into the Islamic world by Alberuni who had a thorough knowledge of the 
writings of Gaudapada, the ancient Sàmkhya texts (especially the Samkhya-kürikà 
of I$varakrsna), the Yoga-Sitra of Patafijali(he had used a different version which 
has not yet been discovered), the Nydya-Siira of Gautama and Nydya-bhdsya 
of Vatsyayana, the Mimámsá-Sütra of Jaimini, the Agastyamata (a Nyàya text), 

*P. Alfaric, ‘La vie Chrétienne du Bouddha’, Journal Asiatique (1917), pp. 271ff. 
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etc. How thoroughly he understood the intricacies of Indian philosophical 
systems is proved by the way in which he presented them in his celebrated dis- 
sertation on India. 

Scientific Literature— Medicine: The Sassanian king of Iran, Khusru Anushir- 
wan (A.D. 531-79), was interested in Indian medicine. Interest was similarly 
shown by the Abbasid Caliphs of Arabia by whose order a number of standard 
Hindu treatises on medicine were translated into Arabic. Harun Alrashid 
(A.D. 786-809) established a translation bureau (baitul hikmat), where learned 
scholars were employed to render books on scientific subjects into Arabic. Among 
the translators were two well-known Indian scholars, namely, Mankh and 
Ibn-i-Dahan (Dhan or Doban). Khalid, a minister of Caliph Almansur 
(A.D. 754-75), took great care to get Sanskrit medical, pharmacological, and 
toxicological texts translated into Arabic. The medical texts included such 
famous works as the Caraka (Sirak), the Susruta (Sasrad), the Nidāna (Yedan), 
and the Astaiga of Vagbhata. The Caraka was translated by Abdullah, while 
the name of the translator of the Sufruta was Mankh (Mánikya or Manika), 
referred to above, who cured Harun Alrashid of a severe illness and was appoint- 
ed head of the royal hospital by the grateful Caliph. A tenth century 
Sanskrit text on snake-bite by one Rai was also translated. An Indian lady 
doctor, Roosa, and her works were also known in Arabia. Among the Indian 
visitors to Abbasid Baghdad, mention may be made of Sabeh, a physician ; 
Dhan, translator of Indian sciences into Arabic; Shanuk (Canakya ?), author 
of a number of scientific treatises on poison, astrology and astronomy, morals, 
and veterinary science; and Kan-kah, writer of four books on ‘age’, ‘secret of 
birth’, ‘cycles of the year’, and ‘beginning of the year'.* Alrazi or Rhazes of the 
ninth-tenth centuries A.D. incorporated Indian medical science in his Kitab- 
al-hawi known to medieval Europe as Liber Continess through the Latin transla- 
tion by Moses Farachi.° 

Mathematics and Astronomy: About A.D. 771, an Indian traveller, who came 
to Baghdad as a member of a political mission, introduced a treatise on astro- 
nomy which was translated by Ibn Ibrahim Alfazari.? This is mentioned by 
Alberuni® who also refers to the visit to Baghdad of another group of Indian 
scientists in A.D. 778 led by a ‘well-known Hindu scholar’ who communicated 
to Ya’kub Ibn Tarik the Hindu traditions regarding the distance of the stars.’ 
Subsequently, Ya’kub Ibn Tarik incorporated in his Tarikh-al-Aflak principles 
of Indian astronomy. These scholars brought such works on mathematics as 
the Brahmasphuta-siddhénta and the Khanda-khādyaka of Brahmagupta, which 


5A. M. Shushtery, Outlines of Islamic Culture (Bangalore, 1954), pp. 247ff. 
*C. Singer, A Short History of Science (Oxford, 1841), p. 149. 

1P, K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London, 1960), p. 307. 

SE. A. Sachau, Alberuni's India (London, 1888), p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 67. 
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were translated into Arabic. It was thus that the Arabs first became acquainted 
with a scientific system of astronomy. Alkhwarizmi (a.p. 859) based his widely- 
known astronomical tables (zij) on Alfazari's translation mentioned above. 
He made an abridgement and translation of the Brahmasphuta-siddhánta (popu- 
larly known as Sind-Hind in Arabia) of Brahmagupta. Alkhwarizmi was the first 
exponent of the use of numerals, including the zero, in preference to letters. 
These numerals he called Andi, indicating their Indian origin. His work on the 
Hindu method of calculation was translated into Latin (De Numero Indico) 
which has survived while the Arabic original has been lost.1° Mahavira, in his 
Ganita-séra-sangraha, and other Indian scholars like Aryabhata II and Sridhara 
dealt with operations using zero and the summation of n terms of a geometrical 
progression. These were borrowed by the Arabs, and John of Seville and 
Abraham Ibn Ezra utilized them from the Arabic system. Other mathematical 
ideas, including the fulva theorem, solutions to indeterminate equations as found 
by Brahmagupta and Bhàskara II, and the introduction of sine and cosine 
functions in trigonometry were of Indian origin, which went to Europe through 
Arabia. Ibn-i-Jabahir Albattani studied the Indian use of ratios and introduced 
it among the Arabs. Alberuni's Qanunal- Mas'udi was largely based upon Indian 
astronomical ideas. He also translated the Sürya-siddhünta of Varahamihira. 
The Arabic division of the ecliptic into twenty-eight parts was evidently bor- 
rowed from the Indian.!! Thus, Indian astronomy exerted great influence upon 
the astronomical thinking of the Arabs. Indian conceptions of lunar-zodiac, 
cosmic cycles, liberatory motions, equinoctial and solstitial points, estimation 
of the precession of equinoxes, etc. were strikingly original and these became the 
basis of modern astronomy. 

Fictions and Fables; In the domain of myths and legends, there were many 
features common to India and West Asia. The flood legends of West Asia, 
especially the one found in the epic of Gilgamesh, have some resemblance to 
similar legends described in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Puranas. Reference 
should also be made in this connexion to the cosmogonic myths, and earth and 
corn myths. Myths and legends about the mysteries of creation, life and death, 
the stages of life from the cradle to the grave, and the domains of theogony 
and apotheosis entered West Asia from different sources including India and 
were echoed in Rabbinic and re-echoed in Islamic mythology, altered and 
adapted so as to suit the spirit of monotheism.!* Rabbinic myths and tales 
have, on the one hand, entered Islamic literature, and Mohammed and his 
commentators have largely drawn from Jewish sources. On the other hand, 


1P, K. Hitti, op. cit, pp. 573-74. 

uR, C. Dutt, Later Hindu Civilization (Calcutta, 1965), p. 104. 

33Lokesh Chandra and others (Eds.), India’s Contribution to World Thought and Culture (Madras, 1970), 
pp- 574-75. 
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many legends ofthe Talmud and Midrash were directly or indirectly adopted 
from Indian sources. In the Quran,!* we have the cosmographic conception of 
seven firmaments and seven underworlds reminding us of the same Hebrew 
conceptions which are quite similar, if not identical, to Bráhmanical, Buddhist, 
and Jaina speculations.“ The myth of Shemhazai and Azael, a tale of 
Jewish origin, which in Islamic literature is told of Harut and Marut, resembles 
strikingly the story of Sunda and Upasunda in the Mahdbhdarata. 

. Indian fictions and fables at first translated into Persian were later rendered 
into other languages of West Asia. The most prominent example is the Pafica- 
tantra, the famous book of fables in Sanskrit, which was first translated into 
Pehlavi by Barzoi in collaboration with an Indian scholar at the command 
of Khusru Anushirwan (a.p. 531-79). This translation is lost, but it was the 
source of the first Syriac translation by Bud in a.p. 570. The Pehlavi version 
was translated into Arabic about the middle of the eighth century A.D. by 
Ibn-i-Maquífa. From the Arabic version there arose several others in West 
Asia, namely, a later Syriac version (c. A.D. 1000), a later Persian version (c. 
A.D. 1130), and a Hebrew version (c. A.D. 1250). A number of Buddhist játakas 
were also translated into Arabic. A$vaghosa's Buddha-carita was edited and 
modified by Arab writers. The Sukasaptati, another famous Indian book of fables 
in Sanskrit, underwent more than one translation into Persian. At the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century there was already extant a rather crude version 
which was replaced by a finer one under the title Tutinama by Nachshabi, a 
contemporary of Hafiz, in a.D. 1330. Through this version, which included a 
part of the Vetdla-pancavimsati, many Indian fables found their way to Europe. 
According to P. K. Hitti, the basis of the famous Arabian book of fables, 
Thousand and One Nights, was a Persian work containing several stories of Indian 
origin.1* 


AFRICA 


The fundamentals of ancient Egyptian culture were known even to the 
Vedic Indians. This is proved by a Upanisadic reference to mummification.!? 
Asoka is known to have sent missionaries to Egypt. The presence of Indians in 
Egyptian Alexandria has been recorded by Dio Chrysostom and Ptolemy. 
There is evidence of the existence of Brahmana philosophers at Alexandria 


JXILI. 8ff. 

MN. N. Bhattacharyya, ‘Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain Cosmography', Journal of Indian 
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15A. B. Keith, HSL, p. 359. 

1*P. K. Hitti, op. cit., p. 404. See also Cosquin, Études Folkloriques, pp. 265ff. and A. B. Keith, 
op. cit., p. 361. 

WCF, Cha. U., VIII.8.5. In Indian tradition people living in countries from Iran westwards 
were known as Asuras. Sec R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., Vol. I (1971), pp. 222-28. 
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during the Kugàna period.1* A Brahmi inscription of the third century a.p. has 
been discovered in Egypt. We have to remember, however, that India's histori- 
cal and cultural relations with Egypt did not bring the former into direct 
contact with genuine African culture and civilization, as Egypt during the time 
of Asoka was Hellenized and thereafter it was successively dominated by the 
Jewish, Persian, and Arabic powers. But, India's relation with occupied Egypt 
was a deeply ingrained one. Not only Sanskrit and Sanskritic culture, but also 
regional languages, especially those from South India, were able to create some 
impression in the minds of the Egyptian Greeks. Reference may be made in this 
connexion to a few lines in a Greek drama found in a fragmentary form on the 
papyrus remains of the second century A.D. from Oxyrrhincus in North Egypt, 
in which is depicted a scene of an Indian court where the king and his courtiers 
speak in a foreign language. E. Hultzsch examined the extant specimens of 
that language, as preserved in the aforesaid work, and came to the conclusion 
that those were ancient forms of the Kannada language.” 

Apart from Egypt, the only African country with which India's cultural 
contact is known to us is Ethiopia. A hoard of Kusàna gold coins of Kings 
Kadphises II, Kaniska I, Huviska, and Vasudeva has been discovered near the 
monastery of Debra Demmo in northern Ethiopia. Possibly by 250 s.c. the 
Indians came to know about Kusadvipa, land of the Kusa people—Ethiopia 
or Nubia—írom the Persians. The commercial contact between India and 
Ethiopia, which is amply testified by the evidence of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
Sea (c. A.D. 78), led to the adoption of a small but significant group of loan- 
words from Indian languages into Ethiopian. There are reasons to believe that 
the Indian systems of writing influenced the Ethiopian script. The vowel marks 
to the basic consonantal letters,for example, were introduced into the Ethiopian 
script from Brahmi and Kharosthif? owing perhaps to the influence of the 
Indian merchants and residents at Adulis and Aksum in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D.3!1 A Brahmi seal belonging to the early Christian era has been 
discovered in the Adulis area. The coins of Kadphises II in the Debra Demmo 
hoard have legends in Indian Prakrit in the Kharosthi script. Not only the 
Indian principle, but the actual signs and their order were also adopted in 
many cases in the old Ethiopian script. As Professor Chaim Rabin observes: 
‘In older Semitic writing, consonants alone are to be found and no vowels are 
indicated. This is a shortcoming in the writing of the Semites which they did 
not succeed in overcoming by themselves. The Greeks solved it by using some 
Semitic consonants to indicate vowels, The Indians, on the other hand, invented 


Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII, pp. 124ff. 

1 7RAS (1904), p. 399. See also Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Languages and Literatures of Modern 
India, p. 292 and R. C. Majumdar, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 626. 
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special letters for the vowels, and originated the idea of two written forms for 
each vowel, one at the beginning and one for the middle of the word, which 
is attached to the consonant as in modern Indian writings. This happened in 
India quite early. In about a.n. 300 we find in Ethiopia, a country also 
influenced by India in other respects, the same system of adding vowels as 
little circles and strokes to the consonant letters, as the Ethiopians do till today 
... They must have learnt this from India, as it is also proved by the fact that 


they recite the vowels in approximately the same order as is customary in 
Sanskrit.'?3 


EUROPE 


Philosophical and Religious Literature: Greece was presumably the first 
European country to come into close cultural contact with India. Scholars are 
of the opinion that Greek philosophy was deeply influenced by the Indian.?? 
The philosophy of Pythagorus, who lived in the sixth century B.c., was probably 
derived from the Sarhkhya system of India.4 According to a Greek tradition 
preserved by Eusebius, Aristoxenus (a disciple of Aristotle) knew the summary 
of a conversation held between Socrates (fifth century B.c.) and an Indian 
philosopher. Alexander’s invasion (327-325 8.c.) placed the East-West cultural 
contact on a firm basis. Alexander was himself interested in Indian philosophy. 
It is stated that an Indian philosopher named Kalangs went with him from 
India.** H. G. Rawlinson cites examples from Plato's Republic which have very 
close bearing on the Indian doctrines of Karma, Maya, etc.** Parallelisms 
between some doctrines of the Upanisads and those of the Eleatics are sometimes 
too striking to be ignored. R. Garbe, who made a detailed analysis of the 
Indian influence on Greek philosophy, pointed out that some of the fundamental 
ideas of Anaximander, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and Epicurus can definitely be traced to the Sarkhya system." The distant 
regions to which Asoka sent Buddhist missionaries included Macedonia and 
Epirus (or Corinth) in Greece. Asoka claims that these missionaries achieved a 
definite success in preaching Buddhism in these areas. The neo-Platonist phi- 
losophy, which came into existence in the first century A.D., was presumably 
influenced by the Samkhya system.?? Plotinus (A.D. 204-69), chief of the neo- 


“Ibid, p. 55. 

SRichard Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India (Chicago, 1897), pp. 32-56; R. C. Majumdar, of. 
cit, Vol. II, pp. 630-33; A. A. Macdonell, HSL, pp. 421-24. 

R, C. Majumdar, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 630-31; Leopold Von Schroeder, Pythagoras und die Inder 
(Leipzig, 1884); H. T. Colebrooke, Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I (2nd Edn.), pp. 436-37. 
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Platonists, depended upon the Indian Yoga system for his philosophic doctrines.*9 
There is reference to Appolonius and Plotinus as looking towards India as the 
home of wisdom.” The Christian doctrine of Gnosticism, which flourished in 
the second and third centuries A.D., owed much to Indian philosophy, parti- 
cularly to the Samkhya system.?* The conception of many heavens propounded 
by the Gnostics is drawn from ‘the fantastic cosmogony of later Buddhism’.** 

M. Eliade has shown th&t Christian mythology and mysticism were in- 
fluenced by Indian ideas and that Indian beliefs and practices are referred to 
in Western literature. Buddhist átaka stories influenced the Christian gospels 
and parables. On this point more than fifty parallels have been suggested by 
eminent authorities. Buddhist legends were familiar to the Western world. The 
most remarkable example is Barlaam and Josaphat (eighth century A.D.) written 
in Greek by John of Damascus, which is a Christianized version of Buddha's 
renunciation. The Buddhist background of this story was first discovered by 
E. R. Labuli in 1859 and it was emphasized by F. Liebrecht in 1860. The Indian 
epics, particularly the Mahābhārata, were well known to the Greeks at least 
in the first century A.D. as it is evident from the statement of the Greek rhetori- 
cian Dio Chrysostom (a.p. 50-117).35 

Scientific Literature: Greek and Indian medical theories are strikingly similar. 
The idea of breath, pneuma in Greek and prāņa in Sanskrit, as the source and 
producer of all movements and changes, is emphasized in three treatises of 
Hippocrates as well as in classical Ayurvedic texts. Something similar to the 
Ayurvedic conception of tridosa or tridhdtu is found in Plato's Timaeus. We have 
also references in the Hippocratic collection to the borrowing of some Indian 
drugs and medical formulas in Greece. J. Filliozat says: ‘India may very well 
have influenced the Hippocratic collection and Timaeus particularly, since 
Plato failed to mention his sources and since, moreover, his doctrine is closer 
to the Indian than to that of any contemporary Greek schoo]. The influence 
of Indian ideas on certain aspects of Greek medicine during Plato’s time is 
further supported by the mention of Indian medicaments, including pepper, 
in the Diseases of Women, part of the Hippocratic collection. Indian medical 
knowledge must have sipped through the Persian empire, then the overlord 
of parts of India and Greece alike along the trade routes described by Strabo 
and Pliny.'** Indian medical science also made its way to Rome where Indian 
herbals were one of the principal imports. Lithotomy, which was onc of the 

30]5i4.. p. 423. 
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outstanding feats of ancient Indian surgery, was praised by the Roman Celsus 
as a typical Indian practice followed by other nations in his compendium. 
Galen of Pergamum, who belonged tó the second century A.D., openly admitted 
that Roman physicians administered Indian drugs to their patients. Aryabhafiya 
of Aryabhata I, composed in four sections, one on mathematics and others 
on astronómy, was translated into Latin by an Italian mathematician in the 
thirteenth century A.D. 

Legends and Fables: 'The Vedic myths have parallels in the Indo-European 
speaking areas of Europe which are probably due to their common origin. 
Of Indian origin may be the story of King Solomon and Asmodeus which was 
taken over and brought to Europe where it appeared first in Gesta Romanorum. 
Other Indian legends also reached Europe, and can be traced in Gesta Roma- 
norum and in the stories of Boccacio, Straparala, Chaucer, and La Fontaine. 
The Paficatantra was introduced into Europe through its Arabic version made 
about A.D. 750 by Ibn-i-Maquffa, and exercised very great influence in shaping 
the literature of the middle ages in Europe. Among the earliest European ver- 
sions, the following deserve mention: the Greek version (c. A.D. 1180), the 
Spanish version (c. A.D. 1251), the Latin version (translated in c. A.D. 1270 
from the Hebrew version and printed in a.p. 1480), the German version 
(translated from the Latin version in about a.p. 1411 and first printed in c. A.D. 
1481), the Italian version (translated from Latin in a.D. 1552), and, finally, 
the English version (translated in a.D. 1570 from the Italian). ‘In the whole 
field of world literature’, says Dr V. Raghavan, ‘there has been no work more 
remarkable than the Sanskrit Paficatantra of which 200 versions arose in more 
than fifty languages, three-fourths of which are non-Indian'.? 

Interest in Indological Studies: The first Englishman to learn Sanskrit was 
Charles Wilkins who published in 1785 an English translation of the Bhagavad- 
Gita. This was followed by the English version of the Hitopadefa in 1787, and of 
the Sakuntalà episode of the Mahābhārata in 1795. His Sanskrit Grammar ap- 
peared in 1808. He was also the first to translate some of the Indian inscriptions 
into English. Sir William Jones, founder of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, made 
a deep study of Sanskrit literature and translated some celebrated Sanskrit 
works like the AbAijfiana-Sakuntala (1780), Rtusarhhára (1792), and Manu Smrti 
(1794). His English version of the Abhijfdna-Sakuntala was rendered into German 
by G. Forster in 1791 and was highly admired by Goethe. This German trans- 
lation created a great impression on Goethe, so much so that while writing the 
prologue of his famous drama Faust he modelled it on that of Kalidasa’s work. 
H.T. Colebrooke edited the Amarakoga, Astádhydyi, Hitopadefa, and Kirátárjuniya, 
and translated a number of inscriptions also. The German poet Friedrich 


"V. Raghavan, Sanskrit: Essays on the Value of the Languages and the Literature (Madras, 1972), 
p. 146. 
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Abdul Halim Sharar, his Firdaus-i-Barin, Malik 
Aziz Varjina, etc., 652 

Abdul Malik, 429; his Parasmani, 432; his 
Rüpatirthar Yatri, 431 

Abdul Odud, 457 

Abdur Rahaman, 479; his Sandeja-ráso, 643 

Abdur Rahim Khankhana, his Madandstaka, 
Rahim-dohdvali, etc., 497 

Abhayadeva, 157, 176; his Jayanta-vijaya, 218 

Abhayanandin, his Mahäıriti, 318 

Abhidhamma  Pitaka (Abhidharma  Pitaka), 
184,185, 189, 193-95, 200, 202, 203, 711, 
712, 733, 761 

Abhidharmakosa (see Vasubandhu); -vydkhya, 204 

Abhidharma-mahásástra, 203 

AUREUM USURIS Chinesc tran. of, 


Abhijflána-Sakuntala (see Kālidāsa) 

Abhimanyu Samantasirmnhara, his Prema-cintd- 
mani, Sulaksand, Vidagdha-cintàmani, etc., 567 

Abhinava Candra, his Asva-vaidya, 514 

Abhinavagupta, 258n., 300, 301, 524-25; his 
Abhinava-bhàrati, 296; his Locana, 258n.,270; 
his Paramártha-sàra etc., 98; his Tantrd- 
loka, 99; his Tanirasára, 525 

Abhinava Kalidasa, his Bhdgavata-campi, 267 

Abhinava Vacaspati Misra, his Nydya-sitroddhara, 
Nydya-taltudloka, 378 

Abo Salamevan Kasub, king, his Dahampiya- 
atuva-gatapadya, 755 

Abu Salih Bin Suayb Bin Jami, 591 

Acdranga, 152, 156, 169, 170, 171 

Acintya-bhedibheda, 381, 385 

Acyutananda Dasa, 564, 568; his Harivamsa, 565 

Acyutar&ya, 292; his Tala-kalabodhi, 368 

Adbhuta- Bráhmana, 25 

Adbhuta- Rámáyana, 45-46 

Addanki Gangádhara, his 7afati-vamvaranamu, 
630 

Adhamalla, 351, 355 

Adhyátma-Rámáyana, 41, 49n., 701, its Persian 
tran., 774; of Ezhuttacchan, 539 

Adiga, Gopalakrishna, 519 

Adigama. 767 

Adi Grantha, 579, 581; pocms of Baba Farid in, 
580; poems of Nàmadeva in, 550; poems of 
Sikh Gurus in, 582; songs of Kabir in, 494 

Adináthacaria (see Vardhamana) 

Adi Purána (see Pampa) 

Adityasena, Aphsad inscription of, 402, 403 

AdiyArkku Nallar, 611 

Adlay Akbari, Punjabi tran. of, 584 

Adler, Alfred, 429 

Advaita, 69, 96, 113, 124, 127, 130, 325, 329, 
377, 381, 383, 388, 643 

Advaita-brahma-siddhi (see Kasmiraka Sadánanda 
Yati 

Advaita sitdhi (see Madhusüdana Sarasvati) 

Advani, Kalyan, 598 

Africa, 600n.; India’s contact with, 773, 777-79 


Agama(s), 44, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 102, 103, 
105, 134, 139n., 156, 15B, 169, 322, 324, 
626n., 766, 767; commentaries on, 104; 
language of, 91; literary style of, 92; origin 
of, 43; sádhanás of, 140 

Ágamácárya Sankara, his Tard-rahasya, 136 

Agama-prámánya (see Yamuna) 

gama-sastra, 96 

Agarkar, Gopal Ganesh, 553 

Agarwala, Chandrakuinar, his Pratind ete., 428 

Agarwala, Jyotiprasad, his  Labhità, 431n.; 
his Sonita Kuvari etc., 430 

Agastya, 6, 100, 137, 767; his Aditya-hrdaya-stotra, 
39-40, 148, 229; his Ratna-fástra, 358 

Agastya-Sütra, 134 

Aggavamsa, his Saddaniti, 201, 761 

Aginsky monastery, Indian texts preserved and 
printed in, 728-29 

Agneya (Anala) Agama, 43, 91 

Agni, 18, 131, 132n,, 137, 144 

Agnidesa (Yen-ch'1 or Karashar), 703, 707, 708, 
710, 714, 717 

Agni Purdna, 14n., 40, 66, 69, 92, 109n., 111, 143, 
149, 298, 347, 357, 358, 362, 363, 367 

Agnivesa, 714; works attributed to: Agninesya 
Grhya-Sütra, 34, Afjanu-niddna, 357 

Agradasa, his Dhydna-mafjari, Kundalica, Rdma- 
dhyana-mafijari, etc., 495 

Ahandniiru (Neduntogai), 147, 603, 604 

Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 44, 110, 123n. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, 527 

Ahmed Ali, his Twilight in Delhi, 469 

Ahobala, his Sangita-pirijdta, 367 

Ahom(s), 419, 424, 425, 426, 431, 660-61 

Ahuja, J. D., 596 

Ahuja, Sugan, 598 

Ainkurunüru, 603, 604 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 26, 28 

Aitareya Bráhmana, 23, 90, 107, 118, 384, 6023; 
Bengali tran. of, 450 

Ailareya Upanisad, 26, 28, 382 

Aiyanar Itanar, his Purapporuj-venba-mdlai, 610 

Aiyar, V. V. S., 618 

Ajan Fakirar Gita, 690 

Ajayapála, his Anekdrthakosa, 332 

Aji Saka, 770 

Ajita Agama, 43, 91 

Ajita Kesakambalin, 387 

Akalanka, 160; his Asfaka, 231; his 7attem tha- 
raja-varttika, 159 

Akbar, emperor, 497, 582 

Akbar, Urdu poet, 651 

Akbarnama, Kashmiri tran. of, 532; Punjabi tran. 
of, 584; Sanskrit tran. of, 221 

Akhandananda, his 7aitva-dipana, 382 

Akhilàtman, his Naiskarmya-stddhi-vivarana, 382 

Akhtar Mahiuddin, 534 

Akhund Abdur Rahim, 592 

' Akilan', 617, 619, 620 
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Akya adia (Akho), 480; his Akho-gita, Anubhava- 

indu, Citta-vicdra-samudda, 481 

Aksayamati-nirdesa-Saira, 729 

Alagiyavanna Mohottala, his Subdsitaya based 
on Hitopadefa, 755 

Alankára-dappana, 182 

Alankára-sástra 2)» 293, 398, 403, 414; manuscripts 
in Nepal o 

Alaungpaya, king, 762 

Alberuni, 142n., 151, 283, 350, 359, 360, 773, 
774, 775; his Kitabul Hind, 774; his know- 
ledge of Hindu religious and philosophical 
texts, 774-75; his unal- Mas'udi (based 
on Indian astronomical ideas) and tran. 
of Sürya-siddhdnta, 776 

Alexander, his interest in Indian philosophy, 779 

Ali Haidar, 582 

Allah Bachayo, his Sair-i-Kohistan, 596 

Allama Prabhu, 100, 101, 512, 514 

Allasani Peddana, his Manu-caritramu, 629 

Allopanisad, 27 

Altaf Husain Hali, 650 

Alvars, 6, 119, 120, 608; contribution to Tamil 
literature of, 609 

ia ee his Kalpataru, Paftcapddikd-darpana, 


Amanat, his Indar-sabha, 648 

Amara Dasa, Guru, 582 

Amarasimha, 69, 258; his Amarakosa (Namalin- 
gánusásana| Trikándi), 65, 112, 146, 326, 327, 
328, 329, 698, 724, its commentaries, 330- 
32, its Newari tran., 700, its Tibetan trans. 
and Tibetan trans. of its commentary 
Kamadhenu, 723, 725 

Amaru, 192; his Amaru-sataka, 228 

Amin Kamil, 533; his Beyi Suy Pan, Lava ta 
Prava, Sog d 534 

Amir Khusro, 491-92, 643 

Ammivanar, 604 

Amoghavajra (P'u K'ung), 735, 738 

Amoghavarga, Vimala-prasnottaramáláratna attri- 
buted to, its Tibetan tran., 724 

Amsumat Agama, 43, 91, 147 

Arbé$uvarman, king, 698-99 

Ananda, 753 

Anandabodha —Bhattárakácürya, 
makaranda, 383 

Anandacandra, inscription of, 416 

Ananda Giri, his Nydya-nirnaya, 382; his Sankara- 
vijaya, 97, 99, 143, 151 

Anandamatha (see Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra) 

Anandavardhana, 49, 294, 297; his Arjuna- 
carita, 217; his Devi-sataka, 47, 222, 229; 
his Dhvanydloka, 222, 258, 270, 298, 299, 
300; his Vrtti on Dhvanydloka, 258; in- 
fluence of the writings of, 301 

Anand, Mulk Raj, 10, 467, 471; his Private Life 
of an Indian Prince, (The) Road, etc., 468 

Ananta Ácürya, 424 

Ananta Dasa 564, 565 

Anantadeva, his Smrti-kaustubha, 87 

Ananta Kandali, his Aumára-harana, 422; his 
Mahirdvana-vadha etc., 423 

Ananta Pandita, his Candrikd, 374 

epis dc miain manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 71. 


his Nydya- 


Anda] (Conk. or Nācciyār), 119n.; her mystic 


songs, 

Andayya, 513; his Kabbigara-kdva ( Sobagina-sugpi] 
Kávana-gella), 514 

Angada, Guru, 582 

Anguttara Nikdya, 186, 188-89, 194, 197, 202, 392 

Aniruddha, 108, 119, 125, 181 

Aniruddha, his Antruddha-vriti, 972 

Aniruddha Bhatta, his Bhdgavata-tattva-mafjari, 113 

Anis, 648 

Annadurai, C. N., 617 

Annamácárya, 628 

Annambhatta, his Tarka-saügraha etc., 376 

Annapirad-mangala (see  Bhàratacandra Riya) 

An-nen, his Shittan-zo, 746 

Anoratha (Aniruddha or Anuruddha), king, 
760, 761, 762 

Antakrddasádka, 152 

Antarjanam, Lalithambika, 543, 545 

Anu-Gitd, 3 

Anuruddha (Anuruddhácariya), his Abhidhan- 
mattha-sangaha, 199, 200 

Anutiaraupapdtika, 152 

Anurupa Devi, her Md, Mahanisá, etc., 451 

Apabhrarhía, 5, 6, 160, 161, 165, 166, 174, 175, 
176, 179, 180, 181, 182, 258, 307, 308, 310, 
435; beautiful poems in, 162; most impor- 
tant t of, 178; narrative works in, 177 

Apadána, 192-93, 204 

Apadeva, his Mo D SH, 380 

Aparárka, 84, 85n., 346; his commentary on 
Y gars Smriti, 345 

Aparimitàyuh-Sütra, (Saka-) Khotanese tran. of, 715 

Apastamba, 78, 79, 84, 294; school, 20, 30, 36 

y snare S i ede 31, 34 
tamba Kalpa-Sütra, 36 

[pastamba Srauta-Sütra, 32 

Appadurai, K., 607n., 619, 621 

Appan, M. P., 543 

Appa Rao, Gurujada Venkata, his Kanyd-sulkam, 
637, 639; his Majd-manti, 638; his Mutyd- 
lasaramulu, 637 

Appaya Diksita, his Arupdcalesvara-stava, Gasgá- 
dhardsjaka, | Harihara-stuti, Nydyaraksdmani, 
Saiva-kalpadruma, | Sikharinimálà, Sivddvaita- 
nirnaya,  Sivakarndmrta, | Sivamahima-kálika- 
stuti, Sivánanda-lahari, Sivdrcand-candrikd, Siva- 
tattva-viveka, 96; his Atmdarpana-stuti, Mana- 
solldsa, Varadardja-stava, 230; his Citramtmárhsá, 
Kuvalayánanda, 302 ; his Kalpataru-parimala, 96, 
382; his Mayükhávalt, Vidhi-rasáyana, 380; 
his Naya-mukha-mdlikd, $83; his Stvdrka-mani- 
dipikd, 96, 384; his Sütra-prakája, 315 

Appu Netungati, T. M., his Aundalatd, 544 

Apte, Hari Narayan, 554, 556; his Sürya-grahana, 
Usahkála, Vajrághdta, etc., 555 

Aranemi Jdtaka, Agnean version of, 715 

Arantmal, 528 

Aranyaka(s), 3, 19, 20, 26, 27, 30, 254, 335 

Arapachana, a mystic alphabet, 710n. 

Archer, W. G., 673, 674, 676, 686n. 

Ardha-Magadhi, 152, 156, 157, 165, 168, 170, 
171, 175, 182, 202 

Arif, Kishan Singh, 584 

Arisirhha, 301; his Sukrta-sankirlana, 290-91 

Aristotle, 779 
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Ariyavashsa, his Jdiakavisodhana, Manisáraman- 
jusd, 761 
Arjan 'Shad', 593, 597, 598 
Arjuna, character in Mahābhārata, 56, 58, 59, 
94, 95, 133n. 216 396, 509, 590, 765 
A nq og SPAM 
una , his A ; his Kdma- 
bibhd, 563, 566- 
Arnold, Edwin, his Light of Asia, 593, 596, 615 
Arihasástra (see Kautilya) 

Arupácala Kavirayar, 612, 619 
Arunagirinathar, his Kandar Alankdram, Kandar 
Anubhüti, 147; his Tiruppugazh, 147, 611 

Arunodaya, 427 

Aryabhata, 359, 360, 781; his Aryabhajiya, 
359, its Latin tran., 781; his Arydsfasata, 
Dasagitika-Stitva, 359 

Aryabhata II, 776; his Arya-siddhanta, 359 

Aryadeva, 206, 713, 722,723, 724; his Catuhsataka 
Poeti 206, 698, 734; Tibetan tran. 
of his Skhalitapramardana, 723; Tibetan tran. 
of his Hastabalaprakarana, 724 

Aryan(s) (see also Indo-Aryan), 133, 670; 
advent of, 660, 670; ancestors and settle- 
ment of (Vedic), 14; culture, 53; deities, 
131; language(s), 3, 600, 659, 671; life, 
63n., 89n.; -speaking India, 8; -speaking 
people, 561, 670, 676 

Åıyã-saptasati (see Govardhana) 

Arya Süra. 268n.; his Játakamálá (Bodhisattva- 
vadána), 204, 213, 714, its Tibetan tran., 725 

Asada, 174, 175; his VivekamaRjari, 174 

Asadhara, 298 

Asafuddaula, 647 

Asan, Kumaran, his Candája Bhiksuki, Duravastha, 
Karuna, Lilà, Nalini, 543; his Vina Piüvu, 542 

Asanga, 381, 722; his Siirdlankdra, 193, its 
Tibetan tran, 724; his Yogdcdra-bhilmi- 
Sastra, 206, 735, its Chinese tran., 732, 
734; Tibetan trans. of his Abhidharma- 
samuccaya and Mahdydna-sangraha, 723-24; 
Tibetan tran. of his Mahdydnottara Tanira 
commentary, 724 

Ashk, Upendranath, 505, 507 

Ashapurna Devi, 457 

Asif Currimbhoy, his Goa, Om, etc., 473 

Asoka, 51, 67, 185, 188, 193, 202, 257, 390, 391, 
392, 394, 562, 695, 751, 773, 777, 778, 
779; mentioned in Khotanese records, 716, 


n. 
Asokamalla, his JVrtyddhyáya, 367-68 
Assampcam, Manoel da, 436 

Asfadhydyi (sec Panini) | 
Astaguna, his Brahmánda Purága-kakavin (Prthu- 


vijaya), 766 

Astasthasrika Prajfiápdramità, 205; text in Nepal 
of, 697; manuscript in Central Asia of, 
716; Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Asvaghoga, 165, 213, 307, 381, 698; his Buddha- 
carita, 206, 295, 777, its manuscript in Cen- 
tral Asia, 713; his Sanderadenda bios, 06, 
212, 295, 713; his Sdriputra-prakarana, 713; 
his Süirdiankára, its Chinese tran., 713; 
Tibetan tran. of his Paramártha-bodhicittabhá- 


vaná, 724 
Asvaldyana Grhya-Sütra, 33 
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Afva-vai. of Dipankara, 357; of Jayadatta 
‘Sari, 357 

Asvins (Asvinikumáras), 348, 350; Aivint Samhitd, 
Cikitsd-sára Tantra, and Nádi-nidána ascribed 


to, 352 
onim arri 202; manuscript in Central Asia 
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Atharvana Jyotişa, 359 

Atharvafiras Upanisad, 142 

Atharva-Veda, 3, 14, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 
27, 28, 33, 35, 51, 90, 144, 359, 373, 762: 
English tran. of, 782; mantras in, 22; non- 
metrical portions of, 253; Persian tran. of,774 

Atiía (Dipankara $rijiàna), 696, 727; Tibetan 
tran. of his Bodhipatha-pradipa, 724 

Atmakathé (see Gandhiji) 

Atre, P. K., 553, 557, 559 

Atreya, 352; Tibetan tran. of his Pratimdmdna- 
lak;ana, 725 

Atreya Rámànuja, his Nyáya-kulisa, 122 

Atreya Tantra, 373 

Atn, 15, 66, 84 

Attakkatha, 540, 545 

Attar, Manaju, 533 

Affhakatha(s), 185, 197; in Old Sinhalese, 752 

Aurangzeb, emperor, 151, 

Aurobindo, Sri, 9, 458, 462, 463, 464, 469, 503; 
his Ahana, Baji Prabhou, Collected Poems and 
Pap Eric, Essays on the Gita, Foundations 
of Indian Culture, (The) Future Poetry, Heraclitus, 
(The) Human Cycle, (The) Ideal of Human 
Unity, Ilion, (The) Life Divine, Love and Death, 
(The) Mother, Perseus the Deliverer, (The) 
Renatssance in India, (The) Rishi, Rodogune, 
(The) Rose of God, Savitri, (The) Secret o 
the Veda, (The) Synthesis of Yoga, Thought 
the Paraclete, Urvasie, Vasavadutia, (The) 
Viziers of Bassora, 465-66; his biography, 
474; Marathi novel on, 559 

Auvaiyar, 603 

Auvaiyür, her Atticcüdi etc., 610 

Avadana-kalpalata ur Ksemendra) 

Avaddnasataka, 111, 204, 270 

Avadana stories, Mongolian texts of, 727; Tibetan 


texts of, 722 
Avadhani, D. V., 641 
Avasyaka-niryukti, attributed to Jinabhadra 


Ksamasramana, 157, 172 

Avatamsaka — (Buddhávatarsaka| Gandauyüha)-Sütra 
(Hua-yen), 205; Chinese tran. of, 205, 732; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 712, 716; 
manuscript in Nepal of, 697; study in 
Japan of, 744; Tibetan tran. of, 721-22 

Avatamsaka (Hua-yen) school, 732, 734, 741 

As 40, 68, 115, 117, 118, 122, 139, 285, 

33; doctrine of, 108, 109 

Awadhi, 7, 8, 701, 702 

Ayodhya, 7, 39, 50, 52, 53, 94, 199, 768 

Ayurveda, 355-56, 365, 373; study in Cambodia 
of, 758 

Ayurveda-Sütra, 355 

Ayyar, A. S. P., 469, 470, 618 

Azhakin Siri va Kanakasubburatnam) 

Aziz Ahmad, 6 

Aziz Darvesh, 532 

Azizullah Haqqani, 532 
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Baba Fariduddin Shakarganj (Baba Farid), 
580, 581, 582, 643 

Babani, Kirat, 598 

Badal, Harishchandra, 572 

Badarfyana, his Brahma-Siitra Meg c P : 
96, 97, 101, 121, 126, 127, 130n., 371, 372, 

" rn R jan Po 2 ert 386 PE 

agchi, Jatindramohan, his rájitá, a, 

Rekhd, etc., 455 ae 

mud Baburao, 556 

Bahadur Shah Zafar, emperor, 649, 650 . 

Beye Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Baiju Baura, 498 

Bajpeyi, Nand Dulare, 506 

Bakhararbarar Gita, 425n., 690 

Bala, his Janam-sakhi, 583 

Balabhadra, his Sandarbha, 376 

Bala-Bharata, of Agastya Pandita, 218; of Raja- 
$ekhara, 252 

Balacandra Sari, his Vasanta-vilàsa, 291 

Baladeva Misra, his Yoga-pradipika, 374 

ca s Vidyabhiisana, his Govmnda-bhdsya, 


Balakrishnan, P. K., 546 

Balakrishna Pillai, A., 546 

Bala Nagamma, ballad of, 691 

Bálánanda, his Graha-darpana, 700 

Bala, Nandakishore, Kanakalatd, 
Gita, Palli-citra, etc., 571 

Balaráma Disa, 440 

Balaráma Dasa, his Bhiva-samudra, Ramayana, 564 

Balarama Dvija, 424 

Bal, Gangadhar, 576 

Balvand, poet of Adi Grantha, 582 

Bana (Banabhatta), 175, 177, 179, 180, 263, 
264n., 265n., 267, 268, 280, 283, 295, 396, 
402, 403, 695; his Candi-sataka, 46, 134, 
229; his Harsacarita, 95, 149, 262, 390, 404, 
695; his Kddambari, 95, 134, 146, 217, 
222, 223, 262, 265, 397, 478, 5062, its 
Gujarati tran., 480, its Kannada tran., 510 

Banamali, 567, 568 

Banda Nawaz Gesu Daraz, his Chakkinama, 
Merajul Ashigin, Shtkarnama, 644 

Bandhavasena, his Kusopadesa-fikd, 700 

Bandhuvarman, 400, 401 

Banerjee, Bibhutibhusan, his Apardjita, Aranyaka, 

ather Paficali, etc., 452 

Banerjee, Charu Chandra, his 
Varatadald, etc., 451 

Banerjee, Hemchandra, his Cintdtarangtni, Vira- 
bahu, Vrtrasamkara, etc., 445 

Banerjee, Karunanidhan, his Prasadi etc., 455 

Banerjee, Manik, his Divárátrir Kavya, Padmánadir 
Majhi, Putulndcer Itikathd, etc., 454 

Banerjee, Rakhaldas, his Pasdner Kathd etc., 45] 

Banerjee, Rangalal, his Padmini Updkhydna, 445 

Sanc Surendranath, his (A) Nation in Making, 
470 

Banerjee, Tarashankar, his Ganradevald, Hánsuli 
Banker Upakathá, ctc., 453 

Bangaruswami, R., 470 

Bapat, Senapati, 559 

Bapiraju, Adivi, 637, 638 

Baptist missionaries, 441, 442n., 584 

Baradin, 728 


Nana Baya 


Voter Phul, 


Baral, Akshay Kumar, 446 

Bäramäsis, 683 

Barbarua, Hiteswar, 428 

Bardalai, Rajanikanta, his Manomati, Miri- 
iiyari, Rabdai Ligiri, ctc., 431 


Bar-jitas, of Madhava Deva and Sankara Deva, 
422; of other writers, 424 

Bargohain, Homen, 429, 432 

Bárhaspatya Arthasastra, 347 

Barphukanar Gita, 425n., 690 

Barphukan, Lachit, 430 

Barua, Binandachandra, 429 

Barua, Birinchikumar (‘Rasna’, ‘Vina’), his 
Ebeldr Nat, Jivanar Bálat, ctc., 431; his 
Kavya Aru Abhivyafijand, 433; his Pała- 
parwartana, 432 

Barua, Chandradhar, his Bhdgya-pariksa etc., 
430; his Refijana, 429 

Barua, Gunabhiram, his Anandardma Dhekiyal 
Phukanar Fivana-carita, 427, 434; his Asam- 
burafji, 427; his Rama-navami, 427, 429 

Barua, Henichandra, 428; his Asamiyd Vydkarana, 
Bahire Rangcang Bhitare Kovabhaturi, Hemakosa, 
427; his Kantyd-kirtana, 427, 429 

Barua, Padmanath Gohain, his autobiography, 
434; his Gdobudd, JFayamati, etc., 429; his 
Láhari etc., 431; his Lila, Phular Cäneki, 
etc., 428; his Sri Kr;na, 433 

Basava (Basavanna or Basavesvara), 7, 100, 
101, 512, 626 

Basava Purana (iee Śaùkarārādhya) 

Basu, Amritalal, his Kyrpaņner Dhana, 
Vibhräja, etc., 444 

Basu, Buddhadev, 456; his Draupadir Sádi, 
Phertola, Tithidor, Uttaratirit, eic., 453 

Basu, Manomohan, 143, 444 

Basu, Rajnarayan, 44? 

Basu, Rajshekhar, lus  Calantika, 
Hanumaner Svapna, etc., 452 

Basu, Ramram, his Raja P'atàpáditya-caritra, 441 

Baudhàyana, 20, 31, 32, 35, 78, 79 

Baudháyana Dharma-Sütra, 35 

Baudhdyana Grhya-parifista-Sutra, 38 

Baudháyana Grhya-Sütra, 34, 142, 144 

Baudháyana Kalpa-Sütra, 35 

Baudháyana Srauta-Sütra, 32. 

Bedekar, Malati (‘Vibhavari Sirurkar’), 555, 556 

Bedil, 591, 592; his Faratz Sufia,  Srudnama, 
Vahdatnama, 593 

Bedi, Rajinder Singh, his Lajwanti, 654 

Behera, Chintamani, 574, 576 

Bekas, 591; kafts of, 592 

Bendre, Dattatreya Ramachandra ('Ambikà- 
tanayadatta’), 518 

Bendre, V. S., 559 

Beschi, Constanzio ('Viramámunivar'), his 
oe Guru-kathai, 617; his Tembdvani, 

l 

Betai, Sundarji, 485 

Bezbarua, Lakshminath, 427; his autobiography, 
434; his Belimár, Cakradhvaja Simha, Cikarpati 
Nikarpati, Jayamati Kuvdri, Litikai, Nomal, 
Pacani, 430; his poss. Sádhu-kathár Kuki, 
Surabhi, 432; his Kadamkali, 428; his 
Padum Kuvári, 431; his Sankara Deva, 432-33 

Bhadrabahu, 154, 155, 156, 171, 172, 175, 176 


Vwaha 


Gaddalika, 
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Bhadracarindma —— Arya-Samantabhadra-pranidhéna, 
study in Japan of, 745 

Bhadracaryáde a (eas: baana tran. of, 715 

Bhadracaryd-prani. , Tibetan tran. of, 723, 
of Alahkabhadra's commentary on, 723 

Bhadra-kdli-cintémani, 135 

Bhadrakalpika-Sütra, Tibetan tran. of, 723 

Bhadrakirtti, his Tdvdgana, 222 

Bhadravarman, inscriptions of, 415 

Bhagat, Durga, 558, 560 

Bhagavad-Gitd (Gitd), 19, 28, 39, 45, 57, 59, 64n., 
102, 108, 110, 112, 116-17, 120, 122, 191, 
233, 274, 372, 373, 384, 447; characteristics 
of Hinduism reflected in, 38; commentaries 
in Sanskrit on, 99, 117-18, 120, 124, 126, 
127-28, 134, 381-84; imitations of, 41; 
Assamese tran. of, 423, 425; Bengali tran. 
of, 442; English tran. of, 781; Gujarati 
tran. of, ; Kashmiri tran. of, 533; 
Malayalam tran. of, 537; Manipuri tran. 
of, 665; Marathi commentary on, 550; 
Marathi tran. of, 551; Oriya tran. of, 569, 
627; Persian tran. of, 774; Sindhi tran. of, 
592; Tamil commentary on, 620; Tamil 
tran. of, 612; text in Nepal of, 698; text 
E Old Javanese of, a Hosen various 
uropean languages ot, ; -artha-sangraha- 
vibhdga (see Nür&yapa Muni); -rahasya 
e Tilak, Bal Gangadhar); -tdiparya 
Me LLL a aan -tdtparpa-nirnaya (see 


Madhva 

Bhàgavata (Purdna), 40, 45, 48, 65-66, 68, 92, 
108, 109, 111, 114, 117, 125, 127, 129, 133, 
149, 231, 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 480, 539, 
550; Assamese tran. of, 425; commentary of 
Jiva Gosvamin on, 115; commentary of 
Vallabha on, 127, 385; its influence on 
Vaisnavism, 41, 113; Kashmiri tran. of, 
583; Manipuri tran. of, 665; Oriya tran. of, 
564-65; Persian tran. of, 774; Tamil tran. 
of, 611; Telugu tran. of, 628; text in Nepal 
of, 698; -campü (see Abhinava KBlid&sa); 
-dafama-skandha-wwp!i (see Viththalefa); 
-sdra-samuccaya (see Vallabha); -tät - 
nirnaya (see Madhva); -tattva-dipa Gee 
Vallabha); -tativa-mafjari (see Aniruddha 
Bhatta) 

Bhágavata Mifra, his tran. of Visnu Purdna, 423 

Bhagavati (Vyákhyd-prajfiapti), 152, 156, 169-70 

Bhagiratha Thakkura, his Prakdsikd on Kiraná- 
vali-prakáfa, 375-76, 378 

Bháguri, 387 


Bhairavi-saparyé-vidhi, 137 

Bhairavi Tantra, 135 

Bhairavi Támala, 137 

Bhaktacarana Dasa, 567 

Bhaktamdla, of LAI Dasa, 441; of Nábhi&disa, 495 

Bhakti, 6, 7, 40, 41, 48, 100, 110, 118, 115, 
126, 127, 422, 425, 581, 588, 592; cult of, 
92. 107, 112, 116, 117; doctrine of, 29, 38; 
philosophy of, 114 

Heer of Visnu Puri, 41; Assamese tran. 
of, 

Bhakti-Sütras, of N&rada, 41; of S&ndilya, 41 

Bhalana, his Kddambaeri (tran.), Naldkhydna, 


Rámabala-caritra, etc., 480 
Bhamaha, 182, 216, 222, 264, 294, 297, 300; 
his Kdvydlankdra, 258, 264n., 296 
Bháümati (see Vacaspati Misra) 
Bhanudatta, his Rasa-mafjarf, Rasa-tarangigf, 301 
Bhanuji Dikgita, 316, 328; his Vydkhyd-sudhd, 331 
Bháoyáni, 692 
Bharadvaja, 15, 109n., 352; his Amsubodhint, 
Yantra-sarvasva, 369; his Bháradvájiya, Dhátu- 
laksana, 353 
Bharadvdja Grhya-Sütra, 34 
Bháradvája Srauta-Sütra, 32 
Bhàradvája-vrtti, 374 
Bharata, his JNóátya-fdsfra, 95, 112, 212, 293, 
295, 296, 297, 301, 365 
Bháratacandra Raya, his Annapurnd-mofgala, 439 
Bharatasena, his Mugdha-bodhini, 331 
Bhdrata-yuddha-kakavin, 769 
Bharati, 442n. 
‘Bharatidasan’ (see Kanakasubburatnam) 
Bharati, Gopalakrishna, his Nandandr-carittirak- 
kirttanaika], 614 
Bharati, Goverdhan, 593, 597, 598 
Bharati, Narain, 598 
Bharati, Subrahmanya, 8; his contribution to 
Tamil prose, 620; his Kajippádyfu, Kannan- 
pattu, Kuyil-patiu, Päācãli Sabadam, 615 
Bháravi, 217, 222, 262, 263, 295, 402, 403, 
759; his Kirdtdrjuniya, 46, 95, 215, 216, its 
English edition, 781 
Bhargava Purana, 40, 143 
Bhartrhari, 291, 318, 322.25; his Bhága-vrtti, 
315; his Mahabhasya-dipikd, Vákyapadiya, 314; 
his Niti-fataka, 226; his Spigdra-Sataka, 228; 
his VairZgya-Jataka, 229 
Bhasa, 175, 523; his Abhtseka, Avimdraka, 
Pratimá, Svapna-Vdsavadatta, 242; his Bala- 
carita, 112, 242 
Bhasarvajiia, his Nydya-sdra, 378 
Bh&skarabhatta, his Saríra-padmint, 354 
Bh&skaracarya, 119; his Bhaskara-bhdsya, 385 . 
Bhüskarácárya, his Karana-kutühala, 360; his 
Siddhánta-firomani, 360, 363 
Bhaskara Rámáyanamu, 628 
Bhaskara Sarhhità, 352 
Bh&skaravarman, king, 402, 403, 420 
Bhatati (Krtanagara), his Rdjapatigundala, 767 
Bhatia, Gobind, 596 
Bhatta Avatara, his faina-vilása, 527 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, inscription of, 405 
Bhattacharya, Bhabani, 10, 467, 471; his (4) 
Goddess Named Gold, Shadow from Ladakh, 
So Many Hungers, etc., 468 
Bhattacharya, Kamalakanta, 428 
Bhatta Deva  (Vaikupnthanütha — Bhügavata 
Bhatticárya), his Bhdgavata-kathd, Gitd- 
kathd, 425 
pua Nár&yana, 250, 252, 269; his Venfsarhhara, 
l 


Bhattanfyaka, 296, 299 

Bhattira Haricandra, 222, 262 

Bhatta R&makanda, 105; his Ndda-karikd, 104 

Bhatta Someévara, his rect pig: 3B0 | 

Bhatta Vadindra, his Nibandha on Vaisestka-Siira, 
377; his Rasa-sira, 376 

Bhatta Visnu, his Nayatattva-sangraha, 380 
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Bhatti his Ravana-vadha (Bhaftikárya), 180, 219, 
Bhattoj "Diksita, 328, 331; his Siddhánta-kaumudi, 
316, 317 


Bhattomveka, 380 

Bhattotpala, 360-61 

Bhatt, Udayshankar, 507 

Bhattumürti, 629n., 631; his Vasu-caritra, 630 

Bhavabhiti, 6, 237, 239, 246, 252, 269; 
contrasted with Kālidāsa, 247-48; his 
Mahávira-carita, 242; his Mdlaff- Madhava, 
95, 134, 143, 149, 243, 245, its Malayalam 
tran., 542; his Uttara-Rama-carita, 243, 245, 
its Oriya tran., 570 

Bhavadeva Bhatta, his Nirnaydmrta, Prayascitta- 
Makarand Sambandha-viveka, Vyavahära-tilaka, 


Bhāva Miíra, his Bhdva-prakdfa, 355 

Bhavavarman, king, 410, 758 

Bhavaviveka, Tibetan trans. of his Madhyamaka- 
hrdaya and his commentary on Mülamadhya- 
maka-kárikàá, 724 

Bhave, P. B., 556 

Bhave, Vishnu Amrit, 556, 

Bhavisya Purána, 40, 66, 93, 100, 145, 149, 150, 
151, 312, 315n. 

Bhavnani, Jhamatmal, 598 

Bheddbheda-svarüba-nirnaya (sec Purusottama) 

Bhedabheda-vada, of Bháskarácárya, 385 

Bhela, 352, 353, 354 

Bherumal Mahirchand, 599; his Ananda Sundri- 
ka, Latifi Sair, Sindhi-boli-ji-tarikh, etc., 595 

Bhikkhuni-pátimokkha-sutta, 187 

Bhikkhu-pátimokkha-sutta, 187 

Bhiksuni-pratimoksa (-Sütra), text in Central Asia 
of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 721 

Bhiksuni-vinayavibhanga, Tibetan tran. of, 721 

Bhima, his version of Vopadeva's Bhágavata, 480 

Bhimap§la, king, 333, 357 

Bhoga-karika (see Sadyojyoti Sivacárya) 

Bhoi, Bhima, 568 

Bhoja, king, 180, 213, 222, 291, 299, 348, 
351, 356, 360, 366 374, 727; his Bhoja- 
campu, 224, 267; his Bhoja-vrtti (Raja- 
martanda), 374; his Rája-mpgánka, 360; his 
Rasa-rája-mrgánka, 351; his Salihotra, 356; 
his Samarángana-sütradhára, 349, 369; his 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana, 300, 319, 330; his 
Srügára-maRjari, 227; his Smgdra-prakáfa, 
211, 218, 300, 330; his Tattva-prakása, 97, 
104; his Yukti-kalpataru, 344, 363, 369 

Bhojpuri, 435, 489, 491, 493n., 561 

Bhomakávya, 769 

Bhrgu, 16, 81, 109 

Bhrgu Samhitd, 41, 361 

Bhüpáàla, his Fina-caturvimsatikd, 162 

Bhüpatindramalla, 699, 700; his Bhdsd-gita, 699 

Bhüsana, his panegyrics on Sivaji, 499 

Bhüsana Dvija, 425 

Bhita-bhasa (bhuta-bhakhá or Paisáci Prakrit), 
175, 259, 260, 579 

Bhitattalvar, 119n., 609 

Bhuvanakosa, 767 

Bhwanasamksepa, 767 

Bhuvanatattva-paricaya, 767 

Bhuwvanefvari-párijdta, 137 


Bhuvanesvari-rahasya, 137 

Bhuvanesvari Tantra, 137 

Bhuyan, Nakulchandra, his Badan Barphukan, 
Candrakánta Simha, 430; his Bara Bhüftyd, 433 

Bhuyan, Suryakumar, his Ahomar Dina, Burafjir 
Vani, etc., 433; his Gopdlakrsra Gokhale, 434; 
his Nirmali, 428 

Bhyrappa, S. L., 519, 520 

Bible, 81, 261, 427; Bengali tran. of, 441; Hindi 
tran. of, 501; Mundari tran. of, 674; Punjabi 
tran. of, 584 

Bihari, 499, 500; his Satsat, 499 

Bijaka (sec Kabir) 

Bilhana, 230, 524; his Caura-paftcatikd, 228; his 
Karnasundari, 287-88; his Vikramánkadeva- 
carita, 287 

Bilvamangala (Liláfuka), his KApsna-karpaámrta, 
48, 230 


Bisi, Pramathanath, 456; his Jodddighir Caudhuri 
Parivara, Rnam Krtvá, etc, 454 

Biwalkar, S. R., his Sunita, 555 

Bkah-hgyur, 721-22, 726, 728-29 

Bodding, P. O., 672, 680n., 685 

Bodháyana, 379 

Bodhicarydvatéra, 207; Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Bodhipatha-pradipa (see Atia), 

Bodhisattva, 192, 193, 204, 278, 769, 773 

Bodhisena, 745, 746 

Bodo, 661, 667, 668 

Boghaz Kói inscriptions, 773 

Bompas, C. H., 672, 685 

Bora, Lambodar, 433 

Bora, Mahichandra, his Abhaya, Jaya-parájaya, 
etc., 432 

Bose, Subhas Chandra, 474, 559 

Bower Manuscript, 352, 353, 354, 362, 708 

Brahmagupta, his JBrahmasphufa-siddhánta and 
Khanda-khádyaka, 360, 755, their Arabic 
trans., 775-76 

Brahmajéla-Sitra, 188, 201 

Brahman, 28-30, 40, 45, 81, 90, 97, 115, 117, 
120n., 126, 131, 142, 149, 321-22, 325, 365, 
380-81, 384, 409 

Brahmánda Purdna, 40, 41, 65, 66, 93, 363; its 
two recensions in Java, 766; Malayalam 
version of, 541, 542 

Brahma Purana, 66, 67, 111 

Brahma Samhitd, 115-16 

Brahma Siddhanta, 360 

Brahmasiddhi, 270 

Brahma-Sütra (see Bádaráyana); -bhdsya of 
Madhva, 126, 127, 384; -bhdsya of Nimbárka, 
126, 384; -bhásya of Rámünuja, 120, 383; 
-bhdsya of Sankara, 97, 130n., 371 382, 
388; -bhdsya of Srikantha, 96, 101n., 104, 
384; -bhdsya of Sripati Pandita, 96, 97; 
-bhdsya of Vallabha, 127, 385; -bhàsya of 
Vijfiána Bhiksu, 372 

Brahmavaivarta Purdna, 40, 65, 66, 68, 71, 111, 
113, 143, 145, 352; Assamese tran. of, 424; 
Persian tran. of, 774 

Brahma Yamala, 135, 138, 140 

Brahmi script, 391, 580, 704, 706, 717, 735, 751; 
inscriptions in Ceylon in, 751, 754; its in- 
fluence on scripts of Ceylon and South 
East Asia, 754, 757; manuscripts in Japan 
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in, 743; use in Central Asia of, 707-10; use 
in Egypt and Ethiopia of, 778 
Braja-bhi48, 7, 118, 48 Pam 496n., 497, 498, 


Brajabuli, 422n., 425, 435, 438, 565 
Byhadireryaka Upenisad, 24, 27, 29, 255, 364, 


Brhaddeit, 365 

Brhaddharma Purána, 347 

DBrhajjdtaka, 361 

Brhannandikefvara Purdna, 133 

Brhannáradiya Purdna, 111, 423 

us cu 44, 84, 85, Iin., 144, 322, 331, 
337, 341, 387; his (Brhaspati) Smrti, 85 

Brhatkathd (see Gunadhya) 

Brhat Sarhhitd (see Varahamihira) 

Broker, Gulabdas, 486, 488 

Bstan-hgyur, 721-23, 727, 728-29 

Buddha, 111, 146, 150, 164, 168, 184-86, 188-94, 
196-206, 318, 387, 392-93, 405, 416, 721-22, 
725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 773-74 

Buddha-carita (see Asvaghosa) 

Buddhadasa, king, his Sdrártha-sangraha, 753 

Buddhadatta, 195, 197; his Abhidhammávatara, 
Rüparüpavibhága, | Ultaravinicchaya, Vinaya- 
vinicchaya ,196; his Madhuratthavildsini, 752 

Buddhaghosa, 193, 199; his Aéthasdlini, his 
Kankhávitarant, 197; his Manorathapiravi, 
193n., 197, 752; his JVdnodaya, 196; his Pali 
tran. of Stihala-atthakathds, 752, his Papafica- 
südani, 189, 197, 752; his Samantapdsddikd, 
197, its Chinese tran., 752, commentaries 
on it, 753, 761; his Sdratthappakdsini, 197, 
752; his Visuddhimagga, 196-97, 752, its 
Sinhalese version, 755 

Buddhapilita, Tibetan tran. of his commentary 
on Mülamadhyamaka, 723 

Buddhavamsa, 193, 200, 752 

Buddhism, 4, 6, 37, 42, 51, 53, 112-13, 118, 150, 
184-85, 188-89, 191.92, 194-95, 197-98, 
420, 562, 660, 684; in Burma, 760; in Central 
Asia, 704-706, 717-18; in Ceylon, 199, 751; 
in China, 730, 736; in Egypt, 777; in Greece. 
779; in Japan, 744; in Korea, 740; in 
Mongolia, 726; in Siberia, 728; in Thailand, 
199; in Tibet, 720-71; in West Asia, 773-74 

Buddhist(s), 4-6, 50, 60; canon in Chinese, 
731-36; carydpadas, 422n., 669; legends, 
their popularity in Arab world, 773, 
knowledge of these in Western world, 774, 
780; texts in Burma, 760-61. in Central Asia, 
705-6, 710-16, in Ceylon, 751, in China, 
730-35, in Europe, 780, 782, in Japan, 
743-45, in Korea, 741-42, in Mongolia, 
726, in Siberia, 728, in South East Asia, 
751, 758-59, in Thailand, 763-64, in Tibet. 
720-25 

Bulhe Shah, 583, 587 

Buraffji (s), 285, 426, 661 

Burayat(s), 728, 729 

Burkhard, K. F., 530 

Burma, 141n., 198, 199, 201, 407, 415, 419, 661, 
760-63; Pali inscriptions in, 415-16, 760; 
Pali literature in, 760-62; Sanskrit inscrip- 
tions in, 416, 762; study of Sanskrit in, 
162-63 


Burmese, 202, 660; impact of Pali on, 762 
*Butci Babu’, his Civaraku Migiledi, 640° 


Caitanya, 7, 47, 87, 113, 116, 117, 438, 
79; biographies of, 114, 441, 473; cult, 
115, 565; followers of, 493; founder of 
ae a Vaisnavism, 112; incarnation of 
God, 440; influence on Bengali literature 
of, 440; movement, 47, 487, 440; pafica 
sakhds of, 564; philosophy propounded by, 
385; school of, 662; Siksdstaka of, 47, 114 

Caitanya-bhdgavata, of lívara Dasa, 566; of 
Vrndavana Dasa, 114, 441 

Caitanya-candrodaya (see Paramánanda Sena) 

Cattanya-caritampta, of Krgnadása Kaviraja, of 
aramánanda Sena, 114, 441 

alae: ABI, of Jayananda, of Locana Dasa, 


Cakradhara, founder of Mahanubhiva sect, 549 

Cakrapanidatta, 352; his Ayurveda-dipikd, Bhánu- 
mati, 353; his Cikttsd-sdra-saigraha, Dravya- 
guna-sangraha, 355; his Sabda-candrikd, 333 

Cakrapáninátha, his Bhdvopahdra-stotra, 47, 230 

Cakrapini Pattanáyaka, 567 

Caldwell, Robert, 535, 613 

Cámadevivarisa, 199 

Camarasa, his Prabhu-linga-lile, 514 

Cambodia (Kambuja), 141n., 407; migration 
of Indian folk-tales to, 684, 759; Pali 
Buddhism in, 414; Pali inscriptions in, 
414, 759; Sanskrit inscriptions in 408-15, 
757-59 

Caridávijjhaya, 155 

Campa (South Annam), Sanskrit inscriptions in, 


? 


Campbell, A. (Rev), 672, 685 

Canakya (see Kautilya) 

Canakya-sdra-sangraha, Newari tran. of, 700 
Cand. Bardài, his Prihvirdja-ráso, 490, 492 
Candesvara, 87; his Rdjaniti-ratndkara, 347 
Candi — (Candi-máhátmya| Devi-máhaátmya| Sapuasati ), 

45, 134; Manipuri tran. of, 665; -akhyána, 

of Bhalana, 480, of Madhusüdana Misra, 

424, of Pit&mbara, 421; -caritra, of 

Govinda Singh, Guru, 499n.; -marngala, of 

Mukundarama  Cakravarti, 438; Purdua, 

133, of Sárali Dasa, 563; -fataka, of Bana, 

46, 134, 229 
Candidisa (‘Badu’), 437, 440, 

Sri Krsna-kirtana, 438 
Candra-chando-ratnákaia, Tibetan tran. of, 722-23 
Candragarbha-Sitra, Chinese version of, 716; 

text in Central Asia of, 712 
Candragomin (Candracarya), his Cündra Vya- 

karapa, 318, its study in Ceylon, 753, in 

Java, 768; Tibetan tran. of his Lokánanda, 725 
Candragupta. 171, 251, 336 
Candrajfiana Agama, 43, 91 
Candrakirtti, 270n.; Tibetan tran. of his com- 

mentary on Yuktisas{i-kdrikd, 723; Tibetan 

tran. of his Milamadhyamaka commentaries, 

724 
Candrapála-Sütra, text in Central Asia of, 712 
Candraprabha-carita, of Ravigupta, 218; of 

Viranandin, 218 
Candra-prajfiapti, 155 


568; his 
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Candrarsi, his Paflcasangraha, 158, 181 

Candropama-Sitra, 203; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712 

Capata, 760, 761; his Suttaniddesa (Kaccdyana- 
suttaniddesa), Vinayagtlhatthadipani, 761 

Caraka, 5, 262n., 351, 353, 873, 775; his (Caraka) 
Samfitd, 112,353, 373, 775, its Arabic tran., 
353, 775, its commentary  Caraka-tattva- 
dipikd by Sivadisa, 353 

Carey, William, 441, 459, 501, 584, 635 

Cáritrasundara, his Mahipála-carita, 21 

Cariyapitaka, 193, 197, 204 

Carvaka, 385, 386, 387, 625 

Caryagitis (Cerydpadas), 208, 420, 422, 435, 436, 
437, 525, 562; discovery in Nepal of, 698 

Ceithárol Kumbaba, 663, 664 

Cemaküra Venkata Kavi, his Sdratgadhara- 
carttramu, Vijaya-tilasamu, 631 

Cengalvaka]a Kavi, his Rdjagopala-vildsamu, 631 

Central Asia (Serindia), 4, 5, 202, 205, 407, 
721, 736; Brahmi in, 707-10; Buddhism in, 
705, 706, 710, 717; Kharosthi in, 416, 
704-7; Sanskrit texts in, 710-16 

Cerugseri Nambüdiri, 539 

Ceylon. (Sri Lanka), 187, 188, 190, 194. 195, 
196, 197, 198, 200; Brahmi inscriptions in, 
75], 754; Buddhism in, 185-86, 199, 751; 
influence of Grantha script on the script 
of, 754; Pali literature in, 751-53; Sanskrit 
literature in, 753-54 

Chakbast, Brij Narain, 651 

Chakravarti, Amiya, 456, 470 

Chakravarti, Biharilal, his Prema-pravahini, Sadher 
Asana, Séradd-mangala, etc., 445 

Chakravorty, Shibram. 457 

Chaliha, Padmadhar, 429, 434 

Ch'an (Dhyana) school, 733 

Chandah-Stitra (sec Pingala) 

Chander, Krishen, 654 

Chàndog ya Bráhmana, 29 

Chándog ya Grhya-Sitra, 35 

Chándog ya. U'panisad. 29, 64, 144, 255, 273, 294, 
382, 386, 777n.: Oriya tran. of, 569 

Chandoviciti, 20), 714 

Chappannaya-gahio, 174 

Chatrik, Dhani Ram, his Kesar Kidri etc., 585 

Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra, 8, 431, 433, 442; 
his Anandamatha, Devi Caudhurani, Durgega- 
nandini, Kapalakundala, Krsnakanter Will, 
Rájasirhha, Visavrksa, 446; his Dharmatattva, 
Kamalükánta, Kygna-caritra, 447; his Essays 
and Letters, jetters on Hinduism, Rajmohan’s 
Wife, 462; trans. of his novels in Kannada, 
517, in Manipuri, 666, in Marathi, 555, 
in Sindhi, 596, in Telugu, 638 

Chatterjee, Ramananda, 443n., 457 

Chatterjee, Sanjib Chandra, his Kanthamála, 
Paldmau, etc., 447 

Chatterjee, Sarat Chandra, his Araksaniyd, 
Bindur Chele, Biraj Bau, Caritrahina, Dend- 
Pdoná, Devadása, Grhaddha, Mahesa, Palli 
Samája, Parinità, Pather Davi, Ramer Sumati, 
Sesaprasna, Srikanta, Vipraddsa, 451; Mani- 
puri trans. of some of his works, 666; 
Marathi trans. of his novels, 555; Sindhi 
trans. of his works, 596; Telugu trans. of 


his novels, 638 
Chatterji, Dr Suniti Kumar, 480n., 497n., 499, 
504n., 548, 566, 570, 578, 579, 590, 591n., 
626n., 698, 778n.; his (The) Origin and 
Wei tal of Bengali Language, 578n.—— 
Chattopadhyay, Harindranath, 469; his Grey 
Clouds and White Showers ete., 466; his 
Siddhartha, 473; his Spring in Winter etc., 472 
Chaturvedi, Makhanlal, his Htma-tarangini 
etc., 503; his Kysndrjuna-yuddha, 507 
Chaudhari, Raghunath, bis Keteki etc., 428 
sci Badrinarayan (‘Premaghana’), 501, 


Chaudhuri, Nirad C., his (The) Autobiography 
of an Unknown Indian, Scholar Extraordinary, 
etc., 474 

Chaudhuri, Pramathanath (‘Virabala’), 572; his 
Tel Nun Lakdi, Virabaler  Halkhátá, cte., 
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Chaudhuri, Prasannalal, 429, 430 
Chauhan, Subhadrakumari, her Jhansi Ki 


Rani, 504 

Cheda-Sütras, 155, 169, 170 

Chettur, Govind Krishna, 469 

Chidambaram, V. O., 615, 620 

Chidanandamurthy, M., 523 

Chidbhavananda, Swami, 620-21 

Chikako, 749 

China, 4, 141n., 205, 660, 684, 703, 707, 717, 
725, 744; Buddhism in, 705, 730; Prakrit 
inscriptions in, 704, 706, 736 

Ching Sheng, his Chih-ch'an-ping-pi-yao-fang, 739 

Chintamani C. Y., 474 pina eranan 

Chiplunkar, Krishna Sastri, 552 

Chiplunkar, Vishnu Sastri, 553, 558, 559 

Chirantanananda, Swami, 639 

Chirmule, Sarat Chandra, 556 

Christian missionaries, 584, 613, 6?2n., 659, 
669, 670, 671, 672, 684, 687 

Cikitsã-kaumudi, 353 

Cikitsīmrta, 355 

Cikkadevarāja, his Cikkadevaraja Binnapam, Gita- 
Gopála, 515 

Cindamani-kárikà, Mongolian version of, 727 

Cintalapüdi Ellanárya, 630 

Cintamani Tripathi, his Kduya-viueka etc., 498 

Cintya Agama, 43, 91 

Ciraman, his Rdmacarilam, 537, 538 

Cirupánárruppadai (see Nattattanàr) 

Citsukhacarya, his Bhava-tattva-prakasika, Tattva- 
dipikd, 382 

Cittalai Cattanar, his Manimekalai, 535, 607, 608, 
its Malay tran., 765 

Civaravastu, manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 

Cokha, 550 

Cola Nalluttiran, 604 

Colebrooke, H. T., 332; his editions of Amara- 
kosa, Astadhyayi, be eater Kirdtarjuniya, 781 

Collins, Willkie, his (The) Woman in White, its 
Bengali adaptation, 447 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda, his (The) Dance of 
rid (An) Introduction to Indian Art, etc., 

Costa, G., 675 

Cüdamani Dasa, his Gaurdiga-vijaya, 441 
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Cüjdmani (see Toldmozhittevar) 

Culikd, 154 

Cülikà-Sütras, 155, 169 

Culla Dhammapála, his Saccasankhepa, 199 
Cullasaddaniti, 201 

Cullavagga, 187, 203 


Dabir, 648 

Dadi Dayal (Dadi), 491, 494, 592 

Daejang-g yung, 741, 742 

Dahyabhai, Dalpatram, 483, 485, 486, 488; his 
Forbes-viraha, 483n.; his Vena-caritra, 484 

Daityári Thakur, 425 

Dakhni, 643, 644, 646 

Dalal, Jayanti, 486, 488 

Dalpat, 591 

Damamükanáma-Sütra, Kalmyk Mongolian ver- 
sion of, 728 

Damant, G. H., 685 

Damodara, his Nemindhacariu, 161 

Dámodara, 582, 587 

Dàna-ságara (see Vallülasena) 

Dandin, 175, 179, 180, 201, 219, 222, 223, 258, 
260, 264, 266, 267,268, 280, 296-97, 300, 397, 
398, 401, 402; his Dasakumdra-carita, 223, 
265n., 684, its Nepali tran., 701, its Telugu 
version, 627; his Kdvyddarfa, 201, 258n., 
265n., 266, 296-97, 396, 400, 754, its Tibetan 
tran., 722, 725; his Kavya-laksana, 268n. 

Dakinijihvdjoala Tantra, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Danjur, 729 

Dara Shikoh, his Sir-i-Akbar, 774 

Darvhekar, Purushottam, 557 

Daryakhan, 591 

Daryani, K. S., his Mulk-ja-Mudabar, 597 

Dasa, Arakshita, his Mahimandala-Gitd, 568 

Dasabala-Sitra, fragments in Central Asia of, 712 

Dasabhimika (Dafabhümissara) -Sütra, 205, 206; 
Chinese tran. of, 732; text in Central Asia 
of, 712, in Nepal of, 697; Vasubandhu’s 
commentary on, 732, its Tibetan tran., 723 

Dasakarmapathdvaddnamala (Dashkrmapuda'awtana- 
mal), "Tokharian/Kuchean tran. of, 716; 
Uighur-Turkish tran. of, 711, 716 

Dasaratha Jataka, 50, 764 

vidc uin Prajfiápáramitá, Tibetan tran. of, 
7 


Das, C. R., 474 
Das, Gopabandhu, his Bandira Atmakathé etc., 
571 


Das, Govinda Chandra, 446 

Dasgupta, S. N., 470 

Das, Harihara, 571, 576 

Das, Jivanananda, 429; his Dhūsara Pundulipi, 
Rupasi Bāħglā, Vanalatá Sena, etc., 456 

Das, Jogesh, 431, 432 

Das, Kunjabehari, 573, 576, 577 

Das, Lala Shriniwas, 502; his Partksd-guru, 505; 
his Rapadhíra Premamohinf etc., 506 

Das, Manoj, his Kathá O Kahani, 576 

Das, Nilakantha, 574, 576; his Aryasjivana, 
Kondrake, Mayddevi, etc., 571 

Dasopanta, 551 

Das, Radhakrishna, 501; his Durgdvaff ctc., 506 

Das, Sajanikanta, 456 

Das, Shyamsundar, 503, 505, 506 


Datta, Akshay Kumar, 442; his Bhdratavarsiya 
Updsaka Sampraddya, 443 

Datta, Satyendranath, his Kuhu O Kekd, Tirtha- 

Venu O Vind, etc., 455 


Deshpande, A. R. (‘Anil’), his Bhagna-mürii, 


Deshpande, Kusumavati, 555, 558, 559 

Deshpande, P. L., 557, 560 

Devadurlabha Dasa, his Rehasya-mafijari, 566 

Deval, G. B., his Sarada, 557 

Devanácárya, his Sangita-muktávali, 366 

Devanagari (Nagari), 105, 106n., 580, 589, 
696, 702; alphabet followed in Sumatra 
and Celebes, 770, 771 

Devanampiya Tissa, king, 751 

Devanna Bhatta, his Smrti-candriké, 87 

Devapala, king, 404, 405, 696 

Devaraja Yajvan, his Nighantu-nirvacana, 327 

Deváram, 102, 608 

Devarddhi Ksam&sramana, 155, 169, 170, 172 

Devaíarmà, his Vijfanakdye, 203, its Chinese 
tran., 733 

Devasena, his Arddhandsdra, Bhdvandsangraha, etc., 
158, 181; his Nayacakra, 159 

Devesvara, his Kavi-kalpalata, 302 

Devi-Bhápgavata Purána, 45, 133 

Devi-sükta, 131 

Devi Upanisad, 132 

Devi Yámala, 139 

Dey, Hishnu, his Smrti Sattà Bhavisyat etc., 456 

Dey, Rev. Lal Behari, 685 

Dhamma, 184, 185, 188, 193, 194, 196, 200, 392 

Dhammabuddha, his Kavisdra, 761 

Dhammakitti, his Culavamsa, 752; his Dáfhà- 
vamsa, 198, 753 

Dhammakitti, his Saddhammasangaha, 199 

Dhammapada, 190-91, 203, 393, 705, 712; trans. 
in European languages of, 782; -afthakathd, 
764, its tran. in Modern Siamese, 764 

Dhammapila, 195, 196; his Paramatthadipani, 
Paramatthamafjüsd, 197 

Dhanaüjaya, his Dagardpaka, 300 

Dhanajfijaya, his Namamdld, 332 

Dhanafijaya Bhanja, 566 

Dhanapüla, 175, 231; his Bhavissayattakaha, 
178; his Pédiya-lacchi-ndma-mald, 182; his 
Tilaka-maftjari, 162, 224, 266 

Dhaneévara, his Surasundaricaria, 162, 176 

Dhanurveda, 363 

Dhanvantari, 352; Cikitsd-satgraha attributed to, 
354; Dhanvantari-nighanju attributed to, 327, 
357; his Cikitsd-tattva-vijRána, 353 

Dharma/Dharma, 36, 38, 45, 56, 59, 60, 72-75, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 111, 
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168, 173, 203, 205, 324, 335, 340, 341, 375, 
379, 390, 391, 394, 395, 413 

Dharmabodhi, his visit to Japan, 744 

Dharmadasa, 176; his Upadesamdld, 159, 174 

Dharma-dharmatá-vibhanga, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Dharmagupta, his ARámáyana-nájaka, 700 

Dharmakirtti, 206, 262, 267, 315, 722, 723, 724, 
725; his Nydyabindu, 207, its Tibetan tran., 
724; Tibetan trans. of his Hetubindu, Sam- 
bandha-poriksd, 723; ‘Tibetan tran. of his 
Pramánavárltika-kárikd, 725; ‘Tibetafi tran. of 
his Pramdna-vintScaya, 724 

Dharmapala, 206; his Vijfiaptimdtratdsiddhi, its 
Chinese tran., 734, its study in Japan, 744 

Dharmaraksa, 716, 730 

Dharmasangiti-Sitra, Tibetan tran. of, 723 

DharmaSarira-Sitra, text in Central Asia. of, 712 

Dharma-Sastra(s), 4, 36, 41, 62, 64, 72, 73, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 8B, 
274, 284, 340, 341, 343 

Dharmaskandha (see Sariputra) 

Dharma-Sütra(s), 30, 31, 35, 36, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
255, 336, 340 

Dharmeswari Devi, 429 

Dharmottara, Tibetan tran. of his Apohapra- 
karana, 724 

Dhátukóya (see Pürna) 

Dhavala, his Harivamsa in Apabhrarmása, 178 

Dhoyi, his Pavana-düta, 227 

Dhundhukanitha, his Rasendra-cintamani, 350 

Dhita-Sttra, Sogdian tran. of, 715 

Dhydna-bindu Upanisad, 374 

Dhydna-Sütra, Sogdian tran. of, 715 

"EQ Jains, 154, 155, 157, 158. 159, 170, 
171 

Digdarfana, first Bengali monthly journal, 
442n.; Marathi periodical, 552 

Dighanakha-Sutta, 204n . 

Digha .Nikàya, 188, 189; commentary on, 197, 
202, 265n.. 386 

Dimbuldgala Mahākāśyapa, his Baldvabodhana, 

Dina Dvijavara, 424 

Dinakrsna Dasa, 566, 567 

Dinnaga, 206, 722; his MNydyapravesa, 207; 
Tibetan tran. of his Hetucakradamaru, 723 

Dipavamsa, 198, 752 

Dirghdgama, 202; Chinese tran. of, 706, 736; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 711 

Dirghanakha-Sütra, manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712; Sogdian tran. of, 715 

Divatia, Narsimharao, his FHrdayavind, Kusuma- 
mald, Smarana Samhita, etc., 484 

Divya Prabandham (Nadldyira Divya Prabandham), 
119,* 126, 609, 611, 621 

Divyávadána, 204, 213, 270, 712, 727 

Dogen, his 'Sho-bo-gen-zo, 748 

Dohákofa(s), 208; of Kanha and Saraha, 181 

Dowerah, Jatindranath, 428 

Drahydyana Grhya-sütra-vrtti, 34 

Drühyáyana Srauta-Sütra, 32 

Draupadi (Krsn8), 55,56, 58, 60, 62, 252 

Dravidian" language(s), 6, 10, 91, 162, 508, 
535, 548, 600, 623, 659, 676, 754 

Drstivdda, 153-54, 169, 170, 172 

Durgá, 69, 131, 132n., 133, 138-39, 581 


Durgadasa Mei his commentary on 
Mugdha-bodha, 319 
Dorgssunha, 511; his Paficatantra (in Kannada), 


Durgasimha, his Vrtti on Kdlantra Vydkaraga, 
317-18, 330, its Tibetan tran., 725 

Durgávara Kayastha, his Giti-Rámáyana, 421 

ed a Dvija, 424 

Durlabharaja, his Sdmudra-tileka, 362 

Durvdsas Purdna, 40 

Dutt, Aru, her (A) Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields, 
Morning Serenade, 461 

Dutt, Govindachunder, 461 

Dutt, Michael Madhusudan, 8, 442, 502; his 
Budo Saliker Gháde Ron, Ekei Ki Bale Sabhyatà, 
Krsnakumdri, Padmdvati, Sarmigthà, 443; his 
Caturdasapadi Kavitávali, Tillottamdsambhava, 
Virdngand, Vrajdngand, 445; his Meghandda- 
vadha, 445, 460, its Hindi tran., 502; his 
(The) Captive Ladte, 460; influence of 
Kalidasa on, 443, of Milton on, 460 

Dutt, Romesh Chandra, 10; his Economic History 
of British India, (A) History of Civilization in 
Ancient India, etc., 462; his Mahdrdastra- 
Jivana-prabháta, Rdjput-jivana-sandhyd, Vanga- 
vijéià, etc., 447; his verse renderings of 
Ramayana and Mahábhárata, 462-63 

Dutt, Toru, her Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan, 461 

Dvaita, 120, 381, 384 

Dvaitadvaita, 120, 381, 384 

Dvátiimsat-puttaliká, Assamese 
Mongolian version of, 727 

Dwivedi, Mahavirprasad, 502, 503, 506 

Dwivedi, Sudhakar, 501 


Ekddasi Mahátam, 581 

Ekajata-kalpa, 135 

Ekajafi Tantra, 135 

Ekdksara-kosa, 139 

Ekàmra Purána, 106 

Ekanatha Svámi, 551; his Bhávártha Rümáyana, 
Ekanáthi Bhágavata, 550 

Ekavira Tantra, 135 

Ekkundi, S. R., 519 

Ekotiarágama, 202, 203 

Elaküci Balasarasvati, 
Pan daviyamu, 630 

Eleatics, 779 

Eliot, T. S., 429, 473, 519 

Emeneau, M. B., 684, 782 

Empedocles, 779 

Epicurus, 779 

Errana (Errapreggada), 625; his trans. of 
Harivamsa, Nysimha Purina, Rámáyana, 627 

Ethiopia, influence of Indian scripts in, 778-79 

Ejjuttogai, 147, 603-4 

Eusebius, 779 

Ezekiel, Nissim, 472 

Ezhuttacchan, 540; his Adhydima Radmdyanam, 
Bhdgavatam, Bháratam, Cintdratnam, Harindma 
Kirttanam, Uttara Rámáyanam, 539 


Fa Hien, 730 
Fa Hsiang (Dharmalaksana) school, 733, 734 
Faiz, 654 


tran. of, 424; 


her Rdghava-Yddava- 
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Fani, 654 

Faruk Masudi, 534 

Fateh Mohammed Sewhani, his biographies of 
Prophet Mohammed and of Abul Fazl 
and Faizi, 595 

Fazal Shah, 584 

Fazli, his Aarbal-katha, 647 

Fikr Tonsvi, 655 

Firaq Gorakhpuri, his Andaze, 655 

Firdausi, his Shahnama, 532, 594 

nee Kannada tran. of his Omar Khayyam, 


Fort William College, 441, 501, 649, 697 
Frere, Bartle (Sir), 589 

Frere, Mary, 685 

Freud, Sigmund, 429, 572 

Furtado, Joseph, 469 


GadAdhara Bhattácüárya, his Naftvada-vydkhya, 
Vyuipatti-vdda, etc., 379 

Gadgil, Gangadhar, 555, 556 

Gadkari, Ram Ganesh, 553, 557 

Gaga Bhatta, his Bhájfa-cintámani, 380 

Gáhá-sattasat (see Hala) 

Ganapati-tdpaniya Upanisad, 142 

Ganapatitattva, 767 

Ganapati Upanisad, 142 

Gandavyüha (-Sütra), 205; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712, in Japan of, 744, in Nepal of, 
697 (see also Avatamsaka-Sitra) 

Gándhàri Prakrit, 393, 704, 705, 706, 717 

Gandhavamsa (see Nandapafifià) 

Gandhi (Gandhiji), Mahatma, 9, 466, 467, 470- 
71, 478; his Atmakathd, 486, 487; his Daksina 
Aphrikdnd Satydgrahano Itihdsa, 486; his 
English journals, 474; Marathi play on the 
Noakhali tour of, 557 

Gandhi, Manuben, 487 

Ganeéía (Ganes$vara/Ganapati), 6, 49, 57n., 69, 
92, 95, 141, 142, 143, 749 

Ganeía Diksita (Bia agence); 373, 374; his 
Yathartha-dipana, 37 

Ganesa Purdna, 143 

Ganesa Samhitd, 143 

Gangadevi, her Mathurd-vijaya (Virakampardya- 
carita), 221, 231, 292 

Gangádhara, his Gandha-sára, 358 

Gangadhara Siri, 377 

Gangaprasad, 529 

Gangcía, 379; his Tativa-cintámani. 378 

Ganguli, Narayan, 457 

Ganjur, 729 

Garnayak, Radhamohan, 573; his Uttardyapa, 575 

Garo, 667, 668 

Garuda Purána, 40, 66, 111, 117, 124, 143, 147, 
149, 347, 358 

Garudopanisad, 108 

Gatphoh, P., 675 i 

Gaudapüda, 134, 137, 774; his Gaudapdda-bhasya, 
372; his Manditkya-kantkd (Gaudapdda-kdrikd), 

3 


Gaüdavaho (sec V&kpatirája) 

Gautama, 84; his Dharma-Sütra, 35, 78; his 
Grhya-Sütra, 35 

Gautama (Aksapada), his Nydya-Sutra, 257, 
377, 378, 774 


Gdyalri, 132, 148; fragment found in Indonesia 
of, 766; of Chidbhavananda, Swami, 621; 
-Rámáyana, 50n.; Tantre, 143 

Genkoji temple, 744 

ta Romanorum, 781 

Ghalib (see Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib‘ 

Ghanáünanda, his AE etc., 498 

Ghanarama Cakravarti, 439 

Ghawwasi, his Tutinama etc., 645 

Gheranda Samhitd, 374 

Ghose, Manmohan, 464 

Ghosh, Aswini Kumar, his Hindu-ramani, Kald- 


pahdda, Kondraka, etc., 573 
Ghosh, Girish Chandra, his Buddhadeva-carita, 
‘and, Prafulla, Sitrajuddaula, Vilcamangala 


Thakur, etc., 444 

Ghulam Rasul, 584 

Ghulam Rasul Nazki, 533 

Gilgamesh, 776 

Gilgit Manuscripts, 708, 723n. 

Girdharbhai, Ranchhoddas, 483 

Giridhara, his Suddhddvaita-mdrtanda, 385 

Gitá (see Bhagavad-Gttà) 

Gitagovinda (see Jayadeva) 

Giütaipali (see Tagore, Rabindranath) 

Gobhila Grhya-Sitra, 34 

Gobhila Srauta-Sütra, 33 

Gobind Punjabi, 596, 598 

Godána (sec Prem Chand) 

Godfrey Manuscript, 708 

Goethe, his prologue to Faust modelled on 
Abhijndna-Sakuntala, 781 

Gogoi, Ganeshchandra, 429 

Gohil, Surasimhji (‘Kalapi’), 485 

Gokak, V. K., 519, 523; his Coleridge's Aesthetics, 
474; his Life's Temple, 472; his Samarasave 
Jivana, 520 

Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 
434, 474, 560 

Gokhale, Vishnu Bhikaji, 553 

ore te Reddi, his Rarganátha Ramdyanam, 

Gonasuru Náüráyanaguru, 632 

Gopàála Bhatta, 114; his Haribhakti-vilasa, 116; 
his Mimdmsd-vidhi-bhisana, 380 

Gopálacarana Dvija, his tran. of Bhdgavata 
Purána (Bk. III), 423, of Sankara Deva’s 
Bhakti-ratndkara, 425 

Gopdla-tdpani Upanisad, 108, 116 

Gopalottara-tdpani Upanisad, 108 

Gopatha Brahmana, 23, 25, 312 

Gopicandrer Gita, Assamese version of, 690 

Gopichand, Tripuraneni, his Asamarthuni 
Jivaydtraà, 638; his Pandita Paramesvara 
Sdstri Vilunáma, 640, 641 

Gord (sce Tagore, Rabindranath) 

Gorakh Natha, 491 

adr Cd (Lal Kavi), his Chatra-prakása, 


Gore, N. G., 558 

Gorkhali (Nepali), 696, 700, 701, 702 

Goroba, 550 

Gosse, Edmund, 461, 466 

Goswami, Hemchandra, 425n., 426n., 427; his 
Phular Caki, 428 

Goswami, Kishorilal, his Rajiya Begam etc., 505 


553; biography of, 
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Goswami, Prafulladatta, 434, 679n., 683n., 690; 
his Asamiyd 7ana-sáhitya, 433 

Goswami, Saratchandra, his Maynd etc., 432 

Goswami,'Trailokyanath, his Mariciká, 432; his 
Sdhitya-dlocand, 433 

Govardhana, 498; his Aryd-sepiasati, 259 

Govindan Nair, Edasseri, 543, 546 

Govinda Singh, Guru, 583, 585; his Candi- 

| caritra, Krsna-kathá, Ráma-kathá, Tirid-carttra, 

Viettra-ndtaka, 499n.; his Candi-di-var, 581 

Greece, influence of Indian literature ing 779-81 

Grantha script, 105, 106n., 754 a 

Grierson, (Sir) G. A., 525, 526, 529, 530, 531n., 
578, 588, 589, 601n. 

Grhya-Sütra(s), 30, 31, 33-95, 36, 51, 148 

eripi Upanisad, 132 

Guhya-jikd, 758 

Gti ahatthadipani, 761 

Gunabhadra, 161, 510 

Gunacandra, 301; his Mahdviracaria (Mahávira- 
carita), 161, 180 

Gunadharácürya, his Kasdya-pahuda, 154, 157 

Gunádhya, 759; his Brhatkathd, 175, 176, 259, 
260, 280, 684, its Tamil adaptation, 608 

Gunaratna, 373, 386 

Gunaságarar, 610 

Gunavira Panditar, his Neminddam etc., 610 

Gundappa, D. V. (‘D. V. G.’), 523; his Belürina 
Silabalikeyaru, — Manku- Timmana-kagga, Sri 
Rdma-pariksanam, Umarana Osage, 518; his 
on Krsna Gokhale, 522; his Parasurdma, 


Gune, Dr P. D., 548, 578, 579 

Gunjikar, R. B., 554 

Gupta, Balmukund, 506 

Gupta, Iswar Chandra, 442, 445, 595 

Gupta, Mahendranath (‘M’), his Sri Sri. Ráma- 
krsna Kathámrta, 449 

Gupta, Maithili Sharan, 8; his Sáketa, Yasodhara, 
etc., 502 

Gupta, Ramnidhi (Nidhu Babu), 440 

Gupta (-Bráhmi) script, 696, 699, 702, 708-10 

Gupta, Siyaram Sharan, his Bápu, Unmukta, etc., 
504; his Nari, 505 

Gupte, Narayan Muralidhar, 553 

Gurbaxani, Hotchand, 595, 599 

Gurjar, V. S., 555 

Gurulugomi, his Amávatura, 755; credited with 
cornposition of Dharma-pradipikdva (Sinhalese 
commentary on Mahüábodhiarhsa), 755 

Gurumukhi script, 579, 580, 581, 589, 702 

Gururája, his Panditarddhya-carita, 100 

Gusi, his Kundubiltka Arilgaki Manuhari, 727 


Hafiz, 777 

Hafiz Barkhurdar, 582-83 

Haima Vyákarana (sec Hemacandra Siri) 

Hajdri-ghosd (see Madhava Deva) 

Hala, 173, 174, 177, 405; his Gdhd-sattasai 
(Gathd-saptasatt), 112, 143, 172-73, 259, 499 

Halakatti, T. G., 528 

Halàyudha, 230; his Abhidhána-ratna-máld, Kari- 


rahasya, 287, 
Halsyudha Bhatta, his Vaisnava-sarvasva, 113 
Halhed, N. B., 436 
Hamid Hasan Qadri, 654 


Harnsadeva, his Mrga-paksi-Sdstra, 357 

Hare samprauiym, of Nimb&rka, 120 

Hamza, 77 

Han der inscription, influence of Kālidāsa on, 

Hanggul script, 741 

Hansdak, Baidyanath, his Bengali tran. of 
Hor-ko-ren Mare Hapram-ko-reak’ Kathé, 672 

Hanümán, 51, 52, 54n., 61, 563 

Haradatta Misra, his Pada-manjari, 315, 316 

Haradatta Sivacarya, Halásya-máhátmya. attribu- 
ted to, 106, its Tamil adaptation, 612; his 
Caturveda-tatparya-sangraha, — Hari-Hara-tára- 
tamya, 97; his Gana-kárika, 97, 98; his Sruti- 
sükti-màálá, 97, 101 

Harappan civilization, 89, 133n. 

Haribhadra, Tibetan tran. of his Abhisamayálaá- 
káráloka, 724 

Haribhadra Süri, 157; his Dharma-saügrahani, 
181 ; his Dhtriakhydna, 162; his Neminahacariu, 
161, 178; his Saddarsana-samuccaya, 99, 386, 
388; his Samardicca-kahd, 162, 179; his 
Upadesapada, 174 

Haribhdskara, his Padyámrta-taran gini, 232 

Haricandra, 161, 162, 262n.; his Dharma- 
farmábhyudaya, 218; his Jivandhara-campü, 224 

Hari Diksita, his Sabda-ratna, 316 

Harigaon inscription, 698 | 

Harihara, 517; his  Basavarájadevara-ragale, 
Nambiyannana-raga]e, Puspa-ragaje, etc., 513 

Haripáladeva, his Sangita-sudhákara, 366 

Harisena, 183; his Dharma-parik;á, 162, 178; his 
Kathd-kosa, 162; his Parydya-muktávali, 329 

Harigepa, 401, 402; his prasasti of Samudiagupta, 
268, 398-99, 695 

Harishchandra, ‘Bharatendu’, 8, 501, 502. 
507; his Andher Nagari,  Bhárata-durdasá, 
Bhárata-janani, Candrávali, Nild Devi, Prema- 
yogini, Sati-pratdpa, 506 

Harisraya, 768 

Hárita, 77n., 84, 351, 352, 353, 354, 714 

Harivamsa, 39, 50n., 110, 111, 113, 133, 176, 
178, 699, 758; Assamese tran. of, 424; 
Bengali version of, 441; Old Javanese 
recension of, 769; Persian tran. of, 774; 
Purána, by Jaina authors, 160, 177 

Harivara Vipra, his Lava-Kusar Yuddha, Vabru- 
vdhanar Yuddha, 420 

Harivarman, his Satyasiddhi, 774 

Hari-vijaya (see Sridhara); a Javanese work, 
769 


Harsacarita (see Bana) 

Harsavardhana (Harsa/Sriharsa), 95, 149, 250, 
286, 398, 402; his Nagdnanda, 241, 250, 251, 
its Tibetan tran., 722, 725; his Priyadarfikà, 
Ratnàvali, 95, 241, 250, 251 

Harun Alrashid, 775 

Hasan Shawgi, his Fathnama Nizam Shah, 646 

Hasham, 584 

Hasrat, 654 

Hasrat Mohani, 652 

Hastings, Warren, 87 

Hatha-yoga, 374, 491 

Hajha-yoga-pradipikd, 374 

H&thigumpha inscription, 167, 393-94 

Hatthavanagalla-viháravathsa, 198 
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Hawinsa temple, blocks of Buddhist texts in, 742 
Beye Ansari, 654; his Lahoo-ke Phul etc., 
55 


Hazarika, Atulchandra, 429, 430, 431n.; his 
Chatrapati Sivdji, Narakdsura, ctc., 430; his 
PdAcaqjanya, 429; his Tikendrajit, 431n. 

Hazarika, Dutiram, 425 

Helárája, 220, 314, 323n.; his Parthivavali, 288 

Helavanakatte Giriyamma, 51 

Hemacandra Süri, 5, 160, 177, 231, 299, 327; 
his Abhidhdna-cintamant, | Anekártha-sangraha, 
326, 332; his Chando'nusdsana, 183, 309-10; 
his JDeji-náma-málà, 182; his  Dvyájraya- 
kávya (Kumárapála-carita), 180, 219, 289-90; 
his Kdvydnusdsana, 301; his Maladhdrigaccha, 
174; his Siddha-Hemacandra (Haima Vyáka- 
rana), 319; his Trisasti-Saldkd-purusa-carita, 
161, 218; his Upadesamdla, 174; his Yoga- 
Jástra, 159 

Hemádri, his Caturvarga-cintdmant, 42, 87; his 
Vrata-khanda, 147 

Hema Sarasvati, his Hara-Gauri-samudda, Prah- 
láda-caritra, 420 

Hembrom, Durgacharan, 673 

Hembrom, Rupnarayan, 673 

Hem influence of Indian philosophy on, 
77 


Hevajra Tantra, Tibetan tran, of, 724 

Hikayat Amir Hamzah, 765 

Hikayat Iskandar Dhw'l- Karnain, 765 

Hikayat Merang Mahdvamsa, 765 

Hikayat Perang, 765 

Hikayat Rájarája Pasai, 765 

Hikayat Seri Radma, 765 

Hinayána, 185, 391, 710, 731, 759 

Hindu(s), 9, 59, 64, 67, 70, 73, 85, 86, 110, 
118, 140, 141, 143, 158, 379, 388, 594, 
668, 671, 675; deities figuring in Japanesc 
pantheon, 749, 750 

Hinduism, 37, 38, 39, 42, 67, 127, 442, 588, 594, 
608, 617, 675, 684 

Hippocratic collection, 780 

Hiranandani, Popati, 598 

Hiranyagarbha, 66, 144 

Hiranyagarbha-sükta, 16 

Hiranyakesi Dharma-Sütra, 78 

Hiranyaketi Grhya-Sütra, 144 

Hiriyanna, M., 470 

Hislop, Rev. S., 684 

Hitopadeía (see Narayana); Assamese version of, 
424; English tran. of, 781; influence on 
Central Asian inscriptions of, 416; Nepali 
tran. of, 701; Newari tran. of, 700; stories 
in Burma of, 763; text in Nepal of, 698; 
works in Ceylon and Java based on, 755, 
770 


Hiuen Tsang, 151, 203, 285, 286, 312, 420, 562, 
706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 730, 731, 732, 738, 
744 


Hobogirin, 208, 748n. 

Hodgson, Brian Houghton, 697 

Hokke sect, 748 

Honaji Ba]à, 552 

Honnamma, her Hadibadeya-dharma, 516 

Horyuji monastery, ancient Sanskrit manuscripts 
in, and construction of, 744 


Hotan, hit Immyo-Zuigenki, 744 | 
otan, mmyo-<uigenks, 

M ing, 738 

Hubb Khotun (Habba Khotun), 527-28 

Hugo, Victor, 461 

Hultzsch, E., 508, 778 

Humayun Kabir, 456, 469, 470 

Hundraj ‘Dukhayal’, his Sagita Phul, 593 

mE ae temple, Buddhist scripturcs in, 


redo, RR 

angga, Buddhist influcnce ou, 742 
Hyde bax Jatoi, 592 

Hunjong, king, 741 


Ibn Ibrahim Alfazari, 775, 776 

Ibn-i-Jabahir Albattani, 776 

Ibn Khuradadba, 774 

Ibn Nishati, his Phul-ban, 645 

Ibrahim Zauq, 649, 650 

Ibsen, his influence on Malayalam drama, 545; 
Manipuri trans. of his plays, 666, 667; 
Sindhi tran. of his Pillars of Society, 597 

I-chang, 741 

I-ching, 734 

I-hsing, 738 

Ijampüranar, his commentary on Tolkdppiyam, 


61 

Ilaüko Adika], his Silappadikdram, 147, 365, 535, 
606n., 607, 608, 611, 614, 619 

Iliad, 54, 62 

Imam Bakhsh, 584 

Imam Ghazali, his A'imayi-i-Sadat, its Punjabi 
tran., 583, Sindhi tran., 594 

Imtaz Ali Taj, his Anarkali, 553 

Inamdar, V. M. (‘Triveni’), 519, 520 

Indira Devi, 451 

Indo-Aryan(s), 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 89, 435 

Indra, 14n., 18, 29, 30, 38, 44, 68, 107, 131, 137, 
144, 146n., 395, 749, 769 

Inradevi, queen, 412, 757 

Indra-vijaya, 769 

Indukara, his Nighanju, 357 

Insha, his Rani Ketaki-ki Kahani, 648 

Iqbal, 458, 650, 651-52; his Insan-al-Kamil, 652 

Iraiyanür, his Jraiyanar Ahapporu] (Kajaviyal), 
610, Nakkirar's commentary on it, 611, 614 

HUN Sa ea his Nandartha-ratna-mdla, 
3 


Isa (fíavásya) Upanisad, 22, 28, 90; Sankara's 
Porn DAI on, 382; Santali tran. of, 673 

Islam(ic), 524, 613, 642, 643 

Ismail Muruthi, 651 

Ismail Ursani, his Bad Nasib Thari, 597 

Ismat Chugtai, his Jarem, 654 

lívara Disa, his Caitanya Bhágavata, 566 

Ifvara-Gitd, 41 

Ievarakrna, 374; his Sdmkhya-karikd, 372, 373, 


Isvara Samhitd, 109n. 

Itivuttaka, 186n., 190, 191, 197 

I-tsing, 314, 354, 730 

Ivolginsky monastery, 729 

Iyengar, Masti Venkatesa (‘Srinivasa’), his 
Cennabasava Nayoka, Cikavira Rajendra, 520 
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Jafar Zatal, 646 

Jagadekamalla, his Saügita-cüdámant, 366 

Jagaddhara, his Kusumdfjali, 230; his Sangita- 
sarvasva, 366 

Jagadisía Tarkalankara, his Dravya-stAti, 375; his 
Ayayüdaría, Sabda-sakti-prakasika, 379 

J agajjyotirmalla, his JHafa-Gauri-vivàha, 699; 
is Nāgara-sarvasva-fikā, $64, 700; his Sarigita- 
orc 366, 700; his Sargita-sdra-sangraha, 

Jagannátha, 67, 561, 564n.; cult, 563 = 

Jagannátha, his Bhaámini-vilàsa, 229; his Praudha- 
manoramükuca-mardini, | 316; his Rasa- 
gangadhara, 302 

Jagannátha Dasa, 564, 565 

Jagannátha Pandita, his Ampta-lahari, Gangá- 
lahari, Karund-lahari, Laksmi-lahari, Sudha- 
lahari, 47 

Jagannatha Tarkapaticanana, his Viveddarnava- 
setu, 87 

Jagatprakasamalla, his Prabhdvati-harana, 699 

Jahangir, emperor, 221, 528 

Jaigisavya, 9 

Jaimini, his Mimdmsd-Sitra (Jaimini-Siba), 257, 
371, 379, 380, 386, 774 

Jaiminiya  Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Jaiminiya Mahabharata, Oriya tran. of, 563; 
source of some early Assamese works, 420 

Jaiminiya Samhita, 34-35 

Jaina, 5, 111, 158, 160, 163, 169, 175, 361, 371, 
387, 388, 393, 394; Agama, 155, 168; 
Ardha-Magadhi, 202; authors, 174; canon, 
156, 165, 168; Church, 171; community, 
161; cosmology, 159, 169; dialectics, 159; 
dogma, 181; dogmatics, 174, 181; episterno- 
logy, 169, 181; ideology, 179; Máharastri, 
156, 179, 180; monks, 171, 394, 610 

Jainendra Vyákarana (see PàjyapAda Devanandin) 

Jainism, 6, 37, 109n., 118, 152, 158, 160, 168, 


178, 608; dogmatical topics of, 181; 
patronage to, 174; principles of, 177 
Jambudvipa-prajfiapti, 155, 159 
Jami, 591; Sanskrit rendering of his Yusuf- 


Zulaikha (Kathà-kautuka), 227, 527n. 

Janabai, 550 

Janaka, 94, 564n. 

Janakinatha Bhattácárya, his Nydya-siddhdutla- 
mahijari, 379 

Janakiraman, T., his Mohamul etc., 618, 619 

Janam-sakhis, 579, 582, 583 

Janardana Svàmi, 550 

Janna, 511; his Anantandtha Purána, Ya$odhara- 
carite, 513 

Jan Nisar Akhtar, 655 

Japan, 205, 740, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 750; Buddhism in, 743; influence 
of Bodhisena in, 746; study of Sanskrit 
Buddhist scriptures in, 743-45 

Japji (see Nanak, Guru) 

Fataka(s), 192, 193, 204, 213, 259n., 273, 278, 
279; Arabic tran. of, 777; influence on 
Christian gospels and parables of, 780, 
influence on Japanese literature of, 747; 
influence on Malaysian folk-tales of, 765; 
Javanese stories with their parallels in, 
770; Mongolian version of, 727; stories in 
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Burmese and their influence, 760, 762; ‘Vhai- 
plays based on, 764; trans. in various 
European languages of, 782 

Jatakamdla (see Arya Siva) 

Jata Simbhanandin, his Varánga-carita, 218 

Java, 5, 407, 415, 765-71 

Jayabhaya, king, 769 

Jayadatta Suri, his Asva-vaidyaka, 357 

Jayadeva, 406, 440, 498, 540, 566; his Candrd- 
loka, 301; his Gitagovinda, 48, 113, 437, 
699, its Assamese versions, 423, 424, its 
Manipuri tran., 665, its Oriya version, 
oon its text in Nepal, 698; his Rati-maijari, 

Jayadeva Misra, 376; his Manyáloka, 379 

J'ayadhavala, 157, 161, 181 

Jayadratha Yamala, 140 

Jayakantan, his Inippum Apu etc., 619; his 
Oru .Nalikai Nàjakam Párkkira], Sila Neran- 
ka]il Sila Manitarka[, 618 

Jayakhya Samhita, 44, 45, 110 

Jayamati Kuvárir Gita, 690 

Jay&nanda, his Cattanya-mangala, 114 

Jayankondan, his Kalingattup-parani, 610 

Jayanta Bhatta, his Nyaya-kaliká, 378; his Nydya- 
maiyjari, 270, 378, 386 

Jayarama Nyàáyapaficanana, his Nydya-siddhuinta- 
mala, 378 

Jayaranamalla, his Paándava-vijaya-náJaka, 700 

Jayarasi Bhatta, his Tattvopaplava-sithha, 397 

Jayasena, his JVrtya-ratnavali, 368 

Jayasenapati (Jayana), his Sangila-ratnavali, 366 

Jayasi (see Malik Mohammed Jayasi) 

Jayasimha Siri, 289; his Hammira-mada-mardana, 
291; his Nydya-sdra-tikd, 378 

JUR Siri 1], his Aumdrapála-bhipála-carita, 
290 


Jayata, his Mahirávana-vadha-nátaka, 700 

Jayatirtha, his Nydye-dipikd, 127; hi Nyaya- 
sudhd-paiyika, Prameya-dipikd, T attva-prakasiká, 
127, 384 

Jayavallabha, 174; his Vajjálaggá, 159, 173 

Jetari, Tibetan tran. of his Bodhicittotp.ida-sama- 
danavid, 724 

Jethanand, his Nala-Damayanti, 596 

Jethmal Parsram, 599; his Chamra-posh, lürav 
Joti, 596; his Sacal Sarmast, 595 

Jhabvala, Ruth Prawar, 471; her Edmond in 
India, (A) Stranger Climate, etc., 472 

Jigar, 654 

Jigong, 741 

Jimütavahana, 237, 239, 241, 344; his Daya- 
bhága, 86, 87; his Aala-viveka, Vyavahdra- 
málrka, 86 

Jinabhadra Ksamasramana, 157, 172; his jita- 
kalpa, 155 

Jinadása Mahattara, his JVandi-cürni, 172 

Jinasena, 157, 172, 264n., his Hartvamséa Purana, 
160; his Mahāīpuräņa, Párfvábhyudaya-kávya, 


Jinendrabuddhi, his Kasikd-vivarana-paftjikd, 315 

Jitáàmitramalla, his Bhdrata-ndfakam, 699; his 
Gopicandra-nájakam, 700 

Jitendra, king, 766 

Jiun (Onkwo), his Juzen-hogo, 745 

Jiva Gosvamin, 29, 53n., 114, 302; his Bha@gavata- 
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sandarbha (Safsandarbha), 115, 385; his 
Durgama-satigamani, Gopdla-biruddvali, Gopála- 
campi, Harindmdmyta-yydkarana, | . Mádhava- 
mahotsava, Sankalpa-kalpadruma, 116; his 
Locana-rocani, 116, 302; his Krama-sandarbha, 
Sarva-sarwádini, 115; Krsnárcana-dipikà 
attributed to, 116 

Jivaka-cintdmant (see Tiruttakka Devar) 

Jiva-bustaka, (Saka-) Khotanese tran. of, 715 

Jfiàna, 43, 44, 91, 93, 102, 104, 192 

Jana Dasa, 440 

Jidna-prasthána (see K&ty&yaniputra) 

Jidnàárnava Tantra, 45, 139 

Jüdánasambandhar, 102, 608 

Jüidnasiddhi, 208 

Jfiánasrimitra, Tibetan tran. of his Karyakdrana- 
bhavandsiddhi, 724 

Jihanesvara (Jfiànadeva), 7, 117-18, 549; his 
Amrtünubhava, 550; his — Bhávártha-dipikà 
(Fitdnesvari), 550, 551; his influence on 
een Mehta, 479n., on Ekanitha, 

Jiátrdharmakathà, 152, 169 

Jogan, his Shittan-sanmitsu, 745 

Jog» Nana, 557 

John of Damascus, his Barlaam and Josaphat, 780 

Joindu, his Paramappapayásu, Yogasára, 181 

Jonaki, 427, 428 

Jonaraja, 220, 289; his Dvitiyá Rajatar angini, 288 

Joshi, Gaurishankar Govardhanram ('Dhüma- 
ketu’), 488 

Joshi, Umashankar, 485, 486, 488 

Uere sae Malhar, his Ragini, Sufilecà Deva, 
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Jote, 594n. 

Joyce, James, his Ulysses, 472 

Ju, Lakshman, his Nala-Damayanti, 531 

Junagarh rock inscription, 397-98, 401 

Jung, Carl Gustave, 429 


Kabir, 117, 491, 492, 526, 580; his Bijaka, 493; 
influence on Sindhi literature of, 592; 
songs in Adi Grantha of, 494 

Kaccayana, 318, 761 ; his i iting e 201 

Kacciyappa Sivacaryar, his Kanda Puránam, 147, 
611-12; his Tanikaip Purdnam, 612 

Kachari, 667 

Kachhi, 588 

Kadambari (sec Bana) 

Kadamkali (sec Bezbarua, Lakshminath) 

Kadphises II, 778 

Kaetaesa temple, 742 

Kah4nu Dasa, his Rdma-:asángta-sindhu, 566 

Kaifi Azmi, 654 

Kaikeyi Apabhrarmáa, 579 

Kailasam, T. P., 470, 473, 521 

Káinarol, 663 

Kaiyata, his Pradipa, 314 

K'ai-yuan-chan-ching, 737 

Kadkacandesvari-mata Tantra, 350 

us Banikanta, bis Purani Asamiya Sdhitya, 
43 


Kakavins J avanese poems in Sanskrit metres), 
766, /68-69 


Kakuda KA&tySyana, 387 
Kalacakra-gagita, Tibetan tran. of, 725 


Kalacakra Tantra, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Kálacakrayána, 207, 208, 735 

Ká]ameghappulavar, his Tiruvdnatkkd-uld, 611 

Kàlàmukhas, 97, 625n. 

Kalanos, 779 

Kalüpacandra, his Rddhd-carita, 423 

Kalelkar, Kaka, 487 

Kalelkar, N. G., 559 

Kalhana, 283, 287, 314, 318; his Ardhandrisvara- 
stotra, 47, 95; his Réjotarahgini, 147, 216, 220, 
288, 524, 526n., 527n. 

Kāli (Kalikà), 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 


137, 138 

Kālidāsa, 6, 95, 125, 167, 172, 179, 192, 212, 
217, 251, 263, 295, 401, 403, 409, 419n., 
443, 486, 523, 535, 538, 571, 722, 759; 
contrasted with Bhavabhüti, 247-48; his 
Abhijfiána-Sakuntala (Sakuntala), 5, 94n., 
233, 234, 237-38, 243, 244-45, 363, 754, 
its tran. in English and German, 781-82, 
in Hindi, 501, in Kannada, 517, in Mala- 
yalam, 542, in Sindhi, 594, in Tamil, 
619, in Pe 628, 636; his Kumara- 
sambhava, 46, 94, 134, 146, 214, 215, 368, 
411, 768; his Málavtkágnimitra, 213, 242; his 
Meyhadita, 5, 94n., 146, 161, 213, 214, 216, 
227, 228, 265n., 352, 357, 362, 400, 538, 
754, 756, its tran. in Sindhi, 593, in Tibctan, 
722, 725; his Raghuvamsa, 5, 46, 94n., 112, 
134, 214, 215, 216, 356, 361, 362, 368, 399, 
410, 411, 609, 754, 768; his Rtusarhhára, 214, 

27, 400, its tran. in English, 781; his 

Vikramorvasiya, 147n., 166, 177, 243, 727, 
its tran. in Malayalam, 542; Manipur 
trans. of some works of, 666 

Kalika Purápna, 133, 347, 4!9n. 

Kali-kula-kramércana, 135 

Kalinga, 167, 185, 198, 391, 393, 394, 561, 
562n., 610, 725 

Kálingaráya Sürya, his Suktiratnahdra, 232 

Kalita, Dandinath, his Agni-pariksá, 430; his 
Bahurüpi, 429; his Candranátha Sarma, 434; 
his Gana-viplava etc., 431 

Kali Tantra, 135 

Kalittogai, 603, 604 

Kali-vildsa Tantra, 135, 138 

Kali Yámala, 135 

Kalladanar, his Kalládam, 610 

Kallata, 99; his vrtti on Spanda-Sütra, 98 

Kalmyk(s), 728, 729 

Kalotiara, 135 

Kalpand-manditika (see Kumaralata) 

Kalpa-Sütra, 155, 156, 157 

Kalpa-Sütra(s), of Vedic literature, 30, 31, 34, 
76, 77n., 80, 255, 256 

Kalpávatamsikd, 155 

Kalyánamalladeva, his Ananga-ranga, 364 

Kalyanamitra, Tibetan tran. of his Vinaya- 
prasna-káriká, 723 

Kalyanasundaram, Tiru. Vi. (‘Tiru. Vi. Ka.’), 
622, 622n.; his Manita Vázhkkaiyum Gándhi 
Adikalum, Murugan  Allatu Azhagu, Pennin 
Perumai, Tamizhccolai, Ujjoli, 620; his 
on Vetfal, 615; his Vazhkkaik-kurippukkaj, 
621 

Kalyani inscription, 762 
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Kalyaniya, his 7elakatahagaátha, 200, 753 

Kámadhenu, of Gopendra Tripurahara (Tippa 
Bhipala), 262n., 297; of Vopadeva, 320; 
of Subhüticandra, 330 (see Amarakosa) 

Kámakalá-vilása, 45, 137 

Kamaldkdnta (sec Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra) 

Kamalákara Bhatta, his Nirpaya-sindhu, 87 

Kamalaíila, 386; Tibetan tran. of his Madhya- 
makdlankéra commentary, 724; Tibetan 
tran. of his Saptasatikd commentary, 723 

Kamandaka, 343; his Nitisdra (Kamanddkiya or 
Kámandakiya Nitisdra), 226, 277, 342, 343, 
344, 767 

Kdmandaka Rayaniti, 767 

Kámandakt, 201 

Kdma-raina, of Nityanatha, 364 

Kamaripa, 402, 419, 420 

Kámasütra (sec Vatsyayana) 

Kdmdyani (see Prasad, Jayashankar) 

Kamban, contemporaries of, 610; his Kamba 
Rámáyanam  (Rámakátai), 473n., 609-10, 
610n.; his period, 609n.; his style, 609-10 

KameSvara Kavi, his Dhenumáhátmyamu, 632 

Kámesvari Tantra, 135 

Kamika Agama, 42, 42n., 43, 91, 147 

Kamo-no Chomei, 749 

Karhsàri Kayastha, 423 

Karnsanàráyana, king, 701 

Kanada, 374, 374n., 375n., 758; his Vaisesika- 
Sütra, 374, 375 

Kanada, his Nádi-viiana, 355 

Kanakadása, 515; his Hari-bhakti-sára, Mohana- 
tarangini, 127 

Kanakàmara, his Karakandacariu, 162, 178 

Kanakasubburatnam (‘Bharatidasan’), his Azha- 
kin Sirippu, IjaiMar Hakkiyam, Irunda Vidu, 
Isatyamutu, Kudumba-vi]akku, Kurificittijfu, Pán- 
diyan Parisu, Puralcik-kavi, Saficivi Parvatattin 
Cáral, Tamizh-iyakkam, 615-16; his Gera- 
lándavam, Patitta Penka], Pisirándaiyár, 619; 
his conception of ideal home and maxims 
for the young, 615-16; his love for Nature, 
615; his successors, 616 

Kaiicipuram (Káüjivaram or Kafici), 44, 124, 
200, 625n., 760 

Kanda literature in Old Javanese, 766, 768 

Kanduküru Rudra Kavi, his Nirajikusopakhyd- 
namu, 630; his Sugriva-vijayamu, 631 

Kanekar, Anant, 556, 558; his Candrat, 553 

Kaniska (I), king, 234, 405, 712, 713, 716, 778 

Kanjur, 208, 721n., 729 

Kankanti Raparaju, 633 

Kan-khoud, 423 

‘Kannadasan’, his Mdnkani, 616 

Kannan-paitu (scc Bharati, Subrahmanya) 

Kannappar, 102 

Kanva Brhaddranyaka Upanisad, 29 

aera YO of Satapatha Brahmana, 21, 22, 24, 


2 

Kápálika(s), 90, 95, 97, 134, 625 

Kapila, 260, 758; Sdmkhpa-Sitra attributed to, 
372, 373 

Kapila Purdna, 40 

Kapilar, his poems in Kalittogai, 604; his Kurin- 
cippattu, 604, G05 

Karaka, D. F., 469, 470 


Karaka-sangraha, 768 

Kärana Agama, 43, 91, 147 

Káranda-vyüha, Tibetan tran. of, 720 

Karbala, 648 

Karittundu (see Varadarajan, M.) 

Karma, 41, 68, 91, 92, 125, 153, 157, 158, 172, 
181, 191, 204, 285 

Karmastava, 158 

Karmavácand, manuscript in Central Asia of, 


Karma-vibhdgaya, 755 

Karmavibhanga, Kuchean tran. of, 715 

Karmavipdka, 158 

Karnad, Girish, his Yayatt, 522 

Karpüramafijari (scc RAjasekhara) 

Kartabhajas, 437 

Kárttikeya  (Kumàra/Muruga/Skauda/Subrah- 
manya), 92, 93, 137, 141, 144, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 317, 352, 359 

Karve, D. K., 559 

Karve, Iravati, 558, 559 

Kasaya-prabhyta, 170, 171 

Kashgarh, 704, 708, 710 

Kashmir, 17, 43, 44, 47, 95, 136, 180, 280, 280, 
287, 288, 289, 703, 710 

Kasikd (-urtti), of Jayaditya and Vamana, 315, 
412, 759, 762; of Sucarita Mira, 380; 
-vivarana-paüjika, of Jinendrabuddhi, 315 

Kásinátha, his Ankar Ana, 426 

Kasirama Dasa, Pandava-vijaya ascribed to, 439 

Ká$miraka Sadananda Yati, his Advaita-brahma- 
siddhi, 383, 386, 388 

Kassapa, his Andgatavamsa, 200 

Kàásyapa Mátanga, 730 

Kasyapa Samhita, 44, 146, 353-54, 369, 740 

Kadsyapa-silpa-sdstra, 369 

Katantra (Kaumára/Kalápaka) school, 317-18, 
714, 762 

Katantra Vydkarana (see Sarvavarman); inanu- 
script in Central Asia of, 711; Pali tran. of, 
761; Tibetan tran. of, 722; ~-vtti (see 
Durgásimha) 

Kathd-guru-carita, 426 

Káthaka Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Kathaka Samhitd, 21 

Kathaka Srauta-Süira, 32 

Kathásarit-sagara (see Somadeva) 

Katha (Kajhaka) Upanisad, 28, 107, 382, 386 

Kathdavatthu, 194 

Katiya (Páraskaral Vájasaneya) Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Kátyáyana, 84; his Kátyayana-Smrti-sároddhára, 85 

Kàtyáyana (Vararuci), 182, 314, 318, 341; 
his Kanfhábharana (Váraruca-kàuya), 211; his 
varttikas on Astádhyayi, 313 

Katydyana Sraula-Sütra, 32 

Kátyayaniputra, his 7fdna-prasthdna, 203, its 
Chinese tran., 733 

Kaul, Iswar, 530 

Kaul, Jialal, 534 

Kaul, Nandalal, his Prahldda Bhagat, Ramun Raj, 
etc., 533 

Kaumára Samhita, 146 

Kaundabhatta, 317; his Vaiyakarana-bhüsana, 316 

Kaundinya, his Paftcártha-bhasya, 98 

Kaufika-Sutra, 33, 35 

Kausitaka Grhya-Siitra, 33 
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Kausitaki (Sánkhayana) Bráhmaga, 23, 24, 29, 90 

Kausitaki Upanisad, 26, 29 

Kauthuma Grhya-Süitra, 35 

Kautilya A E a/Visnugupta), 6, 146, 251, 
261, 284, 700; his Arthajdsira, 37, 55n., 
64, 294, 336-40, 341, 342, 343, 346, 349, 
372, 386, 695, its Malayalam adaptation, 
541; Tibetan tran. of the Niti text as- 
cribed to, 722 

Kavicandra Dvija, 423 

Kaviraja, his Rághava-pándaviya, 219 

Kavirdjamárga, 

Kaviraja Süryavipra, his Siyal-gosdi, 424 

Kaviraja Yau, his Sdmkhya-iattva-pradipa, 373 

Kaviraj, Gangadhar, 355; his Jalpa-kalpataru, 
353; his JVádi-pariksá, 356 

Kavyddarsa (see Dandin) 

Kávyádlankára (sec Bhamaha) 

Kdvya-mimdrisd (see Rijasekhara) 

K en Hen of Hemacandra, of Vagbhafa II, 

l 


Kazi Kazan, 591 

Kazi Nazrul Islam, his Agnivind, sei e 
Püver lldoyá, etc., 455; Sindhi trans. of his 
poems, 593 

Keats, 460 

Kedàra Bhatia, his Vrtta-ratuákara, 183, 754 

Kelkar, N. C., 557, 558 

Kemmu, Motilal, 534 

Kempis, Thomas A, Sindhi tran. of his (The) 
Imitation of Christ, 595 

Kena Upanisad, 28, 131, 382 

Kesava, his Kalpadrukosa, 334 

Kesava, 178; his Ndndrtharnava-sanksepa, 332 

Keíava Bhatta, his JVyàya-candrikà, 377; his 
Samkhya-tativa-pradipika, 373 

Keéava (Kasmiri) Bhatta, his Tattva-prakásiká, 
E his — Vedánta-kaustubha-prabhá, 126, 

Kesavadasa, 498, 499; his Kavi-priya, Rasika- 
priyd, 498; his Rdma-candrikd, 495 

Kesavadàsa, his Siddhánta-Sütra, 549 

Kesava Dev, P., 544 

Kesava Misra, his Alankára-sekhara, 302 

Keíava Miára, his Tarka-bhà;a, 378 

Keéiraja, 511, 513; his Sabda-mapi-darpana, 514 

Ketakadasa, his Manasá-mangala, 438 

Khabardar, Ardesbir Faramji, 485; his bio- 
graphy of Behramji M. Malabari, 487; his 
Küáyya-1asikd, Prakdsikd, etc., 485n. 

Khadilkar, K. P., his Aicaka-vadha, 557 

Khádira Grhya-Sütra, 34 i 

Khagendra-mani-darpana, of Mangaraja I, 514 

Khalid, 775 

Khalifa Gul Mohammed (‘Gul’), 592, 593 

Khambá- T hoibi Seireg, 663, 666 

Khandadeva, his Bhátta-dipikà, Bhdtta-kaustubha, 
Bhafia-rahasya, 380 : 

Kbandekar, Vishnu (V.) Sakharam (S.), 556, 
558, 560; his Kraufica-vadha, Ulkà, Yayati, 
555; Tamil trans. of his novels, 618 

Khanolkar, C. T., 556, 557 

Kháravela, king, 164, 167, 393, 394, 561 

Khare, Vasudeo Sastri, 557 

Khari-boli, 489, 491, 500, 501, 502 


Kaujitaki m dragaka, 26, 30 


Kharogthi script, 391, 393, 704, 705, 706, 709, 
17; inscriptions in, 416, 704, 706, 714, 778 

Khasi, 671; literature, 674-76 

Khusru Anushirwan, 775, 777 

Khema, his KAhema-pakarapa, 752 

Kher, B. D., 555, 559 

arr ies Dharam-puthi (see Tudu, Ramdas 

ajhi 

Khialdas ‘Fani’, 593 

Khilnani, Kauromal Chandanmal, his Pako 
Paha and other works, 594 

Khotan, 393, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 
712, 716, 717 

Khri-sron-lde-btsan, king, 723 

Khristopanisad, 27 

Khuddaka Nikdya, 188, 189, 197, 203, 278 

Khuddakapatha, 190, 204n. 

Khuddakasikkha, 200 

Khumán-rdso, 490 

Kidungs (Javanese ballads), 766, 770 

Kim Manchung, 743 

Kim Si Sup, his Kumo Sinhwa, 742 

Kirana Agama, 43, 91 

Kiranàvali (sce Udayana); -bhaskara, of Pad- 
manábha Misra, 376; -prakáfa, of Vardha- 
mdnopadhyaya, 375, 376 

hirdtarjuniya (sce Bhiaravi) 

Kirloskar, Balwant Pandurang, his Ráma-ràájya- 
viyoga, Saubhadra, etc., 556-57 

Kirtana-ghojà (see Sankara Deva) 

Kishinchand (‘Bewas’), 599; his Ganga Jun 
Lahrun, Samundi Sipun, Shirin Shair, 593 

Kishnani, Dewandas (‘Azad’), 593 

Kitab Bilawhar wa Yudasaf, 774 

Kitabul Hind (see Alberuni) 

Knowles, J. H. (Rev.), 685, 688 

Kobo (Kukai), his  Bonji-shittanjimo-narabi-ni- 
shaku-gi, 746 

Kofukuji temple, 744 

Koguryo, 740 

Kohala, 296, 365; his 7áládhyáya, 367 

Kojiki, 745 

Kokanada-Süira, manuscript in Central Asia of, 
712 

Komyo, empress, 745 

Koneti Diksita Candra, his Vijayardghava-kalyda- 
namu, 631 

Konjaku-manogatari, 747 

'Konkuvc]ir', his Perunkathai, 608 

Korea, 743; Buddhism in, 740-41; publication 
of Buddhist scriptures in, 741-42 

Kosambi, Dharmanand, 559 

Kottárakkara Tampurdan, his Rámanátjam, 540 

Kottayattu Tampuran, his Adlakeya-vaddham, 
Kalyána-saugandhikam, etc., 540 

Kovur, E. M., 544, 545 

Kramadisvara, his, Sariksipta-sára ( Jaumára), 319 

Kripalini, Acharya, 475 

Krishnamurthi, R. (‘Kalki’), 620; his Alatyosai, 
617, 618; his Párttipban Kanavu etc., 617 

Hun Pillai, Changampuzha, his Ramanan, 

Krishna Pillai, N., his Bhagna-bhavenam, Kanyaka, 
546 


Krishna Sastri, Devulapalli, 640; his Krsna- 
paksam, 637 
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Krishna Ms S., his Kuladipakaru, Paficavaji, 
etc., | 

Krsna-caritra (see Chatterjee, Bankim Chandra) 

Krsnadàása, 496 

Kysnadisa Kaviraja, his Caifanya-caritámrta, 114, 
441, its Manipuri tran., 666 

Krsnadasa Sáürvabhauma, his KAjáta-didhiti- 
prasárini, dcc rir 379 

Krgnadevaraya, 367, 630, 632; his Amukia- 
mályada, 629 

Krsnüdhvari, his Naisadha-parijatiyamu, 631. 

Krsna-gatha, 128, 536, 539 

Krsipardsara, 363 

Krsna 4, 6, 7, 38, 39, 44, 46, 47, 48, 57, 58, 
59, 62n., 68, 69, 70, 92, 94, 95, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 118, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 122, 
125, 126, 128, 129, 133, 143, 160, 168, 181, 
267, 401, 405, 422, 423, 433, 437, 438, 440, 
445, 479, 482, 492, 494, 495, 496, 498, 
499, 531, 539, 549, 550n., 563, 565, 567, 
568, 609, 615, 631, 664, 666, 683, 769 

Krgnalilááuka Muni, his Puru;akára, 317, 319; 
Siricirhdhakavvam, 181 

Krsnamácárya, his Sirhagiri Narahari Vacana- 
mulu, 627 

Krsna Misra, his Prabodha-candrodaya, 150, 252, 
386, Assamese work based on it, 424, its 
Telugu version, 628 

Krsnànanda, his Sahrdayánanda, 218 

Krsnántaka, 769 

Krspnaráma Dasa, his Kalika-mangala etc., 439 

Krsna Yajur-Veda, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 

Krsna Yajvan, his Mimármsá-paribhaga, 380 

Kysnopanisad, 108 

Krttivasa, his Sri Rama-pdfcali, 438, its adaptation 
in Manipuri, 664 

Ksemakarna, his Aaga-màla, 366 

Ksemananda, his Sémkhya-tattva-vivecana, 373 

Ksemaraja, his  JVetra-uddyota, Para-pravestkd, 
Pratyabhijfia-hrdaya, | Siva-sütra-vptti, Spanda- 
nirnaya, Spanda-sandoha, Stava-cintamant-fikd, 
7 attva-sandoha, Utpala-stotravali-jikd, Vijdna- 
bhairava-uddyota, 99; his Siva-sütra-vimar£ini, 
Svacchanda-uddyota, 98, 99 

Ksemendra, 299; his Aucitya-vicára-carcá, Kavi- 
kanthdbharana, 300; his Avaddna-kalpalata, 
204, 727 ; his Brhat-kathd-mafjari, 260, 280; his 
Carucarya, Caturvarga-sangraha, Darpadalana, 
DeSopadesa, Kalá-vilàsa, JNarmamálà, Samaya- 
mdirka, Sevya-sevakopadesa, 226; his Dafávatára- 
carita, 217; his Nepdvali, 288 

Ksemisvara, 269; his Canda-kausika, 252 

Kshirsagar, S. K., 559 

Ksirasvamin, 328; his Amarakosodghdjana, 330 

K udrakdgama, 203 

Kuar Rasálu, legend of, 689 

Kublai Khan, 726 

Kucha, 703, 704, 707, 708, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, 715 716, 717, 721, 721n. 

Eücimaüci Jagga Kavi, 633 

Kücimafici Timma Kavi, 633 

Küdalür Kizhár, compiler of Aikurunüru, 604 

Kudumba-vifakku (sec Kanakasubburatram) 

Kuki-chin, 661 

Kulamani Gupta, his Mdtangi-krama, 138 


Kula-mata, 139 

Kulandai, Pulavar, his Rdvana-káviyam, 616 

Kularnava Tantra, 45, 139 

Kulaéekhara, his  Zfearya-mafjari, 224; his 
Mukunda-mála, 47, 128 

Kulkarni, G. A., 526 

Kullüka Bhatta, 83; his commentary on Manu 

Kumia his Kartik kä (K 

umāra, his Adritikeydnupreksa attigeyanup- 

pekkha), 158, 181 ( uiid 

Kumáradása, his Jánaki-harana, 216, 753 

Kumaraguruparar, his Kandar-kalivegbá etc., 612 

Kumárajiva, 712, 713, 715, 721n., 731, 734 

Kumàáraláta (Kumaàralabdha), 714; his Kalpaná- 
manditika, 213, 713 

Kumárapála, 177, 180, 289, 290, 291 

Kumárasambhava (see Kalidasa) 

Kumaraswami, T. N., 618 

Kumara Tantra, 147, 148; (see also Ravana) 

Kumara Vyasa (Naranappa), his Karnájfaka- 
Bhárata-kathá-mafjari (Kumdra Vyása Bharata 
or Gadugina), 514 

Kumirila Bhatta, 214, 625; his Brhat-tikd, 
Madhyama-fikà, Tup-tikaé, 380; his Sloka- 
varttika, Tantra-varttika, 379, 380 

Kumar, Jainendra, his Xalydpi, 
Vátàyana, etc., 505 

Kumbhanadàsa, 496n. 

Kummari Molla, her Rémayanamu, 630 

Kumudendu, his (Kumudendu) Ramayana, 514 

Kufican Nambiàr, 541 

Kundakundiücárya, his Niyamasdra, Pailcástikaya, 
Pravacanasára, Samayasárd, etc., 158, 172 

Kundalakesi, 607, 608 

Kunjiraman Nair, P., 543 

Kuntaka (Kuntala), his Vakrokti-jivita, 300 

Kurega, 121; his commentary on Divya 
Prabandham, 126; his stavas, 122 

P iiai An (see Kapilar) 

Kürma Purána, 40, 41, 65, 66, 92, 111, 133, 145, 
149, 363; Tamil adaptation of, 611 

Kurram inscription, 393, 706 

Kuruksetra, battle of, 570, 590 

Kurundi-atthakatha, 197 

Kuruntogai, 603, 604 

Kurup, R. S., 544, 545, 546 

Kusa fataka, 755 

Kutila script, 696, 702; its influence on Tibetan 
alphabet, 720 

Kuttanad, 546; his Taptabdspam, 545 

Kuttikrishnan, P. C., 544 

Kutub Shah, 592 

Kutuban, 424; his Mrgdvati, 497 

Kyaswa, his Paramatthabindu, Saddabindu, 761 

Kyumik, 741 


La Fontaine, 781 
hu-ratna-pariksd, 358 
Latla-Majnun (see Mahmud Gami) 
acer ag Balijepalli, 637; his Harifcandra, 


Tyagapatra, 


Lakshminarayanappa, Nandalike, his Adbhuta- 
Rámáyana, Sri Rama-Pajjabhiseka, etc., 516 

Lakshminarayana, Unnava, his Málapalli, 638 

Laksmana, character in Rámáàyapa, 50, 51, 122, 
160, 246, 248, 461, 563, 680, 687 
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Laksmana Bhatta, 136; his Tard-Pradipa, 135 
Laksmanagani, his Supdsandhacaria, 16 
Laksmanakavi, his Yuddha-kdnda, 267 
Laksmanasena, king, 87, 291, 362, 406, 437 
Laksmi, 66, 69, 120, 122, 123, 138, 173, 749 
mu RAE, 136; his Lalitd-sahasranáma-stotra, 


Lakgmidhara (Bhatta Laksmidhara), his Kriya 
(Smrii)-kalpataru, 86, 344, 345 

Laksmináràyana, his Sarügita-süryodaya, 366-67 

Laksmi Tantra, 123n., 13 

Lalchand Amardinomal, his — Kishni-jo-Kasht, 
R Sacal, 596; his Umar Marui, 596, 
5 

Lal Dasa, his Bhaktamála, 441 

Lalita Agama, 43, 91 

Lalitavistara, 111, 146, 205, 212, 263n., 295, 
373; text in Mongolia of, 726 

Lal, Jagamohan, his Bábáji, 573 

Lalla, 369; his Laghu-vdsistha-siddhanta, Sisyadhi- 
vrddhi Tantra, Vrddha-vasistha-siddhanta, 360 

Lalla Didi (Lall Ded), 512, 525, 526, 528, 531 

Lal, Lalluji, his Prema-sdgara, 501 

Lal, P., his Shad Concept of an Indian Literature, 
474; (The) Parrot’s Death, 472 

Lalu Bhatta, his Anubhdsya-nigddhdrtha-dipikd, 385 

Lankavatára-Sütra, 205, 733; manuscript in 
Central Asia of, 716 

Laos, influence of Indian literature in, 764 

Latydyana Srauta-Sttra, 32 

Laugaksi Bhaskara, his Artha-sangraha, 380; his 
Tarka-kaumudi, 376 

Laugáksi Grhya-Sttra, 34 

Ldvanyavati (see Upendra Bhañja) 

Lebedeff, Gerasim, 443 

Lepcha, 668-69 

( he) Life Divine (see Aurobindo, Sri) 

ight of Asia (see Arnold, Edwin) 

Lilaguka, his (Sri) Krjna-karnámria, 48, 128 

Lilátilakam, 537, 538 

Linga, 89, 94, 99, 100, 101 

Lingabhatta, Amarakosa-padavivyts attributed to, 
332 


Linganusdsanas, 320 

Linga Purana, 40, 66, 92, 143 

ecu Dasa, 440; his Cailanya-mangala, 114, 
44 

Lokayata, 371, 372, 385, 386, 387, 388, 625n. 

Lokáyata-sástra, 387 

Lolimbaraja, his Vaidya-jivana, 355 

Lollata, 296, 299 

Lopamudra, 136 

Lo-yang, Prakrit inscription in, 704, 706, 736 

Lushai (Mizo), 667 

Lu Thai, his Tratbhimikathd, 763 


Maddala Pañji, 562n. 

Madana, his Znanda-safffivana, 366 

Madanapila, his Madana-vinoda-nighantu a 
vinoda), 333, 357, its Newari tran., 700 

Madayagari Mallana, his Rdjasekhara-caritramu, 


> 
Madhava (Mádhavácàrya), 77n., 85; his Nydya- 
málá-vistara, 380; his Sarva-darsana-sangraha, 
91, 97, 98, 350, 376, 386, 388 
Mádhavabhatta, his Sangita-dipika, 366 


Madhavadeva, his N dya-sára, 378 

Madhava Deva, 421, 424, 425; his Arjuna- 
bhajana, Bhojana-vihdra, Cordhard, Pimpard- 
gucuvá, 422; his Ndma-ghosd (Héajdri-ghosa), 
117, 422; his tran. of Bhakti-ratndvali, 422 

imr in Kandali, 423; his tran. of Ramdyaga, 

Mádhavakara, 357; his Rugviniscaya (Niddna), 
354, its Arabic tran. 354, 775 

Madhavanandanatha, his Saubhdgya-kalpa- 
drwna, 137 

Madhava Panikkar, 537 

Madhava Srigramakara, his Sdmudrika-cintdmani, 

Madhura, his Dharmanátha Purapa, 514 

Madhusüdana Sarasvati, his Aduaita-ratna-rak- 
sana, — Advaita-siddhi, Atmabodha-fikà, Gità- 
gidhartha-dipikd, Ntrvana-dasaka-fikd, Pra- 
sthána-bheda, Vedastuti-tikd, 383; his Bhakti- 
rasayana, 116 

Madhusüdana '[hakkura, his Aloka-kanfakod- 
dhara, 379 

Madhva (Madhvacarya), his Bhdgavata-tdiparya- 
nirnaya, Gitd-tdtparya-nirnaya, Mahdabhdrata- 
tátparya-nirnaya, 126; his Brahma-Sütra-bhásya, 
Gitd-bhdsya, 126, 384; his Brahma-Sütrànu- 
bhasya (Anubhádgya), Brahma-Sütránuvyakhyána 
(Anuvydkhydna), 127, 384; his Duddasa- 
stotra, 127, 230; his Krama-nirnaya, Mayd- 
váda-khandana, Tattva-viveka, Upádhi-khandana, 
384; his Kysedmrta-mahdruava, Narastrhha- 
nakha-stotra, Sadácára-smrti, Tattva-sankhydna, 
Tattvoddyota, Yamaka-bharata, 127 

Madhyamágama, 202 

Méadhyamika-karikd (see Nagarjuna) 

Mádhyamika school, 734 

Madhyandina Samhita, 22 

Mádhyandina Satapatha Brahmana, 24 

Madkholkar, Gajanan Tryambak, his Candana- 
vadi etc., 99) 

Maduraikkáüci (see Mangudi Marudanar) " 

Magadha, 68, 155, 160, 168, 171, 185, 394, 405 

Magha, 222, 262, 402; his Sisupála-vadha, 46, 216, 
217, 356, 361, 362, 368 

Mahábhàrala, 4, 5, 6, 38, 39, 40, 41, 49-52, 
55.59, 63, 64, 91, 107n. 110, 126, 
160, 216, 217, 219, 241, 251, 252, 259, 
273, 278, 283, 285, 294, 336, 341-42, 
349, 353, 4l9n. 445, 451, 535, 590, 
627, 680, 698, 699, 700, 767, 771, 777; 
account of the Páficarátra doctrine in, 108, 
109; account of Siva in, 89n., 93-94; 
Alberuni’s knowledge of, 774; Assamese 
version of, 421, 423; Bengali versions of, 
439, 452; English adaptation/tran. of, 
462, 473; influence on Paficatantra of, 274; 
influence on Visnu-Smrti of, 111-12; Kannada 
versions of, 509, 510, 514, 521; Kashmiri 
version of, 531; knowledge in Grecce of, 
780; Malayalam version of, 542; Malaysian 
shadow plays based on, 765; Malay version 
of, 765; Manipuri trans. of, 664, 666; 
Marathi adaptation of the stories from, 
551, 552; material of Vaisnavism in, 110; 
Old Javanese versions of, 765, 768-69; 
Oriya versions of, 563, 564, 565, 5606, 569; 
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to Ganpe£a in, 142n., to 
145, 146n., to io ee in, 372, 
to Sürya in, 148-49, to ‘Yogic practices in, 
373; relationship of Rámádyana with, 60-62; 
Sindhi works based on the stories of, 591n., 
396; source of history of cult and worshi 

of Sakti, 133; Tamil trans. of, 128, 6 614 
Tamil works based on, 615, 620; Telugu 
tran. of, 624, 625-27, 633; theme of 
Kiraticjuniya from, 216, of Sifupdla-vadha 


from, 21 
Mahábhá;ya (see Patafijali 
Mahdgovinda-Sutia, 188, 204n. 
Mahajan, Govind Viththal, 552 


Mahajati, 764 

Mah&kaccána, WNetti-pakeraga ascribed to, 195, 
196, 197, 201; his Petakopadesa, 195, 196 

Mahdkdla Samhitd, 135 . 

Mahákassapa, 184 

Mahakausthila, his Sargitiparydya, 203, its Chi- 
nese tran., 733, its manuscript in Central 
Asia, 712, 718 


Bier EN his Anekdrtha-dhwani-mafjari, 
Mahámáyüri (-vidydrajai), 145; text in Central 


Asia of, 712, 718 
Mahánàma, his Mahávarasa, 185, 198, 752 
Mahánáma, king, 752 
Mahánárdyana Upanisad, 27, 28, 72n., 107 
Mahdnila Tantra, 135 
Mahánirvána Tantra, 45, 139, 143 
Mahanta, Mitradev, 430 
MURIS EAE T) 205 558 

accari-a, * 

Maháparinibbdna-Suttanta, 184, 188, 201,202, 265n. 
Maháparinirvdna-Sütra, 746; text in Central Asia 

of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 722 
dim dg Stadien. » 975; his Kanté O 
Mahapatra, Nityananda, 575, 576 
Mahapatra, Sitakanta, 574; his Sabdara Akáía, 


575 
Maháprajfiábáramitd, manuscript in Central Asia 
rU F 


Mahápurána, 161, 510 

Maháratnaküfa-Sütra, 733 

Mahásannipáta-Sütra, 714; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 716 

EI i-is Harekrushns, 576, 577; his Pratibhd, 


irr fragments in Central Asia of, 


Mahdvagga, 187, 188, 203 

Mahávatrocana-Sütra, Chinese version of, 735 

Mahávarisa (sec Mahánáma) 

Mahávastu, 203, 212, 270 

Mah&vira, 152, 154, 156, 157, 159, 160, 161, 
164, 168, 169, 171, 180, 387 

Mahávirácárya (Mahavira), his Gapita-sdra-saf- 
graha, 361, 776, its Telugu tran., 626 

Maháyüna, 185, 205, 206, 207, 706, 721, 731, 
733, 735, 744; Sütras in Central Asia, 
710, 712,.in China, 731, in Nepal, 697 


dese Ina-sraddhotpáda-fdstra, Chinese version of, 
34 


Mahendravikrama Varman, his Mattavildsa- 
prahasana, 95 

Mahe$vara, 332; his Amarakosa-viveka, 331; his 
Visvaprakdsa-kosa, 262n. 

Mahesvaránanda, his Mahdrtha-maftjari, 99, 525; 
his Parimala, 99 

Mahesvara Sukthankara, his Sisu-bodhini, 332 

Mahe$vara Siri, his Paficami-kahd, 162, 176 

MaheSvara-Siitras, 97 

Mahicandra, his Sdntindhacariu, 161 

Mahimabhatta, 301; his Vyakti-viveka, 300 

Mahinda, 185, 198, 751, 752 

Mahindra Bhata, his Lijá-caritra, 549 

Mahipa, his Anekártha- tilaka, 332 

Mahmud Gami, 530; his Laila-Majnun, Shirin- 
Khusro, Yusyf-Zulaikha, 530-31 

Maimansishha-gitikd, 691 

Maitra, Rabindranath, 452 

Maitráyani Samhità, 90, 144 

Maitrayani Upanisad, 29 

Man works in translation in Siberia of, 


Maitreya, Akshay Kumar, his Mirkasim, Sirajud- 
daula, etc., 449-50 

Maitreyasamiti-ndtaka, Agnean version of, 715; 
(Saka-)Khotanese tran. of, 715; Tokha- 
rian and Uighur-Turkish versions of, 716 

Maitri Upanisad, 21, 29, 90, 107, 374 

Majjhima .Nikáya, 188, 189, 197, 202, 204n. 

Majumdar, Mohitlal, his Sdhityavitana, Smara- 
arala, Svapan-pasdri, etc., 455-56 

M ali Gosála, 387 

Makuta, king, 760 

Makuja Agama, 43, 91 

Malabari, Behramji M., 485, 487; 
Indian Eye on English Life, 463 

Máládsvi-si -sütra , 7 

Maladhara Vasu, his Sri Krsna-vijaya, 438 

Maladhárin Hemacandra, 157; his Bhavabhd- 
vand, Jivasamdsa, 159 

Malaipadukadám (see Perunkausikanir) 

Malünanda, 740 

Malayála Manorama, 547 

Malgonkar, Manohar, 471; his Combat of Shadows, 
Distant Drum, etc., 472 

Malik Khushnud, his Bahram etc., 646 

Malik Mohammed Jayasi (Jayasi), 160; his 
Padmávat, 497, its Bengali version, 439, its 
Dakhni version, 646 

Malkani, M. U., 593, 597, 598, 599 

Mallikarjuna, 513 

Mallinatha, 332, 352, 356, 357, 358, 361, 362, 
368; his Taralá, 302 

dan uad 301, 302; his Kavya-prakdsa, 300, 


Mānāħka, his Meghábhyudaya, Vrndávana, 222 
Manasa, 46, 421, 424, 438, 680 
sear tue of Ketakádása, of Vijaya Gupta, 


Minatunüga, 175; his Bhaktémbara-stotra, 162 
Mdnava Dharma-Sitra, 36, 37, 78 

Mdnava Grhya-Sütra, 34, 141 
Mata Na Mahāmuni, his Sridevarája-mangala, 


his (The) 
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Maficanna, his Keyrabdhu-caritramu, 627 
Mandana, his Prabodha Battisi, Rámdyana, Ruk- 
M ee DER manda andana 

andana, his - na, Riiba-m E 
969; his ARIS modat; 366 “he 


Mandana Misra, his Brahmasiddhi, 270; his 
Bhdvand-viveka, Miündrhsádnukramani, Vidhi- 
viveka, 

Mandi, Jugaldas, 673 

Méandakya-karikd (see Gauda 


pada) 

Mandiltya Upanisad, 28, 371, 381, 382 

Mangaladispani, 764 

Mangala literature/poems, 438-39 

Mangaraja J, his Khagendra-mati-darpapa, 514 

Manhgudi Marudan4r, his Maduraikkdfci, 605 

Mani, Buddhist influence on the doctrines of, 
773; followers of, 718; referred to- as 
Buddha, 718n. 

Manickam, Durai (‘Pavalar Perujicittiran&r’), 
his Ensuvat Enbatu, JNüráfiriyam, etc., 616; 
his Purafcippávalar, 621 

Manika, his Bhairavánanda-náfaka, 700 

Manikantha Misra, his Nydya-ratna, 377 

Münikaráma Gangopadhyaya, 439 

Minikkavácakar, 608; his Tirukkovaiydr, 608, 
its commentary, 611; his Ti 
608, its commentary, 620-21, 
tran., 613 

Manikyasundara, his Prthvicandra-caritra, 478 

Manikya Sari, his Yasodhara-carita, 218 

Manimekalai (sec Cittalai Cáttanàr) 

Manipuri (Meithei), 661; literature, 662-67 

Mani Singh, his Janam-sakhi, Janam-sakhi Mehar- 


its English 


ban, Purdtana — Janam-sakhi, Sambhundtha 
Vali Janam-patri, 583 
‘Maniyan’, his  Aiticcüdik-kathaika], 619; his 


Idayam Pefukiratu, 622 

Manjhan, 424; his Madhu-Malati, 497 

Mafijutri Sabdalaksana, Tibetan tran. of, 725 

Mankara, his Behulá-Lakhindara, 421 

Maükha, 301; his Mankhakose, 332; his Śri- 
kantha-carita, 95, 217 

Mansinha, Mayadhar, 562n., 564n., 565n., 
567n., 571, 573, 575, 576 

Manu, 24, 67, 68, 69, 73, 74, 78, B1, 82, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 341, 762 

Manu Smyti (Manu Samhita), 36, 41, 42, 45, 76, 
78, 81-84, 337, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 346, 
372, 386, 387; basis of Burmese law code, 
763, of legal system in Cambodia, 758; 
English tran. of, 781; German tran. of, 781, 
782; Old Javanese texts based on, 767 

Maqbul Shah, his Gulrez, Guristnama, 531 

‘Maraimalai  Adikal', his  Cintanaik-kalturaika] 
etc., 620; his Sakuntala-nátakam, 619; his 
Tiruva]luvar Kalam etc., 621 

Mardhekar, B. S. 555, 559, 560; his Aahi- 
kavitá, Saundarya-ani-sáhitya, 554 

Margamkalt Patfu, 537 

Márkanda Dasa, his Kefava-kotli, 563 

Markandeya, Kamala, her (The) Coffer Dams, 
Nectar in a Steve, Some Inner Fury, etc., 471 

Markandeya Purdna, 4, 40, 45, 66, 93, 133, 134, 
149; Assainese version of, 424; Oriya version 
of, 565n.; Telugu version of, 627 

Markandeya Samhitd, 110 


Marxian influence, on Malayalam literature, 
547, on Sindhi literature, 597 
Matanga Agama, 92, 
-bhdgya, 373 
Müáfhara-vrtt, 973 
Mathurā, 7, 1087., 116, 150, 492, 494, 502, 563, 


Mathurün&tha Tarkavāgtía, his Bauddhddhikdra- 
vivrti, Tattva-cintdmani-rahasya, 379; his 
hep oh LUI MM) Guna - prakdfa- 


MaudgalyAyana, 713; his Prajflapti-sdstra (Pra- 
jnapti-sdrapdda), 203, its Chinese tran., 733 

Maulana Daud, hís C : P 

Max zo ne 670; his edn. of the Rg- 


-khandana (sec Madhva) 

Müyideva, his Anubhava-Sütra, 100 
Mayüra, 46, 229, 759; his Sürya-fataka, 149 
Mayüráksa, 722 
Mazhamangalam, his Natsadha-campü, 540 
Medhátithi, his bhágja on Manu Smrti, 83, 343, 

344n., 386n. 
Medintkara, 328; his Medinikosa, 326, 332 


445, 460, 502 

Meghanádri Siri, his Bhdva-prabodha, 122; his 
JVyüya-prakásikd, 122, 383 

Meher, Gangadhar, his Indumati, Kicaka-vadha, 
Tapasvini, etc., 570-71 

Mehta, Chandravadan, 486 

Mentha, his Hayagriva-vadha, 216 

Merutunga, his Prabandha-cintémani, 291; his 
Prabodha-cintámani, 478 

Meykandar, his Siva-jdna-bodham, 103, 611 

Midrash, 777 

Mikir, 661, 668 

Milhana, his Cikitsámrta, 355 

Milindapaftha, 111, 195, 196, 202 

Mimamsa, 75, 86, 87, 96, 371, 377, 379, 380, 
389, 406, 757 ; Pürva-, 83, 94, 124, 371, 372, 
379-80, 388; Uttara-, 124, 371, 372, 380-85 

Mimámsá-Sülra (see Jaimini) 

Mirábài (Mira), 7, 118, 473, 479, 480, 492, 494, 
592, 609; her Garva-gita, Gitagovinda hi Pan 
aaa Ka Mahero, Rágagovinda, Rága-vihága, 
4 


Mir Abdul Husain Khan 'Sangi', 592 

Mir Abdullah Baihaqi, his Koøoshir-‘Aqa'id, 
Mukhtasar Wagayah, 529 

Mir Amman, his Bagh-o-Bahar, 649 

Mir Dard, 647, 648 | 

Mir Hasan, his Sahrul Bayan, 648 

Mir Mosarraf Hossain, his Visdda-sindhu, 447 

Mir Taqi Mir, 647, 648 

Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (Ghalib), 649-50 
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Mirza Kalich Beg, 592, 595, 596-97; his Khurshid, 
Rustum Pahlwan, Zinat, etc., 

Mirza Mohammed Hadi Ruswa, 652 

Mirza Shauq, his Zahr-i-Ishg, 648 

Mishra, Godavarish, 571, 572; his Mukunda 
Deva, Purusottama Deva, 573 

Mishra, Jugalkishore, 501 

Mishra, Kripasindhu, 571; his Bérabdji, Utkala- 
itihdsa, ctc., 572 

Mishra, Pratapnarayan, 501, 506 ES 

Mishra, Sadal, 501 | 

Mitdksard (see Vijfiineévara) 

Mithila, 87, 355, 364, 376, 378, 420, 437, 438, 
568, 696, 698, 701 

Mitra, Dinabandhu, 443; his Sadhavdr Ekddasi 
etc., 444; his Nila Darpana, 430, 444 

Mitra Mista, his Niti-prakdsa, 347; his Vira- 
mitrodaya, 87 

Mitra, Peary Chand (‘Jekcind Thàkur"), his 
Alaler Gharer Duldl, 446 

Mitra, Premendra, 452, 456; his Paftcasara, 
Sdgara Theke Pherd, Vrsji Elo, 453 

Moggaliputta Tissa, his Kathdvatthu, 194 

Moggallána, his Abhidhdnappa-dipikd, 201; his 
( Moggallána) Vyákarana, 752 

ohammed, Prophet, 648, 771; his life in 

Assamese, 434, in Sindhi, 595, in Tamil, 613 

Mohammed Ibrahim, his Muhaidin Puránam, 613 

Mohammed Mujib, 653, 655 

Mohammed Quli Qutub Shah, 630, 645 

Mohammed Rafi Sauda, 647, 648, 650 

Mohanty, Artaballabh, 574, 576 

Mohanty, Gopinath, his Amrtara Santana, Mati 
Majaja, 575 

Monaniy; Guruprasad, 574; his Samudra-snána, 


Mohanty, Kanhucharan, his Ka, Sásti, 575 

Mohanty, Surendranath, 576; his JVilafaila, 575 

Mokashi, D. B., 556 

Moraes, Dom, his (A) Beginning, John Nobody, 
etc., 472; his (The) Tempest Within, 474 

Moropanta (Mayüra Pandita), 551; his Garigá- 
prarithané, Kekdvali, Krsna-vijaya, Mantra- 
Bhdgavata, Sarhsaya-ratna-mald, tran. of 
Mahábhárata, 552 

Mpu Bradah, his Bhomakdvya, 769 

Mpu Dharmaja, his Smaradahana, 769 

Mpu Kanva, his Arjuna-vivdha, 769 

Mpu Panuluh, 769 

Mpu Sedah, his Bhárata-yuddha-kakavin, 769 

Mrgendrégama, 92, 98, 99 

Mudgala Puràána, 143 

Mudrardksasa (see Visakhadatta) 

Mudurupati Venkanaryudu, his Andhra-bhdsdrna- 
vamu, 632 

Mugali, R. S., 519 

Mugdha-bodha (see Vopadeva) 

Mujmil al Tawarikh, 591 

Mujtuba Husain, 655 

Mika, his Pafcasati, 47, 230 

Mukherjee, Balaichand (‘Vanaphul’), 453; his 
Doairatha, Jangama, Vaitarani-tire, etc., 454 

Mule Bhudev, his Aitihdsika Upanydsa, 


Mukherjee, Bibhutibhusan, his Nilànguriya, Ránur 
Prathama Bhága, etc., 452 


Mukherjee, Prabhatkumar, his Galpáfijali, Navina 
Sannydsf, Patrapuspa, Sindüra-kaujd, 450-51; 
Marathi trans. of his novels, 555 

Mukherjee, Sailajananda, his 7oydr-bhánta, Kayld- 
.kujhi, varana, etc., 452 

age aay rt his Paramdmyta, 549n.; his Viveka- 
Sindnu, 

Mukundarüma Cakravarti (‘Kavikankana’), his 
Candi-mangala, 438 

Milaghatika Ketana, his Andhra-bhdsd-bhilsa- 
namu, Dafakumára-caritra (tran.), 627 

Mullaippáttu (see Nappütanár) 

Mulla Wajhi, his Sab-ras, 645 

Mullick, Kumudranjan, his Ujáni etc., 

Mumin Khan Mumin, 649, 650 

Mundaka Upanisad, 28, 132 

Mundamálà Tantra, 137, 139 

Muqumi, his Chandrabadan-wa- Mahiyar, 645 

Murad Fakir, 591 

Muralidhara, his Bhagavanndma-darpana, Bhaga- 
vannáma-vaibhava, Bhakti-cintémagi, 128 

Muriri, 242, 379; his Anargha-Rdghava, 252 

MurSri Gupta, 440; his Sri Krsna Cattanya 
Caritáàmrta (Kadca), 114, 441 

Murasaki Shikibu, his diary, 747; his (The) 
Tale of Genji, 748 

Murthy Rao, A. N., his Asddhabhiti, 522 

Mu IDA EO DOORS his Porunarárruppadat, 604, 


455 


Nabhadisa, his Bhaktamdla, 495, its commentary 
by Priyadasa, 495 

Nācana Soma, 627; his Uttara-Harivamsamu, 628 

Naccinürkkiniyar, 604, 605, 611 

Nachshabi, his Tufinama, 777 

Nadim, Dinanath, 534; his Ba Gyavna Az, Bambur 
Yambarzal, Yirada, Zindabad Shyamji, 533 

Naga, 661 

Náàgacandra, his Mallindtha Purána, Rámácandra- 
carita Purana (Pampa Rámáyana), 510 

JVdgánanda (sce Harsavardhana) 

Nagaraja, his Punyáfrava, 514 

Nagarajan, K., his Chidambaram, 
Chronicles of Kedaram, 472 

Nagarjuna, 169, 206, 229, 381, 713, 722, 729, 
744; his Amanera-kdrikd, its Tibetan tran., 
723; his Catuhstava, 229; his Dvddasamukha- 
füstra, 734; his [fvara-kartrttva-nirákarana, 
its Tibetan tran., 725; his Madhyamika- 
káürikà (Milamadhyamaka-kdrikd), 206, 723, 
734, its Tibetan tran., 723, Tibetan tran. 
of Bhavaviveka's commentary on it, 724; 
his Mahdpdnavimstkd, its Tibetan tran., 724; 
his Yuktisasti-kdrikd, its Tibetan tran., 723, 
724, Tibetan tran. of  Candrakirtti's 
commentary on it, 723; Prajfdpdramitd-Ssdstra 
attributed to, 731, 732, 734 

Nagarjuna, works attributed" to: Rasa-ratndkara, 
350, 351, Rati-sastra, 365, Yoga-sára ( Yoga- 
fataka), 355, its Kuchean tran., 714-15 

Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, 

Nàgavarman I, Chando'mbudhi ascribed to, 510; 
his tran. of Kdadambari, 510 

Náügavarman II, 513; his Abhidhdna-vastukosa, 
Karndtaka-bhasa-bhisana, Küvydvalokana, 511 

Nagega (Nàgoji) Bhatta, 323; his Chdyd-vydkhyG 


473; his 
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(on XYoga-Sütra), 974; his Paribhdsendu- 
$ 1 siddhdnia- 


manjasé (in 


$ 
Naidu, ed nue her (The) Bird of Time, (The) 
_ Broken Wing, (The) Temple, etc., 466 
Naisadha (Naisadhiya)-carita (see Srtharsa) 
Nakkirar, his Nedunalvddai, 605; his Tirumuru- 
gárruppadai, 147, 604 
Nakula, Asva-cikitsã attributed to, 356; his 
Vaidyaka-sarvasva, 353 
Nala, 55, 61, 358, 405 
Nalanda, 696, 741 
Nalinibala Devi, 429 
N&madeva, 7, 117, 479n.; his poems in Adi 
Grantha, 550, 580 
Nama-ghosé (see M&dhava Deva) 
Nambi Andar Nambi, his compilation of Tiru- 
murais, 103, 609 
Nambudiripad, Venmani, 542 
Namede, Bhalachandra, his Koslà, 555 
Namisadhu, 298 
Nammiü]vàár, 119n., his Tiruvdymozhi, 128, 609 
Nanaghat inscription, 394, 395-96 
Nanak, Guru, 7, 491, 492, 494, 580, 583, 585, 
587; his Japji, 581; influence on Sindhi 
literature of, 592 
Nanalal, 8, 486; his Citra-darfana, Indukumdra, 
Javajayanta, Kuruksetra, Vifvagita, ctc., 484 
Nana Phadanavis, autobiography of, 558 
Nandadisa, his Bhanvar-gita, Rása-paficádhydyi, 496 
Nanda, Ishwar Chandar, 585, 587 
Nandapañňā, his Gandhavarhsa, 199, 761 
Nandaram (Paramanand), his Rédhd-svayamvara, 
tva-lagan, Suddmd-carita, 531 
Nandikeávara, 295, 365; Bharatdrneva ascribed to, 
367; his Abhinaya-darpana, 367 
Nandikeívara,91,97 :his Linga-dhdrana-candrtka, 101 
Nandtkesvara-kastké, 97 
JNandikesvara Purdna, 133 
JVandi-Süira, 155, 169 
Nandiávara, his Prabhákara-vijaya, 380 
Nanditám$a, his Gdthdlaksana, 182 
Nandi Timmanna, his Párijátápaharanamu, 629 
Nandshankar, his Karana Ghelo, 487 
Nafjundakavi, his Rdamandtha-carite, 515 
Nannaya, 641; his Mahabhdratamu, 624, 625, 626 
Nannecodu, 626 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 470, 483, 488 
Nappütanàr, his Mullaippdtiu, 605 
Narada, 359, 361, 362, 365, 367 
Narada, 85; his Vra ade) Smrti, 81, 341, its 
Newari tran., 700 
Narada, his Bhakti-Siitras, 41 
Narada, sage, 29, 92n., 129 
Narada Paftcaratra, 44, 109n., 110 
.Nárada-silpa-fástra, 369 
.Náradiya Purána, 40, 66, 111 
Narahari, his Narapati-jaya-carcd-svarodaya, 362 
Narahari, his Rája-nighanfu, 329, 334, 357 
‘Narana Duraikkanpan', 617 
Narasimhachar, P. T. (‘Pu-ti-na’), 518; his 
Gokula-nirgamana, Sabari, ctc., 522 


Narasirnha (Narsi) Mehta, 7; his Govinda- 
Sra randi Sudámá-caritra, Surata- 


ih dy, 

Adrasirhha (.Nrsirhha) Purdna, 40, 111 

Narasimha Rao, Panuganti Lakshmi, his 
Kanfhübharanam, 639 

Narasimha Sastri, Nori, his Nérdyanabhatiu, 638 

Narasimha Sastry, Devudu, 520, 521 

— Thákura, his Tdrd-bhakti-sudhdrnaave, 

Narayana, 44, 68, 107, 108, 110, 111, 121, 122, 
123, 126; paficarátra-sattra of, 109 

Narayana, his Hifopadefa, 225, 279, 277, 416, 
84, 698, 755, 763, 767, ?81 

Nár&yana, his Mdtayga-lild, 356 

Narayana, his works based on Rámádyana, 764 

deinen Bhatta(tiri), 47, 129; his Dhátu-kávya, 
29; his JVdrdyaniya, 47, 129, 291; his 

emes from epics, his Silpi- 


Narayana  Cakravartin, his Padartha-kaumudi 
(Amarakoga-pafijiká), 331 

Narayana, Kempu, his Mudrámafgjusá, 516 

Narayana Menon, Nalappat, 543 

Narayana Menon, Vallathol, 8, 542; his Citra- 
yogam, Magdalana Mariyam, Sdahitya-maftjari 
series, and tran. of Valmiki Rámáyana, 543 

Nārāyaņa Muni, his Bhagavad-Gitdrtha-sangraha- 
vibhdga, Bhdva-prakdtikd, 122; his Bhàvua- 
pradipikd, 384 

dicm Pandita, 358; his Ganita-kaumudi, 361, 


Náráyanatirtha, his Candriká on  Sárhkhya-kárika, 
73; his Krsna-lild-tarangini, 48; his Sütrártha- 
bodhini, Yoga-siddhanta-candrikd on Yoga- 
Sütra, 374 
Narayana Upanisad, 108, 142 
iiri Vidyàvinoda, his Sabdartha-sandipikà, 


Narayan, R. K., 10, 471; his (The) Guide, (The) 
Man-Eater of Malgudi, 467, 468; his Waiting 
for the Mahatma etc., 467 

Narkavi Nambi; his Ahapporul-vilakkam, 610 

Narmadashankar (Narmad), 483, 487; his 
Dharmavicdra, Narmakosa, 484 

Narottama Dasa, 440 

Narukami, 748 

JVdsadiya-sükta, 16 

Nasik inscription, 167, 394, 396 

Nasim, Daya Shankar, his Gulzar-i-Nasim, 648 

Naja-Siitra(s), 212, 296, 365 

N&athamuni, his compilation of Divya Praban- 
dham, 609; his Nydya-tattva, Yopga-rahasya, 
119, 383; his Purusa-nirnaya, 119 

Nattattanár, his Cirupanárruppadai, 605 

Najya-Sasira (see Bharata) 

Navadvipa, 7, 87, 662 

Navagraha-siddhanta, Chinese tran. of, 737 

Navanitaka, 353, 357, 714 

Navaraina Ganjur, 729 

*Navina', his Ampasayya, 641 

Navya-Ny&ya (see Nyáya) 

Nayacandra, his Rambhda-maftjari, 168 

Dim Sari, his Hümmira-mahákávya, 220, 


28 
Nayak, Binode, 574; his Sarisppa, 575 
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Nayanmir(s), 6, 100, 601, 614, 615; contribution 
to Tamil literature of, 608-9 

ptis A 2H orari ria, 510 

ayasundara, his Nala-Damayanti-rdsa, | Rüpa- 

chanda Kunvár-rdsa, 480 i 

Nazir Ahmed, 649, 652; his Fasana-i-Mübtala, 
Mirat-ul-Urus, Taubat«un-Nasuh, etc., 651 

as 2 O01 his Adminama, Banjaranama, 


Nehru, Jawaharlal, 7, 470, 474; his (An) Auto- 


biography, Discovery of India, 471 
Nemicandra hi Lilavati-prabandham, “Neminatha- 
carie 


3 

Nemicandra, 158; his Gemmajasdra, 157, 181; 
his — Ksapagasára, — Labdhisára, 157; his 
Trilokasára, 159 

Neminatha, 160, 168; his biography, 161 

Nene, H. N., 549 

Neog, Dimbeswar, his Asamiyd Sáhityar Burafjji 
etc., 433; his Indradhanu, 429 

Neog, Maheswar, his Asamiyd Premagathd, 433; 
his Sri $rt Sankara Deva, 434 

Nepal, 135, 136, 364, 662, 695-702; Indian 
scripts and their influence in, 702; influence 
of Indian languages in, 701-2; influence 
of Vidyápati in, 701; literature in Bengali, 
Maithili, and Sanskrit produced in, 699; 
Sanskrit Buddhist manuscripts preserved in, 
697-98; Sanskrit inscriptions in, 698-99 

Nett-pakarana (sce Mahükaccána) 

Newari (Nepála-bhásà), 662, 696, 697, 698, 
699, 701, 702; influence of Indian scripts 
on the script of, 702; trans. of Sanskrit 
texts in, 700; works in mixed Newari- 
Sanskrit, 701 

Nichiren, 747, 748 

Nichols Roy, J. J. M., 675 

JMidánakathà, 197, 200, 204 

JVidána-Sütra, manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 

Nighantu, 256, 294, 326, 327 

Nthongi, 745 

Nihsväsa Agama, 43, 91 

Nijaguna Sivayogin, his Sat Sdstras, 515; his 
Viveka-cintamani, 105, 515 

Nila Darpana (see Mitra, Dinabandhu) 

Nilakantha 361; his .Witi-mayükha, 347; his 
Vyavahára-mayükha, 87 

Nilakantha Diksita, his Ananda-sdgara-stava, 47, 
230; his Anydpadesa-Sataka, | Kalividambana, 
Sabhdrafijana, 226; his Gungdvatarana, Siva- 
lilarnava, 96, 219; his Nilakantha-vijaya, 
224-25; his Santi-vildsa, 229; his Sivotkarsa- 
mañjari, 230 

Nilambara Dasa, his trans. of Jaimini Mahàá- 
bhadrata and Padma Purana, 563 

Ninibárka, 120, 126, 381, 385, 493; his Dasa-Sloki 
(Stddhdnta-ratna), Guru-parampard, Veddnta- 
parijdta-saurabha,  Vedanta-siddhanta-pradipa, 
Vedanta-tattva-bodha, 126, 384; his Sri Krsna- 
stava, Sri. Krsna-stava-raja, 126 

Ningthauron Lambubd, 663-6 

Nirukta (see Yüska) 

Nirupama Devi, her Aleyd, Syámali, etc., 451 

AUE Chinese version of, 731; Tibetan 
tran. of. 


Nitipraya, 767 


Nitisdva (see Kimandaka) 
Nitisdra-kakavin, 767 
sali nner” m Ghafakarpara, Kicaka-vadha, Nalo- 


Nityánanda, his Tard-kalpalatd-paddhati, 136 

Nityan&tha, his Kama-ratna, 364; his Rasa-ratná- 
kara, 350, 358 

Nizami Bidari, his Kadam Rao Padam Rao, 644 

Nrsirhha Kavi, his Kavikarna-rasdyanamu, 630 

NrysirhhAérama Muni, his Vivarana-bhdva-prakà- 
Sitka, 382 

JVrsimha-tápini Upanisad, 108 

Nur Mohammed Roshan, 533 

Nusrati, his Alinama, 645, 646 

Ny&ya, 159, 371, 372, 374, 376, 377, 378, 388, 
412; Navya-, 316, 377, 378-79, 389; 
Pracina-, 377-78; study in Kambuja of, 757 

Nyaya-mafijari (see Jayanta Bhatta) 

Nydya-Sitra (see Gautama) 


er apio author of a part of Ainkurunüru, 


rear pains ele 696 

Odayadeva Vadibhasimha, his Gadya-cintámani, 
224, 266; his Ksatra-ctiddmani, 218 

Odyssey, 62 

Okhd-harana (see Premánanda Bhatta) 

Omar Khayyam, 428; his Rubaiyat, its Sindhi 
tran., 595, its Tamil tran., 615 

Orambogiyàr, 604 

Oraon, 676 

Ottakküttan, 609; his Mivar-uld, Takka-yagap- 
parani, Uttara-kándam, 610 

Oxyrrhincus, 778 

Qyun Tulkigur, 727 


Padakalpataru, 440 

Padartha-dharma-sangraha (see Prasastapada) 

noe of Rüpa Gosvamin, 115; of Vidyapati, 
2 

Padmagupta  (Parimala), 


his Navasáhasánka- 
carita, 220, 287 


Padmandbha, his Kánhadade Prabandha, 478 

Padmanábha, his Supadma Vydkarana, 320 

Padmanábha  Miéra, his  Kiranavali-bhádskara, 
JNyaya-kandali-sdra, ^ Setu-fikà, — Vardhamá- 
nendu-tikd, 376 

Padmanandin, his Jambudvipa-prajfapti, 159 

Padmanji, Baba, his Yamund-paryatana, 554 

Padmapáda, his Paftcapadikà, 382 

Padma Purápa, 40, 66, 92, 111, 143, 145, 386, 425; 
text in Nepal of, 698; tran. in Oriya of, 
563; tran. in Telugu of, 628 

Padmasambhava, 696, 721, 723 

Pádma Samhita, 45 

Padmaári, his Ndgara-sarvasva, 364 

Padma Tantra, 109n. 

Padmávat (sce Malik Mohammed Jayasi) 

Padum Kuvarir Gita, 425n., 690 

Pagala Párvatir Gita, 690 

Págálini, 667 

Paikje, 740, 743 

Pákàrnava, 358 

Pak Khorda Avesia, Gujarati tran of, 479 

Palakuriki Somanátha, his Basava Purápamu, 
Pandttarddhya-caritra, 626 
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Palyakirtti, his Sabdinuidsana (Sdkafdyana Vyáka- 
rapa), 318, 319 


Panattottattu Damodaran Nambüdiri, 541 
Paftcadasi 


Paftcagatidipana, 
ipo (P&c&ll) literature/poems, 421, 488, 439, 


Páficáli Sabadam (see Bharati, Subrahmanya) 

Paficaratra, 44; Sarnhit&s, 44-45, 110; sect, 108; 
teaching in Kambuja of the doctrines of, 
758; Upapuranas, 111 

Paficarátra, 108; satira, 109 

Pafica-siddhántik4 (see Varahamihira) 

Paücaíikha, 372; his Sidraka-kathd, 213; Sasti 
Tantra attributed to, 373 

Paficatantra (see Visnuáarman); Arabic version 
of, 225, 777, 781; English version of, 781; 

an version of, 781; Greek version of, 

781; Gujarati version of, 480; Hebrew 
version of, 777, 781; Italian version of, 
781; Kannada version of, 510; Laotian 
versior of, 764; Latin version of, 781; 
Marathi version of, 549; Pehlavi version of, 
225, 777; popularity in Java of, 767, 770, 
in Malaysia of, 765; Spanish version of, 
781; Syriac versions of, 225, 777; Telugu 
version of, 628 

Paftcavirhsatisáhasrikd Nani Chinese versions 
of, 731; text in Nepal of, 697 

Pándava-vijaya (see Kasirima Dasa) 

Pandit4aradhya, 99n. 

Pandya, Navalram, 487; his Bhát Nun Bhopalun, 
486 


Panigrahi, Kalindicharan, his Mátira Manisa, 
575; his Priyadarft, 573 

Panikkar, K. M., 470; his Atmakatha, 546; 
his Kerala Simham, 544; his Pankiparinayam 
etc., 543 

Panikkar, R. Narayana, his Kerala Sahityacaritram, 
547 


Panini, 3, 6, 23, 77, 78, 219, 254, 255, 256, 294, 
96, 314, 318, 320, 331, 365, 403, 412, 
768; his Astadhydyi, 4, 97, 107n., 112, 146, 
258, 312, 313, its commentaries and re- 
arrangements, 315-17, its study in Kambuja, 
757, its Tibetan tran. 722; Jdmbavati- 
vijaya esq can attributed to, 211 
Panjwani, Ram, 598; his Latifa, Qaidi, etc., 596; 
his Mumal Rano, 597 
Pafifils&mi, his Sdsanavamsa, 199, 761 
Pant, Sumitranandan, his Gufljana, 
Svarnakirana, etc., 503 : 
Pantulu, Kandukuri Viresalingam, his Haris- 
candra, Rájafekhara-caritram, 637; his Sviya 
Caritra, 689; his tran. of Abhjjfdna-Sakun- 
tala, 636, 638; his trans. of (The) Comedy of 
Errors and (The) Merchant of Venice, 638 
Pantulu, Kokkonda Venkataratnam, 636, 638 
Parākramabāhu II, king, 753; his Sinhalese 
version of Visuddhimagga, 755 , 
Paramānanda Sarman,  Amarakoga-mdlà attri- 


buted to, 330-31 
Paramānanda Sena, his Alankara-kausiubha, 


Pallava, 


Ananda - vrnddvana «campü, Gaura - ganoddesa - 
dipikd, 114; his Caitanya-candr. T Cena: 
caritámrta, 114, 44]; Krs ika-kaumudi 


attributed to, 114 

Paramánanda Tantra (Pardnanda Tantra), 196 

Parama Purusa Sri y amakata (see Sengupta, 

in mar 

Péramesoqra Agama, 91, 102 

Pdramesvara Sarhhitd, 44 

Parameswara Bhatta, S. V., his Pdmara, 523 

Parameswara Iyer, Ullur S., 543; his Umd- 
keralam, 542 

Paranjape, S. M., 558, 559 

Paráíara, 68, 84, 359, 714 

Pará$ara Bhatta, 122; his Srignna-ratna-kosa, 
120, 230 


Parájara Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Pdréfara Purdna, 40 

Pardfara Smrti, 84-85 

Parafuráma, his Kathd-ghosá, 425 

Parimala, of Appaya Diksita, 96, 382; of Mahes- 
varánanda, 

Parimelazhagar, his commentary on Partipádal, 
604, on Tirukkura], 611 

Paripádal, 118, 147, 603, 604 

Paritta texts, Tibetan trans, of, 722 

Parivrdjaka-sthavira-Sütra, manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712 

Parmanand Mewaram, 594, 595,. 599 

Pár$vadeva, his Satgita-samaya-sára, 366 

ree (Pargva), 156, 161, 168, 

7 


Párthasürathi Mifra, his Nydya-ratna-málà, Tantra- 
ratna, 380; his Sdstra-dipikd, 379, 380 

Parthasarathy, Indira, 618 

Parthasarathy, N. (‘“Manivannan’), his Samuddya 
Vidi etc., 617 

Parvez Shahidi, 654, 655 

a to. 41, 89, 95, 97, 98, 102, 109n., 150, 
7 


Pásupata-Sütra, 97-98 

Pátaliputra, 695, 730; Council, 154, 155, 169, 
170, 171, 194, 751 

Patafijali, 21, 24, 77, 211, 271, 321, 351, 374, 
384, 394, 395; his Mahdbhdsya, 19, 21n., 
77n., 112, 146, 258n., 294, 313, 314, 316, 
318, 321n., 322, 323n., 324n., 386. 412, 757; 
his Yoga-Stitra(s), 97, 257, 322n.. 373, 374, 
74; period of, 313 

Patankar, R. B., 560 

Patel, Vallabhbhai, 474 

Pather Páficáli (see Banerjee, Bibhutibhusan) 

Paficca-samuppada, 195 

Patimokkha, 187, 721; commentary on, 197 

Pattanayak, Baikunthanath, 575; his Mrittka- 
darsana, 572; his Muktipathe, 573 

Pattanayak, Basanta Kumari, 575, 577 

Pattanayak, Bhikaricharan, his Kataka-vijaya, 
573-74 

Pajthdna, 194, 195, 761 

Pattinappalai (sec Uruttirahkannanár) 

Pattuppáttu, 147, 603, 604, 611 

Paulifa-siddhánta, 360 

Paümacariya (see Vimala Süri) 

mur a his Jambuddiva-pannatti-sargaho, 
18 


169, 
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Paujkarágama, 92, 104 

Paugkara Sarhhitd, 44, 45, 110 

Pavapanti, his Nannül, 610 

never G. Devaneya, his Mutal-tdy-mozhi etc., 


Pendharkar, Y. D. (‘Yasovanta’), 553 

Pendse, S. N., 555, 560; his Rathacakra, 555n. 

Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, 192n., 778 

Periya Puránam (see Sekkizh&t) 

Perumpdnárrubpadai (see Uruttirahkapnnanár) 

Perunkaugikanar, his Malaipadukaddm. 604, 605 

Petavatthu, 191, 197 

Pey Alvar, 119n., 609 

Phadke, Narayan Sitaram, 556; his Jadugár, 
Jhelam, Pravási, Uddhára, 555 

Pherwani, Lilaram, his Hik-Rát, 597 

Philippine language and literature, Indian 
influence on, 771 

Phukan, Kasinath, 426, 427 

Phukan, Nilamani, his Maànast, 429; his Sahitya- 
kald, 433 

( an Pilgrim's Progress, Santali tran. of, 672; 

amil adaptation of, 613 

Pillai Lokücürya, his Artha-pañ 
Jekhara, — Srivacana-bhüsana, 
Tattva-traya, 123 

Pinavirabhadrudu, his Sakuntald-parinayamu, 628 

Pihgala, 305, 306, 768; Pingala-chandah-siitra as- 
cribed to, 768; Prakrta Paingala ascribed to, 
183, 309, 310 

Pingalar, his Pirgalanda:, 601, 610 

Pingali Süranna, 631; his  Kalàpürnodayamu, 
Prabhdvati-Pradyumnamu, 629; his Raghava- 
Pándaviyamu, 629, 630 

Pitàmbara, his Avatdra-vddavali, 128, 385; Bhakti- 
rasatva-váda, 128; his Dravya-suddhi etc., 385 

Poireiton Khunthok, 663 

Po-lo-men books, 737, 739 

Ponna, 509; his Bhuvanatka-Ramabhyudaya, Fina- 
ksaramále, Santi Purána, 510 

Ponnikanti Telaganárya, his Yayáti-caritramu, 630 

Porunardrruppadai E Mutattámakkanniyar) 

Potana, his Mahábhágavatamu, 628 

Poygai Á]vür, 119n., 609 

Prabhacandra, 160, 386; his Prabhdvaka-carita, 
227, 291 

Prabhacandra, his Sabdümbhoja-bháskara, 318 

Prabhákara Mira, 379; his commentaries on 
Sabara-bhásya, 980 

Prabhu-linga-lila, 101 

Prabodha-candrodaya (see Krsna Misra) 

Prabuddha Bharata, 475 

Prácina-Nyáya (see Ny&ya) 

Pradyumna, 108, 119, 360 

pagas. his Dravya-pragalbhi, 376 

Praharaj,’ Gopalchandra, his Bhdgevata Tungire 
Sandhyá, Nanáhka Bastáni, 576; his Pürpa- 
candra Odiyà Bhasdkosa, 574 

Prajiikaramati, Tibetan tran. of his Abhisama- 
Jdlankára-vrtti, 724 

Prajfiápáramitàührdaya (-Sütra), Chinese trans. of, 
731; study in Japan of, 745; Tibetan tran. 
of, 723; Tibetan tran. of its commentary 

" by a 723 dyinJ v" 

rajfiápáramilánaya-Sütra, study in Japan of, 
Prajfiábdramitàs (Prajfiapáramitd-Sütras), 205, 721, 


caka, Prameya- 
Tattva-fekhara, 


732, 733; Chinese trans. of, 731; Tibetan 
trans. of, 722 

Prajfiapti-sdstra (see Maudgalyüyana) 

Prakáéadharma, king, inscription of, 759 

Prak&éAnanda, his 7 drd-bhakti-tarangini, 136 

e his Vedénta-siddhanta-muktdvalt, 

Prak&éarima, 528; his Lava-Kuja-carita, Rámd- 
vatdra-carita, 529 

Praká£ütman, his Paftcapddikd-vivarana, 382 

Prakaéatman Yati, his Mita-prakdsikd, 388 

Pránalosini Tantra, 138 

Prapaíica, his Ndgarakridgama, 770 

Prapafica-sára Tantra (see Sankara) 

Prasad, Jayashankar, 503; his Akdsadi~a etc., 
505; his Cundragupta, Dhruvasvdmint, etc., 
506; his Jharná, Kamdyani, etc., 504 

Prafastapada, 376; his Padartha-dharma-satgraha 
(Prafastapáda-bhásya), 257, 375, its commen- 
taries, 975, 376 

Prafna Upanisad, 28, 382 

Pratimá-laksana, 369 

Pratimoksa (-Stitra), Kuchean tran. of, 715; text 
in Central Asia of, 712; Tibetan tran. of, 
721, 723 

Pratityasamutpada, Tibetan tran. of its com- 
mentary, 723 

Pratyabhijfiá-$astra(s), 98 

Pratyagrüpa, his Nayana-prasddini, 383 

Pravárana-Sütra, manuscript in Central Asia of, 


712 
P'raya Chakri, his Rámakien (Ramakirtti), 764 
Premananda Bhatta, 480; his AbAimanyu-akhyána, 
Da$ama  Skandha, .Nalákhydna, Okhd-harana, 
"addi Sudámá-caritra, Sudhanvakhydna, 


Prem Chand, 503, 651, 652; his Hindi works: 
Ghaban, Godána, Kayakalpa, Nirmala, Premds- 
rama, Rangabhiimi, Sevdsadana, 505; his 
Urdu works: Gaudan, Gosha-i-Afiyat, Kafan, 
Maidan-e-Amal, 653; Manipuri trans. of 
some works of, 666; Sindhi trans. of novels 
and stories of, 596 

Premi, Harikrishna, 507 

Pre-Rup inscription, 411, 413 

Pritam, Amrita, 585, 586 

Priyamvada Devi, 455 

Prthuyasas, his Hord-satpantcasikd, 361 

Prthvidhara Acárya, his Bhuvanesvari-rahasya, 
Bhuvanesoari-stotra, 137 

Prthvirája, king, 220, 289, 460, 490, 491 

Prthvirája-ráso (see Cand Bardai) 

‘Pudumappittan’, 618; his Sdba-vimocanam etc., 


Pugazhendi, 609; his NaJa-venbd, 610, 612 

Pūjyapāda, his Sarvártha-siddhi-vrtti, 159 

Püjyapáda Devanandin, his Jainendra Vyákarana, 

18, its commentaries, 318 

Pundarika Viththala, his JVartana-nirnaya, 368; 
his R4ga-màlü, Rdga-mafjari, Sadrága-candro- 
daya, 366 

Punyaràája, 313n., 314, 323n.; his Prakriya, 320 

Punyavanta Játaka, Agnean version of, 715 

Pürana Kassapa, 387 

Purandnüru, 147, 603, 604 

Purandara, 387 
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Purandaradisa, 127, 515 

Puran? Asam-buraftji, 426 

Pärna, his Dhdtukdya, 203, its Chinese tran,, 733 

Pürpünanda, his SyZmá-rahasya, 135 

Pürnavarman, Sanskrit inscriptions of, 765 

Pirnikd-Sitra, 203 

Purohit, K. J. ("Sántáráma'), 556, 558 

Purusottama, his Avarana-bhanga, Bhasya-prakasa, 
Bhedábheda-svarüpa-nirnaya, Khydti-vada, Subo- 
dhini-prakása, Upanisad-dipika, 385 

Purusottama, his Subodhini on Sribhdsya, 384 

Purusottamadeva, his Bhdsd-vrtti, 315 

Purusottamaprasáda, his Veddnta-ratna-maijusd, 


Pürvádhigama (Sivafásana), 767 

Pürva-Mimàrs& (see Mimárhsa) 

Piarvavanga-gitikd, 691 

Puspadanta, his Jasaharacariu, 162, 178, 310; his 
Mabhápuránu, Nayakumdracariu, 178; his Tisat- 
thi-mahdpurisa-gunalankdra, 161 

Puspadanta, his Sivamahimnah Stotra, 47, 95, 230 

Puspadatta (Sarvajfia Mürti), his Sarvajña- 
padaga]u. 516 

Puttappa, K. V. (‘Ku-vem-pu’), his Bera[ga 
Koral, 521; his Künüru Subbamma Heggaditi, 
520; his Sri Rümáyana-darjanam, 518; his 
Vivekünanda, 522 


Qadar Yar, 584 

Qalandar Shah, 532 

Qazi Abdus Sattar, his Shab Gudeeda, 655 
Qazi Mahmud Daryai, 644 

Qazi Mohammed Bahri, his Man-lagan, 646 
Quran, 777 

Qurratul Ain Haidar, 654; his Sita-haran, 655 


Rabha, Bishnu, 668 

Rabhasapāla, 328 

Rabin, Chaim, his comment on Indian influence 
on Ethiopian script, 778-79 

Radha, 44, 48, 68-69, 110, 113, 116, 126, 228, 
423, 437, 438, 440, 479, 482, 565, 567, 664, 
683; cult, 113 

Radhakrishnan, S., 9, 470; his Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought, (An) Idealist View of 
Life, Indian Philosophy, 471 

Righava Bhatta, 366; his Kali-tattva, 135; his 
Sáradá-tilaka, 45, 135, 138 

Raghavanka, his Harifcandra-kdvya, Siddharama- 
carite, Somandtha-carite, 513; Sarabha-caricra 
etc. attributed to, 513 

Raghu, 215, 399, 410 

Raghunandana, his commentary on Dayabhaga, 
Smrli-tativa, 87 

en aes? his Bhakti-tarangini, Nama-candrika, 
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Raghunátha, his Bhojana-kutühala, 355 

Raghuniatha, 382; his Mimársá-ratna, 380 

Raghunátha, his Sangita-sudhd, 366 

Ragbunfthadasa, 114, 441; his Dana-keli- 
cinidmani, Gaurdnga-stava-kalpataru, etc., 116; 
his Stavávali, 47 

Raghunátha Mahanta, his Kathd Ramayana, 425 

Raghunatha Nayaka, 221, 292; his Nala- 
caritramu, Valmtki-caritramu, etc., 631 


Raghunütha Pandita, 551; his Rdja-vyavahdra- 
kosa, 334 
Raghunatha Siromani, 379; his Akhydta-vdda, 
Anumdna-didhiti, Nafludda, Paddrtha-khan- 
dana, _ Pratyaksa-mapi-didhiti, Sabda-mani- 
didhiti, 378; his commentaries on KXtrandvali- 
prakdga, 376; his Padartha-tattva-niripana, 377 
Raghuvarifa (see Kalidasa) 
Rahman Rahi, 533; his Nauroz-i-Saba, 534 
Raidasa (Raviddsa), 492, 494 
Rai, Lajpat, 474, 652 
Rajab Ali Beg Surur, his Fasana-i-Ajaib, 649 
Rajagopalachari, C. (‘Rajaji’), his adaptations 
(in English) of Mahdbhdrata and Rámáyana, 
473; his Satyameva Jayate volumes, 474; his 
_ Sri Ramakrsnarin Upanisadam etc., 620 
Rajamannar, Venkata Pakala, 639 
Ram Aye his Kamaldmbd]-carittiram, 617, 
Rajanaka Mahimabhatta, his Vyakti-viveka, 300 
Raja Rao, 467, 471; his (The) Cow of the Barri- 
ede Rao, (The) Serpent and the Rope, 
cte., 
Rajaratnam, G. P., his Nágana-padaga]u, Ratnana- 
padagaļu, 519 
Rājaśekhara, 180, 211, 224, 270; his Bala- 
Bhárata, Bála-Rámáyana, 252; his Hara- 
vilasa, 217; his Karpüramafjari, 168, 242, 252; 
his Kdvya-mimdmsd, 146, 257, 258, 262n., 
295, 299; his Viddhasala-bhafjika, 242, 252, 
its Telugu tran., 627 
Rajasekhara, his Nydya-kandali-paficiká, 375 
Ràjaéekhara Siri, his Prabandha-kosa, 227, 261. 
291-92 
Rájataratgini (sce Kalhana) 
Rajavallabha, his Dravyaguna, 355 
Rajkhowa, Benudhar, his Asemiyd Khanda Vakya- 
kosa, Candra-sambhava-kávya, etc .. 430 
Rajwade, V. K., 549, 559 
Ràjya-vvavahára-kosa, 559 
Rakesh, Mohan, 506, 507 
Ral-pa-can, king, 723, 724 
Rama, 6, 39, 41, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51. 52, 53, 54n., 
60, 61, 62, 70, 94, 109, 110, 111, 112, 117, 
1122, 125, 160, 175, 177, 215, 246, 397, 479, 
492, 493, 494, 495, 514, 539. 563, 564. 632, 
680, 687, 764, 765, 768 
Ràmabhadra Diksita, his Pataijjali-carita, 219; 
his Varnamálà-stotra etc., 47 
Ramabhadra Kavi, his Rámábhyudayamu, 629 
Ramabhadrimba, 632; her Raghundthabhyudaya, 
221, 231, 292 
Rimabhatta, his Matangi-Paddhati, 138 
Ramacandra, his Prakriya-kaumudi, 315, 316 
Ramacandra Kavibh&rati, his Bhakti-sataka, 
753; his Vytta-ratndkara-panyikd, 754 
Rümacandra PattanAyaka, his Hardvali, 566 
Rümacarilam (sce Ciráman) 
Ránma-carita-mánasa (see Tulasidasa) 
Ramachandra Sastri, Korada, his 
dütam, 635 
Rama Dasa, Guru, 582 
Rama Dvija, his Mrgdvati-carita, 424. 
Ramakrishna Mission, 442n. 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (Sri Ramakrishna), 
444, 449, 461, 462, 474, 503, 620 


Rathaiga- 
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Ramakrishna Pillai, his (The) Dive for Death, 
Padmini, Tales of Ind, 463 

Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement, 620 

Ramakrsna Bhattácárya, his Sdrhkhya-kaumudi, 
73; his Yukti-sncha-praptragi-siddhdnta- 


candrikd, | 
R&makripüdhvarindra, his Sikhdmani, 383 
Ramalingam, ‘Namakkal Kavifiar, his Avafum 
Avanum, Sankoli, Tamizhan Idayam, 615 
Ramalinga Swamigal, 'Va]|alár', 613, 620; his 
Tiru Arujpd etc., 614 ved 
Rama Mira, his Vrndávana-carita ctc., 424 
Ramamurti, Gidugu Venkata, 637 
Ramamurti, Gurujada Sri, his Citraratnákaram, 
Kavi Fivitamulu, etc., 635 
Ram4nanda, 117, 492, 493, 494, 495 
RAmA&nanda Sarasvati, his Maniprabhd, 374 
Rámanüráyana — Kavirija Cakravarti, his 
Bhásvati, 426; his Sakuntalé-kdvya and trans. 
of Gitagovinda etc., 424 
Raman Pillai, C. V., his Dharmarájá, Premdmrtam, 
etc., 544 
Rāmānuja (RAm&nuj&cürya), 6, 44, 97, 110, 111, 
117, 119, 122, 123, 124, 126, 221, 329, 371, 
381, 384, 492; his Bhagavaddrddhana-krama, 
Vedanta-dipa, Veddnta-sdra, Veddrtha- a, 
121, 383; his Gadya-tram, 47, 121, 383; his 
eae a Sribhdsya, 120, 383 
Rama Pani , his Kannassa Rámáyanam. 537 
R&ma Pánivüda, his Karhsavaho, Usdniruddha, 181 ; 
his Rdghaviya, Visnuvilasa, 219 
Rámaprasáda Sena (‘Kavirajijana’), 438; his 
Vidyá-Sundara, 439 
Rama Rau, Shantha, 471, 472 
Rama Sarasvati, 422; his 
tran. of Gitagovinda, 423 
Rdma Tambang, 768 
Réma-tépini Upanisad, 108 
Rdma-vyaya, an Old Javanese work, 769; of 
Sankara Deva, 422; of Sridhara, 552 
Rámáyaga, 4, 6, 7, 39, 40, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 54, 
60, 61, 62n., 63, 64, 128, 142, 160, 175, 179, 
211, 213, 216, 217, 219, 224, 227, 237, 245, 
252, 259, 280, 294, 341, 349, 421, 450, 535, 
623, 664, 680, 701, 771; Assamese versions 
of, 422, 423: Bengali versions of, 438, 452; 
English adaptation/version of, 462, 473; 
German tran. of passages of, 781-82; 
Gujarati versions of, 480, 482; Hindi work 
based on, 495; Kalmyk version of, 728; 
Kannada version of, 510; Kannada work 
based on, 518; Kashmiri version of, 528; 
Malayalam works based on, 537, 539, 540; 
Malaysian shadow plays based on, 765; 
Malay version of, 765; Marathi versions of, 
549, 551; Marathi work based on, 552; 
Mongolian version of, 727; Old Javanese 
versions of, 766; Oriya versions of, 564, 566, 
569; Persian tran. of, 774; popularity in 
Campa of, 759, in Kambuja of, 758; re- 
ference to Carvaka philosophy in, 386, to 
Kárttikeya in, 144, to Siva in, 93, 94, to 
Sürya in, 148; Siamese version of, 764; 
source of history of cult and worship of 
Sakti, 132-33; source of plays in Nepal, 699, 
700; source of Sindhi play, 596; Tamil 


Bhima-carita and 


version of, 609, 620; Tamil works based 
on, 612, 616; Telugu versions of, 626, 629; 
Telugu works based on, 631, 635; Urdu 
ms based on episodes in, 651; Vaignava 

egends and teachings in, 110 

Rdmdyana-kalpavrksam (see Satyanarayana, Vis- 
wanatha) 

Rámefvara Bhattic3rya, his Sivdyana, 499 

Rami Reddi, Duvvuri, his Palitakefam, 637 

Ram Tirth, Swami, 596n. 

Ramzan Bath, his AkA-nandana, 532 

Ranade, Mahadev Govinda, 462, 553, 558 

Ranade, R. D., 470, 559 

Ranajitamalla, 699; his Ganita-maftjari, 700 

Ran& Kumbha (Kàlasena). his JVrtya-ratnakosa, 
368; his Sangita-rdja, 366 

Ranganátha Muni, 366; his Purusasükta-bhásva, 
123; his Srisükta-bhásya, 122 

Ranganayakamma, M., 641 

Ranganna, S. V., his Rariga-binnapa, 523 

Ranga Rámünuja, his Mita-prakáfikd, Mila. 
P hdoa-praka Ld, 383 


Rañjanā script, 702 

Ranna, his Ajita-tirthankara-purdna-tilaka (Ajita 
rra ), Sdhasa-Bhima-vijayam (Gadé-yuddha), 

Rao, Madhusudan, 569; his Kusumdajali, Utkala- 
gathd, Vasanta-gáthá, etc., 570 

Rasakalpávalli, 440 

Rasa-ratna-samuccaya, 350 

Rasika-priyà (see KeSavadasa) 

Raskhan, his Prema-vafikd, Sujana Raskhan, 499 

Ratanapaünà, his Finakdlamali, 199 

INST. Baladeva, his Kisora-candránanda-campu, 

Ratnadhvaja-Sütra, text in Central Asia of, 712 

Ratnajala-pariprechd, Tibetan tran. of, 723 

RatnAkara, his Haravijaya, 46, 95, 217; his 
Vakrokti-baficasika, 229 

Ratn&kara Varni, his Bhdratesa-vaibhava, Raina- 
kara-sataka, Triloka-sataka, etc., 515 

pana die Tibetan tran. of his Apohasiddht, 
7 


4 

Ratnaküfa-Sütra(s), Chinese tran. of, 732-33; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 716; 
Tibetan tran. of, 722 

Ratnamegha-Sütra, Tibetan tran. of, 720 

Ratnasári-Sütra, text in Central Asia of, 712 

Ratnasekhara, his Chandahkosa, Kavidarpana, 183 

Ratndvali (see Harsavardhana) 

Rátri-sükta, 131 

Raurava Agama, 43, 91, 103, 104 

Ravana, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54n., 60, 62, 94, 148, 
160, 176, 481, 563, 564, 616 

Ravana, 356; works attributed to: Arka-prakisa, 
351, Kumára Tantra, Nadi-pariksd, 355 

Ravana-bhasya, 375 

Ravana-kumdra Tantra, Chinese tran. of, 739-40 

Rávana-vadha (see Bhatti) 

Ravisena, his Padma-carita, 160 

Rayamukuta (Brhaspati), 327, 328, 330, 356; 
his Pada-candriká, 331 

Ray, Annadashankar, his Bengali works: 
Eki Vasanta, —Jivanakáthi, Mana Pavana, 
Pathe Praváse, Satydsatya, etc., 453; his Oriya 
work: Kamalé-vildsira Vidaya, 572 
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Ráyaraghunátha Tonpdamán, bis Párvati-parina- 
yamu, 632 

Raya Ràmánanda, 565 

Ray Chaudhuri, Ambikagiri, his Tumi, 428 

Ray, Dasarathi, 440 

Ray, Dwijendralal, his Aryogdthd, Mandra, etc., 
454; his Candragupta, Sajahan, Ti rsa, 
etc., 444-45; Telugu trans. of works of, 639 

Ray, Kalidas, his Haimanti, Parnapuja, etc., 455 

Ray, Kamini, her Nirmdlya, Paurámki, etc., 454 

ma C., his History of Hindu Chemistry, 350n., 

5 

Ray, Radhanath, 569; his Candrabhagá, Cilika, 
Darabára, Kedara-Gauri, Maháyátrá, etc., 570 

Ray, Rajkrishna, 444 

Ray, Ramasankar, his Adfici-Adveri, 973; his 
Vivasini, 569n. 

Razdan, Krishna, his Siva-parinaya, 531 

Reddy, C. R., 458, 639 

Rege, P. S., 554 

Republic, of Plato, 779 

Revanáürádhya, 99n. 

Rg-Veda, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 51, 107n., 108, 118, 
141n., 254n., 273, 348, 349, 352, 358, 359, 
384; Bengali tran. of, 447; European edi- 
tions of, 782; hymns of, 3, 46, 127, 130, 13], 
148, 192, 211, 229, 234, 243, 294; Manipuri 
tran. of, 665; metres of, 304 

Risalo (see Shah Abdul Latif) 

Risbud, N. S., his Mafjughosd, 554 

Robinson, W., 427 

Rochiram Gajumal, 688 

Rohal, 591 

Romaka-siddhanta, 360 

Rosebuck, T., 687 

Routray, Satchidananda, 575; 

Pandulipi, 572 

Roy, Dilip Kumar, 457; his Eyes of Light, 472; 
his Mira in Brindaban, Sri Chaitanya, 473 

Roy, M. N., 474; his From Savagery to Civilisation, 
India in Transition, etc., 473 

Roy, Rammohun, 7, 8, 459, 594; his English 
Works, Precepts of Jesus, 460; his tran. (in 
Bengali) of Bhagavad-Gità, Veddnta-grantha, 
Vedanta-sara, 442 

Roy, Sib Charan, 675 

Roy, U Jeebon, 675 

Rysyasrnga, story in Japan of, 748 

Rubaiyat (sce Omar Khayyam) 

Rucidatta, his Dravya-prakdsa-virzti, 376; his 
Makaranda, 378; his Prakasa on Tattva- 
cintamant, 379 

Rucinátha Kandali, 424 

Rudra, 22, 29, 89, 90, "idus dr 352 

Rudrabhatta, his Jaganndtha-vijaye, 5 

Rudradaman, inscriptions of, 268, 395, 397, 398 

Rudradeva, his Syainika-sdstra, 363 

Rudra-sampradaya, of Vallabha, 120 

Rudrata, 297, 301; his Kdoyálankára, 298 

Rudra Yamata, 138, 139, 143 

Rukmini, 95, 125, 769 

Rumi, 592 

Rüpabhavàni, 528 "T 

Rapa Gosvamin, 230; his Bhakti-rasámpla-sindhu, 
114-15, 116; his Néjaka-candrikd, Padavali, 


his Aauitd, 


Sarnksepa-bhagavatdmyta, 115; his Stava-mdld, 
47; his Uddhava-sandesa-kdvya, 114; his 
_ Ujjvala-nilamani, 115, 116, 
Rüparáma Cakravarti, his Dharma-margala, 439 
Rustumi, his Khawarnama, 646 
Ruyyaka, 300; his Alankàára-sarvasva, 301 
Ryoson, his Byaku-hokku-she, 750 


Saadat Hasan Manto, 654 

Sabarasvamin, his bhdsya (Sabara-bhdsya) on 
Mimársá-Sütra, 74n., 262n., 371, 379, 380 

Sabda-kalpadruma, 43 

Sabhádsádi-bakhar, 552 

Sabuja Patra, 450, 572 

Sacal, 592, 595; his kafis, 591, 599 

Sadaksaradeva, his Rdjasekhara-vildsa, Sabara- 
Sankara-vildsa, Vrsabhendra-vijaya, 515 

Sadánanda Yogindra, his Veddnta-sdre, 383, 386 

Sadarangani, Guli, his Ithad, 596 

Sadarangani, H. I., 592, 597 

Sadasiva, his Yoga-sudhdkara, 374 

Saddanta Játaka, Agnean version of, 715 

Saddarsana-samuccaya (see Haribhadra Siri) 

Saddhammakitti, his Ekakkhara-kosa, 201, 761 

Saddhammaiiaga, his Chandosdratthavikdsini (com- 
mentary ou  Vuttodaya), Chapaccayadipani, 
Pali tran. of Kt Vhong 761 

Saddharmapundarika (-Sütra), 111, 205; Chinese 
version of, 731; basis of T’ien-t’ai school, 
732; popularity in Japan of, 744, 748; text 
in Central Asia of, 712; text in Nepal of, 697 

Sadyojyoti Sivácárya (Khetapala/Khetakanan- 
dana), 105; his Bhoga-kdrikd, commentaries 
on Raurava and Sedyambhuva Agamas, Moksa- 
kárikà, Paramoksa-niráfa, Tattva-nirnaya, Tattva- 
sangraha, 104 

Safir, Pritam Singh, 585, 586 

Sagaranandin, his JNájaka-laksana-ratua-koga, 302 

Sagar, Kirpa, his Laksmi Devi, Ranjit Singh, 585 

Sahajayána, 207, 208, 420, 735 

Sahgal, Nayantara, ber This Tine of Morning, 
(A) Time to be Happy, ctc., 471-72 

Sailendra rulers, Sanskrit inscriptions of, 765 

Saiva(s), 6, 30, 41, 94, 95, 103n., 106, 111, 113, 
141n., 150, 611, 612, 626, 627; Agamas, 43, 
44, 91-92, 96, 97, 99, 100, 102, 103, 412; 
paddhatis, 105; Purána(s), 66, 92-93, 102; 
saints of South India (Nayanmiars), 6, 100, 
102, 608, 609; Siddhinta, 101, 102, 
103, 104, 105, 524, 609, 611, 621; Sthala 
Puranas, 106; Tantric school, 524, 525, 
767; Upagama(s), 92, 100; Upapuràáua(s), 
93, 105n., 106n. 

Saiva-siddhánta, 352 

Saivism, 89, 90, 91, 92, 96, 97, 99, 102, 103, 140, 
562, 608, 609, 611, 625n., 695 

Saiyad Alaol, 439, 497n. 

Saiyad Mujtaba Ali, 457 

OUT HAE MA: 105 

Sakatáyana, 312n., 320; Unddi-Sitra ascribed to, 
317; Vy&karana school, 318 

Sdhatdyana Vydkarana (see Pályakirtti) 

Sakta, 45, 46, 130, 131, 134n., 135, 136, 137, 140; 
Tantras and Ágamas, 134-39; Upanisads, 

. . 30, 132; Upapuránas, 133 

Sakti, 6, 45, 69, 91, 98, 99, 109, 130, 132, 137, 
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138, 139, 140, 146, 563, 615; cult, 46, 131, 
133, 625n., 699 
Sakti Bhadra, his ET CET imani, 128, 242 
Sakti-sahgama Tantra, 135, 137, 138 
Saktism, 139, 32, 562, 563 
Sakti-Sütra(s), 134, 203; manuscript in Central 
Asia of, 712 
Sakya Pandita, 726; Mongolian version of 
Subhdsita-raina-sangraha ascribed to, 727-28 
dc am Sari, his Bháratefoara Bahubali-riisa, 


Salihota, 356; Tibetan tran. of his Asvdyurveda, 


72 

Salikanatha, his Dipasikhd, Prakaraņa-pañcikā; 

Tine 380 

Salivahana, king, 315n., 689 

Sdlivdhana-kathd, 327 

Samácára-darpana, 442 

Samadhirdja-Sitra, 205; Tibetan tran. of, 723 

Samddhi-sambara-parivarta, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Samantabhadra, 205, 749 

Samantabhadra, 159; his Sfutividyá, 231 

Samartha Rámadása, his Dàása-bodha, 551 

Sáma-Veda, 14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
32, 34, 35, 305, 311 

Sámavidhàána Sarhhita, 89 

Sambanda Mudaliar, ‘Pammal’, 619 

Sambhuniatha, his Gajendra-cintamani, 426 

Samkhya, 29, 45, 67, 69, 92, 109n., 260, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 377, 388, 779, 780 

Samkhya-kdrika (sec Iévarakrsna) 

Samkhya-Sdtra (see Kapila) 

Sammohana Tanira, 138, 149 

Samudrika-kanthabharana, 362 

Samukham Venkata Krsnappa, his Ahalyé- 
samkrandanamu, Jaimini Bháratamu, Rddhtka- 
süntvanamu, Sdrangadhara-caritramu, 632 

Samváda-prabhákara, 442, 445, 595 


Samyuktagama, 202 
Samputta Nikdya, 188, 189, 197, 201, 202, 204n. 
Sanátana Gosvamin, his BSrhad-bhdgavatamrta 


(with Dig-dariani), Hari-bhakti-vildsa, Vais- 
nava-tosani, 114 

Sanatkumára, sage, 29, 144, 368 

Sanatkumára Purápa, 40 

Sandesakathá, 199 

Sandhyükara Nandin, his ARámacarita, 220, 289 

Sandilya, 25, 29, 109n.; his Bhakti-Sütras, 41 

Sandilya Upanisad, 374 

Satigam literature, 6, 118-19, 601-7 

Sanghadasa (Sanghadisagani), bhasya on the 
Kalpa-Sütra attributed to, 157; his Vasudeva- 
hindi, 157, 176, 260 

Sanghamittá, 198, 751, 752 

Sangharakkhita, his Subodhálunkára, 201 

Sangila-kalpataru, 366 

Satigitiparydya (see Mahakausthila) 

cae Tt 202; manuscript in Central Asia 
01, 

Sanjana, J. E., 487 

Sankara (Sankarácarya), 6, 28, 91, 112, 113, 
119, 122, 127, 130, 151, 221, 264n., 329, 
381, 385, 38B, 412, 424, 535n., 549n., 612, 
625; his Ananda-lahari, 46, 96, 137; his 
Bhaja-govindam | (Carpafa-paRjari), Harimide 
(-stotra), 47, 128; his commentary on 


Bhagavad-Gitd, 64n., 134, 382, on Brahma- 
Sütra, 97, 130n., 371, 382, 384, 386, on 
Upanijad(s), 27, 29, 382; his Daksindmérti- 
astaka, 96; his Mohamudgara | (Dvddafa- 
paftjarikd), 47, 229; his Saundarya-lahari, 
46, 96, 137, 230; his Sivdnanda-lahari, 96, 
102; his Sivdparddha-ksamdpana, 47; his 
Dn rer 148; works attributed 
to: Aparoksánubhüti, Atmabodha, Drk-drsya- 


viveka, Hastamalaka-bhasya, ^ Lalità-trisati- 
bhágya, Pafcikarana-prakriyd, — Sanat-sujátiya- 


bhdsya, Upadesa-sdhasri, Vakyasudha, Visnu- 
sahasranáma-bhágya, Viveka-ciiddmani, 382, 
Ganesa-bhujanga, 143, Prapafica-séra Tantra, 
45, 105, 139, 382, Sarva-darsana-kaumudi, 
388, Sarva(-veddnta)-siddhdnta-sdra-sangraha, 
382,388, Sri Hari-smarana-sataka, Visnusat- 
padi, 128 

Sankara Bhatta, his Mimdmsd-bdla-prakdsa, Subo- 
dhini, Vidhi-rasdyana-disana, 380 

Sankara Deva, 7, 116; his Bali-chalana, Haris- 
candra-upakhyana, Kdliya-damana, Keli-gopála, 
Párijdta-harana, Patni-prasada, Rdma-vijaya, 
Rukmini-harana (play), Rukmini-harana (poem), 
422; his Bhakti-pradipa, 117, 421; his 
Bhakti-ratnákara, Gunamálá, 117; his Kirtana- 
ghosd, tran. of Bhágavata, 117, 421 

Sankara Kurup, G., his Ofakkuzhal, 543 

Sankara Misra, 382; his Kalpalatà, Kanāda- 
rahasya, 375; his Khandana-tikd, 379; his 
JNyáya-lildvati-kanthábharana, 376, 378; his 
Vádi-vinoda, 377 

Sankara Panikkar, Bharatamdld ascribed to, 537 

Sankararadhya, Basava Purdna  (JNandikesvara- 
DUIS EFFORT) attributed to, 100- 

l 


Sankara Sastri, Bhagavatula (‘Arudra’), 640; 
his Samagra Andhra-sáhityam, 641 

Sankara-vijaya (sce Ananda Giri 

Sankargana, 108, 110, 119, 395 

Sankha, B4, 369 

Sankhdyana Grhya-Sütra, 33 

Sankháyana Srauta-Sütra, 32 

Sankhdyana Tantra, 138 

Sankrityayana, Rahula, 206, 505, 720n., 723n. 

Sankuka, 296, 299; his Bhuvandbhyudaya, 287 

ur Kottarattil, his Kucela-gopálam ctc., 
54 

Sanmukha-kalpa, 359 

Sannyasa Upanisads, 41 

Santa Devi, 451 

Santali, 671; literature, 671-74 

Santaraksita, 206, 270n., 690, 723; his ‘Jattva- 
sangraha, 207, 386, 759; Tibetan tran. of his 

.  MadhyamakdlaMkara, 724 

Sàntideva, 206; his  Bodhícaryávatüra, Siksa- 
samuccaya, 207, their Tibetan trans., 724 


Sanyal, Prabodhkumar, his Mahdprasthdaner 
Pathe, .Nifipadma, etc., 452 
Saptabuddhaka(-Sitra), fragments in Central 


Asia of, 712 
Saptarsinaksatra-Stitra, Mongolian version of, 727 
Saptasatiká commentary, its Tibetan tran., 723 
Sarabhai, Bharati, her Two Women, 473; her 
(The) Well of the People, 469 
Sarabhai, Mrinalini, 47 
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Sarabla-Stt:a, manuscript in Central Asia of, 712 

Śāradā script, 530, 581, 589, 702 

Sdradad-tilaka Tantra, 143 

Sáralà Dasa, his Candi Purdpa, Vilanka Ramayana, 
363; his Mahabhárata, 563, 564, 565 

Saranadeva, his Durghaja-oziti, 315, 330 

Sdrasvata Vydkarana, 320; Manipuri tran. of, 
666; Tibetan tran. of, 725 

Sarasvati, 24, 25, 69, 131, 132, 176, 406; worship 
in Japan of, 749-50 

Sarasvati, 502, 503 

Sarasvati-kanthabharana (see Bhoja) 

Sáratthadipani (sce Sáriputta) 

Sardar Ali Jafari, 654 

Sardesai, G. S., 559 

Sariputra (Sariputta), 193, 713; his Dharma- 
skandha, 203, its Chinese tran., 733; Niddesa 

_ ascribed to, 192 

Sdripuira, 753 

Sariputta, his  Abhidharmártha-sangraha-sannaya, 
Pádávatàra, — Pasjikálankára, Süratthadiponi 
753; his commentaries on Afguttara JNikáya 
and Majjhima .Nikáya, 752; his Vinaya- 
sanpaha, 152 

Sāriputta Dhammavilasa, his 
Dhammasattha, 761 

Sarma, Durgeswar, 428, 430 

Sarma, Gopinath Nanda, 573, 574 

Jarngadhara, his  Lauha-pradipa, Lauhd)yava, 
363; his (Sdrigadhara) Paddhati, 232, 357; 
his (Sdrigadhara) Samhitd, commentaries on 
it, 351; his Turanga-pariksd, Vaji-ctkitsd, 357 

Sarshar, Ratan Nath, his Fasana-i-A zad, 652 

Sarva-dar§ana-sangraha (see Madhava) 

Sarvadeva, his Pramána-mafijari, 376 

Sarvajia Marti (Puspadatta), 523; his Sarvajitae 
padagalu, 516 

Sarvajianotiara Agama, 92, 105 

Sarvajiatmamuni, his Samksepa-sariraka, 382 

Sarvananda, his Jagadü-carita, 292 

Sarvananda, 328, 331; his Tika-sarvasva (on 
Amarakosa), 339 

Sai vastivada school, 202, 203, 707, 710, 712 

Sarvastivadin(s), 705, 706, 711, 712, 731, 734 

Sarvavarman, 317; his Katantra (Vyákarana), 201, 
317, 318, 319, 768 

Sarvesvara-rasáyana, Tibetan tran. of, 723 

Sdsanavamsa (sce Paürásámi) 

Sasui, Haraprasad, 135n., 350n., 562n., 699n., 
700n.; caryas discovered by, 436, 698; his 
Bena Meye, Kaficanamála, 449 

Sastri, Sivauath, his Yugantara ctc., 447 

Sasvata, his Anekartha-samuccaya | (Sásvalakosa), 
328 

Satapatha Bra@hmana, 19, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 

. 29, 64, 90, 107, 109n., 144, 254, 354, 776 

Satasdhasrikd Prajáparamità, 205; text in Central 
Asia of, 712; text in Nepal of, 697; Tibetan 
tran. of, 723 

Sajcakra-nirüpana, 45, 139 

Satkarma-prábhyta, 170, 171 

Safkhandágama (-Sütra), 154, 157, 159 

Sajsandarbha (see Jiva Gosvamin) 

Sativata Samhita, 44, 45, 110 

Sãttvata Tanta, Assamese prosce rendering of, 
425; Assamese versification of, 423n. 


Dhammavilása 


Satyanarayana Sastri, Vedula, his Dipdvaji, 637 

Satyanarayana, Viswanatha, his Kinnerasãni- 
pajalu, 637; his Ramdyana-kalpavyksam, 640; 
his Veyi Padagalu, 638 

Satyásádha-Hiranyakesi Dharma-Satra, 36 

Satyasddha-Hiranyakefi Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Satydsadha-Hiranyakesi Srauta-Sütra, 32 

Satydsddha Kalpa-Sütra, 36 

Saunaka Grhya-Sütra, 34 

Saunaka Samhita, 17 

auras): 141, 148, 150, 151; Upapuranas, 40, 
93, , 149 

Sauradharma Purana, 149 

Sauradharmotiara Purdna, 149 

Saura Samhita, 149 

Saurasonl Prakrit, 157, 165, 167, 185, 476, 561, 


Savarkar, V. D., 559 

Savitri, 451, 461, 465n. 

Savitri (see Aurobindo, Sri) 

Sayana, his  Màádhaviya-dhálu-vrtli, 
Subhdsita-sudhanidhi, 232 

ayana-$astra, 368 

Sekkizhar, his Periya Purdnam — (Tiruttondar 
Puránam), 102n., 609, 610 

Senapati, Phakirmohan, 575; his Atmajivana- 
carita, Avasara-vasare, Bauddhdavatdra-kavya, 
Chamana Athaguntha, Galpa-svalpa, Lachamá, 
Mimu, Prdyascitta, | Pusbamálà, Upahdra, 
Utkala-bhramana, trans.of Chándog ya Upanisad, 
Gita, Harivarhsa, Mahabharata, and Rámáyana, 
569 

Sen, Atulprasad, his Kayekfi Gana (GitiguRja), 455 

Senavaratyar, 611 

Sen, Devendranath, 455; his Apürva Naivedya, 

Afokaguccha, Goldpguccha, etc., 446 

Dinesh Chandra, his Rdmdyani Katha, 

Vangabhasa O Sahitya, Tin Bandhu, etc., 450 

Sen, Gananath, his Siddhanta-nidana, 354 

Sengupta, Achintyakumar, 456; his <Akdla 
Vasanta, Nila Akdsa, Paramapurusa Sri 
Ramakrsna, Prácira O Prántara, etc., 453 

Scngupta, Jatindranath, his Maricikà etc., 456 

Sengupta, S. C., 470, 474 

Sen, Keshub Chandra, 462 

Sen, Nabin Chandra, his Paldsir Yuddha, Prabhasa, 
etc., 445 

Sen, Rajani Kanta, 454; his Ampia ctc., 455 

Sen, Samar, 456 

Sesakysna, his Pe Haney 316 

Shah Abdul Karim, 591, 595 

Shah Abdul Latif (‘Shah Bhitai'j'Shah"), his 
Risalo, 591 

Shah Ali Mohammed Jan  Gamdhani, his 
Jawahirul Asrar, 645 

Shah Hussain, 582, 587 

Shahnama (sce Firdausi) l 

Shakespeare, 7, 443, 570; his As You Like It, its 
Khasi tran., 675; his (The) Comedy of Errors, 
its Telugu tran., 638; his King Lear, its 
Sindhi tran., 594; his Macbeth, its Kannada 
tran., 522; his Merchant of Venice, its Sindhi 
tran., 594, Telugu tran., 638; his Othello, 
its adaptation in Kannada, 517; trans. of 
his works in Manipuri, 666, 667, in Marathi, 
556, in Urdu, 653 


317; his 


Sen, 
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Shamsuddin ‘Bulbul’, 592 

Shapur I, king, 773 

Sharma, Balkrishna (‘Navina’), 504 

Sheikh Bahauddin Bajan, 644 

Sheikh Khub Mohammed, his Khub Tarang, 645 

Sheikh Nuruddin, his Nurnama, Rjinama, 526 

Shejwalkar, T. S., 559, 560 

Shewak Bhojraj, his Afírváda, Dada Sydma, 596 

Shibli Numani, his Mwazina-i-Anis-o-Dabir, Shir- 
ul-Ajam, Sirat-un-Nabi, 651 

Shin Arahan, 760 - 

Shintoism, compared with Hinduism, 7501. 

Shintoist pantheon, 750 

Shinto rites, 746 

Shirwadkar, V. V. ('Kusumágraja'), 557; his 
Visákhá, 554 

Shocho, his Asabasho, 750 

Shotoku, prince, his commentaries on Buddhist 
texts, 744 

Shukla, Ramchandra, 498, 499, 503, 506 

Siberia, Indian literature in, 720, 728-29 

Siddham (Siddhamátrkà) script, use in China 
of, 735-36; usc in Japan of, 746; use in 
Korea of, 74) 

Siddha-sára, Saka-Khotanese tran. of, 715 
Siddhasena Divakara, 160, 361; his Kalydna- 
mandira, 231; his Sammatitarka, 159, 181 

Siddhidas, 701 

Siddhikür, 728 

Stddhi-traya (see Yamunac&rya) 

Siksd-samuccaya (sce Santideva 

Silappadikdram (see llahnko Adikal) 

Silhàna, his Sdnti-sataka, 229 

uper Kaliprasanna, his Hutom Pydnear Naksã, 


Sirthdsana-dvudtrimsikd, 227, 261 

Singararya, his Mitravinda-Govinda, 516 

Singh, Bhai Vir, 584; ‘his Babi Naudh Singh, 
Rand Sürat Singh, Satvant Kaur, Sundari, 
Vijay Singh, etc., 585 

Singh, Churachand, 665 

Singh, Gurbakhsh, 585, 586, 587 

Singh, Haobam Tomba, 667 

Singh, Hijom Anganghal, his Jbenund, Jahera, 
666; his K/tambá- T hoibi Seireng, 663, 666 

Singb, Hijom Guno, 666 

Singh, Jatiswar, 665 

sing, Khwairakpain Chaoba, his Lavanyalata, 

66 


Singh, Lamabam Kamal, his Madhavi, 666 
Singh, Mayanglambam Birmangal, his Pidonnu, 
667 


Singh, Mohan, 585, 586 

Singh, Munal, 665 

Singh, Nanak, 585, 586 

Singh, Puran, 585 

Singh, Ranjit, 529, 583, 584 

S K. Shitaljit, his Ima, Rohini, Thadokpá, 
36 


Singh, Sansenbam Nadiyachand, 666 

Singh, Shamsher Bahadur, 505 

Singh, Shivmangal (‘Suman’), 504 

Singh, U Rabon, 675 

Sino-Tibetan, languages, 659, 660; tribe, 419 
Sirajuddhin Siraj, 645, 646 

Sircar, Jadunath, 470 


Sirimangala, his commentaries on Samanta- 
pasadtkd, 761 

Sirimangala, his Mafgalasutia, 764 

Sirodeva, his Paribhasa-urtti, 316 

Sisupdla-vadha (see Magha) 

Sitä, 46, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54n., 60, 61, 94, 
117, 125, 132, 216, 246, 247, 248, 250, 563, 
564, 570, 571, 768 

Sita Devi, 451 

Sitarama Sastry, Virakesari, his 
Nagarada Rani, 520 

Sue rac V. (V. Si.), 519; his Pampa-yátre, 


Sitikantha Acdrya, his Mahdnaya-prakdsa, 525 

Siva, 6, 38, 40, 43, 44, 46, 48, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 131n., 132n., 133, 
134, 137, 139, 141n., 142, 143, 147, 148, 151, 
178, 214, 287, 352, 962, 402, 404, 406, 409, 
410, 412, 423, 439, 479, 562, 568, 569, 608, 
one 625n., 663, 682, 699, 765, 767, 769, 

Sivadasa, 355; his oy icd d 353 

Sivadása, 281; his Kathdrnava, 22 

Sivaditya Misra, his Saptapadarthi, 376 

ivagrayogin, his commentary on Siva-jiana- 

bodham, 103-4; his Kriyd-dipikd,  Suiva- 

_  paribhasa, Sivdgra-Paddhati, 104 

Sivaji, 221, 334, 551, 555, 560 

sivajnana Svamiga], his Dirdvida-mahabhdsyam, 
611; his Kancip Purdnam, 612 

Sivakotyácárya, his Vaddárüdhane, 509 

Siva Purdna (sce also Vayu Purdna), 67, 69, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 143, 145; text in Nepal of, 698 

n Karanta, K., 519; his Marafi Mannige, 


Daulat, 


Sivdrka-mani-dipikd (sce Appaya Diksita) 

Sivarya, 509; his Arddhand (Mulárádhanád), 158, 
172, 178 

Sivasankara Pillai, 'l'hakazhi, 545; his Cemmin, 
Enippatika], etc., 544 

Sivasankara Sastri, Tallavajjhala, his Hydayes- 
vari, 637 

Siva-siddhàánta Tantra, 100 

Siva-Sütra, 98, 99 

Skanda Purápa, 40, 66, 70-71, 92, 93, 102n., 
143, 145, 147, 149; Tamil tran. of, 611; 
text in Nepal of, 698 

Sloka-várttika (sce Kumārila Bhatta) 

Smrti(s) (see also Dharma-$ástras), 35, 36, 41, 
70, 75, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 111, 322, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 347, 381, 
406 

Socrates, 779 

Sodhi Mihirban, 500 

Somadeva, his Kathdsarit-ségara, 95, 146-47, 
260, 684, its influence on Malaysian folk- 
tales, 765 

Somadeva Siri, his Nitivdkydmpta, 344; his 
Yafastilaka-campi, 162, 264n., 267 

Somànanda, 99; his Siva-dysti, 98 

Somanátha, his Mayükha-máliká, 380 

Somanitha, his Rdga-vibodha, 367 

Somaprabha, his Kumdrapala-pratibodha, 177, 290; 
his Saükti-muktávali, 229; his Sumatindtha- 
caria, 161 
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Somaprakdsa, 442n. 
Somesvara, his AMánasollása (Abhilesitartha-cintd- 
mani), 344, 345, 366 
Seda i 98 
panda-Sütra (sec Vasugupta 
Srauta-Sütra(s), 30, 31, 39, 33, 35, 76 
ibhdsya (see R&ümáünuja); commentaries on, 
123, 128, 383, 384 
Sricandra, his Katha-kosa, 162, 178 
Sridatta Upadhyaya, his Acdradarga, Pitrbhakti, 
Sraddhakalpa, 87 
Sridhara, his Pasandhacariu, Vaddhamdnacariu, 161 
Sridhara, his Trifati, 361 
Sridharácárya, his Nydya-kandali, 375 
Sridharad&sa, his Sadukti-karnámrta, 113, 232 


Sridhara Kandali, his Ghunucd-pdtrd, | Káp- 
khová, 423 

Sridhara Sarman, his Bála-prabodhini, 385 

Sridharasvamin, 113 

Sridhara Vyasa, his Regamalla Chanda, 478 

Sriharsa, 292; his Khandana- -khádya, 382 ; his 


Natsadha (Natsadhiya)-carita, 216, 217, 368, 
386, 406, 698, its Tamil adaptation, 611; 
a tran. of his Subhdsita-ratna-karanda, 

Srikdnta (see Chatterjee, Sarat Chandra) 

Srikantayya, T. N., 523 

Srikantha, 97, 101; his bAágya on Brahma-Sutra, 
96, 102, 104, 384; his Ratnatraya, 104 

Srikanthayya, B. M. (‘Sri’), 517, 523; his 

_  Asvatthdman, Honganasugfu, etc., 518 

Srimad-rahasya-traya-sdra (see Vedanta Desika) 

Srinàtha, his Bhimesvara Purápamu, Hara-vild- 
samu, Kási-khandamu, Palandtt-vira-caritramu, 
Srügara-naisadhanu, 628 

Srinàtha, his Prásáda-maRjari, Vástu-maRjari, 369 

Srinivasa, his Anandarayga-vijaya-campil, 225 

Srinivasa  (Sri$aila Srinivasa), his  JijAfzsa- 
darpana, Naya-dyumani-sangraha, .Naya-mapi- 
dipikd, Tattva-mártanda, 383; his Siddhánta- 

_  eintámani, 383-84 

Srinivasa, his Sakalacarya-mata-sangraha, 385; his 
Vedánta-kaustubha, 126, 384 

Srinivasa, his Yatindra-mata-dipikd, 384 

Srinivasa Iyengar, K. R., his Shakespeare: His 
World and His Art, 474 

Srinivasa Murthy, M. R., 521, 523 

Srinivasa Rao, Srirangam (‘Sri Sri’), 640; his 
Maháprasthánam, 638 

Sripadaràja, his JVydya-sudhopanyása, 384 

Sripati Pandita, 96, 97, 101 

Sriranga, 521 

Sri-sampradaya, of Rāmānuja, 120 

Sri Sri Rdmakysna — Kathàám[la 
Mahendranath 

Srivara, 220, 288; his Kathd-kautuka, 227, 527n. 
(see also Jami); his 7rtiya Rájatarangini, 288 

Srivatsánka, his Yamaka-ratnakara, 222 

Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, king, 720, 723 

Sruti(s), 13, 27, 75, 76, 79, 121n., 214, 381, 
385, 387, 625n. (sec also Veda 

Stack, Captain George, 589, 594 

Subandhu, 134, 175, 222, 262n., 265, 267, 268, 
272, 280, 295, 396, 397, 402; his Vásava- 
dattd, 134, 222, 223, 262, 264n., 265 

Subba Rao, Anisctti, 640 


see Gupta, 


e Pao, Rayaprolu, 640; his Trnakankanam, 


Subba Rao, T. R. ('Ta-ra-su'), 519 

Subhacandra, his Ffdndrpava, 159 

Subhadramma, Silam, 638 

Subhankara, his Hasta-muktdvali, 368, its Assa- 
mese gloss, 368, 426, its Sanskrit commentary 
by Ghanasyama, 368, 700; his Sangita- 
dámodara, 368 

ile trite a Mongolian version of, 

Subhdsitavali, 232 

Subhüticandra, 331; his Xdmadhenu, 330 

Subodhini, 383; of Purugottama, 384; of Sankara 
Bhatta, 380; of Vallabha, 127, 385 

Subrahmanyam, Allamaraju, his Bhadrd-pari- 
nayam, 635-36 

Sucarita Mifra, his Kasikd, 380 

Sudaríana  Bhattüraka Sari, his Sruta-pra- 
dipika, 122; his Sruta-prakdgikd, 122, 383 

Suddhadvaita, 120, 127, 381, 385, 492 

Südraka, 180, 278, 397; his Mrcchakajika, 146, 
166, 167, 172, 248 

Sufi(s), 526, 578, 643 

Sufism, 591, 599 

Sui, annals, 737, 739; period, 736, 739 

Suiko, empress, 743 

Sukasaptati, 227, 261; Newari tran. of, 700; 
Persian tran. of, 777 

Saka Siras, 202; manuscript in Central Asia of, 


Sukhávativyüha-Sütra ( Amitäyus-Sütra), Chinese ver- 
sion of, 706, 733; study in Japan of, 745 

Sukla Yajur-Veda, 19, 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 29, 32, 
* aa Samhita (sce also Vájasaneyi Samhitd), 

> 

Sukra (Sukrücárya), 337, 387; Sukra-nitisára 

rico) attributed to, 295 346, 386, 
n. 

Süksma Agama, 43, 91 

Sukumara Barkáth, his Hasti-vidyárnava, 426 

Silapani, his Prdyascitta-viveka, — Smrti-viveka, 
Sráddha-viveka, 87 

Sulva-Sütras, 31, 255 

Sumagadhávadána, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Sumangalasimi, his Abhidhammattha-vibhávagi, 199 

Sumatra, 770; Indian literature in, 771 

Sundaram Pillai, his Manonmaniyam, 619 

Sundaramürti (Sundarar), 102, 608 

Sundarram, 485, 488 

Suprabheda Agama, 43, 91, 99, 147 

Süradása, 7, 118, 499, 592; his Süra-sagara, 495, 
496; Sáhitya-lahari ascribed to, 496 

SAAN E manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 71 

Surendran, K., 545, 546 

Suresvara, his Sabda-pradipa, 333, 357 

Suresvarücárya, his Naiskarmya-stddhi, 382 

Suri, Chinnaya, his Niti-candrikd, 635 

Sürya, 6, 46, 137, 148, 149, 150, 151, 230, 352, 
360, 766 

Süryagarbha-Sütra, Chinese version of, 716 

Süryakhari Daivajiia, his Darang Rdja-vamsavali, 
425 


Suryaprakasa Kavi, Mantripragada, his Arjnár- 
Juna-caritra, Sité-Rdma-caritra, 635 
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Sürya-siddhünta, 360, 361; Arabic tran. of, 776; 
Assamese text based on, 426 

Sürya Upanisad, 148 

Susena, his Anna-pdna-vidhi, 355 

Sufruta, 351, 353, 373; his (Susruta) Samhita, 112, 
144n., 853, 373, 714, its Arabic tran., 775 

Sitrakrténga-Siitra, 152, 169,°170, 386 

Suttanipaia, 191, 192, 204n. 

Sutta Pitaka, 184, 185, 188; 192, 193 

Suvarpaprabhdsa-Sitra, 205, 727; Kuchean and 
(Saka-) Khotanese trans. of, 715;~text in 
Central Asia of, 712; Tokharian and 
Uighur-Turkish versions of, 716 

Svacchanda Agama, 98 

Svacchanda T antra, 137 

Svarüpa Daimodara, his Kadcd, 114 

Svayambhava, Dafa-vaikálika attributed to, 155, 
156, 169 

Svayambhü, 160, 161, 182; his Harivamsa 
Purdna, Paümacartu, 177; his Svayambhi- 
chandas, 182, 310 

Svayambhü Purdna, 700 

Sudyambhuva Agama, 43, 91, 99, 104 

Svetambara(s), 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 170, 
171; literary tradition of, 155-56, 170 

Svetdfoatara Upanisad, 29, 90, 96, 102, 132, 372 

Swarnakumari Devi, 446; her Dipanirvana, 
Màálati, Vidroha, etc., 447 

S$yáàmaladása (Samala) Bhatta, 480, 481; his 
Batrifa-putali, Madana-Mohand, Nanda-bat- 
risi, Padmavati, Simhasana-batrisi, 482 


Tagore, Abanindranath, his Gharoya, Joddsankor 
Dháre, Rajakdhini, etc., 450 

Tagore, Balendranath, 450' 

Tagore, Devendra Nath, 442 

Tagore, Jyotirindranath, his Alika Babu, Kiñcit 
Jalayoga, etc., 444 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 8, 10, 435, 436, 437, 
442n. 443, 454, 570, 572, 673, 686; 
his Bengal works: <Acaldyatana, Balakd, 
BanSari, Bauthakurdgir Hat, Candálika, Car 
Adhydya, Caturanga, Cirakumárasabhá, Citra, 
Citrangadd, Cokher Bali, Dakghar, Galpaguccha, 
Ghare Bdire, Gitdnjali, Goday Galad, Gord, 
janmadine, Kadi O Komala, Katha O Kdáhini, 
Kheyd, Mahuyá, Málini, Manasi, Mukta- 
dhard, Naivedya, Navajdtaka, Patrapuja, Prán- 
tika, Punasca, Püravi, Rajd, Rdjd O Räni, 
Raktakaravi, Sega Saptaka, Seser Kavita, Sifu, 
Sifu Bholandtha, Sonár Tari, Syémd, Sydmali, 
Tapati, Taser Desa, Vaikunther Khata, Visar- 
jana, Yogdyoga, #48, Béngld-bhdsd-partcaya, 
Bhdratvarser Itthaser Dhara, Chinnapatra, 
Europe-pravdsir Patra, ivanasmrti, Méanuser 
Dharma, Paficabhüta, Sabdatativa, Sabhyatdr 
Sankafa, Svadesi Samája, 449; his English 
works: (The) Child, Chitra, (The) Crescent 
Moon, (The) Gardener, Gitanjalt, Nationalism, 
Personality, (The) Religion of Man, Sadhana, 
463, Gora, (The) King of the Dark Chamber, 
464; Sindhi tran. of his Gitdfjali, 393; ; 
of his works in Manipuri, 666, in Sindhi, 
596, in Telugu, 638 

Taütiriya Aranyaka, 20, 26, 28, 131n., 142, 144 

Taittiriya Bráhmana, 20, 24, 51 


Taitirlya Samhiti, 20, 21, 24, Bin., 90, 107, 
Qon. 312 Ed i 


Tatttiriya a 27, 28, 382, 757 

Taksaéila, 696, 713 

Talmud, 777 

Talukdar, Daibachandra, his Adarsapitha, Agneya- 
giri, etc., 431; his Asam-pratibhd, Bhaskara- 
varmd, etc., 430; his Prema-paja, 429 

Tambe, Bhaskar Ramachandra, 553 

Tampuran, Kocchunni, his Kalydni Natakam, 545 

Tanasena, 498 

Tandya Bráhmana, 23, 25 

T'ang period, 730, 736, 737, 738, 742n. 

Tanjur, 208, 721n., 729 

Tantra(s), 42, 43, 46, 95, 99, 105, 131, 132, 134, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 143, 148, 149, 205; 
manuscripts in Nepal of, 697 

Tantra-kaumudi, 138 

Tantráloka (see Abhinavagupta) 

Tantrarája, 45, 136 

Tantra-samuccaya, 139 

Tantrasdra, 136n., 138, 143, 149; of Abhinava- 
gupta, 525 

Tantrayana, 735 

Tantri, 766, 770 

Tantric, 44, 45, 109n., 132, 134, 138, 140, 205, 
207, 437, 562, 665; texts, 43, 89n., 133n., 
139, 149, 208, 350 

Tantri Kámandaka, 770 

Taragan, Kochipan, his Mariyammd Nataham, 545 

Tarangalatd, 176 

Taárárnava, 135 

Tárini) Tantra, 135 

Tara Upanisad, 135 

Tarkapanchanana, Jayanarayana, 
Kanáda-sütra-vivrti, 375, 377 

Tarkaratna, Ramnarayan, his Kulina Kula- 
sarvasoa, tran. of Raindvali, 443 

'l'arupgaprabha, his Baldvabodha, 478 

Tattva-bodhini Patriká, 442 

T attva-cintámapi (see Gangesa) 

T attva-samása, 373 

Ta anavar, 612, 613 

Telang, Kashinath Trimbak, 462, 553 

Temple, (Sir) Richard (R.) C., 684, 685, 689 

Tendulkar, Vijay, 558 

Tennyson, 465, 484, 571 

Thakore, Balwantrai K., 485; his tran. of 
Abhijfléna-Sakuntala, 486 

Thamatmal Narumal, his Viyutpati-kosa, 594 

Tham, Soso, 675 

Theravada school, 200, 415, 760 

Thomare, Tryambak Bapuji, 553 

'Thon-mi-sam-bhota, 720, 723 

Tibet, 696, 703, 721, 723, 728, 729; adoption of 
Indian alphabet in, 720; introduction of 
Buddhism in, 720; technique of preserva- 
tion of Indian literature in, 725-26; visit of 
Atiga to, 724 

Tikkanna, 626-27, 628; his Mahdabhdratamu, 627 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar serre 474-75, 
553, 560; his Gitd-rahasya, 559; novel on, 

5 


55 
Tilak, Kamalabai, 555, 556 
Tilak, Narayan Vaman, 553 
Tilokaguru, his fikd on Patthdne, 761 


376; his 
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Timmàmba, her Subhadrá-kalyánamu, 628 


Tipitaka, 185, 186, 190, 193, 194, 196, 197, 202, 


Tipra, 667, 668 
Meera) 152, 154, 160, 161, 162, 168, 


Tirukkura] (see Tiruva]|uvar) 

Tu 44, 609; his Tirumandiram, 101, 102, 

Tiru-murai(s), 102, 147, 608, 609 

Tirunávukkarasar (Appar), 102, 608 

Tiruttakka Devar, his desi p E. 607,611 

Tiruvdcakam (see Mánikkavácakar) 

Tiruvalluvar, 516; his period, 606n.; his Tiruk- 
kura] (Kura]), 606-7, its commentary, 611, 
its English tran., 613, its Malayalam tran., 
542, literary criticism on it, 621 

Todala Tantra, 185 

Toláàmozhittevar, his Cüldmani, 608 

Tolkappiya(na)r, 6, 603; his Tolkdpptyam, 147, 
602-3, 606n., 677, its commentaries, 611, 
its period, 603n. 

Tolstoy, 666 

Totagamuve Sri Ràhula, his Parevi-sandesaya, 
Solalihinissandésaya: 756 

Tricumdas, Purushottam, 469, 470 

Trilocana Sambhu, his Siddhdnta-sdravali, 104 

Tripathi, Govardhanram, his Sarasvaticandra, 487 

Tripathi ‘Nirala’, Suryakant, his Arddhand, 
Arcana, Juhi Ki Kali, ete., 503 

Tripitaka, 186, 194, 202; Chinese version of, 

22, 730; in Central Asia, 711; Japanese 

tran. of, 749; Sinhalese recension in Burma 
of, 760-61 

T? ipurd-rahasya, 137 

Tripurdrnava, 136 

Tripurd-tdpini Upanisad, 132 

Trivedi, Ramendrasundar, his 7ynasa, Karma- 
kathá, Prakrti, Sabdakathd, 450 

Tudu, Ramdas Majhi, his Aherwal-vamsa Dharam- 
puthi, 672, 673 

Tukàráma, 117, 118, 551 

Tularája, king, his Ndatya-vedigama, 368; his 
Sangita-sdramyta, 367 

Tulasidása, 160, 492, 494, 497, 499, 592, 700; 
his Dohavali, Gitavali, Kavitavali, Krsna- 
gitdvali, | Vinaya-patrika, 495; his  Ráma- 
carita-mánasa. ("T ulasi-Rámáyana), 7, 118, 495 

Tyagaraja, 632; his JVaukd-caritra, Prahlāda- 
bhakti-vijayamu, 633 


Udandlankdra, Kuchean tran. of, 715 

Uddnavarga, 712; Chinese tran. of, 731; Kuchean 
tran. of, 715 

Udanavatthu, 202 

Udayana, 270, 377; his Atma-tattva-viveka, 
Laksanamálà, Lakgandvali, Nydya-kusumdfjali, 
375; his Kiranävali, 375, 376 

Udayaprabha Siri, his Sukrta-kirti-kallolini, 291 

Udayaram, Ranchhodbhai, his Lalità Dukha 
Darfaka .Nájaka, 486 

Udbhata, 296, 300, 301; his BAdmaha-vivarana, 
commentary on Né}ya-sdstra, Kàvyálankára 
(Sára)-sangraha, 297 

Udbodhana, 442n. 

Uddhava-Gitá, 549 


Uddyotakara, 372; his Nydya-várttika, 377 

ee Siri, 180; his Kuvalaya-mdld, 162, 

Udharam Thanwerdas, 592, 594 

Uji Shui Monogatari, 749 

ligarun Dalai, 727 

Umi, 67, 91, 93, 94, 95, 101, 131, 132n., 133, 
134, 147, 568 

Umàpatidhara, 406; his Candracüda-carita, 218 

Umipati Sivácárya, his Sataratna-saügraha, 104 

Umaruppulavar, his Sirdppurdnam, 613 

Umiasviamin, his Tattvdrthddhigama-Satra, 159 

Updli-Stitra, manuscript in Central Asia of, 711 

Upanisad(s) (sce also Vedanta), 3, 26. 37, 38, 43, 
60, 69, 70, 96, 99, 101, 102, 103, 108, 127, 
129, 156, 232, 255, 294, 322, 323, 324, 325, 
371, 373, 374, 380, 381, 382. 442, 569n., 
391, 609, 782; allegories in, 260, 273: 
commentaries on, 126, 128, 381, 382; earliest 
and the most important, 28-30; inter- 
pretation of the teachings of, 384; meaning 
of the word, 27; notable features of, 27, 30; 
period of, 14, 20, 30; poetic elements in, 
204; prose style of, 255; reference to Carvaka 
in, 386, to Gane$a in, 142, to Kürttikeya 
in, 144, to Sakti in, 131-32, to Samkhya in, 
372, to Siva in, 90-91, to Sürya in, 148, 
to Visnu in, 107-8, to Yoga in, 373; trans. 
in Bengal of, 442, in various European 
languages of, 782 | 

Upapurinas, 40-41, 67, 92, 132; of Saivism, 
93, 105n., of Saura cult, 149, of Vaisna- 
vism, 111; political and econornic ideas in, 
347; reference to Ganesa in, 143, to Kartti- 
keya in, 145, to Sakti in, 133, to Siva in, 
93, to Sürya in, 149 

Upásakádhyayana (Updsaka-dasikn), 152, 156, 169 

Mie his Mahdbodhivamsa (Badhivamsa), 198, 

Upavarsa, 313, 379 

TIpendra Bhafya, his Abannd-rasa-taranga, Gita- 
bhidhána, Kald-kautuka, | Kojfi-brahmánda-sun- 
dart, Lávanyavati, Prema-sudhdnidhi, Rasa- 
pafcaka, | Rasika-háràvali, | Subhadrá-parinaya, 
Vatdehisa-vildsa, 567 

Uruttirahkannanár, his Pattinappálai, Perumpan- 
ürrupbadai, 604, 605 

Us, 125, 148, 181, 422 

Utpala, his I[svara-pratyabhijnd (Pratyabhijna- 
Sütra) and Vrtti on it, 98; his Pradipika, 99 

Utpreksávallabha, his Bhiksdtana-kávya, 218 

Uttarádhyayana-Sütra, 111, 155, 156, 169, 170 

Uttara-Mim4msa (see Mimaàrnsàá) 

Uttara-Rama-carita (see Bhavabhüti) 

Utthasoma, his Mdnaka etc., 527 


Vacaspati Misra, 97, 373; his Bhámati, 270, 382, 
386, 388; his Nvdya-kanikd, 380; his .Nyaya- 
suci-nibandha, 377; his Nydya-vdrttika-tat- 
parya-tikd, 270, 377; his (Samkhya-) Tattva- 
kaumudi, 270, 372, 388; his Tattva-vaisáradi, 
270, 374 

Vácissara, his Thipavamsa, 198, 753 

Vadhila Srauta-Sütra, 32 

Vadivagisvara, his Ménamanohara, 376 

Vagbhata, 350, 351; his Astaiga-hydaya Samhita, 
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354, its Arabic tran., 775, its Tibetan tran., 


354, 72 

Vagbhata I, 161; his JVemi-nirvdpa, 218; his 
Vagbhajál ankara, 301 

Vagbhata II, his Kdvyánusdsana, 301; his Rsa- 
bhendra-carita, 218 

Vaidya, C. V., 548, 559. 

hii ^ i Vishweshwar, his Belimárar Burafiji, 


Vaikhdnasa Dharma-Sütra, 35, 36 

Vaikhánasa Grhya-Sütra, 34 ap 

Vaikhánasa Smárta-Sütra, 36, 112 

Vaikhdnasa Srauta-Sütra, 32° 

Vatkhdnasa-Sdtras, 38 

Vaikupthanátha Bhágavata Bhattácárya (Bhatta 
Deva), his Bhágavata-kathd, Gitd-kathd, 425; 
his Prasag a- arana-sangraha, 425n. 

Vaipulya-Sütra(1), 205; Chinese version of, 731; 
manuscript in Central Asia of, 716 

Vaisampüyana, sage, 20 

Vaisampiyana, his Nitt-prakdsikd, 347 

ae e 371, 372, 374, 375, 376, 377, 


388 

Vaifesika-Sütra (see Kanada m 

Vaisnava (Vaisnavite), 6, 30, 36, 38, 41, 43, 44, 
45, 66, 107, 108, 109n., 110, 111, 112, 113, 
115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 127, 
128, 141n., 143, 229, 329, '385, 420, 421, 
422, 423, 424, 425, 426, 428, 433, 435, 437, 
439, 440, 441, 608, 611, 662 

Vaignavism, "41, 46, 102, 107, 108n., 109n., 
110, 112, 117, 119, 121, 122, 124, 125, 127, 


141n., 142n., 143n., 146n., 230, 421, 
564, , 566, 608, 609, 6 611, 625n., 664, 666 
Vajasaneya -Stitr 
Vaan sankia ; ^1, 24 28, 90, 349 
Vajrabodhi, 73 
Vajracchediká, ‘Saka-) Khotanese tran. of, 715; 
text in Central Asia of, 712 


Vajrdloka Tantra, Tibetan tran. of, 724 
de ioci ee Tantra, Tibetan tran. 
of, 721 


Vajramantrafanigraha, Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Vagreratoe aes spubya-sarvidarta Tantra, Tibe- 
tan tran. 

Vaj B i Chinese tran. of, 735 

Vajrayana, 207, 208, 742; text(s) in Chinese, 
735, in Old Javanese, 766 

Vakpatiraja, 287 ; his Gatidavaho, 134, 179, 180, 286 

Vakula Kayastha, his Kitdvat-mahjari, 423 

Vaivapedon (s iya (see Bhartrhari) 

Va A acti ran 44, 48, 110, 120, 
126, 230, 381, 402, 492, 495; his Antah- 
karana - prabodha, Bhágavata - sdra - - samuccaya, 
Bhakti - siddhánta, Catuh - sloki, XKrsnd@sraya, 
Madhurásfaka, Navaratna, Premdmria, Puru- 
sottama- andma-stotra, Pusfipravaha- mar- 
yädä, Sevdphala - stotra, Siddhánta - muktávali, 
Siddhánta-rahasya, 128; his Anubhdsya on 
Brahma-Sütra, 127, 371, 385; his Bhagavad- 


Gità-bAd, 127-28; his Bhagavata avata-tattva- 
dipa, 127; "his Bhakti-vardhint, 1, 128; his 
ee: 127, 385; "ni Tattoärtha -d "and 


Vallalasena, his Adbhuta-sdgara, 87, 362; works 
compiled under the patronage of: Acãra- 
ara, Ddna-sdgara, Pratisthd-sdgara, 86 
V. , 39, 49, 52, 53, 54, 160, 175, 211, 212, 
218, | 216, 1159. 406. e 539, 759, 768; his 
mayana (see Rámáyana 
Vdmakesvara Tantra, 157^ 
Vümana, 300, 301, 398; his Kávyalankára-Sütra, 
262n., 263n., 297; his Lingánufdsana, 320 
Vamanabhatta Bana, his JNalábh d, 218; 
ne Vemabhüpála (Virandrdyana)-carita, 224, 


Vümana Pandita, his Gajendra-moksa, SamasSloki- 
Gita, Sitá-svayathvara, Venu-sudhd, Yathdartha- 
dipiká, 551; his Hari-vijaya, Pándava-pratápa, 
Réma-vijaya, 552 

Vádmana Purāņa, 40, 66, 93, 111, 133, 143, 145; 
Assamese work based on, 420; Oriya ‘work, 

n 

Vaméamani Jha, his Gita-digambara, 699; his 
Krsna-carita, 700 

*Vanaphul' (see Mukherjee, Balaichand) 

Vangadarsana, 442 

Vangasena, 352; his Cikitsd-sdra-sangraha, 355 

Varadücárya (V&tsyavarada), his Sarartha-ratus- 
jaya, 122; his Tattva-sdra, 122, 383 

rr Hu his Laghu-kaumudi, Madhya-kaumudi, 


Varadaraja, his Tarktka-raksa, 378 
Varadarajan, M. (Mu. Va.’), his Kédal-enke, 
620; his Kartttundu, Perra Manam, etc., 617; 
his Ovacceyti, 621; his Vidutalaiya, 619; his 
Yan Kanda Tlankai, 622 
Varaha Grhya-Sitra, 34 
Var&hamihira, 360, 776; his Brhajjdtaka, Laghu- 
jataka, 361; his Brhat Samhita, 41, 146, 150, 
557, 561, 362; his Pafica-siddhántika, 359 
Varáha Puràna, 40, 66, 93, 111, 133, 145, 766; 
Telugu tran. of, 628 
Várdha Srauta-Sütra, 32 
Varáha Upanisad, 374 
Várakari Panth, 549, 550 
Varanasi (Kasi), 7, B, 46, 115, 136, 168, 205, 
206, 696, 702, 768 
Vararuci, 320; his Prákrta-brakája, 5, 181, 182 
Vardhamàna, his Adindthacaria (Adinatha-carita), 
161, 176; his Manoramá-carita, 176 
Vardhamána, his Gana-ratna-mahodadhi, 222, 317 
Vardhamáàna, his Yoga-maftjari, 356-57, 700 
Vardhamüna Misra, his Danda-viveka, 87 
Vardhamáünopadhyàya — (Vardhamàna), his 
, Anviksd-nayatativa-bodka and commentaries 
on Navya-Ny4ya works, 379; his Kirandvali- 
prakása, 375, 376; his Nydya-lildvati-prakésa, 
' 976, 378; his Nydya-nibandha-prakita, Nydya- 
parisista-pr akds asa, 
Varki, Muttathu, 3. 
Varki, Ponkunnam, 545, 546 
Varma, Bhagavaticharan, 504, 505-6 
Varma, esa her Dipasikhd, JNihára, Rasmi, 
Sandhydgita, 504 
Varma, Vrindavanlal, 505 
Varuna, 38, 144, 395, 749 
Vásavadatià (see Subandhu ) 
Vasistha, 15, 36, 78, 79, 80, 84, 246, 361, 363 
Vasistha Dharma-Sütra, 36, 78 
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Vasistha Samhita, 353 

Vastupüla, 220, 290, 291 

Vasubandhu, 206, 381, 722; his Abhidharmakosa 
(sdstra), its Chinese tran. 733, its study in 
Japan, 744, its Tibetan tran., 723, Tibetan 
tran. of Sthiramati's commentary on it, 
725, Tibetan tran. of Yasomitra's commen- 
tary.on it, 723; his Trimsikd, Virhtka, 207, 
733; Tibetan tran. of his JDajfabhümika 
commentary, 723; Tibetan tran, of his 
Dharma-dharmaté-vibhanga, 724 

Vasudeva, 43, 108, 111, 112, 119, 176, 395, 405 

Vasudeva Sastri, Vavilala, 636; his Nandaka- 
rdjyam, 639 

Vasugupta, Spanda-Sdtra (Spanda-kdrikd) attri- 
buted to, 98, 99 

Vasumitra, 206; his Prakaranapdda, 203, its 
Chinese tran., 

Vatsa Dasa, his Kafasd-cautisa, 562 

Vitsyayana, 258, 264n.; his bhdsya on Nydya- 
Sütra(s), 257, 377, 774 

Vae 759; his Admasütra, 239, 257, 346, 


Vatsyayan 'Ajfieya', S. H., 502, 504; his Sekhara: 
Eka Jivani, 505 

Vattagamani Abhaya, 186, 751 

Vattakera, his Mülàcára, 158, 172 

Vayaviya Samhita, 93, 96, 98 

Vayu Purdna, 4, 40, 64n., 66, 67, 69, 92, 108n., 
145, 363, 367, 766 

Veda(s), 13, 14 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 27, 32, 
33, 35, 37, 40, 42, 43, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
74, 75, 76, 79, 91, 93, 101, 102, 103n., 108, 
111, 120, 121, 123, 127n., 130, 133, 148, 321, 
322, 323, 364, 371, 379, 380, 381, 387, 395, 
406, 600, 774; study in Java and Indo- 
China of, 766 (see also Sruti) 

Vedanga(s), 30, 76, 102, 144, 256, 321, 322; 
study in Kambuja of, 757 

Vedanta, 27, 41, 45, 103, 117, 119n., 233, 252, 
325, 329, 371, 380, 381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 
389, 412; Bengali works on, 442; study in 
Kambuja of, 757 (see also Upanisad 

Ved&nta Dedika (Venkatanatha), his Astabhujas- 
taka, Nydsa-dasaka, 47; his Dasdvatdra-stotra, 
Dayd-Sataka, Hayagriva-stotra, Niksepa-raksd, 
Nydya-st jana, Paficarátra-raksd, Saccarita- 
raksd, Sata-disani, Sesvara-mimamsd, Srimad- 
rahasya-traya-sára, 124; his Gopdla-vimsati, 
Pádukà-sahasra, Sankalpa-süryodaya, 125; his 
Harmsa-sandesa, 125, 227; his Sarvártha-siddhi, 
Tütparya-candrikà, Tattva-mukta-kaldpa, 123; 
his Tattva-tika, 123, 383; his Vairág ya-pafi- 
caka (Vairdgya Pafcaratna), 124, 229; his 
Y'adavábhyudaya, 125, 218-19 

Vedic, 3, 4, 6, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 49, 
66, 69, 70, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
97, 98, 107, 118, 119, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
141, 144, 148, 150, 151, 164, 184, 188, 
273, 283, 284, 285, 324, 327, 329, 359, 360, 
364, 371, 375, 385, 386, 395; gods worship- 
ped in West Asia, 773; metres, 53, 303, 
304, 305, 307; (manuscripts of) texts in 
Nepal, 697 

Vemana, 630; his Satakam, 635 


Venkaticalapati, his Mitravinda-parinayamu, 632 

Venkatacharya, Madabhushi, 636 

Venkatadhvarin, his Vifeagunddaría (-campi), 
122, 224, 225, 267 

Venkata Kavi, Matsa, 635 

Venkatanatha, his Miímàámsá-pdduká, 980; his 
JVydya-parifuddhi, 978 

Venkataramani, K. S., his English works: 
Jatadharan, Murugan the Tiller, On the Sand- 
dunes, Paper Boats, 467, Kandan the Patriot, 
467, 468; his Tamil work, Murugan Or 
Uzhavan, 617-18 

Venkataramiah, C. K., 521, 523 

Venkataraya Sastri, Vedam, 639 

Venkatesa Iyengar, Masti (‘Srinivasa’), 518, 523; 
A Cennabasava JNáyaka, Cikavlra Réjendra, 
5 

Vessantara Jálaka, Siamese poem based on, 764; 
Sogdian tran. of, 715 

Vetála-paficavirhsati(kà), 227, 261, 281, 777; 
Bengali version of, 443; Kalmyk Mongolian 
version of, 728; Newari tran. of, 700; 
Tibetan tran. of, 723, 728 

Vibhanga, 194 

Vidagdha-cintémani (see Abhimanyu Sümanta- 
simhará 

Msc E NES II, 301; his Gadya-karpamyta, 


Vidyácakravartin III, his Rukmini-kalyána, 219 

Vidy&dhara, 301; his Ekdvali, 302 

Vidyalankar, Mrityunjay, 441; his Prabodha- 
candriká, Vedánta-candriká, 442 

Vidyanatha, 300, 302 

Vidyápati, 5, 166, 438, 440, 568, 696, 701; 
Cikitsd-jidna ascribed to, 355; his influence 
on Nepali writers, 701; his Kirttilat, 178, 
492; his KXirttipatdkd, Paddvali, 492; his 
Puruga-pariksá, 227, 261 

Vidyüranya, 138; his Jivanmukti-viveka, Pafica- 
dasi, ; his Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, 
382, 386 

Vidyasagar, Iswar Chandra, 8; his Bhrdnti- 


vildsa, Sakuntalà, Sitdr Vanavdsa, Vetdla- 
patlcavirn tati, 443 


MuR Khotanese tran. of his Jdtekastava, 
14 


Vidyavinod, Kshirod Prasad, his Alamgir, Alibaba, 
Pratápádditya, 445 

Vijaya Agama, 43, 91 

Vijayadhvaja, his Pada-ratndvali, 127 

Vijaya Gupta, his Manasd-mangala, 438 

Vijayaraghava Nüyaka, king, 631, 632 

Vijayaraghunatha Tondam§&n, king, 632 

Vijiána Bhikgu, his Sihkhya-pravacana-bhdsya, 
260, 372; his Samkhya-sdva, 373; his VüRa- 
namyta-bhdsya, 372; his Yoga-sdra, 374 

Vijianakdya (see Devasarma 

Vijiidnavada, 205, 207, 732, 738, 735 

Vijhünesvara, 344; his Mitdksard, 84, 345 

Vijüaptimütratà school, 741, 744 

Vikramadgila, 696; monastery, 724 

Villipputtürar, 128; his Bhdratam, 611 

Vimala Agama, 43, 91 


Vimalakirtti-nirdefa (-sütra), Sogdian tran. of, 
rt study in China of, 732, in Japan of, 
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Vimalamitra, Tibetan tran. of his commentary 
on Prajfiápáramitá-hrdaya, 723 

Vimalasarasvati, his Rüpamáld, 315 

Vimala Siri, 176; his Paümacariya, 111, 160, 
175, 510 

Vimánavatthu, 191; Dhammapáàla's commentary 
on, 197 

Vinayagü]hatthadibani (see Capata) 

Vinaya-ksudrakavastu, 203; Tibetan tran. of, 721 

Vinaya Pitaka, 184, 185, 186, 187, 196, 197, 
200, 202, 203, 204, 392, 711; trans. in 
various European languages of, 782 = 

Vinayaprabha, his Gautama Svdmi-rdsa, 477 

Vinaya-Sütra, text in translation in Siberia of, 
729; Tibetan tran. of Dharmam‘tra’s com- 
mentary on, 723 

Vinayavastu, 203 

Vinayavibhanga, 203; manuscript in Central Asia 
of, 712; Tibetan tran, of, 721; Tibetan 
tran. of Vinitadeva’s commentary on, 723 

Vipradasa, his Manasá-vijaya, 438 

Vipulananda, Swami, 606; his Ya@zh-nil, 621 

Vira ( bhadra) Agama, 43, 91 

Virabala, 497 

Virabhadra, Catuh-farana ascribed to, 155 

Virabhadra, his Kandarpa-cüdámant, 364 

Viranandin, his Candraprabha-carita, 218 

Virarághavadása, his Bhdva-prakasikd, 383 

Viraraghavakkavi, his Ariccandira Purdnam, 612 

Virasaiva, 96, 97, 100, 102, 512 

Virafatvágama, 100, 101 

Vira$aivism, 99, 100, 101, 104, 511, 625n., 626 

Visakhadatta, 112, 167, 250; his Mudráráksasa, 
241, 251, its Kannada version, 516 

Visalakshamma, Kolluri, 638 

Vishwasundaramma, Tallapragada, 638 

Visistidvaita, 47, 120, 121, 123, 381, 383, 384, 492 

Vignu, 6, 38, 43, 46, 66, 67, 68, 69, 84, 90, 93, 
94, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 118, 119, 
121n., 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 136, 138, 
139, 144, 145, 148, 150, 151, 167, 173, 352, 
401, 403, 479, 492, 493, 549n., 550n.. 609, 
663, 699, 768 

Visnu Dharma-Sütra, 78 

Visnudharmottara Purdna, 111, 145, 298, 347, 358, 
362, 367, 368, 774 

Visnu Purána, 4, 40, 65, 66, 68, 111, 113, 133n.. 
149, 150, 295, 386; Assamese version of, 
423; Persian tran. of, 774, 

Visnu Puri, his compilation of Bhakit-ratnavali, 
41, its Assamese tran., 422 

Visnu Samhità, 110 

Visnugarman, his Paftcatantra, 224, 225, 233, 260, 
261, 272, 273, 274, 277, 279, 416, 480, 510, 
549, 628, 684, 764, 767, 770, 777, 781 (see 
also Paficatantra) 

Visnu ied Visnu Dharma-sdstra), 36, 112 

Vitddhinegga (see Buddhagh 

Vi tmagga (see Buddhaghosa 

Visvaksena Ue 110 

Visvamitra, sage, 15, 137, 244, 353 

Vi$vanátha, his Bhdsd-pariccheda, Siddhánta-mukta- 
vali, 376; his Kogakalpataru, 934; his Nydya- 
sütra-vrtti, 378 

Vitvanitha, $00, 301; his Sahitya-darpana, 263n., 


Visvanatha Khunità, his Vicitra Rámáyana, 566 

Vi$varüpa, 344; his Bala-kridd, 343, 344n. 

Visvetvara, his Aryd-sataka, 228 

Viththala, his Prasáda, 316 

Viththala Diksita, 230; his Vidvanmandana, 385 

Viththaleía, works attributed to: Bhagavad- 
Gitd-tatparya, Bhágavata-dafama-skandha-vivr ti, 
Bhakti-hamsa, ^ Bhakti-hetu-nirnaya, — Krpgna- 
premámryta, Premámrta-bhágya, 128 

Viththalesvara, his S igüra-rasa-mandana, 48 

Viveka-cidimant (see Sankara) 

Vivekananda, Swami, 9, 53n., 54n., 62n., 
63n., 444, 449, 460, 462, 503, 559n., 
594, 614, 620; English biographies of, 
474; his Bhávwàr Katha, Parivrãjaka, Prácya 
O Páícitya,  Vartamána Bharata, 449n.; 
his Complete Works and poems in English, 
462;-his Patrdvali and poems in Bengali, 
450n.; influence on Siddhidas of, 701; 
Manipuri trans. of some works of, 666; 
Marathi novel on, 559 

V. Mohammed Bhasheer, 545; his Bályakála- 
sakhi, 544 

Vopadeva, 320, 331, 351; his Kavi-kalpadruma 
and its commentary Kamadhenu, 320; his 
Mugdha-bodha, 319, its Burmese tran., 763 

Vracada Apabhrarisa, 588 

Vrajanatha Badajenà, his Ambikd-vildsa, Catur- 
vinoda, Samara-taranga, 568 

Vratisásana, 767 

Vrhaspatitattva, 767 

Vrndavana, 7, 48, 69n., 114, 115, 116, 405, 422, 
424, 494, 563 

Vrndàvana Dasa, his Caitanya-bhagavata, 114, 441 

Vrndávana Dasa, his Rasa-váridhi, 566 

Vyadi, 327, 351, 358; his Sangraha, 257, 312 

Vyakhya-prajfiapti ( Bhagavati), 152, 156, 169, 170 

Vyasa, 49, 57n., 64, 65, 68, 84, 142n., 212, 257, 
259, 509, 767; his Mahābhārata (see Mahd- 
bharata) 

Vyasa, his Yoga-bhasya ( Várttika), 373, 374 

Vyasatirtha, his Dháva-dipika, 384; his Tatparya- 
candrikà, 127, 384 

Vyomasivacarya, his Vyomanati, 375 


Wagaru (Wareru), king, his compilation of 
Wagaru Dhammasattha, 762, its introduction 
into Thailand, 763 

Wahhab, Parc, 530; his trans. of Akéarnama and 
Shahnama, 532 

Wajhi, his Qutub Mushtari, 645 

Wajid Ali Shah, nawab, his Radha-Kanhaiya-ka 
Qissa, 648 

Wali, 645, 646 

Waliullah Mattu, 531; his Himdl ta Nagardya, 532 

Wali Vellori, his Ratan-padam, 646 

Warerkar, Bhargavram Viththal, 557, 559 

Waris Shah, 583, 587 

Watanmal ‘Khaki’, Lilaram Singh, 592, 596 

Weber, A., 50, 53; Manuscript, 359n., 708 

Wei Cheng, 737 

Wei period, 730 

Winternitz, M., 50, 59, 60, 77n., 142n., 144n., 
189, 207, 256n., 392, 751n. 

Wishwanath Pai, Nagesh, his (The) Angel of 
Misfortune, Stray Sketches in Chakmakpore, 463 
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Wu, empress, 737 
Wuncheuk, 741 
Wunhyo, 741 


Yádavaprakaéa, his Vaijayantikosa, 328, 329 
Yajianarayana ao his Sahitya-ratnakara, 221 
Y&jiiavalkya, oua 25, 29, 85, 87, 255, 294 
J'djftavalkya E 41, 83, 84, 141, 
142, 341, A, '944, "945; ‘commentaries on, 
343, 344, 945; contrasted with Manu 
Smrti, 83-84, 341; notable features of, 


Yajur-Veda, 16, 18, 19, 20, 32, 38, 90, 131, 359 

Yajur-Veda Sorhhità, 14, , 22 

Ya'kub Ibn Tarik, his Tarikk-al-A flak, 115 

Yamaka, 194, 195 

Yāmunācärya, 44; his Agama 
20, 383; his Atma-siddht, | Jsvara-siddhi, 
Samvit-siddhi (Siddhi-traya), 119, 383; 
his Catuh-sloki, 120, 123; his Gitàrtha- 
i aha,120, 383; his Stotra-raína, 47, 120, 

Yang Ching Feng, 738 

Ya£abkirti, 183; his Candappahacariu, 161 

Yagascandra, his Mudrita- mudacandra, 290 

Yashpal, 505 

Yaska, 19, 326; his Nirukta, 77, 255, 256, 313, 
317, commentaries on it, 327, its signi- 
ficance, 256, 327 

Yasudharman, 402; Mandasaur inscription of, 


401 
Yasovanta Dasa, 564, 565 


amdnya, 119- 


Yagovarman, his commentary on Mahdbhdgya, 
757; inscriptions of, 759 

Yasovarman, 179, 286, 287, 405 

Yativrsabha, 157; his Tiloyapannatti ( Triloka- 
prajfiapti), 159, 172 

Yodhabhatta, his Faina-carita, Jaina-vildsa, 527 

Yoga, 30, 43, 44, 59, 67, 93, 102, 104, 109n., 
119, 363, 371, $72, 377, 565, 606; its 
influence on’ nco-Platonists, 779-80; litera- 
ture of, 373-74; Upanisads, 374 

Yogücára, 205, 207 

Yogarája, his Para ga de iE 99 

Y'oga-Sütra( | red Patafijali 

Yoga-tattva Upanisad, 374 

Yogavasistha-Ramayana, 49n.; Gujarati tran. of, 
480; Persian tran. of, 774 

Yogini Tantra, 419n.; Assamese tran. (partial) 
of, 424; Tibetan tran. of, 724 

Yogiévara (Rajakusuma/Kusumavicitra), his Old 
Javanese Ramayana, 768 

fase &uleikha (see Jami); Kashmiri tran. of, 
530,531; Urdu version of, 646 


Zafar Ali Khan, 652 
Zain-ul'Abidin, 288, 526,, 527, 774 
Zakaullah, 649 

Zamacarano, 728 

Zamin Ali Jalal, 651 

Zen Buddhism, 749 

Zenob, 773 

Zen sect, 748 

Zhalu monastery, 720n. 
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